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PREFACE. 


The  work  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume 
first  appeared  in  1878  under  the  title  History  of  Israel.  By 
J.  iVellhausen.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  I,  The  book  produced 
a  great  impression  throughout  Europe,  and  its  main  thesis,  that 
"  the  Mosaic  history  is  not  the  starting-point  for  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel,  but  for  the  history  of  Judaism,"  was  felt  to  be  so 
powerfully  maintained  that  many  of  the  leading  Hebrew  teachers 
of  Germany  who  had  till  then  stood  aloof  from  the  so-called 
"  Grafian  hypothesis  " — the  doctrine,  that  is,  that  the  Levitical  (-■ 
Caw  and  connected  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  that  the  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  compass  was  not  publicly  accepted  as  authoritative 
till  the  reformation  of  Ezra^-declared  themselves  convinced  by 
Wellhausen's  arguments.  Before  1878  the  Grafian  hypothesis 
was  neglected  or  treated  as  a  paradox  in  most  German  uni- 
versities, although  some  individual  scholars  of  great  name  were 
known  to  have  reached  by  independent  inquiry  similar  views  to 
those  for  which  Graf  was  the  recognised  sponsor,  and  although 
in  Holland  the  writings  of  Professor  Kuenen,  who  has  been  aptly 
termed  Graf's  goel,  had  shown  in  an  admirable  and  conclusive 
manner  that  the  objections  usually  taken  to  Graf's  arguments  did 
not  touch  the  substance  of  the  thesis  for  which  he  contended. 

Since  1878,  partly  through  the  growing  influence  of  Kuenen, 
but    mainly  through  the  impression  produced  by  Wellhausen's 
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book,  all  this  lias  been  changed.  Almost  every  younger  schoL 
of  mark  is  on  the  side.,  of  Vatkc  and  Rcuss,  Lagardc  and^caf,  | 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  and  the  renewed  interest  in  Oldj 
Testament  study  which  is  making  itself  fell  throughout  all  the] 
schools  of  Europe  must  be  traced  almost  entirely  to  the  stiinuluaj 
derived  from  a  new  view  of  the  history  of  the  Law  which  sets  a! 
Old  Testament  problems  in  a  new  light 

Our  author,  who  since  1878  had  been  largely  engaged  in  Ihe^ 
study  of  other  parts  of  Semitic  antiquity,  has  not  yet  given  to 
the  world  his  promised  second  volume.  But  the  first  volume  ' 
was  a  complete  book  in  itself;  the  plan  was  to  rcscr\'c  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  history  of  Israel  for  vol,  ii.,  so  that  vol.  i.  was 
entirely  occupied  in  laying  the  critical  foundations  on  which 
alone  a  real  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  could  be  builL 
Accordingly,  the  second  edition  of  the  History,  vol.  i.,  appeared  in 
18H3  (Berlin,  Reimer),  under  the  new  title  of  Prokgomena  to  the 
Hi$tory  of  hraet.  tn  this  form  it  is  professedly,  as  it  really  was 
before,  a  complete  and  self-contained  work ;  and  this  is  the  form 
of  which  a  translation,  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  is  now 
offered  to  the  public. 

All  English  readers  interested  in  the  Old  Testament  will 
certainly  be  grateful  to  tlie  translators  and  publishers  for  a  volume 
which  in  its  German  garb  has  already  produced  so  profound  an 
impression  on  the  scholarship  of  Europe ;  and  even  in  this 
country  the  autlior's  name  ia  too  well  known  to  make  it 
necosiary  to  introduce  him  at  length  to  a  new  public.  But  the 
title  of  tlie  book  has  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  sound  to  English 
ears,  and  may  be  apt  to  suggest  a  series  of  dry  and  learned 
disicrtaliona  meant  only  for  Hebrew  scholars.  It  is  worth  while 
therrfore  to  point  out  in  a  few  wordii  that  this  would  be  quite  a 
fiUtte  imprciaion ;  that  the  matters  with  which  Professor  Well- 
hauacn  deal*  ore  such  as  no  intelligent  student  of  the  Old  Te^ta- 
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ment  can  afTord  to  neglect;  and  that  the  present  volume  gives  the 
English  reader,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to, form  his 
own  judgment  on  questions  which  are  within  the  scope  of  any 
one  who  reads  the  English  Bible  carefully  and  is  able  to  think 
clearly,  and  without  prejudice,  about  its  contents.  The  history 
of  Israel  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  faith  by  which  we  live, 
the  New  Testament  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  under- 
standing the  Old,  and  the  main  reason  why  so  many  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  practically  a  sealed  book  even  to  thought- 
ful people  is  simply  that  they  have  not  the  historical  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  that  wonderful  literature.  ' 

The  Old  Testament  does   not  furnish  a  history  of  Israel, 

though  it  supplies  the  materials  from  which  such  a  history  can 

be  constructed.      For  example,  the  narrative  of  Kings  gives  but 

the    merest    outline  of  the    events    that    preceded    the   fall    of 

Samaria ;  to  understand  the  inner  history  of  the  time  we  must 

fill  up  this  outline  with  the  aid  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea. 

I  But  the  more  the  Old  Testament  has  been  studied,  the  more  plain 

has  it  become  that  for  many  parts  of  the  history  something  more 

is  needed  than  merely  to  read  each  part  of  the  narrative  books 

in   connection  with    the    other    books  that    illustrate   the   same 

period.     The  Historical  Books  and  the  Pentateuch  are  themselves 

very  composite  structures,  in    which  old   narratives  occur  im- 

!  bedded  in  later  compilations,  and  groups  of  old  laws  are  overlaid 

by  ordinances  of  comparatively  recent  date.      Now,  to  take  one 

<  point  only,  but  that  the  most  important,  it  must  plainly  make  a 

I  vast  difference  to  our  whole  view  of  the  providential  course  of 

\  Israel's  history  if  it  appear  that  instead  of  the  whole  Pentateuchai 

I  law  having  been  given  to  Israel  before  the  tribes  crossed  the 
Jordan,  that  law  really  grew  up  little  by  little  from  its  Mosaic 
s  germ,  and  did  not  attain  its  present  form  till  the  Israelites  were 
ft  the  captives  or  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power.     This  is  what 
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the  new  school  of  Pentateuch  criticism  undertakes  to  prove,  and 
it  does  so  in  a  way  that  should  interest  every  one.  For  in  the 
cour&c  of  the  ailment  it  appears  that  the  plain  natural  sense  of 
the  old  historj'  has  constantly  been  distorted  by  the  false  pre- 
suppositions with  which  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  approach 
it — that  having  a  false  idea  of  the  legal  and  religious  ctilture  of 
the  Hebrews  when  they  first  entered  Canaan,  we  continually  miss 
the  point  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  subsequent  stor>', 
and  above  all  fail  to  understand  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
the  prophets  in  destroying  Old  Israel  and  preparing  the  way  first 
for  Judaism  and  then  for  the  Gospel.  These  surely  are  inquiries 
which  no  conscientious  student  of  the  Bible  can  aiTord  to  ignore. 

The  process  of  disentangling  the  twisted  skein  of  tradition  is 
necessarily  a  very  delicate  and  complicated  one,  and  involves 
certain  operations  for  which  special  scholarsliip  is  indispensable. 
Historical  criticism  is  a  comparatively  modem  science,  and  in  its 
application  to  this,  as  to  other  histories,  it  has  made  many  false  and 
uncertain  steps.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  sciences,  when  the  truth 
has  been  reached  it  can  generally  be  presented  in  a  comparatively 
simple  form,  and  the  main  positions  can  be  justified  even  to  the 
general  reader  by  methods  much  less  complicated,  and  much  more 
lucid,  than  those  originally  followed  by  the  investigators  them- 
selves. The  modern  view  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pcntatcuchal  law, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  History  of 
Israel,  has  been  reached  by  a  mass  of  investigations  and  discussions 
of  which  no  satisfactory  general  account  has  ever  been  laid  before 
the  English  reader.  Indeed,  even  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
subject  has  been  much  more  studied  than  among  us,  Professor 
Wellhausen's  book  was  the  first  complete  and  sustained  argument 
which  took  up  the  question  in  all  its  historical  bearings. 

More  recently  Professor  Kuenen  of  Leyden,  whose  discussions 
of  the  more  complicated  questions  of  Pentateuch  analysis  pr« 
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perhaps  the  finest  things  thut  modern  criticism  can  show,  has 
brought  out  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  liis  0»deno*k, 
And  when  this  appears  in  English,  as  it  is  soon  to  do,  our  Hebrew 
students  will  have  in  their  hands  an  admirable  manual  of  what 
I  may  call  llie  anatomy  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  they  can 
follow  from  chapter  to  chapter  the  process  by  which  the  Penta- 
teuch grew  to  its  present  form.  But  for  the  mass  of  Bible-readers 
ich  detailed  analysts  will  always  be  too  difTlctjIt.  What  every 
one  can  understand  and  ought  to  try  to  master,  is  the  broad 
historical  aspect  of  the  matter.  And  this  the  present  volume  sets 
finth  in  a  way  thac  must  be  full  of  interest  to  every  one  who  has 
tasted  the  intense  pleasure  of  following  institutions  and  ideas  in 
their  growth^  and  who  has  faith  enough  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
as  clearly  in  a  long  providential  development  as  in  a  sudden 
miracle. 

T^e  reader  will  find  that  every  part  of  the  Prolegomena  is 
btstincc  witli  historical  interest,  and  contributes  somctliing  to  a 
vivid  realisalton  of  what  Old  Israel  really  was,  and  why  it  has  so 
great  a  part  in  the  history  of  spiritual  faith.  In  the  first  essay 
of  the  Pmlfgotttena  a  complete  picture  is  given  of  the  history  of 
ordinances  of  worship  in  Israel,  and  the  sacrifices,  tiie  feasts, 
priesthood,  are  all  set  in  a  fresh  light.  The  second  essay, 
the  history  of  what  the  Israelites  themselves  believed  and  re- 
conled  about  their  past,  will  perhaps  to  some  readers  seem  less 
inviting,  and  may  perhaps  best  be  read  after  perusal  of  the 
article,  reprinted  from  the  Entyclo/xrdia  Britannica,  which  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  volume  and  affords  a  general  view  of  the  course 
of  the  history  of  Tsracl,  as  our  author  constructs  It  on  the  basis 
of  the  researches  in  his  Prolfgomfna,  The  essay  on  Israel  and 
Judaism  witli  which  the  Prolegotnaia  dose,  may  in  like  manner 
be  proGMbly  compared  with  sect.  1 1  of  the  appended  sketch — a 
section  which  is  not  taken  directly  from  the  En^xlopctdia,  but 
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translated  from  the  German  edition  of  the  article  Israel,  where 
the  subject  is  expanded  by  the  author.  Here  the  reader  will 
learn  how  close  are  the  bonds  that  connect  the  critical  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  deepest  and  unchanging  problems  of 
living  faith. 

W.   ROBERTSON   SMITH. 


TRANSLATORS'    NOTE. 

Pages  237  to  425  of  the  Prolegomena  and  section  1 1  of  Israel 
are  translated  by  Mr.  Menzies;  for  the  rest  of  the  volume  Mr. 
Black  is  responsible.  Both  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness 
to  Professor  Robertson  Smith  for  many  valuable  suggestions 
made  as  the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press. 
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In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  jilace  in  history 
of  the  "law_of  Moses  ;  "  more  precisely,  the  question  to  be  considered 
is  whether  that  law  is  the  starting-point  for  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
or  not  rather  for  that  of  Tud^sm.  i.e,,  of  the  religious  communion  which 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  nation  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans, 
I.  It  is  an  opinion  very  extensively  held  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  not  only  relate  to  the  pre-exilic  period, 
but  date  from  it.  According  to  this  view,  they  are  remnants  of  the 
literature  of  ancient  Israel  which  the  Jews  rescued  as  a  heritj^e  from 
the  past,  and  on  which  they  continued  to  subsist  in  the  decay  of  inde- 
pendent intellectual  life.  In  dogmatic  theology  Judaism  is  a  mere 
empty  chasm  over  which  one  springs  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New ;  and  even  where  this  estimate  is  modified,  the  belief  still  prevails 
in  a  general  way  that  the  Judaism  whidi  received  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture into  the  canon  had,  as  a  nile,  nothing  to  do  with  their  produc- 
tion. But  the  exceptions  to  this  principle  which  are  conceded  as 
regards  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  canon  cannot 
be  called  so  very  slight.  Of  the  Hagiographa,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
is  demonstrably  post-exilic,  and  no  part  demonstrably  older  than  the 
exile.  Daniel  comes  as  far  down  as  the  Maccabaean  wars,  and  Esther 
is  perhaps  even  later.  Of  the  prophetical  literature  a  very  appreciable 
fraction  is  later  than  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom ;  and  the  asso- 
ciated historical  books  (the  "earlier  prophets"  of  the  Hebrew  canon) 
date,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  from  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Jeconiah,  who  must  have  survived  the  year  560 
B.C  for  some  time.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  older  sources 
utilised,  and  to  a  large  extent  transcribed  word  for  word,  in  Judges, 
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Samuel,  and  Kings,  we  find  ihac  apart  from  the  Pentateuch  the  pre- 
exilic  portion  of  ihc  Old  Testament  amounts  in  bulk  to  lilde  more 
than  the  half  of  the  entire  volume.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  later 
period,  and  it  include*  noi  merely  the  feeble  aftcr-j:rowths  of  a  failing 
vegetation,  but  also  productions  of  Uic  vigour  and  originality  of  Isa.  xl.- 
Uvi.  and  Fs.  IxxitL 

Wc  come  llien  to  the  I,aw.  Here,  as  for  most  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  no  express  information  as  to  the  author  and  dale 
of  composition,  and  to  get  even  approximately  at  the  truth  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  use  of  such  data  as  can  be  derived  from  an  analy&is 
of  the  contents,  talccn  in  conjunction  with  vhat  we  ma;  happen  to 
knov  from  other  sources  as  to  the  course  of  luacl's  history.  But 
the  habit  has  been  to  assume  that  the  historical  period  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection  ends  with  the  Babylonian  exile  as  ceri^unly  as  k 
begins  with  the  exodus  from  ICgyitt  At  first  sight  this  ossumptio 
seems  to  be  justilicd  by  the  histor>'  of  the  canmi ;  it  was  the  Law  ih. 
&rst  became  canonical  tiirough  the  inilucncc  of  Ezra  sad  Nebemiah  % 
the  Prophets  became  so  considerably  later,  and  the  Hagiogi^pha  last 
of  all.  Now  it  is  not  unnatural,  from  the  chronological  order  in  which 
these  writings  were  received  into  the  canon,  to  proceed  to  an  inference 
as  to  tbeii  approximate  relative  age,  and  so  not  only  to  place  the 
Prophets  before  the  Hagiographa.  hut  also  the  live  books  of  Moseii 
before  the  Prophets.  If  the  Prophets  are  for  the  most  part  older  than 
the  exile,  how  mudi  more  so  the  Law  •  But  however  trustworthy 
such  a  mode  of  comparison  may  be  when  applied  to  the  middle  as 
contrasted  with  the  UtesI  portion  of  the  canon,  it  is  not  at  ail  to  be 
relied  on  when  the  lirst  part  is  contrasted  with  the  other  two.  The 
very  klea  of  canonicJty  was  originally  associated  with  the  Torah,  on 
was  only  afterwards  extended  to  the  other  books,  which  slowly  and  b; 
a  gradual  process  acquired  a  certain  measure  of  the  validity  given  I 
the  Tomh  by  a  suigic  public  and  formal  act,  through  which  it  was  int 
diKcd  at  once  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Jewish  communion  <Nd 
viii.-x,)  In  ihcit  case  the  canonical — that  b,  legal — character  was  m 
iotriosk^  but  was  only  subsequently  acquired;  there  must  therefore 
have  been  some  interval,  and  there  may  have  been  a  veiy  long  one, 
between  the  date  of  their  origin  and  that  of  their  receiving  public 
sanction.  To  the  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canonical  character 
much  more  essential,  and  serious  difhculties  beset   the  assuniptii 
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that  ttte  Xak  of  Moses  came  into  existence  al  n  period  long  before  the 
exile,  3ti«l  liid  not  attiin  the  force  of  law  until  tiuny  centunus  after- 
mds,  and  in  toially  diiTerent  circum5l3.nccs  from  those  under  which 
it  had  Aiiecn-  At  least  the  fact  th.it  a  eollcction  cUiming  public 
teco^ition  as  an  ecclesiastical  book  sboald  have  attained  such  recog- 
ftittoD  earlier  than  other  writings  which  make  no  such  claim  is  no  ])roof 
of  superior  antiquity. 

We  cannot,  then,  peremptorily  refute  to  regard  it  as  possible  that 
what  was  the  law  of  Judaism  may  also  have  been  its  product ;  aiKl 
ihere  are  urgent  reasons  for  lakitig  the  sugscsiion  into  very  aireful  con- 
Mdention.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  relcr  to  personal 
experience.  In  my  early  student  days  I  was  attracted  by  the  stories  of 
Saul  and  David.  .\hab  and  Elijah;  the  discourses  of  Amos  and  Isaiah 
lud  strong  hold  on  me,  and  I  read  myself  well  into  the  prophetic 
and  historieal  books  of  tbe  Old  1'estamcnt  Thanks  to  such  aids 
as  were  accessible  to  me,  I  even  considered  that  I  understood  them 
tolerably,  but  at  llie  same  time  was  troubled  with  a  bad  conscience,  as 
if  I  were  bc^rming  with  the  roof  instead  of  the  foundation  ;  for  I  had 
no  ihotough  accjuaintance  with  the  l^w,  of  which  I  was  accustomed 
to  be  told  that  it  was  the  basis  and  postulate  of  the  whole  literature. 
At  last  I  took  courage  and  made  my  way  through  Kxodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  even  through  Knobel's  Commeniary  to  these  books. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  for  the  light  which  was  to  be  shed 
from  this  source  on  the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  On  the 
contrary,  my  enjoyment  of  the  Utter  was  marred  by  the  Law ;  it  did 
not  bring  them  any  nearer  mc,  but  intruded  itself  uneasily,  like  a  ghost 
that  makes  a  noise  indeed,  but  is  not  visible  and  i^ally  eftccts  nothing. 
Even  where  there  were  points  of  contact  between  it  and  them,  diHer- 
enccs  a}io  made  themselves  felt,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  give  a 
candid  decision  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  law.  Dimly  I  began 
to  perceive  tliat  throughout  there  was  iKtween  them  all  the  difTereiice 
that  Mporatei  two  wholly  distinct  worlds.  Yc(,  so  far  from  attaining 
dear  conccpttoos,  I  only  fell  into  deeper  confusion,  which  was  worse 
ooBfoiutded  by  the  explanations  of  Ewald  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Hiftory  q/  Isiwf.  At  last,  in  the  coune  of  a  casual  visit  in  Gottingen 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  I  learned  through  Ritich!  that  Karl  llcinrich 
On/  placed  the  Law  later  than  the  frophds,  and,  almost  without 
knowing  his  reasons  for  the  hypothesis,  I  was  prepared  to  accept  it; 
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I    readily   acknowledged  lo  myself  th«  possibility  of  undctstaixling 
Hebrew  ftntiquiiy  without  the  book  of  the  Torah. 

The  hypothesis  usually  associated  with  Grafs  nnme  i?  really  not  his, 
but  thai  of  his  teacher,  Eduard  Rcuss.  It  would  be  still  more  correct 
to  call  it  after  Leopold  George  and  Wiihclm  Vaikc,  who,  independent 
alikeofRcu&s  and  of  each  other,  were  the  liist  to  give  it  literary  currtmcy. 
All  three,  again,  arc  disciples  of  Mattin  l^brcchl  de  Wcttc,  the  epoch- 
making  pioneer  of  historical  crilicism  in  this  field.'  He  indeed  did 
not  himself  succeed  in  reaching  a  sure  position,  but  he  was  the  first 

'  M.  W,  L.  de  Welte,  BfUrHs*  mmt  Ei-Uit»ng  m  Jat  A,  T.  (B<l.  I.  Kriliuhtr 
Vtrttitk  iifir  Jit  C/tinhttirJifiat  6er  BitAer  dtr  Chrtnik ;  Bd.  IJ.  *"«>!> 
i/rr  Mesauiktm  Givhuhlt,  Unllc.  1806-7) :  J-  P-  I-  Gcoigc,  Du  iUtrtn  JMiitk^ 
J-'alt  mir  niter  A'rifii  Jtr  G*utigi6«ng  Ai  /VN/a/racA  (Berlin.  18}$:  prctftEC  dated 
talh  October) !  W.  Vaike,  Du  tMisekt  Jk^elegrt  wtsstnuhafiluk  liar^atllt  (fttTtin, 
>^^5i  p'cfscc  <Jal«<l  iSih  O-rtoUi  ;  pul^lication  did  nol  {ct  bcvoixl  TirKl  part  of 
ihc  iim  volume];  K.  1I>  Gtnf,  I>U  geitfiuAtliehen  Siieitr  da  Alltn  Tetlanunu 
(1-cipuc,  1S66J.  Tliit  Giar  ai  well  n*  J.  Oilh  {Mctrv.  A'tv.  dt  T^*a(.,  iii.  Ii4  t(|q.,  jv. 
J  jo  "il'li  I'siis  1S59-60)  owed  the  iiu};ulkc  ti^  \\vt  crilica]  labours  loliit  >i<raiAburg 
tuuler  wu  not  unknown  ;  fcut  how  great  mutt  hive  been  the  iliare  of  Keuci  in  lite 
fajpotbciU  of  Cnf  hiu  only  been  repealed  in  1S79,  by  the  iiublicauon  of  ccrUin  tlicMa 
wbtcli  he  bad  foimuUieU  ai  early  as  iSjj,  but  liaJ  hciilalcU  to  lay  in  print  before  tlie 
general  ihcologicil  public.     Tlie*e  are  as  r<iilous  :— 

"1.  L'^Wmetit  hisiorl']ue  du  PeniAteiiijue  pent  eidoit  JIre  eMtnimeip.tn  «  ncpa* 
Are  confoDdu  avec  ril^mcnt  Icj^l.  2.  L'un  et  I'auire  »ni  pu  exiuci  «&ns  rfJaction 
ccrile:  La  meniitin,  chci  d'atidcni  ^rivain*.  dc  certaincs  invtition*  pxiriaicaki  on 
mmaiquei,  tie  prouve  pu  I'cuMciice  du  PenTatcu<|ue,  el  one  nation  peul  avuir  un  diuil 
couiumifr  mdi  cod«  ^rit.  Lei  iradltiiMit  naiionalei  de«  lara^litei  temonient  pliia 
liaut  (]ue  Ie«  loi*  <lu  Pcnlalmque  CI  ia  retUction  dca  premircc*  e*l  anr  jricuie  \  celte 
dca  MCondei^  4.  L'lni^iti  principal  de  i'liiiiuricn  d«ll  porter  mr  U  dale  det  loti, 
paroe  i)ue  aur  ce  terrain  it  a  t>1u»  de  chanrc  d'anivcr  Ji  dci  i^iulial*  crriaina,  II 
fntl  oi  CDBa^quence  proccder  \  I'mierruEBtoiie  det  i^ofnt.  5.  J.1iiiioire  raconi^, 
dant let  ItvrftidMjagea el  de  Samuel,  «tR>f  me  «npatti«c«llfeoinp<rti«danaltii1tri«>dea 
Rail,  ntcn  eonlixiiciionavecdetlaiKdilM  innuiiquci ;  dfiic  cellri-ci  ('laienlioeonniiea 
«  i'6po(|ii<  de  la  r^laction  dc  ccs  livieA,  k  plui  forte  iai»on  cllcs  n'oni  pat  eaistc  dins 
Id  temps  qui  y  sont  d6:rit<L  Ck,  Let  pioplitio  du  S*  ci  du  7°iuecle  neaaveni  riendn 
code  fnotaique.  7.  J^rfinieeKi  le  premier  proplittefiuiconnalue  uiie  loi  6:rltee(  Mt 
citaliewa  npportenl  au  Denifrononie.  &  I^  Deuternnonie  (tv.  ^j^xaviii.  £8)  *«(  le 
line  qne  let  pr&res  preteadaieot  avoit  ttouv^  dans  le  letnplc  du  tcnii>t  cu  roi  Jonas. 
Ce  code  ol  la  pmrtie  la  plu>  andcnnc  dc  la  lifi^Ulocion  (i^li^^)  comprise  dant  te 
JVniaicuque.  r^.  LliiMoliciIcilMaiJIilesciiiaiittju'il  I'ag^t  dudi-veloppcment  naiioiial 
dAemin^  par  tin  lun  fcritn,  «e  divtKia  on  dent  p^riodri.  avam  «r  ipr^  Joxiuk 
Id  Ec^hiel  vA  aot^icur  i  la  r^dteiiitn  du  code  lituel  et  de*  loit  qui  «nl  definiiivfe- 
neat  ottpnue  b  bicrarchie,  11.  Lc  liire  du  Josue  n'eit  pu,  lant  »'en  laut,  la  partie 
la  plot  r^cenic  de  rouvriEe  eniier.  11.  Lc  rcdacicut  du  PrDtaieuque  m  dblincue 
ctairemeni  de  I'oncien  proph^le  Kojt^"—L' liiitnn  SaiiUt  rt  la  l.ei,  V\r\%,  1879^ 
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ckarly  to  perceive  and  point  out  how  dbconncctcd  are  the  alleged 
starting- point  of  Israel's  htstory  and  that  history  itself.  Tlie  religioas 
community  set  up  on  so  broad  a  basis  in  the  wilderness,  witl)  its  sacred 
centre  and  uiurorm  org£i»iutidn,  disappears  and  leaves  uo  trace  as  soon 
as  Israel  settles  in  a  land  of  it?  own,  and  becomes,  in  any  proper  sense,  a 
natioru  The  period  of  the  Judges  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  contused 
chaoB,  out  of  which  order  and  coherence  are  gradually  evolwd  under 
the  pressure  of  external  circumstances,  but  perfectly  naturally  and  without 
the  faintest  leminiscenca  of  a  sacred  unifpng  consiituiion  that  had 
ronnerly  cxisictl.  Hebrew  antiquity  shows  absolutely  no  tendencies 
towards  a  hierocracy  ;  power  is  wielded  solely  by  the  heads  of  families 
and  of  tribes,  and  by  ilie  kings,  who  exercise  control  over  religious  wor- 
ship also,  and  appoint  and  depose  its  priesti.  'Hie  influence  possessed 
by  the  bltcr  is  purely  moni ;  the  Torah  of  God  is  not  a  document 
in  their  hands  which  guarantees  their  own  position,  but  merely  an 
initruction  for  others  in  ihctr  mouths;  like  thv  word  of  the  prophets, 
it  has  divine  authority  but  not  political  sanction,  and  has  validity  only 
in  so  (ar  as  it  is  voluntarily  accepted.  And  as  tor  the  literature  which 
has  come  down  tu  us  from  the  period  of  the  Ktng«,  it  would  puzzle  the 
very  best  intentions  to  beat  up  so  many  as  two  or  three  unambiguous 
allusiotts  to  the  Ijw,  and  these  cannut  be  held  to  prove  anything  when 
one  considers,  by  way  of  contrast,  what  Homer  was  to  ihc  Greeks. 

To  romplclc  the  nian-cl,in  posi-cxilc  Judaism  the  Moui^m  which  until 
then  had  been  only  hilenl  suddenly  cmerK:cs  into  proniincnc*:  everywhere. 
We  now  find  the  Book  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  higher  life, 
and  the  Jews,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  the  Koran,  are  "  the  people  of  th." 
Book;"  we  have  the  sanctuary  with  its  priests  and  T..e^-iccs  occupying  the 
central  position,  and  the  people  as  a  congregation  encani;>ed  around  it; 
the  cultus.  with  its  burnt-offcrings  and  sin-offerings,  its  purifications  and 
its  abstinences,  its  feasts  and  Sabbaths,  strictly  observed  as  prescribed 
by  the  Ijw,  is  now  the  principal  business  of  life.  When  wc  take  tht- 
community  of  the  second  temple  and  compare  it  with  the  ancient 
pec^Ic  of  Israel,  wc  ore  at  once  able  to  realise  how  far  removed  was  the 
latter  from  so-called  Mosaism.  The  Jews  themsvlves  vrcre  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  distance.  The  revision  of  the  Iktoks  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  undertaken  towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  a 
revision  much  more  thorough  than  is  commonly  assumed,  condemns 
AS  heretical  the  whole  age  of  the  Kings.     At  a  later  dati^  as  the  past 
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became  more  snd  more  invested  with  a  certain  nimbus  of  sanctity-,  men 
preferred  to  clothe  it  with  the  characters  of  legitimacy  rather  than  sit  in 
judgmenl  upon  it  The  Book  of  Chronicles  shows  in  what  manner  it  wa* 
necessary  lo  deal  with  the  history  of  bygone  times  when  it  *tis  assumed 
that  the  ^fos.1i■:.  hierocracy  was  their  fiindamental  institution. 

a.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  designed  merely  to  maltc  it  plain  thai 
the  problem  we  have  set  before  us  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  but  actual 
and  urgent.  They  are  intended  to  introduce  it ;  but  to  solve  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy.  The  question iWhat  is  the  historical  place  of  the  La* 
does  not  even  admit  of  being  put  in  these  simple  terms.  For  the  I^w, 
if  by  that  word  we  understand  the  entire  Pentateuch,  is  no  iiierary  unity, 
and  no  simple  hi.itorical  quantity.'  Since  the  days  of  Pcyrerius  and 
Spinnza,  criticism  h.is  acknowledged  the  complex  character  of  that 
remarkable  literary  production,  and  from  Jean  Astruc  onwards  has 
laboured,  nut  without  success,  at  disentangling  its  original  elements.  At 
present  there  are  a  number  of  results  that  can  be  regarded  as  settled. 
The  following  are  some  of  them.  The  five  Books  of  Moses  and  the 
Hook  of  Joshua  constitute  one  whole,  ihc  conqucit  of  the  Promised 
Ijuid  rather  than  the  death  of  Moses  forming  the  true  conclusion  of  the 
pntiiarchal  history,  the  exodus,  and  the  wandering  in  Ibc  wilderness. 
From  ajitcrary  t>oint  of  view,  accordingly,  it  is  more  accurate  to  speak  of 
the  Hexatcuch  than  of  the  Pentateuch.  Out  of  this  whole,  the  Book  of 
Oeuierohomy,  as  cssentiaily  an  independent  law-book,  admits  of  being 
separated  most  easily.  Of  what  remains,  the  parts  most  easily  dis- 
*in!!aished  belong  to  the  so-called  "main  stock"  (" Gnindschrift "^ 
f*  jtmerly  also  called  the  FJohislic  document,  on  accounTof  the  use  it 
makes  of  the  divine  name  Elohim  upto  the  time  of  Moses,  imd  designated 
by  Ewald.  with  reference  to  the  regularly  recurring  supcrscTiptions  in 
<lencsis,  as  the  Book  of  Origins.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  liking  for 
number,  and  measure,  and  formula  generally,  by  its  stiff  pedantic  mj-Ic, 
by  its  cotutant  use  of  certain  phrases  and  turns  of  expression  which  do 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  older  Hebrew;  its  characteristics  are  more 
strongly  marked  than  (hose  of  any  of  the  others,  end  make  it  accordingly 
the  easiest  w  recognise  with  escrtainty.  Its  basis  is  the  Book  of  Levitictis 
and  the  allied  jjortions  of  the  adjoining  books, — Exod.  xxv.-xl.,  with  i 
the  exception  of  chajK.  xxxii.  -  xxxiv.,  and    Num.   i. -x.,  xv, -xiK.,  ; 

■  Compare  ibe  irtide  "  PcBtamdi "  in  lli«  niath  «dtlion  of  the  Em^/itdiA 
ffritoMMk*,  voJ.  avlli.     '  ^ 
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wv.-ioavi.,   with  liifling  exceptions.       It   thus    certains    legislation 

rhicfly,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  relates  suUtantially  to  the  worship  of  the 

tatiemaclc  and  cognate  matters.     It  is_hisloricaI  only  in  form;  the 

hisioT}-  serves  merely  ss  a  ftamcvarit  on  wliich  to  arr^ingc  the  legislative 

material,  or  as  a  mask  to  dis^guisc  it.     For  the  most  pan,  the  tliiead  of 

the  narrative  is  extremely  thin,  and  o(ieD  serves  merely  to  cany  out  the 

chronoiog)-,  which  a  kept  up  without  a  hiatus  from  the  Creation  to 

Exodus ;  it  btiCDtnes  fuller  only  on  the  occasions  in  which  other 

lercsts  come  into  play,  as,  for  example,  in  Genesis,  with  regard  to  the 

three  piTcludes  to  the  Mosaic  covenant  which  are  connected  with  the 

naincs  of  Adam,  Ncah,  and  Abraham  respectively.     When  this  funda- 

itiental  document  is  aisu  scpaiaccd  out  as  well  as  Deuteronomy,  tiiere 

remains  the  Jchovistic  histor^'-booic,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  two 

others,  is  essentially  of  a  narrative  character,  and  sets  forth  wilh  full 

sympathy  and  enjoyment  the  maleriaU  handed  down  by  tradition.     The 

y  of  the  patiuudis.  which  belongs  to  thb  document  almost  entirely, 

I  what  best  marks  its  character ;  that  story  is  not  here  dealt  with  merely 

a£  tk  suitunory  inuoduction  to  something  of  greater  imponance  which 

I  to  follow,  but  as  a  subject  of  primary'  importance,  deserving  the  fullest 

eaiment  jxMsible.     l^ttlaiive  elements  have  been  taken  into  it  only 

at  one  point,  where  they  fit  into  the  historicil  canneciion,  namely,  when 

the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai  is  spoken  of  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv. ) 

^m      SchoUrs  long  rested  satisfied  with  this  twofold  division  of  the  non- 

^^DcuterotXNnic  Ilcxatcuch,  until  Iluprdd  demutistratcd  in  certain  parlsi 

^Hr  Ocncsts,  which  until  then  had  been  assigned  iwrtly  to  the  "main 

^Tiock"  and  partly  to  the  jehovisl,  the  existence  of  a  third  continuous 

isource,  l^work  of  the  so-called  younger  Elohist.     The  choice  of  this 

name  w^Rluc  to  the  circumstance  that  in  this  document  a\no  Elohim  is 


^^^wha 


ordinary  name  o\  the  Deity,  as  it  is  in  the  "main  slock"  up  to 
lod.  VI.;  the  epithet  "younger,"  tio«evci,  is  better  left  out,  as  it 
involves  an  unproved  assumption,  and  besides,  is  no  longer  ret^utred  for 
dutinclion's  sake,  now  that  the  "main  stock"  is  no  longer  referred 
to  under  so  unsuitable  a  name  as  that  of  Elohist.  Hupfcld  further 
nsaumod  that  all  the  three  sources  continued  to  exist  separately 
til  some  one  at  a  later  date  brought  them  together  simuttane- 
ty  into  n  single  whole.  But  thi«  it  a  view  that  cannot  be 
maintained:  not  merely  is  the  Elohist  in  his  matter  and  in  his 
manner  of  looking  at  things  most  closely  akin  to  the  Jehovtst ;  his 
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document  lias  come  down  lo  us,  as  Koldckc  was  the  firsl  to  perceive,^ 
only  in  cjctracts  embodied  in  the  Jchovist  narrative. '  Thus,  notwilii- 
sianding  Hupfeld's  discover}-,  the  old  division  into  two  great  sections 
continues  to  hold  good,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  adhering  to  lliis 
lirimary  distinction  2S  the  ba^s  of  further  historical  research,  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  which  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  dearly  perceived,  that 
not  only  the  Jchovistic  document,  but  the  "  main  stock  "  as  well,  arc 
complex  products,  and  that  alongside  of  them  occur  hybrid  or  posthu- 
mous elements  which  do  not  admit  of  being  simply  referred  to  cither 
the  one  or  ili«  other  fonnation.' 

Now  the  Ijw,  whose  historical  position  we  have  to  determine,  is 
the  so-called  "main  stock,"  which,  both  bjr  its  contents  and  bjr  its 
origin,  is  entitled  lo  be  called  the  Priestly  Code,  and  will  accordingly  be 
so  designated.  Tlie  Priestly  Cude  preponderates  over  the  rest  of  the 
legislation  in  force,  as  well  as  in  l^ujlt  ;  in  all  matters  of  primary  in> 
ix>rtance  it  is  the  normal  and  final  authority.  It  was  according  to  the 
model  furnished  by  it  that  the  Jews  under  Ezra  ordered  their  sacre 
community,  and  upon  it  are  fonned  our  conceptions  of  the  Mc 
theocracy,  with  the  tabernacle  at  its  centre,  the  high  priest  at  iG 
head,  the  pricstK  and  Invites  as  its  organs,  the  legitimate  cuitus  ua  it 


'  Hermann  HupfcU.  Dit  Qntlt<ii  Jfr  (kiftii  n.  Jit  Art  ihrtr  ZuMntUunutmn 
Berlin,  1833 ;  ThMdor  Ni3l<lclie,  DU  1.  g.  Crwtdttiiri/t  Jtj  PtHtaUutA,  in  Vnti 
tmtAtingfa  uir  Kritii  dtt  Altm  Ttttamiutf,  Kid,  r869. 

*  J.  WelthauMD,  Du  Cotnfoinion  dti  fftxatauki,  \a  Jakri.  /.  DtuluM*  7>a>> 
l»git,  1S76,  p.  39a'4Sc\  sji-toi;  1877,  p.  407-479.  1  do  not  iDn»t  on  all  th« 
ilc(BiIt>  but,  *i  icgwiit  the  way  in  wUith  the  lilctiu)'  proccu  which  raulEcd  ui  lii« 
rofmuian  of  the  rcniaicuch  i*  10  be  Inokcd  ai  in  geneiitl,  t  believe  t  tiad  indiaicd 
the  proper  line  ni  invotipiibii.  Hitherto  the  tml^  imiMimnt  cvrreciiont  1  hare 
KCelicd  have  heien  iIiom  cf  Kueiien  In  liis  Cotirtlnttiimi  l^  tkt  Crifitum  »/  the 
I'tatabtuh  ahJ  Jeihita,  fahWJlir A  >a  tlia  I.oyden  TAfeJa/^.-M  Tijiiuhriji ;  hni  IhMc 
•re  altogether  welcome,  mb»niuch  a>  tlicy  only  fiec  my  own  fundunenlnl  view 
from  lomc  iclict  of  the  olil  leaven  of  a  mechanical  sc|ieii3Eioii  of  souccn  which  hiul 
coolinutd  10  iillieic  to  II.  For  wbal  Kucnen  poinii  out  is  |ht[  ceruiii  element* 
nasi|;i»d  by  me  to  the  Elohivt  nte  not  (ngment*  of  a.  once  indcpenJoni  wlinle,  but 
inlefpolated  and  paruilic  audilivnii.  ^^'llat  cflcct  ihi*  dein«n>t ration  may  bare  on 
tlte  jiuIgiiMnl  we  fona  of  the  l£lohi»t  binueU  i*  a*  yet  nncenaiii.  In  the  fflllowini; 
paEc*  ikc  JclMTiiiic  hi«toiylx)ok  U  denoted  by  the  tjtnbol  JE.  its  Jehovistic  part 
by  J,  ind  the  Elohittic  by  E ;  th«  "maia  stock"  jiuniiacl  *lfnple,  which  li  di«- 
tineuithrd  by  itt  lyLtematiBing  history  and  it  teen  iintiloyed  in  Crnem,  ti  cxll*d  lh« 
Itook  of  the  Fout  CovcnunU  and  ii  tyint>o!i»eii  by  Q ;  for  the  "  main  ttock"  u  a 
whole  [as  mo'lilicd  \ff  an  editotial  pruceu)  tiie  title  of  [*iie»tly  Code  and  the  tynibol 
AtJ  (Q  ind  KeTUcn>)aic  employed.  \ 
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jlar  function.  It  is  precisely  this  l^w,  so  calletl  par  txaiUme,  that 
lies  the  diflicullics  out  of  which  our  problem  rises,  and  it  is  only  in 
eoanection  niih  it  that  the  great  dilTcrencc  of  opinion  exists  as  to  date. 
Wltfa  regard  to  the  Jebovisuc  document,  all  are  happily  agreed  that, 
subsuniially  nl  nil  events,  ia  language,  hoii/^n,  and  other  features, 
Jt  dalc$_&oni  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  to  wrhldl  llie.&asst 
of  Judges.  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  the  oldest  extatU  prophmcal 
ittngi  also  bclon^.^lfic  period  of  the  kings  and  prophets  whidi4ue- 
ceded  the  dissolution  of  the  two  Israelite  kingdoms  by  the  Assjrians. 
About  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  there  is  still  less  dispute;  in  ait 
cks  where  appreciattsn  of  scientiiic  results  caa  be  looked  for  at  all, 
b  reeognised  that  it  was  composed  in  the  s^mc  age  as  tliat  in 
wbich  it  WAS  discovered,  and  that  it  was  mode  the  rule  of  Jost&h's 
formation,  which  took  place  about  a  generaiton  before  the  des^rucllon 
;  Jfru>ialt:in  by  the  Chaid-neans.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  I'lifsllj 
thit  opinions  differ  widely ;  for  it  tries  hard  to  imitate  the  cos- 
rinne  of  the  Mosaic  period,  and,  with  whatever  success,  to  disguise 
own.  ThLs  in  not  nearly  so  much  the  case  with  [>euteronomy, 
ch,  in  fact,  allows  the  real  situation  {that  of  ihc  period  during  which, 
hartng  been  destroyed,  only  the  kingdoni  of  Judab  continued 
subsbt)  to  reveal  itself  very  plainly  ilirouj^li  that  which  is  assumed 
i.  S,  xix.  8).  And  the  Jehovj»t  does  not  even  pretend  to  being  a 
L&w  of  any  kind  \  it  aims  at  beint;  a  simple  book  of  histoty  ;  the 
distance  between  the  present  and  the  pai^t  spoken  of  is  not  concealed 
in  the  very  least  It  is  bete  that  all  the  remarks  are  found  which 
attracted  the  aitcniton  of  Abcnesra  and  aitenrard-s  of  SpinOAi,  such  as 
sn.  xii.  6  (  "  And  the  Canaanite  was  ihen  in  the  land  "),  Gen,  xxxvi.  31 
fThese  are  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom  before  the  children  of 
Hcl  had  a  kin^").  Num.  xii.  fi,  7,  Deut.  xxxiv.  lo  ("There  arose  not 
I  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses").  The  Priestly  Code,  on 
the  other  hand,  guards  itself  against  all  reference  to  later  times  and 
Itlcd  life  in  Canaan,  which  both  in  the  Jchoi-istLc  itook  of  llie  Cure- 
^iixod.  xxi.-xxiii.J  and  in  Deuteronomy  arc  the  csprc3s  baua  of  tbc 
>q :  it  keeps  itself  carefully  and  strictly  within  the  hn>its  4>f  the 
lalion  in  the  wilderness,  for  which  inallierioiKnesKitseeks  to  give  the 
IthasactuaUybecii  successful,  with  its  movable  inbemacle,  its  wan- 
dering cump,  and  other  archaic  details,  in  so  concealing  the  inte  date  of 
its  composition  that  its  many  se'fious  inconsisiencics  with  what  we  know. 
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from  olli<T  sources,  of  Hebrew  antiquity  previous  to  the  exile,  arc  onh 
Uken  as  proving  that  it  lies  far  beyond  all  known  history,  and  on 
account  of  tti  enormoui  antiquity  can  hATdly  be  brought  into  any  cc 
nection  u-ith  it.     It  is  the  Priestly  Code,  then,  that  presents  us  with 
probleai. 

3.  The  instinct  was  a  sound  one  which  led  criticism  for  the  time  beir 
to  lum  aside  from  jhc  historical  problem  which  had  originally  present 
itsclT  to  Dc  U'ctlc,  and  aftcrwar3s liad  been  more  dislinclly  apprchcnd« 
by  CcoT^c  and  Vallce.  in  order,  in  the  firt^t  insiance,  to  come  to  some 
sort  of  clear  understanding  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Hut  a  mistake  was  committed  when  it  was  supposed  that  by  a  44!pan- 
tion  of  the  sources  (in  which  operation  attention  was  quite  properly 
directed  chiefly  to  Genesis)  that  }<reat  historical  question  bad  been 
incidentally  answered.  The  fact  was,  that  it  had  been  merely  put  to 
sleep,  and  Oraf  has  the  credit  of  having,  after  a  con»deiable  tiuerral, 
awakened  it  again.  In  doing  ko,  indeed,  be  in  turn  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  knowing  what  success  had  been  achieved  in 
separating  the  sources,  and  thereby  he  became  involved  in  a  desperate 
and  utterly  untenable  assumption.  'I'his  assumption,  howcycr,  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  his  own  hypothesis,  and  at  once  fell  to  the 
ground  when  the  level  to  which  Kupfcld  brought  the  criticism  of  the  text 
had  been  reached,  (fmf  originally  followed  the  older  view,  esjwused 
by  Tuch  in  particular,  that  in  Genesis  the  Priestly  Code,  with  its  so 
obtntsively  bare  skeleton,  is  the  "main  stock,"  and  that  it  is  the 
Jehovisi  who  supplements,  and  is  therefore  of  course  the  later. 
But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  the  ritual  tegifilature  of  the 
middle  books  as  much  more  recent  than  the  workof  the  Jehovtst,  he  was 
compelled  to  tear  it  asunder  as  best  he  could  frnm  its  introduction 
in  Genesis,  and  to  separate  the  t»'o  halves  of  the  Priestly  Coiic  by  half 
a  millenniutn.  But  Hupfcid  had  lung  before  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Jehovist  is  no  mere  supplementcr,  but  the  author  of  a  perfectly 
independent  work,  and  that  the  passages,  tuch  as  Gen.  xx-xxtl,  inHially 
cited  »s  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  Jehovist  worked  over  the 
"main  stock,"  really  proceed  from  quite  another  source, — the  Elohisi. 
llius  the  SI  ambling-block  of  (iraf  had  already  been  taken  out  of  the 
way,  and  his  path  hod  been  made  clear  by  an  unlooked-for  ally. 
Kollowirtg  Kuerten's  suggettion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  helping- 
hand  extended  10  him ;  he  gave  up  his  violent  diviiiion  of  the  Priesil]^ 
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Code,  And  then  had  no  difficulty  in  dcducin;;  fram  the  icsults  which  he 
had  obtained  with  lespcct  lo  the  main  legal  portion  similar  consequences 
with  regard  to  the  n^nalivc  part  in  Genesis.' 
I  The  foundations  were  now  laid-,  it  is  K.uenen  who  has  since  done  most 
lor  Ihc  funher  development  of  the  hrpothesiti. '  The  defenders  oC  the 
prerailing  opinion  maintained  their  ground  as  well  as  ihej'  could,  but 
from  long  pofsession  had  got  somewhat  settled  on  their  lees.  They 
raised  against  the  assailants  a  series  of  objections,  all  of  which,  however, 
laboured  more  or  less  ander  the  disativa.nuj;e  that  tbey  rested  upon  the 
(omidation  which  had  already  been  shattered.  Paaagcs  were  quoted 
from  Amns  and  Hnsca  as  implying  an  acquaintance  with  the  Priestly 
Code,  but  they  were  no!  buch  as  couk!  make  any  impression  on  those 
who  were  already  persuaded  that  the  latter  was  the  more  recent.  Again 
it  was  asserted,  and  almott  with  violefvcc,  ihJt  the  Priestly  Code  could  not 
be  later  than  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  Peiiteronomiil  actually  had  it 
before  hira.  But  the  evidences  of  this  prored  eittremely  problematical, 
while,  on  the  oihar  hand,  the  dqiendenco  of  Dcuteroni>my,  as  a  whole, 
on  the  jehovist  came  out  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Appeal  was  made 
to  the  laicsi  redaction  of  (he  entire  Mexatcuch,  a  redaction  which  was 
assumed  lo  be  IVulcrononiistic;  bm  this  yielded  the  result  that  the 
Deoieronomistic  redaction  could  nowhere  be  traced  in  any  of  the  parl^ 
belonging  to  the  PriestlyCode.  Even  the  history  of  the  language  itself 
was  forcetl  to  render  service  against  (Iraf:  it  had  already  been  Ion  much 
the  cttstom  to  deal  with  that  as  if  it  were  soft  wax.  To  say  all  in  a  word, 
the  arguments  whi«h  were  brought  into  play  as  a  rtile  derived  all  their 
force  from  a  moral  conviction  that  the  ritual  legislation  mutl  be  old,  and 

>   K.   H.  Graf,   lUrV  i.  g.  G''yJ"i"Jt  -iti  rtttaUwhi,  in  Mctx'i  Anhn-  {IS69), 

p.  466-477-     Aittily  *9  1 866  he  had  alicady  ciprciacO  liim^inn  a  IcitCT  to  Kacncn 

INomnbci  fit  urollom  :— "Vuut  n>e  falm  pmMmiivne  tolailon  dcccilc  ttiigmc 

c'Mt  qn*  In  pirties  ri.(>iiiMii]Uct  dc  la  Ccnfaw  »micnt  post^iiciues  lux  jiiu- 

^ici  je)ioviaM)u«i."     Compue  Ktienen,  Th^l.  Tifdaknfi  I1S70),  p   413.     Gmi  \,aA 

iIh*  >■  t)>it  rcipcc;  followed  Kcnu,  who  {il  j-frj,  p.  34)  lavi  vf  himaclf :  "  !.«  c^c 

■iUt  <k  OM  criiirgue  a  i\i  qiK,  i  r<^n)  do  loul  cc  qui   nc   icntioll  fas  dutk  trt 

M^ati  cnnnerts  ci-dcHiu,  Je  mlai*  ibiii  I'omitta  iracro  p^ir  mcG  (kvancicrt,  sd. 

iKUl  Mill  plui  uniple  •xnmcn  i]iie  Ic  Penuieu(]ii«  ctait  rmivntge  de  /iu/^vvw 

wloliiMc,  <aBip>Cti^   par  rkiilrritn  jchovi-lc,   el   tie  ne  tcndant  piu  comple  de  U 

inl^  doBt  r^tmcBt  ltc*l.  (loni  je  m'rtaii  occnpi  ncliMtvcmenl,  Miaii  venii  te 

■indie  i  I'^l/ment  huKonqnc. 

*  A  KucDcn.  IM  GulsitifHit  TUN  ItTMi,  llaatkm,  1869-70 ( Ens*  tntnil.  /I'ttiQ/mi 
'/mwy,  1874-SI.  and  Dt  fritnerlijk* Fiii.\H,idu:mva)i  i'tnt-titu-li m Josiia,'m  Tltt*i. 

n^jtr.  (1K70),  pt  391-4'^ 
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teulJ  not  possibly  have  been  commiited  to  writing  for  the  first  time 
within  the  period  of  Judaism ;  that  it  was  not  operative  before  then, 
that  it  did  not  even  admit  of  being  carried  into  effect  in  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  previous  to  the  exile,  could  not  shake  the  conviction— all 
the  firmer  because  it  did  not  rest  on  arguments — that  at  least  it  existed 
previously. 

The  firemen  never  came  near  the  spot  where  the  conflagration  raged  ; 
for  it  is  only  within  ti:ie  region  of  religious  antiquities  and  dominant 
religious  ideas, — the  region  which  \'alke  in  his  Bibladtt  T/teoiogU  had 
occupied  in  its  full  breadth,  and  where  the  real  battle  fiist  kindled — 
that  the  controversy  can  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue.  In  making  the 
following  attempt  in  this  direction,  I  stsrt  from  the  comparison  of  tlic 
three  constituents  of  the  Pentateuch, -^the  Priestly  Code,  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  work  of  the  JchovLst,  The  contents  of  the  first  two  are,  of  course, 
legislaiionja.'iwc  havcsccn;  those  of  the  third  are  narrative;  but,  as  tli«j 
Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.),  the  Law  of  the  Two  Tables  (Exod.  xxxiv.),  and 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.)  shon-,  tlie  legislative  ele- 
nient  is  not  wholly  absent  Iram  the  Jchovist,  and  much  less  is  the 
lliatoncal  absent  from  the  Priestly  Code  or  Deuteronomy.  Further, 
each  writer's  legal  standpoint  is  mirrored  in  his  account  of  the  history, 
and  conversely ;  thus  there  is  no  lack  either  of  indirect  or  of  direct 
iminls  of  comparison.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  three  constituent 
elements  are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals ;  the  ques-  _ 
lion  then  arises,  In  what  order  ?  Deuteronomy  stands  in  a  relation  of 
comparative  nearness  both  to  the  Jehovisi  and  to  the  Priestly  Cocic : 
the  disiance  between  the  last  two  is  by  far  the  gTeates:,^o  great  that 
on  this  ground  alone  Ewald  as  early  as  the  year  1831  {Siud.  u.  KriL, 
\*.  604)  declared  it  impossible  that  the  one  could  have  been  ivriiien  to 
iu[q>lcmcnt  the  other.  Combining  (his  oUervaiion  with  the  undisputed 
priority  of  the  Jehovist  over  Deuteronomy,  it  will  follow  that  the  Pri^£^| 
Code  stands  last  in  the  series.  Hut  such  n  consideration,  although,  to 
far  as  I  know,  proceeding  upon  admitted  data,  has  no  value  as  long  as 
it  confines  itself  to  such  mere  generalities.  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
succession  of  the  three  elements  in  detail,  and  at  once  to  test  and  to  lix 
each  by  reference  to  an  independent  standard,  namely,  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  Israel  so  far  as  that  is  known  to  us  by  trvMworthy 
icstitnunics,  from  independent  sources. 

The  literary  and  historical  investigation  on  which  we  thus  enter  is 
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both  wiOc  and  difficult  It  falls  into  three  pans.  In  the  ^rst,  which 
I.iys  the  found ations,  the  dnta  relating  to  sacicd  archxolo^  arc  brought 
together  and  nrranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  iliat  in  the  Pcnintciich 
ihe  dementi  foUowf  upon  one  another  and  from  one  another  precisely  as 
the  steps  of  the  development  deniunstrabljr  do  in  the  history-.  Almost 
involuntarily  this  argument  has  taken  the  ihape  of  a  son  of  history  of 
the  ordinances  of  worship.  Rude  and  colourless  that  history  must  be 
confessed  to  be, — a  fault  due  to  the  matcrinls,  which  hardly  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  mark  the  contrast  between  pre-exilic  and  poa-exilic, 
and,  in  a  secondary  measure,  that  between  Deuteronomjc  and  pre- 
Deuteronomic.  At  the  same  time  there  is  this  advantagt-  arising  out  of 
the  breadth  of  the  periods  treated  :  ihey  cannot  fail  to  distinguiili  theni- 
selves  from  each  other  in  a  tangible  manner;  it  must  be  possible  in  the 
case  of  historical,  and  even  of  legal  works,  to  recognise  whether  they 
were  wriitcn  before  or  after  the  exile.  The  scamd  pari,  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  the  first,  traces  ihc  influence  of  the  successively  prevailing  \ 
ideas  and  tendencies  upon  the  shaping  of  historical  tradition,  and  follows 
various  phases  in  which  that  was  conceived  and  set  forth.  It  con- 
s,  so  to  speak,  a  history  of  tradition.  The  fh'fJ  pan  sums  up  the 
itical  results  of  tlie  precctlinj^  two,  with  some  funiier  determining 
insiderations,  and  concludes  with  a  mote  general  survey. 

The  assumptions  1  make  will  find  an  ever-recurring  jusiilication  in 
courM  of  the  investigation  ;  the  two  principal  are.  th.-it  the  woiik  of 
Jehovist,  so  far  as  the  nucleus  of  it  is  concerned,  belongs  to  the 
course  of  the  Assyrian  [leriod.  and  thai  Deuteronomy  belongs  to  its 
cluEC.  Moreover,  however  strongly  I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  is  to 
be  dated  in  accordance  with  a  Kings  xxii.,  1  do  not,  like  Graf,  so  use 
this  position  as  to  moke  it  the  fulcrum  for  my  lever.  Deuteronomy  is 
the  starting-point,  not  in  the  sense  that  without  it  it  would  be  impossible 
to  accompiish  anything,  but  only  becattsc,  when  its  position  has  been 
historically  ascertained,  we  cannot  decline  to  go  on,  but  must  demand 

t  the  position  of  the  FricRiIy  Code  should  also  be  fixed  by  reference 

history.     My  inquiry  proceed?)  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of  Graf, 
and  comes  ne_arcr_  to  thai  of  Vatke,  from  whom  indeed  I  gratefully 

nowledge  myself  to  have  leami  best  and  most. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PLACE  OP  WORSHIP. 

As  we  learn  from  thc^c^w  Testaracot,  the  Jews  and  the  Sjiinaritans  in 
Ihe  days  of  Jesus  were  not  agreed  on  the  question  whicb  was  the  pioper 
place  of  worship,  but  that  there  could  be  only  one  was  taken  to  be  as 
certain  as  the  uniiy  of  God  Himself.  The  Jews  maintained  that  place  to 
be  the  temple  at  lyimlem.  and  whetijLvns  destroyed  ibe;  ceased  to 
uoifice.  But  this  oneness  of  the  sanctuary  tn  Israel  was  not  originally 
recognJsed  either  in  fact  or  in  law ;  ic  was  a  slow  growth  of  time:  With 
the  help  of  the  Old  Testament  we  arc  still  (luitc  able  to  trace  the 
process.  In  doing  so,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  scveml  stages  of 
derelopmeni.  We  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  three 
COn&tJtuent  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  girc  tolctnsof  anyiclationsbtptoonc 
<u  other  of  these ;  whether  and  how  they  fall  in  «-ith  the  course  of  the 
btstorieal  development  which  we  arc  able  to  follow  by  the  aid  of  the 
hisioricfti  and  prophetic  books  from  the  period  of  the  Judges  onwards^. 


I.  For  the  earliest  period  of  the  histoT>'  of  Israel;  all  that  preeedes 
(he  building  of  thv  temple,  not  a  tmce  can  be  found  of  any  sanctuary 
of  exclusive  legitimacy.  la  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  hardly 
a  place  is  loentioned  at  which  we  have  not  at  least  casual  mention  of  an 
altar  and  of  sacrifice.  In  great  measure  ibis  multiplicity  of  sanctuaries 
was  port  of  the  heritage  taken  over  from  jhe  Cma^nites  by  the  Hebrews; 
as  they  appropciated  the  towns  and  the  cuhurc  generally  of  the 
previous  inhabitants,  so  also  did  they  take  possession  of  their  sacred 
places.  The  system  of  high  places  (Bamoth),  with  all  the  apparatus 
thereto  belonging,  is  cenainly  Canaanite  originally  (Dent.  xiL  9.  30  ■ 

L    >uin.  xxxiii  52  ;  Exod.  xxxiv,  1  a  seq.^  but  afterwards  is  of  quite  genera! 

I    Dccuncnce  among  the  Hebrews.    At  Sheclwm  and  Oibeon  the  transl' 
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lion  takes  place  almost  in  the  full  light  of  histoTy;  some  other 
IsnieUie  places  of  worship,  certain  of  which  ate  afterwards  represet 
as  Lcvitical  towns,  betray  their  origin  by  their  names  at  leas:,  e.g., 
sheraesh  or  Ir  Herts  (Sun-town),  and  Ashiaroth  Kamaim  (the  Iwohor 
Astane).  In  the  popular  recollection,  also,  the  memory  of  the  fact 
many  of  ihc  most  prominent  sacrificial  scats  were  already  in  existence 
at  the  date  of  the  immigration  continues  to  survive.  Shcchcm,  Bethel, 
Bccrsheba,  figure  in  Genesis  as  instituted  by  the  patriarchs;  oOoMjL 
c<|ually  important  holy  sites,  not  so,  'llic  reason  for  the  distinction  ^| 
only  lie  in  a  consciousness  of  the  mote  recent  origin  of  the  latter ;  those 
of  the  one  class  had  been  found  by  the  people  when  they  came,  thtue 
of  ihe  other  category  they  bad  themselves  esublished.  For  of  course^ 
if  the  Hebrews  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  old 
holy  places  of  the  country,  neither  did  they  feel  any  difficulty  in  insd- 
tuliog  new  ones.  In  Gilgal  and  Shiloh,  in  the  fixed  camps  where,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  had  found  a  permanent  foothold  in  Palestine 
proper,  there  forthwith  arose  imi»rtant  centres  of  worship ;  so  likewise 
in  other  places  of  political  importance,  even  in  such  as  only  teropoiaiily 
come  into  prominence,  as  Ophrah,  Ramaii,  and  Nob  near  Gibcafa. 
And,  apart  from  the  greater  cities  with  their  more  or  less  regular  religious 
service,  it  is  perfectly  pennissiblc  to  creel  an  aliar  extempore,  and  oSct 
sacriGo:  wherever  an  occasion  presents  it5cl£  ^Vbcn,  after  the  battle  of 
Micfamash,  the  people,  tired  and  hungry,  fell  upon  the  eatiLc  they  had 
taken,  and  begin  to  devour  the  flesh  with  the  blood  (that  is,  without 
pouring  out  the  blood  on  the  altar),  Saul  caused  a  great  uone  to  be< 
erected,  and  ordered  that  every  man  should  slaughter  his  ox  or  hts 
sheep  there. .  This  was  the  first  altar  which  Saul  erected  to  Jehovah, 
adds  the  narittor,  certainly  not  as  a  reproach,  nor  even  to  signalise 
his  conduct  as  anything  surprisinj;  or  exceptional  'llic  instince  is  all 
the  more  instructive,  because  it  shows  how  the  prohibition  to  eat  flesh 
without  rendering  the  blood  back  to  God  at  a  time  when  the  people  did 
not  live  crowded  together  nnthin  a  quite  limiccd  area  necessarily  pre- 
supposed libeny  to  sacrifice  anywhere — or  to  slaughter  anywhere  ;  for 
originally  the  two  words  are  absolutely  synonymous. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  sacrificial  seats  (even  when  the  im- 
provised oner  arc  left  out  of  account)  were  not  all  alike  in  the  regard  in 
which  they  were  held,  or  in  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  resorted 
to.     Besidea  purely  local  ones,  there  were  others  to  which  pilgriougca 
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'  -were  mad«  from  far  and  near.  Towards  the  close  of  the  peiiod  of  the 
jodgcs,  Sh|loh  appcais_to_  luYe^scquircd  an  iiapoitaocc  that  perhaps 
extended  even  beyond  ihc  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  By  a  later  age 
the  temple  there  was  even  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  temple  of 
Soiomoii,  that  is,  as  Ihe  one  legitimate  place  of  woiship  to  which  Jehovah 
had  made  a  giant  of  all  the  bumt-offetings  of  the  children  of  Israel 
{Jer.  vii.  12  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  97-36).  But,  in  point  offset,  if  a  protperoag 
man  of  Epliraiin  or  Benjamin  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  joyful  festival 
at  Shiloh  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  icason  for  his  doing  so  vas  not 
that  he  could  have  had  no  opponunity  at  his  home  in  Ramah  ur 
Gibeah  (bi  eating  and  drinking  before  the  Lord.  Any  strict  centralisa- 
tioQ  b  for  that  period  inconceivable,  alike  in  the  religious  as  in  every 
ether  aptiere.  This  is  seen  even  in  the  circumstance  that  the  dcitruc- 
tioa  of  the  temple  of  Shiloh,  the  priesthood  of  which  wc  find  offici- 
ating at  Nob  a  little  later,  did  not  exerdse  the  smallest  modifying 
inSuence  upon  the  character  and  potitioa  of  the  cultus ;  Shiloh  dis- 
appears quietly  from  the  scene,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  until  we 
learn  from  Jeremiah  that  at  least  from  the  time  when  Solomon's  temple 
was  founded  its  temple  lay  in  ruins. 

For  the  peiiod  during  which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  in 
abtcncc,  e^'en  the  latest  redaction  of  the  htsiorical  books  (which 
perhaps  does  noi  everywhere  proceed  from  the  same  hand,  but  all  dates 
from  the  same  period— that  of  the  Babylonian  exile — and  has  its  origin 
in  the  same  sporit)  leaves  untouched  the  multiplicity  of  altar!>  and  of 
holy  places.  No  king  after  Solomon  is  left  unccnsuicd  for  having, 
tolerated  the  high  places,  but  Samuel  is  permitted  in  his  proper  pct^n 
to  preside  over  a  sacrificial  fcait  at  the  Bamah  of  hb  native  town,  and 
Solomon  at  the  beginning  nf  his  reign  to  inilitute  a  similar  one  at  the 
gnat  Bamah  of  Gibcoo,  without  being  blamed.  The  offensive  name 
is  iguA  and  again  employed  in  the  mo»t  innocent  manner  in  i  Sam. 
ix.,  K.,  and  the  later  editors  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged.  Tlie  principle 
which  guides  this  apparently  unequal  distribution  of  censure  bccomea 
dear  from  1  Kings  iii.  3  :  "  The  people  sacrificed  upon  the  high  placeS) 
for  as  yet  no  bouse  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  had  been  built."  Not 
imtil  the  house  had  been  huih  to  the  name  of  Jehovah — such  is  the 
idea— Tilid  the  law  come  into  force  which  forbade  having  6tbcr  places 
of  woohip  besides.'  From  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
'  Conpaic  1  Klnss  viil,  i&    AuMdinj;  to  Dcut.  ui.  10  ki).,  (he  local  natty  oX 
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which  is  also  treated  as  h  leading  epoch  in  chronology,  a  new 

the  faistoryof  worship  is  accordingly  dated, — and  to  a  certain  extent  1 

justice;    The  juonarcliy.  m_lsrad  owed,  its  oripin  to  the 

under  sct-erc  extemul  pressure,  had  cotnc  to  be  felt  for  btinginj 

into  th«  oncncbs  ot  a  people  and  a  kingdom  the  hitherto  Tcry  tooitif 

connected  trihes  and  families  of  the  Hebrews ;  it  had  an  avowedly  ce»- 

tralising  tendency,  which  very  naturally  laid  hold  of  the  ctillus  *s  OB 

appropriate  means  for  the  atuuntncnt  o(  the  political  end.    Gideon  eten, 

the  first  who  came  near  a  regal  position,  erected  a  costly  &anciu3iy  in 

his  city,  Ophmh.    David  caused  the  aric  of  Jehovah  to  bc/ctched  into 

his  fonreu  on  Mount  Sion,  nnd  attached  value  to  the  circumstance  of 

having  for  ila  priest  the  representative  of  the  old  family  which  hid 

formerly  kept  it  at  Shtloh.     Solomon's  temjile  also  was  designed  Id 

inciease  the  atliactiYcne-u  of  the  city  ofhis  residence    It  ii  indubit^e 

that  in  this  way  political  centralisation  gave  on  impulse  to  a  greater 

centralisation  of  worship  also,  and  the  tendency  towards  the  tatter 

continued  to  operate  after   the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, — in 

Israel  not  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Judah.     Kojal  priesn, 

great  national  temples,  festal  gatherings  of  the  whole  people,  sacrifica 

on  an  enormous  scale,  these  wero^  the  traits   by   which  the  cultus, 

|irevtou«ly  <as  it  would  scciS)  very  simple,  now  sliowed  the  impress  ol 

a  new  time;     One  other  fact  is  significant:    the  domestic  feaUs  aiul 

sacrifices  of  single  faraiUct;,  which  in  David's  time  must  still  have  been 

general,  gradually  declined  and  lost  their  importance  as  sodal  circles 

widened  and  life  became  more  public.  ^H 

But  this  way  of  regarding  the  inRuence  of  the  monarchy  upoaV 

history  of  the  worship  is  not  that  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings. 

He  views  the  temple  of  Solomon  as  a  work  undertaken  exclusively  ir 

the  interests  of  pure  n'Orship,  and  as  differing  entirely  in  origin  from  tbi 

sacred  buildings  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  with  which  accordingly  it  is  no 

compaied,  but  conlrastecl^  the  genuine  is  contrasted  with  the  spurioiia 

It  is  in  its  nature  unique,  and  from  the  outset  had  the  design  of  settini 

aside  all  other  holy  places,— a  religious  design  independent  of  and  uncon 

ncclcd  with  politics.    The  view,  however,  is  unhisiorical ;  it  coxries  bocl 


worslup  bcoooes  law  from  the  time  whcQ  tlic  Imelilcs  have  fouul  reti  (racDuta) 
Companns  a  Sam.  vli.  ti  and  I  Kingi  r.  l8  (A.V.,  v.  4),  we  lin<l  itml  "Bienii]}a 
r,nt  cune  in  with  IHvid  knii  Koloman.  Itie  pttiod  v(  Ihe  jucIgM  muit  at  tliat  im' 
JiAvc  been  i^«rdc4  u  mucli  ahortti  than  sppfon  io  tUc  piCKai  c^ooolocy. 
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Uie  drigmal  date  of  the  temple,  and  imports  into  the  purpose  of  its 
the  significance  which  ii  had  acquired  in  Jtidah  shortly  before 
In  reaJitytbe  temple  mos  not  at  (he outset  all  thai  itaiterwaids 
le.  Its  inSuence  was  due  to  its  own  weight,  and  not  to  a  monopoly 
eotiCerred  bySoloiDOn.  We  nowhcrclcaxn  that  that  kitig^likcaforcranncr 
or  Jottah,  in  order  to  favour  his  new  sanctuary  sought  lo  abolish  all  the 
others :  there  is  not  th£-&tm«t  hivtoricd  trace  of  any  such  sudden  and 
violent  interference  with  the  previously  existing  airangcments  of  worship. 
Never  once  did  Solomon's  successors,  confined  though  they  vere  to  the 
litdc  icrriiory  of  Judah,  and  therefore  in  a  position  in  which  the  experi- 
ment might  perhaps  have  been  practicable,  make  the  attempt  (which 
certainly  would  have  been  in  iheit  interest)  to  conoentraie  all  publir 
wonhip  within  their  owti  temple,  though  in  other  directions  we  find 
ihem  exercising  a  very  artHtrar>-  control  over  aflairs  of  rdigion.  The 
high  places  were  not  removed  ;  this  is  what  is  rei^uLarly  told  us  in  the 
case  of  them  all.  For  Israel  properly  so  calhxl,  Jerusalem  was  at  no 
liinc;  [vopetly  speaking,  the  place  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  ;  least  of 
all  was  h  so  after  the  diviuna  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Ephraimitcs  docked  in  troops  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
kingdom  as  pilgrims  to  Beershcba,  and,  in  common  wiili  Ilie 
of  Jti4ah,  to  Gilgal  on  the  frontier.  Jcrualcin  they  left  unvisite^. 
In  Lbeit  own  land  ibcy  scrvod  Jehovah  at  Bethel  and  Dao,  at  Shecheni 
and  Samaria,  at  I'cnuel  and  Mi/pah,  and  at  many  other  place*.  Ever>- 
(own  bid  its  Banuth,  in  the  earlier  times  generally  on  an  open  site  ai 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  slopes  of  which  tlie  houses  were.  Elijah,  that 
great  nalot  for  purity  of  worship,  was  so  far  Irom  being  ollended  by  the 
high  pbcci  aixl  the  muhipliciiy  of  aliars  to  Jehovah  thai  their  dcsttuciion 
brooght  bklemess  to  his  soul  as  the  height  of  wickedness,  and  with  his 
owa  hjuid  be  rebuilt  the  altar  that  had  fallen  into  ruins  on  Mount 
Camel.  And  that  the  improvised  offering  on  extraordinary  occasions 
had  also  not  fallen  into  disuse  is  sbown  by  the  case  of  Eltsho,  who,  when 
bb  caS  came  as  he  was  following  the  plough,  hewed  his  oxen  lo  pieces 
on  tbe  spot  and  sacrificed.  In  this  resp^t  muuxs  after  the  buildioj^of 
SolocnoR'i  temple  continued  10  be  just  as  tbey  had  been  before; 

tf  people  and  Judges  or  kingi  a^ikc.  jirinla  and  prophets*  men 
Ulie  Samuel  and  Eli>a}i.  sacrificedjuthout  hc^iuiion  whcncveriQoaidon 
aod  opptntunlty  presented  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  during  tbc 
whole  of  ibai  period  aobudy  bad  the  faintest  snapiciaotlutsucbcoodDct 
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^was  heretical  and  fotbidden.  If  a  iheo[)h.iny  made  known  to  ]oA0n 
'ihe  sanctity  of  Oitgal,  gave  occasion  to  Gideon  and  Manoah  to  rear 
altars  at  their  homes,  drew  ihc  attention  of  Darid  to  the  threiihing-floot 
of  Amunah,  Jehovah  Himself  was  regarded  as  the  proper  founder  of  all 
these  sanauaries, — and  this  not  merely  at  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
but  more  indubitably  still  at  that  of  the  narrator  of  these  legends.  He 
rewarded  Solomon's  lirst  sacrifice  on  the  great  Uamah  at  Gibcon  with  a 
gracioui  revelation,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  displeased  by  iL 
After  ail  this,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any  want  of  l«galtty  in  what  was 
then  the  ordinary  pramine ;  throughout  the  whole  of  the  earlier  period  o( 
\\\e  history  of  Israel,  Ihe  restriction  of  worship  to  a  single  selected  place 
was  unknown  to  any  one  even  as  a  pious  desire:  Men  believed  then* 
scItcs  indeed  to  be  nearer  Cod  at  Bcihcl  or  at  Jerusalem  than  at  any 
indtfTcTcnt  place,  but  of  such  gates  of  htavtn  there  were  sct'eral  flDid 
aAcr  all,  ihc  ruling  idea  was  that  nhich  finds  its  most  distinct  cxpiVSsion 
in  a  Kings  v.  17, — that  Palcaiinc  as  a  whole  was  Jehovah's  house,  His 
ground  and  territory.  Not  outside  of  Jerustalcni,  but  outside  of  Canaan 
had  one  to  sojourn  far  ftom  His  presence,  under  the  dominion  and  (cajm 
rc^o  ejus  Tcligio)  in  the  service  of  strange  gods.  1\m  sanctity  of  the 
land  did  not  depend  on  that  of  the  temple ;  the  reverse  was  iFe~^Br!> 


'  Gen.  iv.  14,  16  :  wlim  Coin  b  dtiv^n  uul  of  the  linil  (Cnnoin),  he  it  driven 
from  the  pretence  of  Jehovali  (Jonah  1.  3,  10).  Gen.  xlvi.  4  :  JiLCobii  nai  lahautai* 
abQui  going  dowa  iino  I'lgypl,  f»i  Jdivvdh  will,  by  01  specml  nci  of  grncc,  ebange  llii 
dvrelUn {-place  alont;  with  him.  Exod.  xt,  17  :  "Thnn  brouchicst  iby  people  to  Ibe 
mounUin  of  thine  inhcritoiice,  tn  the  I'bce  which  limu  hadu  prepared  Tor  thjielf  to 
direll  in;"  the  eicplsiutton  which  follows,  "to  Ihe  sancinary  which  tby  band  bad 
Tiisblitlitd,"  U  out  ■>(  place,  fur  the  mountain  of  the  inheritance  can  only  be  the 
nauntaiaoualaadorPatcuinc.  t  Sani.  xavi.  19;  David,  drivrn  by  Saul  Into  r«iclen 
pwti^  it  thereby  violent];  Kundercd  rrom  hi«  family  tharc  in  (he  inbeittacce  of 
Jehovah,  and  cotnpellcd  lo  ttrve  other  godi.  Hoc.  viii.  I  :  one  liiic  an  eagle  conn 
•pinit  the  houM  of  Jehovah,  1,/.,  the  Atiyrtnn  eome«  againtt  Jehovah'*  land.  Ho*, 
ix.  15  :  ''1  will  drive  thcon  oai  of  mine  hoi»c,"  i-r,,  the  Urac)ile»  out  of  tlieit  land, 
Mon  disiinci  ii  the  Unsniage  of  Hot.  ix.  J-J :  "  Tlicy  ihiU  not  continue  to  dwdl  >a 
Jehonfa't  land  ;  Ephialm  nuii  bnck  10  Egypt,  and  aiiut  rat  that  whtcb  is  ancleav  Ja 
Astyria.  Tnejr  ahall  not  any  more  offer  wine-offerinp  to  Jehovah,  or  cei  forth  oSee- 
uig«[rcad  with  Kueoen  13^  Toe  1319*)  before  tlim  ;  their  bread  i>  a«  the  bread  of 
nonnien  1  wlioioevereiUf  of  it  i«  poliiitctl,  for  ihcir  bread  ihall  be  only  for  the«lsyin); 
o(  hanger,  and  ihatt  nut  be  brought  into  the  houK  of  Jcliovah.  What  indcod  will 
y«  do  in  the  time  of  the  folcmn  astembl^  and  in  the  day  of  the  feant  at  Jehovah  I" 
Conpate  Jtrr.  ivl  13 ;  ICiek.  iv.  13:  MoJ.  il.  li  ;  3  Kings  xviL  95  i^q.  It  it  aba 
piMtible  that  the  "  Krtal  mdiKnation  "  of  z  Kinga  iii.  37  it  regarded  len  at  Jchovoli'j 
than  at  tbu  of  Chunoali,  in  whose  land  ikc  aimy  of  I»iacl  is  ai  tli«  liiac. 
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ctuiDge  ID  this  respect  first  begins  to  be  prepared   at  ^ 
^^unponant  epoch  oi  the  r?''^!f^''^'  Tifsiory  of  Israel  which  is  marked  bv 

il  tlic  prophets  connected  tlierewfth. 


.T*fiir^#,-'-i„u,!  ■.!,[, 


FAntos  uid  Hosea  presuppose  a  condition  of  matten  just  such  as  has 
btcn  described :  everywhere — in  the  towns,  on  the  mountaini,  umler 
green  trees — a  multitude  of  sanctuaries  and  altars,  at  which  Jchorah  is 
fcrred  in  good  faith,  not  with  the  purpose  of  pro>-oking  Him,  but  in 
order  to  gain  His  favour.  The  lang:uagc  h<1d  by  these  men  was  on« 
hitherto  unheard  of  when  they  declared  that  Gilgal,  and  Bethel,  and 
Beersbeba,  Jehovah's  favourite  seats,  were  an  abomination  to  Him ; 
that  the  gifts  and  ofTerings  with  which  He  n-as  honoured  there  kindled 
His  wrath  instead  of  appeasing  it ;  that  luoel  was  declined  to  be  butied 
ander  the  ruins  of  His  temples,  where  pioteciton  and  refuge  were  sought 
(Amos  \x.\  ^\llat  did  th<y  meati  ?  It  would  be  to  misunderstand  the 
prophets  to  suppose  that  they  took  offence  at  the  ho!y  places— which 
Amos  ittill  calls  Bamoth  (vii.  9),  and  that  too  not  in  scorn,  but  with  the 
deepest  pathos — in  and  by  themselves,  on  account  of  Ihcii  bcinf;  more 
than  one,  or  not  being  the  right  ones.  Thcir2wJ^is  directed,  not  against  ^ 
IhrF'"*^*^  hnr  ^ii^ft  f^Ai-iiifntthgro  carried  on,  and,  in  fact,  not  merefy 
against  its  false  character  as  containing  all  manner  of  abuses,  but  almost 
more  against  itself,  gainst  the  &lse  value  attached  to  iL  The  common 
idea  was  that  just  as  Moab  showed  itself  to  be  the  people  of  Chemoth 
because  it  brought  to  Chemosh  its  offerings  and  gifts,  »o  Israel  proved 
itself  Jehovah's  people  by  dedicating  its  worship  to  Him,  and  was  such 
all  the  more  surely  as  its  worship  was  zealous  and  splendid  ;  in  times  of 
dangler  and  need,  when  His  help  was  peculiarly  requited,  the  ncal  of 
the  irorshippers  vras  doubled  and  trebled.  It  is  against  this  that  the 
prophets  raise  their  protest  while  they  demand  quite  other  perforisances 
as  a  living  manifcstAtion  of  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah.  This 
was  the  reason  of  their  so  great  hostility  to  the  cultus,  and  the  source 
of  their  antipathy  to  the  great  sanctuaries,  where  superstitious  seal 
outdid  itself ;  it  was  this  that  provoked  their  wrath  against  the  multi- 
^Dlicity  of  the  altars  which  flourished  so  luxuriantly  on  the  soil  of  a 
^■Use  conRdence.  That  the  holy  places  should  be  abolished,  but  the 
^ftultus  itself  remain  is  before  the  main  concern  of  religion,  only  limited 
^■o  a  single  locality,  was  by  no  means  their  wish.  But  at  ilic  same  time, 
^Ki  point  of  lact,  it  came  about  as  an  incidenul  result  of  their  teaching 
that   the  high  place  of  Jerusalem  ultimately  abolished  all  the  other 
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fiamoch.     Exiernal  circnmstances,  it  must  be  added,  contributed 
essentially  lowaids  the  tcsuIl 

As  long  as  ihc  northern  Iclngidom  stood,  it  was  there  thjit  the  main 
current  of  Ismclite  life  manifested  itself;  a  giance  into  the  Books  of 
Kings  or  into  that  of  Amos  is  enough  to  make  this  clear.  In  Jem* 
aalctn,  indeed,  the  days  of  David  and  of  Solomon  remained  unfoiitottcQ  ; 
yearning  memories  went  back  to  them,  and  great  pretensions  were 
based  apon  them,  but  with  these  the  actual  state  of  matters  only  faintly 
eofTCSponded.  When  Samaria  fell,  Israel  shrivelled  up  to  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  Judnh,  which  alone  surviwd  as  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
Thereby  the  field  was  left  clear  for  Jerusalem.  Tlie  royal  city  had 
always  hud  a  weighty  preponderance  over  llie  little  kingdom,  and 
within  it,  again,  the  town  had  yielded  in  iraiwrtance  to  the  temple. 
From  the  few  nanalivcs  we  have  relating  to  Judah  one  almost  gathers 
an  impression  as  if  it  had  no  other  concern  besides  those  of  the 
tcmptc ;  the  kings  in  particular  appear  to  have  regarded  the  charge  of 
their  palace  sanctuary  as  the  chief  of  all  their  cares.'  In  this  way  the 
inocascd  importance  of  Judah  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  accrued  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  benefit  of  the  capital  and  its  sanctuary,  esiwciallyas 
what  Judah  gained  by  the  fall  of  hi:r  rival  was  not  so  much  polittcai 
strength  as  an  increase  of  rejigious  sclf-consci  outness.  If  the  sri^H 
boose  of  God  upon  Mount  Zion  had  always  overtopped  the  other  shriniP 
in  Judah,  it  now  stood  without  any  equal  in  all  IsracL  Bui  it  was  the 
prophets  who  led  the  way  m  determining  the  inferences  to  be  drw^| 
from  the  change  in  the  face  of  things.  Hitherto  ihcy  had  principal^ 
had  their  eyes  upon  the  noilhern  kingdom,  its  threatened  collapse,  and 
the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thus  had  poured  out  their  wrath 
more  particularly  upon  the  places  of  worship  there.  Judah  they  judged 
more  favourably,  both  on  itersonnl  and  on  substantial  grounds,  and  they 
hoped  for  its  preservation,  not  concealing  thcirsympsthies  for  Jerusalem 
(Amos  I  a).  Under  the  impression  produced  by  their  disconrses 
accordingly,  the  (all  of  Samaria  was  interpreted  asajudgment  of  God 
against  the  sinful  kingdom  and  in  favour  of  the  fallen  house  of  David. 
anB  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  was  accepted  as  ~ixi~ 
unmistakable  declaration  on  Jehovah's  part  against  His  oUk-|_scaLs  (»g 
behalf  of  Hia  favourite  dwelling  on  Zion.     Finally,  the  fact  that  twc^fl 

*  Noirljr  kll  the  Jiutfcan  mriativei  \a  the  Books  of  Kingt  rdnlc  toihe  temple  and 
ihe  mvitium  taken  \>j  llie  luling  pcioce*  with  icfeieacc  to  iliii  their  unctuuj. 
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yean  lAerwards  Jerusalem  made  her  tnumphant  escape  from  the  danger 
wlkklv  hid  proved  fnUil  lo  her  haughty  rival,  thnt  nt  the  critical  moment 
die  Astjmans  iioder  Sennacherib  were  suddenly  constrained  to  with- 
drav  from  her,  ruMfd  to  the  highest  pitch  the  veneration  in  which  the 
temple  was  held.     Id  this  connection  spccbl  emphasis  is  usually  laid —  ' 
and  witb  justice — upon  the  prophetical  aciivitjr  of  Isaiah,  whose  con- 
fidence in  the  firm  Toundaiiun  of  D^ion  continued  tinmored,  even  whcnj 
llie  rock  be^an  to  shake  in  an  alarming  way.     Only  it  must  not  be  foi- ' 
gotteo  tfaat  tbe  ugaificance  of  Jerusalem  to  Isaiah  did  not  ante  from 
tbc  temple  of  Solomon,  but  from  the  fact  thai  it  was  the  city  of  David 
and  the  (bnjs  of  his  kingdom,  the  c«mml  point,  not  of  ihe  cultus,  but 
of  the  soveteigtity  of  Jehovah  over  Hts  pcopte.    'Hie  hoi}'  mount  was  . 
to  him  tbe  entire  city  as  a  political  unity,  with  its  citizens,  councillors,  / 
■nd  jodges  (xl  9) ;  hb  faith  in  the  sure  foundation  on  which  Zion  reMed 
was  nothing  more  than  a  faith  in  the  living  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the 
camp  of   IwacL  ^  But  the  oontcmporarics  of  the  prophet  interpcged  . 
oriwrrisc  his  worJs  and  tbc  cycnts  which  had  occurred.    In  tlieicj^m 
Mwttb  dw*lt »»  ?i-»"  t»«.^  wi.  ^^ougft  wy  p,^ ;  a  i^aii  iMlfiajfo 


that  bad  been  shown  by  history  to  be  His  true  scat,  and  its  invioIabtSty 
was  aocordmgly  the  pledge  of  the  indestructibility  ortbe  nation.  This 
belief  was  quite  general  in  Jeremiah's  lime,  as  is  seen  in  the  extremely 
vivid  picture  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  book  ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Micah,  in  the  fir^t  third  of  the  seventh  century,  itic  temple  must 
have  been  reckoned  a  house  of  God  ot  an  ahogcthei  peculiar  order,  so 
as  10  make  it  a  paradox  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  tbc  Bamoth  of  Judah, 
aad  a  thing  unheard  of  to  believe  in  its  destruction. 

At  tbe  same  tiioe,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  univerul  reverence/ 
in  which  the  temple  was  held,  the  other  sanctuaries  still  continued,  in  ' 
tbe  first  instance,  to  subsist  alongside  of  iL     King,  Jle^^ahindeed  is  , 
uid  to  have  even  then  made  an  attempt  to  aboliiib  ihem,  but  the  attempt 
hanas  passed  away  without  leaving  any  trace,  is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  \ 
It  if  ccitsin  thai  the  prophet  Isaiali  did  not  labour  for  the  removal  of  the 
Uamcttlb     In  one  of  his  latest  discourses  his  anticipation  for  that  time 
of  righ(eoiune«  and  the  fear  of  God  which  is  to  dawn  after  the  Assyrian 
crtstib:  "Then  shall  ye  defile  the  silver  covering  of  your  graven  images 
aod  tbe  gotden  plating  of  your  molten  images — ye  slmll  cast  them  away  as 
a  ihtag  {Milluted ;  Begone  1  shall  ye  say  unto  them  "  (xxx.  aaj.     If  he  thus 
hopes  for  a  pttriRcatioa  from  superstitious  accretions  of  the  places  where 
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Jehovah  is  vroTBhipped,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  thinking  ■>r  th«tr  total 
abolition.  Not  unci!  about  a  conturjr  after  the  destruction  of  Sanuru 
did  men  venture  to  draw  the  practical  conclusion  from  the  belief  in  the 
unique  character  of  the  tempts  at  Jerusalem.  I'hat  this  was  not  done 
from  -A  mere  dcure  to  be  logical,  but  with  a  view  to  fut^er  refomii 
need  not  be  said.  With  the  tone  of  repudiation  in  which  the  eariier 
prophets,  in  the  zeal  of  their  op;x)sition,  had  occasionally  spoken  of 
praciiccs  of  worship  at  large,  thcic  was  nothing  to  be  achievxd;  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  not  abolition,  but  reformation,  and  the  end  it 
was  believed  would  be  helped  by  concentration  of  all  ritual  in  the  capital 
Propliets  and  priests  appeal  to  hare  made  common  cause  m  the  pio- 
secution  of  the  wotIl  It  was  the  high  priest  Hilkiah  who  in  the  first 
instance  called  attention  (o  the  discovered  book  which  was  to  be  made 
the  ba»B  of  action;  the  prophetess  HuMali  confirmed  its  divine  con- 
tents; the  priests  and  prophets  were  a  prominent  element  in  the 
assembly  at  which  the  new  law  was  fjromulgatcd  and  sworn  to.  Now 
an  Intimate  fellowship  between  these  two  leading  classes  appears  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  whole  course  of  the  religious  movement  in  J  udali,  and 
to  have  been  necessarily  conncctt-d  with  the  lines  on  which  that  movc- 
tnenl  advanced ;  *  wv  shall  be  justified  therefore  in  assuming  that  iHc 
display  of  harmony  between  chcm  on  this  occasion  was  not  got  ap  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  scenic  effect,  but  that  the  change  in  the  natiorul  culws 
now  proposed  was  really  the  common  suggestion  of  prophets  and  prteitt. 
In  point  of  fact,  such  a  change  was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  temple  and  with  those  of  the  prophetic  party* of  rvforra.  To  the 
last  named  the  restriction  of  the  sacrificial  worship  must  hnve  in  itself 
seemed  an  advantage;  to  it  in  later  times  the  complete  abolition  of 
nacrilicc  was  mainly  due,  and  something  of  the  later  cGTcct  doubdesi  lay^ 
in  the  original  intention.  Then,  too,  the  Jehovah  of  Hebron  was  onlyV 
too  easily  regarded  as  distinct  froijCihe  Jehovah  of  Kethsliemesh  or  of 
Bethel,  and  so  a  strictly  monarchicat  conception  of  God  naturally  led  to 

'  While  IIWM,  ihc  man  of  iiotihem  Iiracl,  ftcquenlly  .inMiU  tUe  clea?  of  hi» 
borne,  aod  iayi  upoii  ih«m  tlie  chM  (hare  of  the  biame  for  (lie  deprnved  ami  tdindetj 
COtidttioD  ol  t1i«  prople,  tui)h«w«n  in  hit  Berce«l  docUmatioo  af^inBllli*  mp«ntill> 
Konliip  gf  ihc  mulii[Dtl«t  ttiu  noi  a  word  to  My  Bgaiiut  liie  priest*,  witb  whoic  AkC 
Driib,  on  the  contiary,  he  itanils  in  a  relalian  of  great  iniimncy.  Itiit  ii  it  from  the 
Book  oT  Jeremiah,  the  IkiI  mirror  of  llic  contemjiuniy  iclatiuiu  in  Juijah,  that  the 
cloce  cotineetlon  between  ptUtti  and  prnphei*  can  be  ^it^c^  "">*t  pnriicularly.  Ta 
a  oerUin  eatent  thcf  *)iar»l  the  powetwon  or  the  uueiuary  between  ihcm.  (Compare 
Lam.  U.  n.) 
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die  condusion  that  the  place  of  His  dwelling  and  of  His  worship  could/ 
■bo  only  be  osc.     All  writers  of  llie  Chaldsean  period  associate  mono' 
tbdsin  in  the  closest  way  with  unity  of  worship  (Jcr.  il   28,  xL  13), 
And  the  choice  of  the  locality  could  present  no  difficulty ;  the  centtal 
point  of  the  kingdom  had  of  necessity  also  to  become  the  central  point  i 
of  the  wonhiix.     Kvcn  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  Jehovah  there  might  | 
need  some  cleansing,  but  it  was  clearly  entitled  to  a  preference  over 
the  obscure  local  altar?.     It  was  the  sent  of  all  higher  culture,  lying 
under  the  prophets'  eyes,  much  more  readily  accessible  to  light  and  air, 
reform  and  oontrol.     It  is  also  possible,  moreover,  that  the  Catuuuute  < 
origin  of  most  of  the  Bamoth,  which  is  not  unknown,  for  example,  to 
uteronomy,  may  have  helped  to  discredit  them,  while,  on  the  other 

id,  the  founding  of  JctDi.alcm  belonged  to  the  proudest  memories  of: 
sraclite  history,  and  the  Ark,  which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  temple 
there,  had  a  ccrtarn  light  to  be  considered  the  one  genuine  Mmalc 
sanctuary. ' 

In  the  eighteertlh  yeai  of  Josiah,  6zi  R.C.,  the  first  heavy  blow  fell 
upon  the  local  eacrilicial  places.  How  vigorously  the  king  set  to  work, 
how  new  were  the  measures  taken,  and  how  deejily  iliey  cut,  can  bo 
learned  from  the  narrative  of  3  Kings  xxiiL  Yet  what  a  vitality  did 
the  green  trees  upon  the  high  mouniains  still  continue  to  show  I  Even 
now  they  were  but  polled,  not  uprooted.  After  Josiah's  death  we  again 
see  Bamnih  appearing  on  all  h:inds  not  merely  in  the  country,  but 
even  in  the  capital  itself.  Jeremiah  has  to  lament  that  ilicre  are  as 
many  altani  as  towns  in  Judah.  All  that  had  been  attained  by  the 
reforming  party  was  that  ihcy  could  now  appeal  to  a  written  law  that  had 
been  solemnly  swoin  to  by  the  whole  people,  standing  ever  an  immov- 
able witness  to  the  rights  or  Cod  But  to  bring  it  again  into  force  and 
to  carry  it  out  was  no  easy  matter,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
impossible  to  the  unaided  eflbrts  of  the  prophets — a  Jeremiah  or  an 
RiekieL 

3.  Had  the  people  of  Judah  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  their 
land,  the  refoitnation  of  Josiah  would  haidly  have  penetrated  -to  the 

'  Luiher  in  hU  sddicss  10  the  prince*  or  Ciccmany  counfcli  in   the  Iwmtlcth 
ptace  Ihal  the  Keld  cliapclx  nnil  cbuirJiet  be  deMtuyed,  u  devtcet  of  the  devit  uieil 
'  htm  to  ttreagihen  eovctoiuaeis,  t»  M  «p  ■  /lIm  and  (purioni  Gilth,  to  w«aken 
ital  cliBrdiet,  to  mcrease  tovcmB  nvd  fornicaiiuti,  tu  i^uuider  nianey  sn't  !>I>oitr 
>  IM>  purpotc,  and  mciclf  la  lead  the  poor  people  about  Xrf  the  avx.    (Niemeyei's 
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RiiLSses  ;  the  threads  uniting  the  present  with  the  past  were  too  Mrong, 
To  induce  the  people  to  rcg.ird  as  idolatrous  and  heretical  centres 
of  iniquity  the  Bamoth,  with  which  from  ancestral  times  the  hoUest 
roemories  were  associated,  and  some  of  which,  like  Hcbroit  and  Beer- 
aheba,  had  been  set  up  by  AbmhaTn  and  Isaac  in  person,  required 
a  complete  breaking-off  of  the  natural  tradition  of  life,  a  total  seva- 
ance  of  all  connection  nith  inherited  conditions.-  This  was  accom- 
plifihed  by  means  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  which  violently  tore  dbe 
nation  away  from  its  mliirr  tfiJI,  mil  frf  I  il  ■[Wfl  ftrhilf  a  ip-nmr;-. 
— a  breach  of  historical  continuity  than  which  it  ii  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  a  greater.  The  new  generation  had  no  natural,  but  only  an 
artificial  relation  to  the  times  of  old ;  the  firmly  rooted  growths  of  the 
old  soil,  regarded  as  thorns  by  the  pious,  were  extirpated,  and  the 
freshly  ploughed  fallows  ready  for  a  new  sowing.  It  is,  of  course,  far 
front  being;  the  case  that  the  whole  people  at  that  time  underwent  a 
general  conversion  in  the  sense  of  the  prophets.  Perhaps  the  majority 
totally  gave  up  the  past,  but  just  on  that  account  became  lost  among 
the  heathen,  and  never  subsccjuently  came  into  notice.  Only  the  pious 
ones,  who  with  trembling  followed  Jehovah's  wor<l,  were  left  as  a  rem- 
nant; they  alone  h.id  the  strength  to  maintain  the  Jewish  in_diyidualhV 
amid  the  medley  of  nattanR)itie&  into  which  they  had  been  ihrowa  From 
the  exile  there  returned,  not  the  nation,  but  a  religious  sect, — those, 
namely,  who  Uad  given  themselves  up  body  and  soul  to  the  reformation 
ideu.  It  is  no  wonder  that  to  these  people,  who,  besides,  on  their 
return,  all  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  the 
thought  never  once  occurred  of  restoring  the  local  cults.  Il  cost 
them  no  struggle  to  allow  the  destroyed  Bamuth  to  continue  lying  in 
ruins;  the  princijile  had  become  part  of  their  very  being,  that  the 
one  God  had  also  hut  one  place  of  worship,  and  th^cefoiwawl  for 
all  time  coming  this  was  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course. 


I 
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Such  was  the  actual  historical  course  of  the  central isniion  of  the 
cultus,  and  such  the  three  stadia  which  can  be  distinguished.  The 
question  now  presents  itself,  whether  it  is  possible  to  detect  n  corte- 
spondcnce  between  the  phases  of  the  actual  course  of  events  and  tbo_sc 
of  the  legislation  TClatipg  to  this  subject.     All  thrce~poitions  ofSie 
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lesblaiion  contain  ordirunces  on  the  subject  of  sacrificial  places  and 
olTcringj.  It  may  be  taken  (nt  f;ran(ed  th.it  in  some  vay  or  other  these 
tuv«  tbctr  roots  in  htstixy,  and  do  not  merci)*  hang  in  the  air,  quite 
awaj  from  or  above  the  solid  ground  of  actuality. 

I.  The  main  Jehovisiic  law,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
contains  (j^cod.  xx.  24-j6).ihc  following  ordinance:  ".4n  altar  of  earl  ti 
shah  ihou  tn^e^Ttmo  me,  and  thea-on  shall  thou  sacrifice  thy  burnt* 
ofTcrings  and  thy  pcace-oflerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen ;  in  every 
place  where  I  cause  my  name  to  be  honoured  will  I  come  unto  thee, 
and  will  bIcBS  thee.  Or  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stones,  thou 
shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stones,  for  if  thou  hast  lifted  up  thy  tool  upon 
it  thou  hast  polluted  it.  And  thou  shnit  not  go  up  to  mine  altar  by 
steps,  that  thy  nakedness  be  notdiscovered  before  it."  Unqiiestionnbly 
it  is  not  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  made  of  wood  and  plated 
over  with  brass,  nor  that  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  on  its  eastern 
tide  had  a  flight  of  steps,'  and  had  a  pass;^  right  round  it  at  half  its 
height,  that  is  here  described  as  the  only  true  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  multiplicity  of  altars  is  not  merely  regarded  as  per- 
missible, but  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tor  no  stress  at  all  is  laid 
upon  having  aiwa>'S  the  &amc  sacrificial  seat,  whether  fixed  or  to  be 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  ;  e^itih  and  unhewn  stones'  of  the 
field  can  be  found  everywhere,  and  such  an  altar  falU  to  pieces  just  as 
readily  as  it  is  builL  A  choice  of  two  kinds  of  material  is  also  given, 
which  surely  implies  that  the  lawgiver  thought  of  more  than  one  altar ; 
and  not  at  tkt  place,  but  at  nvry  place  where  He  causes  His  tumc  to 


I  The  liiai  of  the  tceoad  temple  had  no  step*,  but  ■  slopinft  uccnt  la  tl,  as  aI»o, 
KWnilag  to  the  belief  (■(  the  Jo«^,  hmi  that  of  llif  lalwmacle.  The  rcajon,  cnor*- 
avei,  tot  whicb  in  ExmI.  six.  i£  ilrpi  >te  foibiddf^n,  disappear*  when  the  prie«tt  are 
ptvTkfed  with  brtccKct  (Exud.  xikviit.  42). 

'  The  jilural  "itonri"  it  pcch«p»  Kuiih/  of  nolt  There  were  abo  McriGdoI 
jdacn  coDi:3lii>g  of  #nr  K"^'  uunc(i  Satn.  xiv.  33,  vi.  14,  ij  ;  3  Sam.  lx.  S;  Judgei 
«L  to,  uii.  19.  90 :  I  Kinjj*  1.  g) ;  to  (he  iiini«  caleijary  alto  douMlKi  belongi 
originally  thic  thrFihinc- floor  <iif  Araun.ih,  a  Sam.  kxiv.  11  ;  compare  Eira  iii.  3, 
(^n}130  !)V^>  ^'"  iaamactt  sa  mcIi  miii;1c  Mcraii  tluQci  cuilf  came  intu  a  inytho- 
l»{ical  rdaiim  loihc  Dciiy.oflencc  wu  t^in  at  ibcm,  ai  appenrt  from  Jud^ct  vt, 
23^X4.  wber*  (be  rock  ■Itoj',  ihe  (tune  amlcr  (lie  cak  irbtch  wa>  conceived  ofu  the 
wn  of  the  iheophanv,  upon  wblcli  Gidan*  oRen,  and  out  of  nhtch  (he  flame  uiu« 
[rL  I^S'li  i*  carrecled  into  an  allnr  uprm  tlw  rock.  The  nuf^boih  ace  d«- 
liofrublicd  from  ikc  aJiar  in  liiw).  xatv.  4,  tgI  cImwIicc  clciily  put  en  tbc  laiiie 
[4uiC  wtik  It  (Geo.  sskiti.  30),  uiil  crcrjwhcie  more  ur  leu  kicatiticd  irittt  (he  bciiy 
iOcn.  u«iU.), 
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be  honoured  will  J«hovah  come  to  His  worshippers  and  bless  them. 
Thus  the  law  now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  wi[l)_  tbfi-CUGtom 
and  usAge  oC  the  fint  tiisiorical  period,  tuis  iu  root  Uiei£tiv>ftiuL^-cs 
unction  to  it.  Cenatnl)'  the  liberty  to  sncrilice  everywhere  seems  toBc 
(omewhat  restricted  by  the  added  clause,  "  in  every  place  where  I  cause 
my  name  to  be  honoured."  But  this  means  nothing  more  than  tbit 
the  spots  where  intctcoursc  bcEwccn  earth  and  heathen  took  place  were 
not  willingly  regarded  as  arbitrarily  chosen,  bul,  on  the  contTar}',  uere 
considered  as  having  been  somehow  or  other  selected  by  tbe  Deiif 
Himself  for  Hia  service. 

In  perfect  correspondence  witli  the  Jehovistic  law  is  the  Jdioris- 
tic  namtive  of  the  Pentateuch,  as,  in  particular,  tbe  story  of  the  palri- 
ftichfi  in  J  and  E  very  clearly  showii.  At  every  place  where  they 
take  up  their  abode  or  make  a  passing  stay,  Ihi;  fathers  of  the  nation, 
according  to  this  authority,  erect  altars,  set  up  memorial  stones,  pbnt 
trees,  dig  wdls.  Ihis  does  not  take  (ilace  at  indifferent  and  casual 
localities,  but  at  Shecbem  and  Bethel  in  Ephraim,  at  Hebron  and  Beef' 
slieba  in  Judali,  at  Mizpah,  MaJianoiin,  and  Penuel  inGilend;  nowhere 
.but  at  famous  and  immcmoiially  holy  places  of  worship.  It  is  on  this 
thai  ihc  inicrcs:  of  such  notifications  depends ;  they  are  no  mere 
antiquarian  facts,  but  full  of  the  most  living  significance  for  the  present  I 
of  the  narraior.  The  altar  built  by  Abraham  at  Shcchcm  is  the  altai 
on  which  sacrifice  still  continues  to  be  made,  and  bears  "even  unio  > 
this  day"  the  name  which  the  patriarch  gave  it.  On  the  spot  where  &tfl 
■Hebron  he  first  entertained  Jehovah,  there  down  to  the  present  day  the 
lablc  has  continued  to  be  spread  ;  even  as  Isaac  himt'elf  did,  so  do  his 
sons  still  swear  (Amos  vliL  14  ;  Hos.  iv.  15)  by  the  sacred  well  of  Bccr> 
shcba,  which  he  digged,  and  sacrifice  there  upon  the  altaj  which  l« 
built,  under  the  tamarisk  which  he  planted.  The  stone  which  Jacob 
consecrated  at  Bethel  the  generation  of  the  living  continues  to  anoiati 
paying  the  tithes  which  of  old  he  vowed  to  the  house  of  God  there. 
I'his  also  ia  the  reason  why  the  sacred  localities  arc  so  well  known 
to  the  narrator,  and  are  punctually  and  accurately  recorded  not- 1 
witbctanding  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  Egyptian  sojourn,  which 
otherwise  would  have  m.-ide  their  identic  cation  a  matter  of  some  Uttte 
difficulty.  The  alur  which  Abraham  built  at  Bethel  stands  upon  tbe  ■ 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  town,  between  bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  ibe 
east;  others  arc  dctcimined  by  means  of  a  tiec  or  a  well,  as  tha 
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Sbecbem  oc  Becrshcba.'  But  of  course  it  was  not  iatendeii  to  throw 
dishooour  upon  [he  culms  of  the  present  when  its  institution  was 
ucribed  to  the  fatKera  of  the  nation.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  do  these 
legends  glorify  the  origin  of  the  sanctuaries  to  which  ihcy  ate  attached, 
uid  surmund  them  with  the  nimbus  of  a  venerable  consecration.  All 
lh£  more  u  liic  altars,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  built  by  the  patiiitrchs  according 

10  their  own  private  judgment  wheresoever  they  please  j  on  the  eonlrary, 
a  theopbany  calls  attention  to,  or  at  least  afterwards  contirros,  the 
hoUness  of  the  place.  Jehovah  appenrs  at  Shechem  to  Abraham,  who 
thereupon  builds  the  altar  ^  to  Jehovah  who  had  appeared  unto  him ;  '* 
he  panalces  of  his  ho«[»tality  under  the  oak  of  Mamre,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  sacrificial  service  there  ;  He  shows  him  the  pkce  where  he 
is  to  make  an  offering  of  his  son,  and  here  the  sanctuary  continues  to 
cxtfiL  On  the  first  night  of  Isaac's  sleeping  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Itccr- 
sbeba  (xxvL  34}  he  receives  a  vi^t  from  the  ^umtn  there  residing,  and  in 
coasequcnce  rears  his  altar.     Surprised  by  profane  glances,  Jehovah  acts 

11  a  destroyer,  but  H  imaelf  spontaneously  points  out  to  H  is  favoured  ones 
ibe  places  where  it  is  His  pleasure  to  ullow  Himself  to  be  seen ;  and 
where  men  have  seen  Him  and  yet  lived,  there  a  sanctuary  marks  the 
open  way  of  access  to  Him.  The  substance  of  the  revelation  is  in  these 
cases  comparatively  indifferent :  "  I  am  God."  What  is  of  imjMHiance 
IS  the  theophany  in  and  for  itself.  Its  occurrence  on  that  particular 
place.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  rather  as  the 
striking  commencement  of  an  intercourse  (mn*  '33  rwn)  bctwcco  God 
and  man  which  is  destined  to  be  continued  at  this  spot,  and  also  as  the 
first  and  stron!;cst  exj^ression  of  the  sanctity  of  the  soil  This  way  of 
looking  at  tbc  thing  appears  most  clearly  and  with  incomparable  charm 
ta  the  story  of  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  at  Bethel.  "  He  dreamed, 
and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven,  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
And  he  was  afraid  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this  pbce  1    This  ts  none 


■  Tlw  ratTKi  explanation  <rf  ihii  it  Tound  in  Ewild,  Cmh,  J.  V.  Itratli,  L  436 
•e()i  (51I  edit.).  A.  BeTiulcin  {UrsftMn^Jer  SagrH  cw»  AhfoMam,  etc,  Beiliii,  1871! 
finigtiaptililiaia  aiepalsivc  way.  "  He  doe*  not  indeed  actually  cntci  Shcchcm  and 
Ilelbd— ihcK  are  places  hostik  to  Judoli — but  in  a  goMiae  ipttU  oT  Jcviib  demim< 
UtaiKm  be  buitdt  altui  tn  thtir  vtcmilr  and  calls  en  the  nuiio  of  Jehorik  "  (p.  X3). 
KaiW,  h«  builds  the  alimprMiMlyon  the  plae«t  where,  at  am  be  ihawn,  the;  ari«r- 
vsrds  Hood,  and  Ual  woi  not  inside  the  town*.  In  (jta.  xvni,  aUo  tlie  oik  of  Momrc 
it  eiBplojal  to  Ss  met  Abnbam's  ictidcKe.  but  the  place  ofjcburoli'a  appeuin^, 
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oihcT  bul  the  house  of  God,  and  iliis  is  ihe  gate  of  heaven."  The 
laddci  stands  at  the  place  act  at  this  moment  tnctcly,  but  continually, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  nature.  Bcihcl — so  Jacob  perceives  from  thij — n 
a  place  where  heaven  and  earth  meet,  where  the  angels  ascend  and 
dt.-scen<I,  to  carry  on  the  communication  between  earth  and  facarcn 
ordained  by  God  at  this  gate. 

All  this  U  only  lo  be  underrtood  as  a  glonTicaiion  of  the  relations  and 
arrangements  of  the  culliis  at  we  find  them  (say)  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  divided  kingdom.  All  that  seems  ofTensive  and  heathenish  to 
a  later  age  i»  here  consecrated  and  countenanced  by  Jehovah  Himsetf 
and  Hia  favoured  ones,— the  high  places,  the  memorial  stones  (ma^^e- 
both).  the  trees,  the  wells. i-  An  essential  agrccineat  prewito  betriccn 
the  Jchovistic  law  which  sanctions  the  existing  scats  of^wonhip  md 
the  Jchovistic  narrative;  the  latter  is  as  regards  its  nucleus  perhaps 

•somewhat  older.  Both  obviously  belong  to  the  pre-pfoph«ttc~pedod ; 
3  later  revision  of  the  narrative  in  the  prophetic  sense  hat  not  altered 
the  esscmial  character  of  its  fundamenial  elements.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Amos  or  Uosea,  or  any  tike-mindcd  person,  could  go  with  such 
sympathising  love  and  beliering  reverence  into  narratives  which  only 
served  to  invest  with  a  still  brighicr  nimbus  and  higher  respect  the 
existing  r^gious  worship,  carried  on  by  the  people  on  the  high  places 
of  Isaac  as  their  holiest  occupation. 

3.  The  Jchovistic  Book  of  the  Covenant  lies  indeed  at  the  Ibunda* 
tion  of  Deuteronomy,  bul  in  one  point  they  differ  materially,  and  that 
precisely  the  one"wKich  concerns  u«  here.     A«_  there,  eo  here  also,  the 
legislation  properly  so  called  begins^tpent.  xii.),witli  an  ordinance 
relating  to  the  service  of  the  altar  ;  but  now  we  have  Moses  addressing 
the  Israelites  in  the  following  terms  :  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
Caman,  ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  of  worship  which  yc  fbi' 
there,  and  ye  shall  not  worship  Jehovah  your  God  after  the  manner  i 
which  the  heathen  serve  theirs.     Nay,  but  only  utiia  the  place  vbich 

I  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  for  His  faabJtatioQ^ 
jehalt  yc  seek,  and  thither  sliall  ye  bring  your  offerings  and  gifts,  ani^J 

<therc  shall  ye  eat  before  Him  and  rejoice:    Here  at  this  day  wc  do  every 

■  But  It  ii  only  the  public  cnlius  and  th»t  of  ocrlUn  Iculiiis  suctuarm  thu  » 
ibui  glorified  ;  on  Ihe  other  band,  the  domnlic  worship  of  t«rii|>hiai,  to  which  the 
woM«nftre  cpedally  aliiebt^,  ii  alrrady  iliucounieimncFd  (in  F]  hj  Jacob.  Aifaerim 
arc  not  alluded  to,  molten  i>»«gct  are  icjecied,  pariiciiiBrI)-  by  V..  ilete  perhnfi  « 
cunection  of  tliG  ftDncni  legend  bnt  Alieady  ukea  pbce  iti  JE. 
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in  whit5oer«r  is  nght  in  his  own  cyos,  but  when  ye  have  found  fi.\uii 
abodes,  ami  rest  from  your  enemies  round  about,  then  ihal)  the  place 
%hich  Jehovah  shall  choose  for  His  habitation  in  one  of  your  tribes  be 
the  one  pbce  to  which  ye  shall  bring  your  ofTenn^s  itnd  gifts.  Talce 
beed  that  ye  otTer  not  in  cveiy  pUcc  that  ye  see ;  yc  may  not  eat  your 
holjr  giAs  in  every  town,  but  only  in  the  place  which  Jehovah  shall 
dkoosc.- 

TIk  Uiw  is  ncir-cr  weary  of  again  and  again  repeating  its  injunaioir 
of  locaJ  unity  of  worship.  In  dotn];  so,  it  is  in  conscious  opposition  to 
**|bc  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,"  and  throughout  has  a  polemical 
ssd  reforming  attitude  towards  existing  usage.  It  is  tightly  therefore 
aawgited  by  historical  critirism  to  the  period  of  tlie  attacks  made  on  the 
Bmiotb  by  the  reforming  party  at  Jerusalem.  As  itte  Book  of  the 
Comunt,  and  the  whole  Jdioristic  writing  in  general,  reflects  the  first 
pre>prophetic  period  in  the  history  of  the  cultus,  so  Deuteronomy  is  ihc 
l^al  cxpnsstcdi  of  the  second  period  of  ^iirugglc  and  transition.  The 
historical  otdcr  is  all  the  uoic  certain  because  the  litcrar}-  dcpeadcnce 
of  Deuteronomy  on  the  Jehovistic  Ixws  and  narratives  c^in  be  demon- 
usaled  independently,  and  is  an  admitted  fact.  From  thi?  the  step  is 
easf  to  the  belief  that  the  work  who&e  discovery  gave  occasion  to  King 
Joolab  to  destroy  the  IocaI  sanctuaries  was  thii  trery  Hook  of  Deuteronomy, 
whkh  origitully  must  hare  had  an  independent  existence,  and  a 
khoner  {una  than  at  present  This  alone,  at  least,  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Pentaieoch.  ^tcs  so  imperious  an  expression  to  the  restriction  of 
the  tacriiiciat  worship  to  the  ortc  ihosen  place  ;  here  only  does  the 
dcwod  make  itseU  so  Ictt  in  its  aggressive  txtvclty  and  dominate  the 
wltole  tendency  of  the  law-maker.  The  old  material  which  he  nakea 
tne  of  is  HiTariably  shaped  with  a  view  lo  this,  and  on  all  hands  he 
(bUows  the  rale  out  to  its  logical  consequences.  To  make  its  fulfilineni 
poMiUe^  be  changes  former  arrangements,  permitting  wliat  had  been 
(orbaddcn,  aud  prohibiting  what  had  been  allowed  ;  in  almo&t  every  <:x^e 
thb  oxidirc  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  other  inoovations.  This  is 
seen,  for  example,  when  he  pcrmiu  slaying  without  sacrificing,  and  that 
too  anywhere ;  when,  in  order  not  to  abolbh  the  right  of  asylum  (Exod. 
mL  iSi  14: 1  Kings  ii.  aS)  along  with  the  altars,  he  appoints  special  cities 
of  refilge  for  the  iniwcent  who  are  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood  : 
when  be  piofidea  for  the  priests  of  the  suppressed  sanctuaries,  rccora- 
fncmdiog  the  provincials  to  take  them  along  with  them  on  their  saatficial 
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[nlgrimagcs,  and  giving  ihem  the  right  to  officiate  in  ttie  temple  it 
Jcnisalem  ju&l  like  the  hereditarily  pennaneni  clergy  there.  In  otKef 
respects  also  the  dominance  of  the  same  point  of  view  is  seen :  for 
example,  it  U  chiefly  from  regard  to  it  ihat  ihc  old  ordinances  and 
customs  relating  to  the  religious  dues  and  the  festivals  are  set  Toith  in 
the  form  which  they  must  henceforth  assume.  A  law  so  living,  which 
stamts  ai  every  point  in  ininicdi-ilc  contact  with  reality,  which  is  at  m 
with  traditionary  custom,  and  which  proceeds  with  consiam  rc/erena 
to  the  detiiands  of  practical  life,  is  no  mere  vcUeiiy,  no  mere  cobweb 
uf  an  idle  brxin,  but  has  as  certainly  arisen  out  of  historical  occasions 
45  it  is  designed  to  opente  powerfully  on  the  course  of  the  subseqneitc 
history.  A  judi;mcnt  pronounced  In  accordance  with  the  facts  cm 
thcrefcrc  assign  to  it  nn  historical  place  only  within  that  mot^cmeoloT 
reformation  which  was  brought  to  a  victorious  issue  by  King  JoNah. 

y  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  P'jjeiTtjy  ^^^  ■«  somewhat  indiffoenl 
to  the  question  of  the  one  sanctimy.  Beilher  pennitting  muhipltcity  trf 
sacrificial  centres  nor  laying  stress  upon  the  unity,  and  that  on  account 
of  this  attitude  it  must  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  dale  than  Det]te^ 
onomy.'  Surh  an  idea  is.  to  say  the  least,  in  the  highest  degree 
Buperlicial  The  assumption  that  worship  is  restricted  to  one  single 
centre  runs  cver\ where  throughout  the  entire  doctiineitL  To-ai^peai 
specially,  in  proof  of  the  restriction,  lo  Lev.  j^viiT^or  JosK  xxii^ is  tti 
indicate  a  cc^plcte  failure  to  apprehend  the  whole  tenor  of  Exod. 
sutV. — I^,  \yC  Before  so  much  as  a  single  regulation  having  refcrerKc 
to  the  matter  of  worship  can  be  given  (such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
large  section  referred  to),  the  one  rightful  place  wherein  to  engage  in 
it  must  be  specified.  The  tabernacle  is  not  nariaiivc  mcTcly,  but.  liVe  all 
the  narratives  in  tliai  book,  Wiw  .^s  well ;  it  expresses  the  legal  uoiiy 
of  the  worshipas  an  historical  fact,  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  cvci 
since  the  exodus,  has  held  good  in  Israel.  One  God  one  sanctuary-, 
that  is  the  idea.  With  the  ordinnnccs  of  the  tabernacle,  whicli  form 
the  sum  of  the  divine  revelation  on  Sinai,  the  theocracy  was  founded ; 
where  the  one  is,  there  is  tlie  other.     The  description  of  it,  therefore, 

'  De  Went,  in  tho  fiTth  plocf  oftiit  /faiUHan^ttutAh/t  iil^  ifa»  Dri,ter9tK>minm 
(Jena,  l8oj}:  "Dc  hue  unicacuttusiAcriloeo  .  .  .  |>ticTc»  litni  nil'i)  oinniiw  liabcKt. 
Ue  MciiAciis  iMiluni  unite  ante  tBlicmitcuiuni  conrciiluK  onrinidit  lex  qtucdom 
rWiH.  Sell  in  Irgibuii  ile  dieliiu  fMIi'.  dc  primiliit  et  dcei.niU,  Utn  uppe  rcpetttls 
itihil  omnino  monJlum  «tl  de  loco  unicn.  ubi  celebtari  «l  offcRi  liebeani  "  \Qf*itc. 
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Hanrfj  it  llic  hwd  of  the  Prieslly  Code,  just  as  tlmt  of  tlie  temple- 
itands  at  the  head  of  the  Icgi-sbtion  in  I-><;kicl.  It  is  the  l>as»  am) 
indispensable  foundation,  without  which  all  else  vrouM  merely  float  in 
the  air:  first  must  the  «at  of  the  Dirine  Presence  on  eaith  be  fciven 
before  the  tarred  rommtinity  e-in  eome  into  life  and  ihc  ctiitu*  into 
force  Js  it  supposed  that  the  trtbcmacle  tolerates  other  snticiuaties 
beaide«  itself?  Why  then  the  encampment  of  the  twelve  tribes  around 
it.  which  has  no  military,  but  a  purely  religious  significance,  and  derives 
its  whole  meaning  from  its  sacred  centre?  Whence  this  conccnitation 
of  all  Israel  into  one  great  congres*'"'on  {JTiy.  ^T\y>),  without  its  liltc 
anywhere  else  in  the  Old  TeMamcnt?  On  ihccontrnry,  there  is  no 
other  place  besides  this  at  vrhich  Cod  dwells  and  nu^^ers  HiniHcIf  to  be 
•een  ;  no  place  but  this  alone  where  man  can  draw  near  to  Him  and 
seek  His  face  with  oflcrings  and  Rifts.  This  view  is  the  axiom  that 
underlies  the  whole  ritual  legislation  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Pentn- 
icuch.  It  is  indicated  with  special  clearness  by  the  TJTID  ^nK  '25^ 
(before  the  tabernacle),  introduced  at  ever)'  turn  in  the  ordinances  lor 
racriSoe. 

What  then  are  we  to  infer  from  this  as  to  the  hisioncal  place  of 
the  Pricflly  Cuile,  if  it  be  judged  necessary  to  asftign  it  such  a  place 
ai  bII?  Ify  all  the  laws  of  logic  it_ican  no_  moje  belong  to  the  first 
pctiod  than  Dcutcronotny  does.  But  is  it  oUicr  or  younger  than 
Deuteronomy  ?  In  that  book  the  unity  of  the  cultue  is  cemtnandeJ  ; 
ta  the  Priostly  Co<ie  ^li^is  /mu^/^'s^J.  Everywhere  it  Ts"  tacitly 
ssmmcd  as  a  fundamental  postulate,  but  nowhere  does  it  5nd  actnni 
exprenion ;  >  it  is  nothing  new,  hut  quite  a  thing  of  course.  Whnt 
follows frtjra  this  for  ihe  question  before  ut^?  To  my  thinking,  this: — 
thai  the  FrJeatly  Code  reg»jipon  the  result  which  is  only  the  aim  of 
Pcuicronoiny.  The  latter  is  in  the  midst  of  movemenr~and  conflict : 
it  dearly  spcnks  out  its  reforming  intention,  its  opposition  to  the 
traditional  "what  we  do  We  this  day;'  (he  former  sunds  outside  of 
and  above  the  struggle,— the  end  has  been  reached  and  made  a  secure 
pofKsaion.  On  the  basis  of  the  Piicstiy  Code  no  reformation  would 
ever  have  taken  place,  no  Josiah  would  ever  have  observed  from  it  that 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  was  perverse  and  required  to  be  sft 
right ;  it  proceeds  as  if  everything  had  been  for  lung  in  tbe  best  of 

■  Fie*pt  M  Ixv.  zviL;  but  (1)«  nnall  hmij  ef  leglsUlion  unUined  m  I^v.  xvri. 
itvi.  1*  the  innHti«n  f(«n  UeHleroawmy  to  ihe  FrtBinly  Code. 
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order.  It  is  only  in  Dcuitronomy,  moreover,  ihat  orK  sms  to  the  ro«  of 
the  matter,  and  recognises  its  connection  with  the  anxiety  for  a  strict 
monotlicism,  and  for  tbe  elimination  from  the  wDr>:hip  of  the  popular 
hc.iihinihh  elements,  and  thus  with  n  deep  and  really  worthy  aim; 
in  the  Priestly  Code  the  reason  of  the  appoint menig,  in  ihenuelvd 
by  no  inciins  rational,  rests  upon  their  own  legitimacy,  just  as  everything 
that  is  actual  ordinarily  seems  natural  and  in  no  need  of  explanation 
Xowherc  docs  it  become  apparent  that  the  abolition  of  the  Bamoth 
and  Asheiim  and  ]nemori.-il  stones  is  the  teal  object  contemplatcil ; 
these  institutions  arc  now  almost  unknown,  and  what  is  really  only 
intelligiblc  as  a  negative  and  polemical  ordinance  is  regarded  as  fuli 
of  meaning  in  itself. 

The  idea  as  idea  i.<i  older  than  the  idea  as  history.  In  Deuteroriotnp 
it  appears  in  itsnative  colours,  romes  forward  with  iisaggre»(ii*echalleng0 
to  do  battle  with  ilie  actual.  One  step  indeed  is  taken  ton'ards  invest- 
ing it  with  an  historical  character,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ptit  into  the  tnoutb 
of  Mosl-s;  but  the  beginning  thus  made  keeps  within  modest  Umii&.fl 
Moses  only  lays  down  the  Law  ;  for  its  execution  he  makes  no  provision 
as  regards  his  own  time,  nor  does  he  demand  it  for  the  immediate  futucc 
R&ther  it  is  represented  as  not  destined  to  conic  into  force  until  tb^fl 
people  shall  have  concluded  the  conquest  of  the  country  and  secured  a 
settled  peace.  We  have  alRady  found  reason  to  surmise  that  the 
reference  to  "mcnu^a"  is  intended  to  defer  the  date  when  the  La«^| 
shall  come  into  force  to  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  <i  Kings  viit. 
l6).  This  is  all  the  more  probable  inasmuch  as  there  is  required  for  its 
fullilmcnt  "ihc  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose,"  by  which  only  the 
capital  of  Judah  can  be  meant.  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  knows  notliing 
of  the  principle  that  what  ought  to  be  must  actually  have  been  from  the 
beginning.  Until  the  buildinf;  of  Solomon's  temple  the  unity  of  worship  fl 
according  to  it  had,  properly  speaking,  never  had  any  existence;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  that  even  after  that  date 
it  was  more  a  pious  wish  than  a  practical  demand.  The  Priestly  Code, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  think  cf  religion  without  the  one 
sanctuary,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  Israel  without  it,  carrying 
its  actual  existence  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  theocracy,  and,  in 
accrmlance  with  this. completely  alteitng  the  ancient hisior}*.  The  temple^ 
the  focus  lo  which  the  worship  was  conreniraicd,  and  which  in  reality 
»^is  not  built  until  Solomon's  time,  is  by  this  document  rcQinled  as  so 
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I  indispensable,  even  fof  the  troubled  days  of  the  wanderings  before  ttc 
I  KKlemeiit,  that  it  is  made  portable,  and  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle 
I     Kt  up  in  the  very  beginning  of  things.     For  the  trath  is,  that  the  laber- 

Inacle  is  the  copy,  not  the  prototype,  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  llie 
resemblance  of  the  two  is  indeed  unmistakable,'  but  it  is  not  said  id  i 
<  Kings  vi.  that  Solomon  made  use  of  the  old  pattern  and  ordered  his 
Tyiian  workmen  to  follow  it.  'Hie  posicriority  of  the  Mosaic  structure 
i:omcs  into  clearer  light  from  the  two  following  conddcraiions  brought 
forward  by  Graf  (p.  60  scq.).  In  the  lirat  iitacc,  in  the  deMTiption 
of  the  tabernacle  mention  is  rcpcaledl>-  made  of  its  soutli,  north, 
and  west  side,  without  any  preceding  rubric  as  to  a  definite  and 
eonst^ntly  tmiform  oriemalion ;  the  biter  i»  tacitly  taken  for  granted, 
being  borrowed  from  that  of  the  temple,  which  was  a  fixed  building, 
and  did  hoc  change  its  sice.  In  the  iiecond  place,  the  brxien  altar 
is,  strictly  speaking,  described  as  an  altar  of  wood  merely  plated 
with  brass, — for  n  iireplacc  of  very  large  size,  upon  which  a  suong 
fire  continually  bum^i,  a  pcrfccily  absurd  consimciion,  which  is  only  to 
be  accounted  fur  br  the  wiah  to  make  the  brazen  altar  which  Solomon 
cast  {3  Kings  xvL  14)  transiwrtablv,  by  changing  its  interior  into 
wood.  'Die  main  point,  however,  is  this,  that  the  tabernacle  of  the 
l^estly  Code  in  its  essential  meaning  is  not  a  mere  provisional  shelter 
for  the  aik  on  the  march,  but  the  sole  legitimate  sanctuary  for  the  cotr>- 
munity  of  ihe  twelve  tribes  prior  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  so  in 
Ucx  a  projection  of  Ihe  later  temple.  How  modest,  one  might  almost 
lay  how  awkwardly  liasliful,  i:>  the  Peuteronomic  refereRce  (o  the 
future  place  which  Jehovah  is  to  choose  when  cuiuparcd  with  this  calm 
matter-of-fact  assumption  that  the  necessary  centre  of  unity  of  worship 
was  given  from  the  first  1  In  the  one  case  wc  have,  so  10  speak,  only 
ihe  idea  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  but  making  no  claim 
to  be  realiaetl  till  a  much  later  date  ;  in  the  other,  the  Mosaic  idea  has 
acijutred  also  a  Mosaic  embodiment,  with  which  it  eiiiered  the  world  at 
ihc  very  first. 

By  the  same  simple  historical  method  which  carries  the  cemral 
sanctuary  b.ack  into  the  [xriod  before  Solomon  does  the  Priestly 
author  abolish  the  otiier  places  of  worship.  His  fiKty-eight  Levitical 
cities  are  for  the  most  part  demonstrably  a  metamorphosis  of  the  old 

'  In  W]i<L  Sol.  i*.  8  \\m  iftnpit  ii  l-bI W  fiJ^iiiMa  <i«i»W  iv'"*-     Joxpliui  {Ant.  III. 
(>,  l)u}iiof  the  Ubetnutc,  QS'  oi-W>-piara^(^^i>»i>icai  •riY>r<pi>««rev>rM  rcj^httftft. 
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Uamolh  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  aliar  which  the  trihct 
cascwurd  of  Joidnn  build  (Josh,  xui.)  is  erected  wi[h  no  intcniton  that 
it  should  be  used,  but  merely  in  conmicmontion  of  something.  TLvcn 
the  pre-Mosguc  period  is  rendered  orthodox  in  the  same  fashion.  Ths 
[jotiiuchs,  having  no  tabernacle,  have  no  worship  at  all ;  accofxUnf 
to  the  Pnestly  Code  lliey  build  no  altars,  bring  no  offerings,  and 
scrti|]ulously  abstain  from  everything  by  which  they  might  in  aitf  way 
encroach  un  the  privilege  of  the  one  true  sanctuar)'.  This  tnanner  of 
shaping  the  patriardial  history  is  only  the  extreme  consequence  of  the 
effott  to  carry  out  with  uniformity  in  history  the  semftr  ubigue  ti  at 
emnihas  of  the  legal  unity  of  wurship. 

Thus  in  Oeutcronomy  the  iiuUtution  is  onlyjn  lis  jirUljblOCS,  and 
has  still  to  stnigglc  for  t^c  victory  against  the  praxis  of  the  present, 
in  the  Priestly  Code  claims  immcmchiial  legitimacy  and  strives  I 
bring  the  post  into  conformity  with  itself,  obviously  because  it 
dotninatca  the  present;  ihe  carrying  back  of  the  newmtoTKi! 
time  always  takes  place  at  a  Inter  date  than  the  ushering  into 
existence  of  the  new  itself.  Deuteronomy  has  its  position  in  the  very 
midst  uf  the  historical  crisis,  and  still  stands  in  a  close  relation  with  Ihtf 
oWer  period  of  worship,  ihc  conditions  of  which  it  can  contest,  but  is 
unable  to  ignore,  and  Mill  lc-»  to  deny.  Hut.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pricsdf  Code  ia  hindered  by  no  suivival  co  present  times  of  the  older 
usage  from  piojecling  :in  image  of  aiilLi|iiity  such  as  it  must  1  avi:  been ; 
unham|jcicd  l-y  visible  relics  ur  living  tiadiiion  oi  an  older  state,  it  con 
idealise  the  post  to  its  heart's  content.  Its  place,  then,  is  after  DcutCT'-fl 
onomy,  and  in  the  tiiird  post-exilian  period  of  the  history  orshc  cultus, 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tjnJty  pf  the  janctuary  was  an  established 
fiict,  contested  by  no  one  and  impugned  by  nothing,  and  in  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  ronnection  between  the  present  and  th4 
past  had  been  so  severed  by  ilie  exile  thai  there  wa»  no  obstacle  i 
|>rcvcnt  an  artir>cial  and  ideal  repristlnation  of  the  latter. 


III. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  what  is  usually  held.     In  Deuteronomy,  It  !| 
considered,  there  occur  clear  references  to  the  period  of  the  kings ;  but' 
the  Priestly  Code,  with  its  historical  presupiwsitions,  docs  not  fit  in  wiib 
any  situation  belonging  to  that  tin^e,  and  is  therefore  older.     When  th4] 
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culuis  rests  upon  the  temple  of  Solomon  as  itsfouDtJalion,  as  in  FjrckicI, 
then  every  oac  recognises  the  later  date  ;  but  nhen  it  is  based  upon  the 
ubernacle,  tbe  case  is  regarded  as  quite  difTcrenL  I'lic  great  antiquity 
of  ihe  priestly  legislation  is  proved  by  relegating  it  to  an  historicalsphcre. 
created  by  ilseJf  out  of  its  own  legal  premisses,  but  which  is  nowliere  to 
be  found  within,  and  therefore  must  have  prtKieded  actual  history.  Thus 
(>o  to  speak)  it  holds  itself  up  in  the  air  by  its  own  waistband. 

t.  It  may,  however,  seem  as  if  hitherto  it  had  only  been  atsrrirdi^'OX 
tbe  tabenucic  rests  on  an  historical  fiction.  In  truth  it  is  prored :  but 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  add  some  things  which  hare  indeed  been  said  lonp 
before  now,  but  never  as  yet  properly  laid  to  heart  The  subject  of  > 
discussion,  be  it  premised,  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Code ;  for 
some  kind  of  tent  for  the  ark  there  may  well  have  been :  in  fact,  tents 
were  in  Palestine  the  earliest  dwellings  of  idols  (Hos.  ix.  6).  and  onlyi 
afterwards  gave  place  to  fixed  houses  ;  and  even  the  Jehovistic  tradition 
fallhoogh  not  J)  knows  of  n  sacred  tent '  in  connection  with  the  Mosaic 
camp^  and  outside  it,  just  as  the  older  high  places  gei|f  rally  had  open 
sites  without  the  city.  The  question  before  us  has  reference  exclu- 
sively to  the  particular  tent  whirh,  according  to  Exod.  aw.  seq.,  was 
erected  at  the  command  of  God  as  the  baais  of  the  theocracy,  the  pre- 
Solomonic  central  sanctuary,  which  also  in  outward  deuils  was  the 
prototype  of  the  tcm^^c.  At  the  outlet  its  very  paisibillty  is  doubtful 
Very  strange  is  the  contrast  between  this  splendid  structure,  on  which 
the  costliest  material  is  lavished  and  wrought  iti  the  most  advanced  style 
of  Oticntal  art,  and  the  soil  on  which  it  rises,  in  the  wiltiernesi  amongst 
Ihe  native  Hebrew  nomad  tribes,  who  are  represented  as  having  got  it  i 
ready  olTiuind,  and  without  external  help,  The  incompatibiUty  lute  long 
been  noticed,  and  gave  rise  to  doubts  as  early  as  the  time  of  Voltaire. 
'I'heM  may,  however,  be  left  to  themselves ;  suffice  it  that  Hebrew 
tradition,  even  from  the  time  of  the  judges  and  the  fiisi  kings,  for  which 
the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  strictly  speaking  intended,  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  tt. 

It  appears  a  bold  thing  to  say  so  when  one  sees  how  much  many  a 
modern  authoc  who  knows  how  to  make  a  skilful  use  of  the  Book  of 

'  II  t«  i»cve(,  IiowevM,  cuiployd  for  Icgiilalivc  jmrpoMrt,  \,<A  U  timply  •  itiettcf 
fur  ihe  Mfc  t  It  a'Hndi  williotit  ihc  URip,  u  the  tildevi  laiicluMici  wtrc  wont  (v  (!■■ 
ouiiiite  ill'  t^tlc*.  Ii  Is  ke|>l  t>]r  Joshua  u  •tditnm.  who  klcc|xi  hi  ii.  u  did  SaieucI 
th«  WfMM  W  Eli. 
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Clironicles  has  to  lell  about  the  tahernarle.  For  in  s  Cliron,  i-  3  att^ 
we  are  told  thai  Solomon  celebrated  his  accesEion  to  the  throne  with  a 
peax  sacrificial  feast  at  Gibeon,  because  ihe  tabernacle  and  the  brawn 
altar  of  Moses  were  there.  In  like  manner  in  1  Chron.  xxL  29  it  it 
iiaid  that  David  o^ercd  sacrifice  indeed  on  the  threshing- floor  of  Arau- 
nah,  but  ihat  Jehovah's  dwelling-place  and  the  Icgitimaic  attar  were  ai 
thai  time  ai  Gibeon ;  and  further  (xvL  39),  that  ?^dok,  the  legitimate 
high  priest,  otiicialed  there.  From  these  data  the  Rabbins  first,  and  in 
recent  times  Keil  and  Movers  eapecially,  ba\re  constructed  a  systematic 
hisioiy  of  the  tabernacle  down  to  the  building  of  th«  temple.  Under 
David  and  Solomon,  as  long  as  the  atk  was  on  Mount  Zion,  the  t4beT- 
nacle  was  at  Gibeon,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  (2  Sam.  xxL  6,  9) 
olTcrings  were  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  thcTc.  Lefore  that.il  was  at  Nob, 
where  ephod  and  shewbread^i  Sam.  3cxi.)an;  mentioned,  and  Mill  earlier, 
from  Joshua's  time  onward,  it  wa<i  at  Shlloh,  But  these  were  only  its 
jcrmancnt  sites,  apart  from  which  ii  was  temporarily  set  up  now  here, 
now  there,  aavirig  by  ils  rapidity  of  movement — one  might  almost  say 
ubiquity — the  unily  of  the  cultus,  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  great 
distances  of  the  places  at  which  that  cvltus  was  celebrated-  In  every 
case  in  which  a  manirestation  of  Jehovah  and  an  oHcnng  to  Him  ar« 
sjioken  of,  the  tabernacle  must  be  tacitly  undersiood.' 

The  dogmatic  character  of  this  way  of  making  history,  and  the  absurd 
consequences  to  which  it  leads,  need  rol  in  the  meantitne  be  insisted  on  ; 
what  is  of  greatest  importance  is  that  the  point  from  which  it  starts  is  in 
the  last  d^ee  insectire ;  for  the  statement  of  Chronicles  that  Solomoa 
offered  the  o^ering  of  his  accession  upon  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  is  in  contradiction  with  that  of  the  older  |)ara11cl  narrative  of 
I  Kings  iii.  1-4.  The  latter  not  only  is  silent  about  the  Mosaic  laber- 
n:icle.  which  is  alleged  to  have  stood  at  Gibeon,  btit  expressly  says  that 
.^ilamon  ulTcrcd  upon  a  high  place  {as  such),  and  excuses  htm  for  tfm  on 
Ihe  plea  that  at  that  time  no  house  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  had  as  yet 
been  buiiL  That  the  Chronicler  draws  from  this  narntivc  is  certain  on 
general  groundB,  and  is  shown  particularly  by  this,  that  lie  designates 
the  inbemacle  at  Gibeon  by  the  name  of  Bamah — i.£ontradi<:lie  in  adjtdt 


I 


I 


*  Joih.  >xlv.  Z4,  3J  (IJCX) :  ftftcr  the  death  of  JtHlinn  «ii4  Elcajni,  Xa^drrtt  A  iJat 
'I«^i|]iH)i'icidcifTi*  reiitfrovrf^^VpMai-^r /aiToii.  AflctJ.  BmiorfaodSaL  vcnTil 
(UgoL,  Tlut.  viii.),  llik  ilieory  lioi  been  uutknl  uul  cpecially  by  Mo««i«.  Scf.  m 
■he  Mher  hdod,  D«  W«tt«,  Britra^,  p.  loS  wq.,  sad  Vsifce,  mi  ii/nt,  p.  316,  note. 
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vhich  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  desire  to  give  an  authentic  intei^ 
pretation  of  "  the  preat  Bamah  atGibeon"  in  ]  Kings  iii.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  brings  the  history  into  npcenient  with  the  I  aw  :  the  young 
and  pious  Sokiinon  on  hnve  oflered  his  sacrifice  only  at  (he  l^al  place, 
which  therefore  must  l»c  that  high  place  at  Gibcon.  Along  with  2  Chron. 
i  3  scq.  also  fall  the  two  other  statements  {t  Chron.  xvi.  39,  xxi.  29), 
bod)  of  which  are  dependent  on  that  leading  paueage,  as  is  clearly 
fcvealed  by  the  recurring  phrase  "  the  Hamah  of  Gibeon."  The  laber-. 
naele  does  not  elsewhere  orcur  in  Chronicles;  it  ha*  not  yet  brought 
its  consequences  with  it,  and  not  yet  iiermcated  the  historical  view  of 
the  author.  He  would  certainly  have  experienced  suntc  embarrassment 
at  the  question  whether  it  had  previously  stood  at  Nob,  for  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  connection  between  the  legitimate  sanctuary  and  the  iej^iti- 
mate  Zadok-Kleazar  priestly  family,  which  it  is  indeed  possible  to  assume 
for  Shiloh,  but  not  for  Nob.i 

The  fad  that  Chronicles  represents  the  Israelite  history  in  accordance 
with  the  Priestly  Code  has  had  the  effea  of  causing  it*  view  of  that 
history  to  be  involuntarily  taken  as  fmidamenial,  but  ought  much  rather 
10  have  caused  it  10  be  left  altogether  out  of  account  where  the  object  is 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  and  genuine  tradiiioa  The  Books  of ' 
Judges  and  Samuel  make  mentinn  indeed  of  many  sancioaries,  but 
never  among  them  of  the  labernacle,  the  most  important  of  ail.  For 
the  nngle  passi^  where  the  name  Uhel  Moed  occurs  (\  Sam.  n.  za) 
is  badly  attested,  and  from  its  contents  open  to  suspicion.^  Of  the 
existence  of  the  ark  of  Jehovah  there  certainly  arc  distinct  traces  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  judges  (compare  1  Sam.  iv.-vL)  But  is  the 
ark  a  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  ttiu  tabernacle  ?  On  the  contrary, 
its  whole  hbtory  down  10  the  period  of  its  being  deposited  in  the  teiiiple  ; 
of  Solomon  ta  a  proof  that  it  was  regarded  as  quite  independent  of  j 
any  tent  specialty  conM^crated  for  its  rcrepiinn.  Hut  this  abolishes  the 
noitoa  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle ;  for  according  10  the  law,  the  two  things 
beloag  necessarily  to  each  other :  the  00c  cannot  exist  without  the  other ; 
both  are  of  equally  frcat  importsrKC.  The  tabernacle  must  everywhere 
accompany  the  symbol  of  its  presence;  the  darkness  of  the  holy  ^ij 


<  Ofdw  prictUatNob,  AbUihnr  a1on«  acapedihe  inaati<:r«(i  Sam.  luL)  ;Zadak 
iberM<ire  wat  not  oim  of  ihem. 

*  Tht  paM^fic  <iow  not  occur  tn  the  IJCX.  &n4  rvtrywKorc  cIm  la  I  Sun.  !.->», 
the  mdiMty  of  Sliiloh  i»  uillcti  lickAl,  l1j«  U  to  •ay,  ccfuinly  iMt  a  (eiil. 
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holies  is  at  the  same  time  the  lifc-clcmcnt  of  the  ark  ;  only  under  com 
pulsion  of  necessity,  and  even  ihcn  not  except  under  the  covering  ol 
the  curtains,  docs  it  leave  it*  lodging  during  a  march,  only  to  return  to 
''it  again  as  soon  as  the  new  halting-place  is  reached.  But  according  to 
I  Sam.  iv.  scq.,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the  ark  that  goes  to  the 
campaign  ;  it  alone  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  Even  in  chapL 
v.,  where  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  is  iilaced  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Ashdod,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  altar  which  b 
ticccssarlty  connected  with  it ;  and  chap.  vL  is  equally  silent,  althoue^ 
here  the  enemy  plainly  gives  back  the  whole  of  his  sacred  spoil  It  is 
assumed  that  the  housing  of  the  ark  was  left  behind  at  Shiloh.  Vcnr 
likely ;  but  that  ua^  not  the  Mu»aic  tabernacle,  the  insei«raUe  com- 
panion of  the  atk.  In  lact,  the  narrator  speaks  of  a  permanent  house  at 
Shiloh  with  doois  and  doorposts  ;  that  possibly  may  be  an  anachTonism  V 
(yet  why  I) ;  but  so  much  at  !ca<it  may  be  inferred  from  ii  that  he  had  noC 
any  idea  of  the  labernac]e,  which,  however,  would  have  had  to  go  with 
the  ark  to  the  field.  If  on  (his  one  occasion  only  an  illegal  e: 
lion  to  the  Law  was  made,  why  in  that  case  was  not  the  ark,  at  least  after 
its  surrender,  a^ain  restored  to  the  ioilgingfrom  which,  strictly  s])eaking, 
it  otight  never  to  have  been  separated  at  all  ?  Instead  of  this  it  is 
brought  to  Bcthsheincih,  where  it  causes  disaster,  because  the  people 
show  curiosity  about  ii.  Thence  it  comes  to  Kiijathjearim,  where 
stays  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  a  priva  te  person.  From  here  Davi' 
causes  it  to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem. — one  naturally  supposes,  if  oi 
thinks  in  the  lines  of  the  view  given  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Chromcles, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  at  last  restored  to  the  tabernacle,  to  be  sioml- 
taneously  brought  to  Jerusalem.  But  no  thought  of  ttiij,  however 
obvious  it  may  seem,  occurs  to  the  king.  In  the  first  insiance,  his  in- 
leotion  is  to  have  ihe  ark  beside  himself  in  the  citadel ;  but  he  is  terrilied 
out  of  this,  and.  at  a  loss  where  else  to  put  it,  he  at  last  places  it  in  the 
house  of  one  of  fits  principal  people,  Obed-Edom  of  (kith.  Had  he 
known  anything  about  the  tabernacle,  bod  he  had  any  suspicion  that  x 


t 


ver.S 


'  C«inp*to  timlUr  paiMgo  in  Jo»h.  vi,  ig,  34,  U.  IJ,  wlitre  ibc  vcty  anuliranl 
tTiowv  ihu  the  (<]«■  of  the  tabctnacle  wim  unliriown  to  ths  rurralur,  Tlmt,  moreover, 
a  pennanent  houM  did  KiualtyMikt  then  ai  Shiloh  follow*  TtuRi  lUc  cirtuimUnce 
lliat  Jeremiah  (vil.  it)  *p<ak>  of  lu  tniiii.  Yen  he  ci>u1c<  not  rr^rd  any  other  Uun  a 
pre- Solomonic  uncluarvaiipKCediu;;  thM  of  Jeruulrm;  and  hctiilei,  there  it  not  ihc 
£uni«x  ii«c  «r  a  more  imiMTwnt  temple  kaTkng  aiucn  ai  Sbihih  within  tbe  period. 
of  die  kin£i. 
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was  sumling  empty  at  Cibeon.  in  th«  imm^diate  neighbourhood,  he 
would  have  bcm  relieved  of  all  difficult)-.  Uut  inaiLmuch  as  the  ark 
bnti{[s  blessing  to  the  house  of  Obcd-  Kdom, — the  aric,  be  it  remembered, 
in  the  house  of  a  sotdier  and  a  Pliilistinc,  yet  biingiiig  down,  not  wrath, 
bot  blessing,'— the  king  b  thereby  encouraged  to  persevere  after  alt  with 
liis  original  proposal,  and  establish  it  upon  his  citadel  And  this  he 
doei  in  a  tent  he  had  caused  to  be  made  for  it  (a  Sam,  vi.  17),  which 
tent  of  David  in  Zion  continued  to  be  its  lodging  until  the  temple  wn<t 
built. 

Soms^lQBDtiQn  of  _tba  tAbernacle,  hod  ii  exLsied,  woiiiil  have  been 
incritablc  when  the  tempW  look  )x%  place.  That  it  did  not  serve  as  the 
nwidcl  of  the  temple  has  already  been  said;  but  it  might  have  been 
expected  at  least  that  in  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  new  sanc- 
tuaiy  some  woid  mi^ht  hare  escaped  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  old. 
And  this  expectation  seems  to  be  realised  in  1  Kings  viii.  4,  which  sa)'» 
that  when  the  temple  was  finished  there  were  bioujiht  into  it,  bciudeH 
ibc  ark,  the  Ohel  Mocd  and  ail  the  sacred  vessels  that  were  therein. 
iucrpretcn  hesiuite  as  to  whether  ihc>-  ought  to  understand  by  the 
Obel  Mocd  the  tent  of  the  nrlt  upon  Zion,  to  which  alone  reference  has 
beea  nMde  in  the  preceding  narrative  (t  Kings  i.  39,  ii.  18-30),  or 
whcthei  it  is  the  Mosaic  tent,  which,  according  to  (.'hrontcles,  was 
sundjng  at  Gibeon,  but  of  which  the  Book  ai  Kings  tells  nothing,  and 
also  knows  nothing  ^iii.  3-4).  It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  viii.  4 
mixed  tip  both  together;  but  we  have  to  face  the  following  alternative. 
Either  tlte  statemcm  belongs  to  the  ori^itul  context  of  the  uarraiivc  in 
which  it  occurs,  and  in  that  case  the  Ohcl  Mocd  can  only  be  the  tent  on 
Mount  Zion,  or  the  Ohcl  Mocd  of  1  Kings  viii.  4  ts  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle wltich  was  removed  from  Gibeon  into  Solomon's  temple,  and  in 
thiU  cose  the  allegation  hai  no  connection  with  its  context,  and  does 
not  hang  together  with  the  premisses  which  that  furnishes;  in  othur 
words,  it  is  the  intcqioUtion  of  a  later  hand.  'Hie  former  altemaiivc, 
tfacRigh  pofi&ible,  is  improbable,  for  the  name  Ohel  Moed  occurs 
absolutely  nowhere  in  the  Books  01'  judges.  Samuel,  and  Kiiigs  (apart 
from  the  interpolation  in  1  Sam.  ii.  21  b\  and  particularly  it  ta  not  used 


'  TbcChtoiiic^i  liM  good  ienv>n  for  mxliini;  him  a  Levitc,  Biil  Gnlh  wjthoat 
iTiy  qiwiifylng  cpiihti,  vn<\  par.icularljr  in  cnnticction  nitli  Dnvid,  it  itic  Phtlltifxe 
<;atli,  Bii'l  (Jtwd'EUcra  Wlong*  lu  lh«  Ixnly^uant,  vrhici)  conwued  diteflj  ol  foceiKiien 
«n<J  rUilUtioei.     Uii  luiiie,  iuc>T«over,  u  iiMiHy  luaclitc 
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to  denote  David's  icm  upon  Mount  Zion;  and,  moreover,  that  teni 
had  received  too  little  of  the  consecration  of  antiquit>-,  and  accordm; 
to  3  Sam.  Tii.  was  too  initigniAcant  and  provisional  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  leniple.  But  if  the  Ohel  Meed  is  here 
(what  it  everywhere  else  is)  the  tabernacle,  as  is  indicated  also  by  th; 
sacred  vessels,  then  the  verse  is,  a«  has  been  said,  an  intcrpobtioa 
The  motive  for  such  a  thing  is  easily  understood;  the  same  difficuUr 
as  that  with  which  wcsct  out  must  have  made  it  natural  for  any  Jcv 
who  started  from  the  ideas  of  the  Pentateuch  to  look  for  the  labemadc 
here,  and,  if  he  did  not  hnd  it.  to  introduce  iL  Yet  even  the  inteqK^a- 
tion  does  not  remove  the  difitculties.  Where  is  the  Mosaic  altar  of 
buTfit-ofTering  ?  It  was  quite  as  important  and  holy  a*  the  tabcrrude 
itself;  even  in  Chronicles  it  is  invariably  mentioned  expressly  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  ruin  at 
Gilieon,  which,  from  another  point  of  view,  would  also  have  been 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  sacrllicial  worship.  Further, 
if  the  xaaed  vessels  were  transferred  from  the  tabernacle  lo  the  temple, 
why  then  was  it  that  Solomon,  according  to  i  Kings  vii.,  cast  a  com- 
pletely new  set?'  The  old  one*  were  cosily  enough,  jn  part  cv 
costlier  than  the  new,  and,  moreover,  had  been  consecrated  by  long  use^ 
\l  is  clear  ihac  in  Solomon's  time  neither  tabernacle,  nor  holy  resscl^- 
nor  brazen  altar  of  Moses  had  any  existence. 

But  if  there  was  no  tabernacle  in  the  time  of  the  last  judges  and 
liTEt  kings,  as  little  was  it  in  existence  during  the  whole  of  the  previous 
period.  This  is  seen  from  x  Sam.  vii,  a  section  with  whose  hislori 
city  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  bur  which  at  all  events  reflects  the 
view  of  a  pre-cxilian  author.  It  is  there  told  that  David,  after  he  had 
cbiaincd  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  contemplated  building  a  worthy 
home  for  the  ark.  and  expressed  his  determination  to  the  prophet 
Nathan  in  the  words,  "  1  dn-ctl  in  a  houHc  of  cedar,  and  the  ark.  of 
God  within  cuiuins."  According  to  vL  17,  he  can  only  mean  the  tent 
which  he  had  act  up,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  Mosaic  tabemaclc,  which, 
moreover,  according  to  the  description  of  Rxod.  xxv,  secj,,  could  not 

■  Th«  bnun  altar  end  1>y  Salomon  (t  King*  viti.  64  ;  9  Kingi  x*i.  14,  15)  It  not 
now  foHBil  In  tlic  Inventory  o(  th«  icmvile  fumiturc  in  1  Kinj;!  vii, ;  liitt  or^irully 
it  camot  liavc  liccn  abicni,  for  it  U  ihc  most  iiii|K>[iaul  atiicle.  Ii  has  Iberefore 
been  strnck  out  la  utAn  to  awoiii  collitlQn  with  Die  boien  >li.ir  of  Mmm.  Tbe 
■Uleiion  t*  ihc  negative  coiinlei|Mil  10  llie  inuijioUtion  of  Iha  tnbcMtade  in  1 
viil  4. 
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appropriately  be  contrasled  with  a  timber  erection,  still  Iws  be  regarded 
as  a  mean  structure  or  ijnwarthy  of  ihe  Deity,  for  in  point  of  magnifi- 
cence it  at  le:>st  com{>cied  with  the  temple  of  bolomon.  Nathan  at 
first  approves  of  the  kinj;'s  intention,  but  tti'lerwardK  discountenances 
ii,  saying  thai  at  present  God  does  not  with  to  Imvc  anything  diiTcrent 
from  that  whicii  He  lias  hithcrtu  had  "  I  have  dwelt  in  no  house  since 
the  day  that  I  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egjpt,  but  have 
wandered  about  under  tent  and  covering."  Nathan  oUot  of  course,  haa 
not  in  his  eye  the  Mosaic  tahcrnadc  as  the  present  lodging  of  the  ark,  but 
David's  lent  upon  ^ion.  Now  he  docs  not  say  that  the  ark  has  foi- 
metly  been  always  in  the  tabernacle,  and  that  its  present  harbourage  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  unlawful,  but,  on  [he  contrary,  th^t  the 
pietenl  state  of  maiiets  is  the  right  one, — that  until  now  the  ark  has 
invariably  been  housed  under  an  equally  simple  and  unpretentious 
root  As  David's  lent  dues  not  date  back  to  the  Kxodus,  Nathan  is 
necessarily  speaking  of  changing  tents  and  dwellings;  the  reading 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  i  Chron.  xvii.  5,  chercfore,  correctly  interprets 
the  sense.  There  could  be  no  more  fundamental  contradiction  lo 
the  reprvticniaiioti  contained  in  the  Feniateuch  than  that  embodied  !n 
these  vords :  the  ark  has  not  as  its  correlate  a  single  definite  sacred 
tent  of  state,  but  is  quite  inditfereiit  to  the  shelter  it  enjoys— has 
frequently  changed  its  abode,  but  never  had  any  particularly  line  one. 
Such  has  been  the  state  of  matters  since  the  time  of  Moses. 

Such  is  the  position  of  affairs  as  regards  the  ubemaclc;  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  age  of  the  I'riestly  Code  ts  to  hanji-bohese  threads, 
1  have  n^kjolijjcction.  The  rcprcscntauon  of  the  labcrnam  arose  out  of 
the  templet  Solomon  as  its  Toot,  in  dependence  on  the  sacred  ark,  for 
vhlclt  there  is  eaily  testimony,  and  which  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
also  before  li,  was  sheltered  by  a  tcnl,J  From  the  lemplc  it  derives  at 
once  its  iiincrcKuacter  antTUs  central  importance  for  the  cuUus  as  weU 
as  its  exteinal  fonn. 

a.  A  peculiar  point  of  view  is  taken  up  by  Theodor  Niildelie, He 

franu  the  premisses  that  the  ubcmacle  is  a  fiction,  of  which  the  object 
IS  10  give  pre-existence  to  the  temple  and  to  the  unity  of  worship,  but 
he  denies  the  concluf,ion  that  in  that  case  the  Priestly  Code  presupposes 
the  unity  of  worship  as  already  cxLsiins  in  its  day,  and  therefore  is  later 
than  Deuteronomy.  In  his  UntasmhunitH  zur  A'n'iik  dts  Altai  Tata' 
BUHti  (pi  137  scq.)  he  says:— 
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"  A  strong  Ictidciicy  towards  unity  of  worship  mm/  have  arUen  as  soon 
as  Solomoin's  temple  was  built.  O-er  agiinst  the  splendid  sanctuuy  with 
its  imagcless  worship  al  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  olde* 
holy  places  must  ever  have  shrunk  farihcr  into  the  backgrotiDd,  and 
that  not  merely  in  the  ej-es  o!  the  people,  but  quite  s^iedally  also  in 
those  of  the  better  classes  and  of  those  whose  spiritual  adv^incemenl 
was  ^re^tcst  (compare  Amos  iv.  4,  viii  14V  If  even  Hezektah  carried 
out  the  uniGcaiion  in  Judah  with  tolerable  thoroughness,  the  effort 
after  ii  muj/  surely  have  been  of  very  early  date ;  for  the  deter- 
mination violently  to  suppress  old  sacred  usages  would  not  hare  bcctl 
easily  made,  unWss  this  had  been  long  previously  demanded  hy  thcoryi 
'I'he  priests  at  Jertisilem  mrti/  very  specially'  at  an  early  date  hare 
arrived  at  ihc  conception  that  their  temple  wiih  the  sacred  ark  and  the 
great  altar  was  the  one  true  place  of  worship,  and  an  author  has  c!«hed 
this  very  laudable  effort  on  behalf  of  the  purity  of  religion  in  the  (onn 
of  a  law,  which  certainly  in  its  uiictneu  wa,?  quite  impracticable  (l-ev. 
xvii  4  «cq.),  and  which,  therefore,  was  modified  later  by  the  Dcuter- 
onomist  with  a  view  to  practice." 

^Vhat  musf  have  happened  ts  of  less  consequence  to  know  thai 
what  actually  look  place.  Notdeke  relies  solely  upon  the  statement 
3  KingK  :(viii.  4,  2a,  that  Hczckiah  abolished  the  high  places  and  altara 
of  Jehovah,  and  said  to  judah  and  Jerusalem,  "Before  this  altar  shall 
ye  worship  in  Jerusalem."  With  rcfcicnee  to  that  statement  doubts 
have  already  been  raised  above.  How  ?taniing  was  the  effect  produced 
at  ft  later  date  by  the  similar  ordinance  of  Josiah  !  Is  it  likely  then  that 
Ihc  other,  although  the  earlier,  should  have  passed  off  so  quietly  and 
have  left  so  little  maik  that  the  reinforcement  of  it,  after  an  interval  of 
levemy  or  eighty  years,  is  not  in  the  least  brought  into  connection  with 
it,  but  in  ever)'  respect  figures  as  a  new  first  step  upon  a  path  until 
then  absolutely  untrodden?  Note  too  how  casual  is  the  allusion 
to  a  matter  which  is  clecwhcrc  the  chief  and  most  favoured  theme 
of  the  Book  of  Kings!  And  there  is  besides  all  this  the  scrio 
difficulty,  also  already  referred  to  above,  that  the  man  from  who 
Hezckiah  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  received  the  impul 
10  hi*  reformatory  movement,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his  lat 
discourses  cxprenly  inuiis  on  a  deaHHHs;  tnetcly  of  the  local  saticluaries 
from  molten  and  graven  images,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  desire  thel 
complete  removal.     So  much  at  least  is  certain  that,  if  the.  alleged 
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at  preseni  under  discussion  amuunls  to  anvthing  at  all,'  llezckiah  only 
made  a  feeble  and  wholly  ineffectual  attempt  in  this  direction,  and  by 
no  means  "carrici  out  the  unification  in  Judah  with  tolerable  thorough- 
ness.* At  the  same  timt",  one  might  concede  even  this  last  jioint,  and  yet 
ool  give  any  ground  for  the  theory  at  which  N61d«ke  wishes  to  arrive 

For  his  assumption  is  that  the  effort  after  unity  had  its  old  and 
original  scat  jircciwly  in  the  pricBtly  circles  of  Jerusalem'  If  the 
FneMly  Code  is  older  than  Deuteronomy,  then  of  course  the  prophetic 
agitation  fut  reform  of  worship  in  vhich  Deuteronomy  had  its  origin 
mmit  Iiarc  been  only  the  repetition  of  an  elder  priestly  roovemcnt  in 
the  sauc  direction.  But  of  the  latter  we  hear  not  a  single  word,  while 
«e  can  follow  the  course  of  the  former  fairly  well  from  its  beginnings 
in  thought  down  to  its  issue  in  a  pactical  result.  It  vras  Amos, 
Uosea,  and  Isaiah  who  intrwluced  the  movement  against  the  old 
popular  woTsJiip  of  the  high  places ;  in  doing  so  they  are  not  in  the  least 
actuated  by  a  deep-iooied  preference  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but 
by  ethical  motives,  which  manifest  themselves  in  them  for  the  first 
time  ill  history,  and  which  wc  can  sec  springing  up  in  them  before 
our  .  ve^  eyes :  their  utterances,   though  historically  occasioned  by 


>  LiufeliDpMUiKtihiobcaiu^oltoaKinggxviii.aj.  TIienamitveorilicAtiyrkn 
tieffi  af  Jemalcra  U  noi  a  contciripoi.iiy  un«.  ai  sppean  gcnrially  from  ihc  imlircly 
hMicfitilte  ctianciKr  of  ihe  caiemcnii  about  (he  iiidrlm  unilidtawal  of  the  Auyrianc 
»nJ  lU  c««i««,  ami  r^iiicnlniiy  ffom  xix.  ?,  36.  37.  F-^r  ia  thii  piwr.ge  the  iDCining 
ccnatnly  »  thai  Seiiiiachcrib  w»>  uaniiialoi  vun  nftct  ibc  uasucccs^rul  c;fcpc<liliuri 
o(  701,  but  in  poiul  of  fact  he  aciaalljr  rrigncii  until  '6S4  or  tiSi  <SinI[h,  Aisyrian 
Kfti^nm  C-in*".  pp.  90.  170)-  Thus  the  narratot  writr*  not  twenty  JMK  itisreiy 
•ri«r  Iha  «««Kt,  but  *n  long  nftei  it  ak  to  innke  jinEilbie  the  tliniMi  or  iliow  Ivreniy 
yean :  pr«bably  ti«  it  already  unilci  the  ioftucncc  of  Dciilcionomy.  a  Kin;p  xviii. 
4  i»  certainly  ul  eicatet  vretghl  llian  2  King)  xviii.  sa.  Uut  altlioufh  liigiily  auihcntic 
lUicmniii  liarc  been  ptciirrved  to  a*  in  ihc  rpiiomc  of  the  Hook  of  Kings  ihqr  have 
ml),  oevettheleu,  been  tubjecleil  not  merely  to  the  (election,  but  alio  lo  ibe  iei'i«ion 
of  the  iJenietonomic  nJ.'vctor,  »rA  it  nay  v«Ty  wctl  be  that  the  aathor  thought 
tunoell  juilifioJ  in  s'*'"K  '"^  tubjcvt  a  genemligcd  liealnient,  acccmlinj,-  la  vhich 
ika  elcualng  {of  ihc  icmptc  ai  Jciuulciu  in  ilic  fan  instance)  rrom  idoli,  msii  by 
Itaiah  tuid  carrier)  out  by  HeMkiah,  nu  cluin[[rd  inio  an  abojiiioii  of  the  Damoth 
irtih  ibeii  Ma^^bMh  anil  A^herim.  It  U  veil  known  how  infiiffereot  later  wriieta 
arc  to  duilnciMiti  oriim«  and  degioe  in  tha  hcreiy  e( unlawful  worvhip  ;  lh«y  alwaja 
{;a  at  oucc  10  tlx  wiiip1cl«<]  piodnct.  Bui  in  a£tual  cxpciieiicc  the  icfuini"tion  waa 
(Joabtlm  accmiiipl'the))  ttep  by  atcp.  At  fit»l  wc  bare  in  Ifncea  and  liaiaJi  the 
pokmic  diiecial  auainal  nial'en  an<.l  i;iai«n  images,  then  in  Jcieiniali  that  agaixiit 
mouA  aad  Uone,  i,e.,  agatntt  Ma^^both  and  Aiheiim  i  llw  rnovt'ineni  ori^naied 
Willi  the  I'toi'h*'',  and  the  cbief,  01  rathei  i})4  oitly,  weight  U  to  be  attached  to  lhei( 
aatlmtk  totisioiiy. 
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the  sanctuaries  of  northern  Israel,  are  quite  gcaertil,  and  arc  directed 
against  (lie  cultus  as  a  whole.  Of  the  influence  of  a  point  of  view 
even  leinotely  akin  to  the  priestly  position  that  worship  in  this  or 
that  special  place  is  of  more  value  than  aiiywiicrc  else,  and  on  that 
account  alone  deserves  to  be  preserved,  no  trace  is  to  be  fou»d 
in  them ;  their  polemic  is  a  purely  prophetic  one,  i'^,,  individual, 
"thcopneust"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  independent  of  all  traditional 
and  preconreived  human  opinion!;.  But  the  subsequent  de\-cioploent 
is  dependent  upon  this  absoltiiely  original  commencement,  and  has  its 
issue,  not  in  the  Priestly  Code,  but  in  Deuteronomy,  a  book  that,  with 
all  reasonable  regard  for  the  prtcsls  (though  not  more  for  those  of 
Jerusalem  (ban  for  the  others),  still  does  not  belie  its  prophetic  origin, 
and  above  all  things  i$  absolutely  free  from  all  and  every  hierocratic 
tendency.  And  finally,  it  was  Deuteronomy  that  brought  about  the  his- 
torical result  of  Josiali's  reformation.  Thus  the  whole  historical  move- 
ment now  under  our  consideration,  so  far  as  it  was  efTeciiv-e  and  thcrcbf 
has  come  lo  our  knowledge,  is  in  its  origin  and  essence  prophetic,  even  i£ 
latterly  it  may  have  been  aided  by  priestly  influences ;  and  it  not  mcrelf 
can,  bm  must  be  understood  from  itself.  Any  older  or  independent 
contsmponuy  priestly  movement  in  the  same  direction  remained  at 
least  entirely  without  result,  and  so  also  has  left  no  witncises  to  Uself. 
Pcrhajts  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  must  after  all  have 
been  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  the  goal,  the  attainment  of  whicH  aAei^^ 
wards  brought  so  great  advantage  to  themselves,  but  it  does  not  appeal 
that  ihey  were  so  ckvci  beforehand  as  we  are  after  the  event.  At  least 
there  arc  no  other  grounds  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  long  previously  latentfl 
tendency  towards  centralisation  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood 
beyond  the  presumption  chat  the  Priestly  Code  must  chronologically 
precede,  not  I>euteronomy  merely,  but  also  the  prophets.  Fof  lh« 
sake  of  this  presumption  there  is  ronsiructed  a  purely  abstract  (and  as 

rsuch  perfectly  irrefragable)  possibility  that  furnishes  a  door  of  escape 
from  the  historical  probability,  wluch  nevenhele^  it  is  impossible  to 
evade. 

How  absolutely  unknown  the  Priestly  Code  continued  to  be  even  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  exile  can  be  seen  from  the  Books  of  Kings,  wliich 
cannot  have  received  their  present  shape  earlier  than  the  death  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.    The  redactor,  who  cites  the  Deuteronomic  law  and 
constantly  rorms  his  judgment  in  accor(j3nce  with  it,  con^dered  (a: 
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■we  have  learned  from  i  Kings  iii  2)  ihat  the  Batnoih  were  permissible 
prior  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple ;  the  tabernacle  therefore  did 
not  exist  for  him.    Jeremiah,  who  nourished  about  a  generauon  earlier, 
i)  equally  ignorant  of  it,  but — on  account  of  the  ark,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  agreement  with  tradilional  opinion — regards  the  house  of  God  at 
Shiloh  (whose  niins,  it  would  sef  m,  were  at  that  time  still  visible)  as  the 
ftnerunner  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  b)>  the 
anon)*mous  piopliecy  of  i  Sam.  il  17-36,  the  comparatively  recent  dale 
of  which  appears  from  the  language  (li  33),  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  anticipates  the  follo«-tng  threatening  in  chap.  iii.     In  all  these 
writers,  and  siill  more  in  the  case  of  the  Dcuieronomist  himself,  who  in 
chap.  xii.  actually  makes  the  unity  of  the  cullus  dependent  on  the  pre- 
vious choice  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  an  exceedingly  remarkable  thing  that,  if 
the  Priestly  Code  had  been  then  already  a  long  time  in  existence,  they 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  a  book  so  imponant  and  so  profound 
in  its  practical  bearings.    In  ancient  Hebrew  literature  such  an  over- 
■-light  could  not  bo  made  so  easily  as,  tn  similar  c.rcumstances,  with  the 
Werature  of  the  present  day.     And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  dating  from  the  third  century,  the  Priestly  Code  suddenly 
ceases  to  be,  to  all  outward  seeming,  dead,  but  asserts  its  influence 
ererywberc  over  the  narrative  tn  only  too  active  and  unmi!il:tkable  a 
»ay?    To  these  dilHcullies  Noldekc  is  unreasonably  indifferent.     He 
Kcms  to  be  of  the  opinion  thai  the  post-exilian  time  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  take  in  hand  so  thoroughgoing  an  alteration,  or  rather  recon- 
struction, of  tradition  as  is  implied  in  antedating  the  tcmpic  of  Solomon 
by  means  of  the  taberDaelc.'     But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  the 
mark  which  distinguished  the  post-exile  writers  that  they  treat  in  the  freest 
possible  manner,  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas,  the  institutions  of 
the  bygone  past,  with  which  their  time  was  no  longer  connected  by  any 
living  bond.     For  what  reason  does  Chronicles  sund  in  tlie  canon  at 
alt,  if  cot  in  order  to  teach  us  this  ? 

But  when  Noldekc  excuses  the  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  tiber- 
nacic  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain,''  he  for  ihc 

*  J^ri./Hrfrtt.  TXtv/.,  1.  p.  ]S> :  "And  now  let  me  uV  wl)«thci  a  documcnl 
l)U  kind,  pivcniinB,  si  it  iloc».  j  (ilcture  o(  ilic  liliiory,  1jin<l  dUirilxitiun,  arul 

flfidil  rile<  uf  Uravl,  at  ■  whole,  wliicii  in  (o  many  ]i«riiculkni  ilepailt  from  ilie 
sctiul  tfuiti,  oun  belaiig  to  a  time  ia  wliieli  Israel  cluiig  to  wh*t  wu  uiiditional  witli 
nob  timtd  aoxci;  ? " 

*  tfnUrt,,  !>.  IJO  ;  "  It  mint  always  be  leinembcrcd  thai  the  auibur  in  his  slpie- 
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Diomcnt  Ibrgcta  that  there  underlies  this  creation  the  very  real  idea  oP 
Unity  of  woishtii.  ivi  the  sake  of  which  it  would  sureljr  hare  been 
eery  welcome,  to  the  Deuteronomiit,  for  example,  even  as  a  men  idea. 
It  is  only  the  embodiment  of  the  tabernacle  that  is  fnncy ;  the  idea  of  it 
springs  from  the  ground  of  history,  and  it  is  by  its  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
apprehended.  And  when  Noldeke  finallj'  urg«  in  this  connection  as  s 
plea  for  the  priority  of  the  Priestly  Code  that,  in  spite  of  the  limitation  of 
sacrifice  to  a  iiriBle  locality,  it  neverlhcless  maintains  the  old  provision 
that  every  act  of  killing  must  be  a  sacrifice,  while  Deuteronomy,  going  a 
step  farther,  departs  from  this,  here  also  his  argument  breaks  dovro. 

For  we  read  in  Lev.  xvii.,   "  AVhat  man  soever  there  be  of  the  bouse 
of  Israel  that  killctb  an  ox  or  sheep  or  goat  in  the  Camp,  or  out  of  the 
campi,  and  bringcth  it  not  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  offer  ihem  as 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before  (lie  tabcrtiacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man :  he  hath  shed  blood,  and  that  man  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  hia  people:  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel 
may  brin^  their  sacitiices  which  they  offer  in  the  open  ^eld,  even  that 
they  may  bring  them  to  the  Lord,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  (o 
the  priest,  and  offer  them  for  peace-offerings  unto  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And 
they  shall  no  more  offer  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 
gone  a  whoring."    The  intention  of  this  prescription  is  sin^ply  and  solely 
to  secure  the  exclusive  legitimation  of  the  one  lawful  place  of  sacrifice ; 
it  is  only  for  this,  obviously,  that  the  profane  sluii^htering  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Deuteronomy  had  permitted,  is  forbidden.     I'lainly 
the  common  man  did  not  quite  understand  the  newly  drawn  and  pre- 
viously quite  unknown  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  probne 
act,  and  when  he  Bkiiightered  at  home  (as  he  was  entitled,  to  do),  be  in 
doing  so  still  observed,  balf-uncansciously  perhaps,  the  old  sacred  sacii- 
Itcial  ritual.     From  this  arose  the  danger  of  a  multiplicity  of  altars  again 
furtively  creeping  in,  and  such  a  danger  is  met.  in  an  utterly  impracticable 
way  indeed,  in  Lev.  xvii.     And  it  is  worth  noticing  how  much  tliis  law, 
whicli,  for  the  rest,  is  based  u[>on  the  13ook  of  DeutcronoDiy,  has  grown  tn 
the  narrowness  of  its  legilimistic  loode  of  viewing  things.     Deuteronomy 
thoroughly  recognises  that  offerings,  even  though  oflered  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  are  still  offered  to  Jehovah  ;  for  the  author  of  Lev.  xvii.  this 
is  an  impossible  idea,  and  he  regards  such  offerings  simply  as  made  to 

fltntt.Bi  In  hii  law>,'doet  not  depict  aclua]  relntignt,  but  in  the  fiitt  tiuiance  bit  own 
tlMorica  and  iilealiL    Henct  ilic  glonticatioti  of  tb«  tab«raacle,"  &c.  &e. 
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devils.*  I  lefusc  to  bclicre  that  any  &ucb  thing  could  have  been  possible 
for  one  who  lived  before  the  Dculcronomic  leforniation,  or  even  under 
the  old  conditions  that  were  in  existence  immediately  before  the  exile. 
Lev.  xvii.,  moreover,  belongs  confessediyioapeculiAr  little  collection 
of  bvrs,  which  ttas  indeed  been  taken  up  into  the  Priestly  Code,  but 
which  in  many  respects  disagrees  with  it,  and  particularly  in  respect  of 
this  prohibition  of  profane  slaughterings.  \V'ith  reference  to  the  Tricstly 
Code  as  a  whole,  Noldeke's  assertion  is  quite  off  the  mark.  The  code, 
on  the  conirai)-,  already  allows  slaughter  without  sacrihce  in  the  precepts 
of  Noah,  »hich  are  valid  not  merely  for  all  the  world,  but  also  for  the 
Jcwa.  Farther  on  this  penntsuoo  is  not  expressly  repeated  indeed, 
bat  it  is  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course.  l*his  alone  can  account  for  the 
bet  that  the  ihank^ofTeitng  i«  treated  so  entirely  as  a  subordinate  affair 
and  the  sacrificial  meal  almost  ignored,  while  in  Lev.  vii  ■a^-i^  loles 
are  even  given  for  pnxxdure  in  the  slaughter  of  such  animaN  as  are  not 
sJcriAced.'-'  Here  accordingly  is  another  instance  of  what  we  have" 
already  so  often  observed  :  what  is  brought  forward  in  r)eutcronomy  as 
ao  innovation  b  assumed  in  the  I'rieatly  Code  to  be  an  ancient  custom 
dating  as  («  back  oi  to  1^'oah.  And  therefore  the  tatter  code  U  a 
growth  of  the  soil  that  has  been  prepared  by  means  of  the  former. 

*  With  nfemce  10  these  mrd  demont,  compare  mf  note  Uv  V^idCt  Ata£Aa*i 
{BoUa,  l8S9),[>.  113.  It  issomevlutiiiniUr,  though  not  qniif  Ihe  MiN  thing,  when 
iW  HviknuuT  Itsai  (bcoU  AmU  i!«JitaIctl  their  woriliip  to  l^e  JinM;  and  otlter 
■■■tanarB  awy  be  conpwd  la  wliich  dittnitin  ^rc  been  Jesniitd  to  dcaMtu. 

*  nai  Lrv.  vii.  at-tj  a  not  1  lepeiitton  uT  itic  old  and  Ibller  ngulMion*  about 
ih«  ihuik-oAeriflg,  hm  an  BppendiK  containing  b«w  onn  relating  to  ilauchlering,  v. 
dear  bwn  "  the  beati  of  wbich  nen  oSer  an  oflenng  wnio  ihc  Loid  "  (ver.  sjX  and  "  in 
•llyiHU  dwdliiiga"  (vei.  16),  u  wcUu  liom  ibc  pcuiaof  Jwhuun. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

SACRIFICE, 

AViTH  the  Hebrews,  as  with  the  whole' ancient  world,  aacrifice  coo- 
stiiiited  the  main  part  of  worship.  The  question  U  whether  their 
worship  did  not  nlso  in  this  most  important  respect  pass  through  a 
history  the  stages  of  which  are  reflected  in  the  Penmicuch.  From  the 
resuiu  already  reached  this  must  be  regarded  at  the  ouiset  as  probable, 
but  ihe  sources  of  information  accessible  lo  us  seem  hardly  sufficient 
to  enable  us  actually  to  follow  the  process,  or  even  so  much  as  definitely 
to  fix  its  two  termini. 


I 
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I.  The  Vrlcs.lly  Code  alone  occupies  itself  much  with  the  subject; 
it  gives  a  minuic  cbssiiication  of  the  various  kinds  of  oCeringa,  and  a 
description  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  each.  Id  this 
way  it  furni&iiei  also  the  normative  scheme  for  modem  accounts  of 
the  matter,  into  which  all  the  othercasua]  notices  of  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  subject  must  be  made  to  fit  as  best  they  can.  This  point  accord- 
ingly presents  us  with  an  important  feature  by  which  the  character  of  the 
boolc  can  be  determined.  In  it  the  sacrificial  ritual  is  a  constituent,  and 
indeed  a  very  essential  clement,  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  :  that  ritual  is 
not  represented  as  ancient  use  handed  down  to  the  Israelites  by  living 
practice  from  ancestral  times  :  it  was  Moses  who  gave  them  the  theory 
of  it — a  very  elaborate  one  loo— and  lie  himself  received  his  instruclioD 
from  Cod  (Exod.  xxv.  scq. ;  Lev.  i.  leq.).  An  altogether  disproportionate 
emphasis  is  accordingly  laid  upon  the  techni<iueof  sacrifice  correspond- 
ing to  the  theory,  alike  upon  the  when,  thewAwi',  and  the  bjiv/kam,  and 
also  in  a  very  special  manner  upon  the  Mew.  It  is  from  these  that  the 
tacrificc  obtains  its  specific  value;  one  could  almost  suppose  that  even 
if  it  were  offered  lo  another  Cod,  it  would  by  means  of  llie  legitimate 
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rite  alone  be  at  once  made  essentially  Jehovistic.  The  cullus  of  Israel 
is  essentially  dUunguishcd  from  all  other*  by  its /?/•«,  the  distinctive  and 
e»n»tilaii*<  nfiark  of  the  holy  community.  With  i;  the  theocracy  begins, 
and  it  with  the  theocracy  ;  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  the  insiimtion 
for  the  pucpose  of  carrying  on  the  cuUus  after  the  manner  ordained  by 
God.  For  this  reason  also  the  ritual,  which  appears  to  concern  the 
priest*  only,  finds  its  place  in  %  law-book  intended  for  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  in  order  to  panicipate  in  the  life  of  ihc  theocracy,  all  must,  ofV 
course,  hare  clear  knowledge  of  its  etsenlial  nature,  and  in  this  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  holds  a  first  place. 

The  Jchoristic  ponion  of  the  Pentateuch  also  knows  of  no  other 
kind  of  di\-ir>e  worship  besides  the  sacrificial,  and  does  not  attach  to  tt 
less  importance  than  the  Friestiy  Code.  Hut  we  do  not  find  many 
traces  of  the  view  that  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  a  special  form  revealed  to  Moses,  which  makes  it  the 
alone  legitimate.  Sacrifice  is  sacrifice:  when  ofTcrcd  to  Baal,  it  U 
heathenish ;  when  offered  to  Jehovah,  it  is  Israelite.  In  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  and  in  both  Decalogues  it  is  enjoined  before  everything  to 
serve  no  other  God  besides  Jehovah,  but  also  at  the  [M-oper  season  to 
offer  firstUngs  and  gifu  to  Hira  Negative  determinations,  for  the  mokt  , 
pait  directed  againi^t  one  heathenish  peculiarity  or  another,  occur,  but 
there  arc  no  positive  ordinances  relating  lo  the  riluaL  How  one  is  to 
set  about  offering  sacrifire  is  taken  for  granted  as  already  known,  and 
nowhere  figures  as  an  affair  for  the  legislation,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
occupies  itself  with  quite  other  things.  \VIiat  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  I>eca]ogue  leave  siiil  perhaps  doubtful  bi.-cumcs  abundantly  clear 
froD)  the  Jehoviwic  narrative.  The  narrative  has  much  more  la  say  about 
sacrifice  than  the  incorxioratcd  law  books,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
charactenstic  ;  in  the  I^csdyCodc  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  But  what 
is  specially  important  is  that,  according  to  the  Jehovistic  history,  tbc  praxis 
of  sacrifice,  and  tliat  too  of  the  regular  and  God-pleasing  sottf  extends 
far  bei'ond  the  Mosaic  legiiUtion,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  as  old  as 
the  world  itself.  A  sacrificialfeast  which  the  Hebrews  wish  to  celebrate 
in  the  wildernes^t  it  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus;  ^fofies  already  builds 
•D  attar  al  Rephtdim  (Exod.  xvii.),  and,  still  before  the  ratilication  of 
the  cavenant  on  Sinai,  a  solemn  meal  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  is  set 
on  foot  on  occasion  of  Jethro's  visit  (Exod.  xviii.).  But  the  custom  is 
much  older  still ;  it  was  known  and  practised  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
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Jacotx  Noah,  the  father  of  ail  mankind,  built  ilte  first  altar  aAer  tl 
Flood,  and  long  before  him  Cain  and  Abel  sacrificed  in  the  same  way 
as  was  usual  in  Palestine  thoiisnndit  of  years  afterwards.  Balaam  the 
Aramaean  understands  just  as  welL  as  any  Israelite  how  tDolTer  sacrificei 
to  Jehorah  that  do  not  fail  of  thcii  effiscL  All  ihis  brings  out,  with  as 
much  clearness  as  could  be  desired,  that  sacrifice  b  a  Tcry  ancient  and 
quite  universal  mode  of  honouring  the  Dcily,  and  that  Isisclite  sacrifice 
is  distinguished  not  by  the  manner  in  which>  but  by  the  being  to  whom, 
it  is  ofl'ercd,  in  htin^  olTered  to  the  God  of  Israel  According  to  this 
representation  of  tbe  matter,  Moses  left  the  procedure  in  sacrifice,  as 
he  left  the  procedure  in  pmyer,  to  be  regulated  by  the  traditior»al 
praxis  ;  if  th«Te  was  any  definite  origination  of  the  cultus  of  Israel,  the 
patriarchs  must  be  thought  of,  but  fvcn  they  were  not  ItiediscovcrerB  o( 
the  ritual;  they  were  merely  the  founders  of  those  holy  places  at  which  the 
I^vraelites  dedicated  gifts  to  Jehovah,  a  usage  which  was  common  lo  the 
whole  world.  The  contrast  with  the  Priestly  Code  is  extremely  striking, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  ihe  latter  work  makes  mention  of  no  sacrifidal 
act  prior  to  the  lime  of  Moses,  neither  in  (Icnesis  nor  in  Fxodus, 
although  from  the  lime  of  Nnah  slaughtering  is  permitted.  The 
oRering  of  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  occason  of  the  e.'todus 
i$  omitted,  and  in  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  we  have  the 
pascha!  lamb,  which  is  slaughtered  and  eaten  without  altar,  without 
priest,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.* 

The  belief  that  the  cultus  gon  back  to  pre-Mosaic  usage  is  un- 
questionably more  natural  than  the  belief  that  it  ig  the  main  elemenl  of 
the  Sinailic  legislation  ;  the  thought  would  be  a  strange  one  that  God 
should  suddenly  have  revealed,  or  Moses  discovered  and  introduced,  the 
proper  sacrificial  ritual.  At  the  same  time  this  docs  not  necexsiute  ihc 
conclusion  that  the  Priestly  Code  is  Inter  than  the  Jehoviat, '  Nor  does 
this  follow  from  the  very  elaborately- developed  technique  of  the  agenda, 
for  elaborate  ritual  may  hare  existed  in  the  jn^at  sanctuaries  at 
a  very  eaily  period,— though  that,  indeed,  would  twt  ptove  it  lo  be 
genuinely  Mosaic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  consideration 
deserving  of  great  weight  that  the  representation  of  the  exclusive 
legitimacy  of  so  definite  a  sacrificial  ritual,  treated  in  the  Priestly  Code 
as  the  only  possible  one  in  Israel,  is  one  which  can  have  arisen  only  i 
a  consequence  of  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem  Vet  t 
'  WUli  Rgud  taucitlice.l)«alcfononiyitillucciipie»lhe^iiiesiand{)oiiit  atJE. 
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urging  this  the  decision  of  the  question  at  present  before  us  would  only 
be  referred  back  to  the  result  already  arrived  at  in  the  pteceding 
chapter,  and  it  is  much  lo  be  desired  that  it  should  be  solved  inde- 
pendently, so  as  not  to  ihrow  too  much  weight  upon  a  single  support. 

a.  In  I  his  case  also  the  elements  of  a  decision  can  only  be  obuired 
irona  the  historical  doaiments  dating  ftoin  the  pre^xilic  lime,— the 
Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Rings  on  the  one  hand,  and  ihe  writings 
of  the  prophets  on  the  oiher.  As  rcganls  those  of  the  first  class,  ihcy 
represent  (he  cultus  and  sacrifice  on  all  occasions  as  occupying  a  large 
place  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual  Rut,  although  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  absolutely  no  weight  is  attached  to  the  rUe, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  fact  that  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon  it ;  the  anti- 
iltesis  is  not  between  riti  and  nmi-riu,  but  between  sacrifice  fojihavak 
and  sacriike  to  tfrange gfdj,  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  Alongside  of  splendid  sacrifices,  such  as  those  of  the  kings, 
presumably  offered  in  accordance  with  all  the  niles  of  priestly  skill, 
there  occur  others  ahu  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  xiv,  35)  and  Elisha{i  Kings  \\x.  i\);\ 
bo«h  kinds  are  proper  if  only  ihcjr  be  dedicated  to  the  proper  deity. 
Apart  from  the  exilian  redaction  of  the  Book  of  King*,  whic^  reckons 
the  cultus  outside  of  Jerusalem  as  heretical,  it  is  nowhere  reprrtenicd 
that  a  sacrifice  could  be  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  y«  be 
illegitimate.  Naanian  (1  Kings  v.  x^\  it  is  to  be  supposed,  followed 
his  native  Syrian  ritual,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  acceptability  of  his  offering.  For  leasons  easily  explained,  it  is 
■eldcmi  thai  an  occasion  arises  to  describe  the  ritual,  but  when  such 
a  description  is  given  it  is  only  with  violence  that  it  can  be  forced  into 
accordance  with  the  formula  of  the  law.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the 
procedure  of  Gideon  in  Judges  vi.  19-at,  in  which  it  is  manifest  that 
the  procedure  still  usual  at  Ophrah  in  the  time  of  the  narrator  is  also 
set  forth,  Gideon  boils  a  Ue-goat  and  bakes  in  the  ashes  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  places  upon  the  bread  the  flesh  in  a  basket  and  the 
broth  in  a  pot,  and  then  the  meal  thus  prepared  is  burnt  in  the  altar 
fljme.  Il  is  possible  ih.it  instances  may  liave  also  occurred  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  Pentateuch  is  followed,  but  the  important  point  is  that 
the  distinction  between  legitimate  and  heretical  is  altogether  wanring. 
_When  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  compared  tlie  difference  is  at  once 
fived. 
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The  im[>ression  derire*!  from  the  historicnl  boolc;  is  confirmed  by ' 
the  prophets.  It  is  true  Uut  in  their  jioWmic  against  confouTidtng 
worship  with  religion  they  reveal  the  fact  thai  in  their  day  the  culius 
wa«  canted  on  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  splendour,  and  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  But  this  estimation  docs  not  rest  upon  the  opinion 
that  the  cuhits,  as  regards  its  mailer,  goes  back  to  Moses  or  to 
Jehovah  Himself,  gives  to  the  theocracy  its  distincti^'e  character,  and 
even  constitutes  the  supernatuial  priesthood  of  Israel  among  the  nations, 
but  simply  upon  the  belief  lliat  Jehovah  must  l>c  hottouted  by  His 
dependents,  just  as  other  gods  are  by  their  subjects,  by  means  of 
offerings  and  giCcs  as  being  the  natural  ami  (hke  prayer)  universally 
citrrent  expressions  uf  religious  homage.  The  larger  the  quantity,  and 
the  finer  the  cjuality,  so  much  the  better ;  but  that  the  merit  ftritn^ 
from  the  presentation  depends  upon  strict  obsert-ance  of  etiquette 
regarded  as  Jehovah's  law  is  not  suggested.  Thus  it  is  that  the  propheit 
arc  able  to  ask  whether  then  Jehovah  has  commanded  His  people  to  tax 
their  energies  with  such  exertions?  the  (act  pre&upixtsed  being  that  no 
such  command  exists,  and  that  no  one  knuws  an>thing  at  all  sbout 
a  ritu^  Torah.  Amos,  the  Ecadcr  of  the  chorus,  says  (iv.  4  seq.)« 
"Come  to  Bethel  to  sin,  to  Oilgal  to  sin  yet  more,  and  bring  yout 
sacrifices  every  morning,  your  litlics  every  three  days,  for  ao  ye  like,  ye 
children  of  Israel"  In  passing  .sentence  of  rejection  upon  the  value 
of  the  cultus  he  is  in  opiX)Miion  to  the  faith  of  his  time;  but  if  the 
opinion  had  been  a  current  one  that  precisely  the  cultus  was  what 
Jehovah  had  instituted  in  hrael,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  sajTt 
"For  so  ye  lika"  "Ye,"  not  Jehovah;  it  is  an  idle  and  arbitrary^ 
wonthipi  He  expresses  himself  still  more  clearly  in  v.  11  scq.  "I  V 
hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  smell  not  on  your  holy  days;  though 
yc  olfcr  me  burnt-offerings  and  your  gifts,  1  will  not  accept  them  ; 
neither  do  J  regard  yout  thank-olTerings  of  failed  calves.  Away  from 
me  with  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  the  melody  of  thy  viols  I  will  doc  hear ; 
but  let  judgment  roll  on  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream.  Did  ye  offer  unto  me  itaciificcs  and  gifts  in  the  wilderness  the 
forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  "  In  asking  this  last  question  Amos  lias 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  raising  any  controversy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
following  the  generally  received  belief  His  polemic  is  directed  agolnit 
the  praxis  of  his  contemporaries,  but  here  he  rests  it  upon  a  tiieoretical^ 
foundation  in  which  they  are  at  one  with  him,— on  this,  namely,  tli 
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tlie  lAciificiAl  worship  is  not  of  Mosaic  origin.  Lastly,  if  ii.  4  be 
genuine,  ii  leachet  the  same  l«$son,  Bjr  the  Law  of  Jehovah  which  the 
people  of  Judih  have  despised  it  is  impossible  that  Amos  can  have 
undcrstcxxl  anything  in  the  rctnot»c  degree  resembling  a  ritual  IcgJ&ia- 
Uon.  Are  we  to  take  it  then  thai  he  fanned  his  own  special  private 
notion  of  the  Torfth  P  How  in  that  case  would  it  have  bc<:n  possible  for 
hiiu  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  people,  or  to  excrciie  inilucncc 
OKf  them?  Of  all  unlikely  suppositions,  at  all  events  it  u  the  least 
likely  that  the  herdsman  of  Tekoah,  under  the  influence  of  prophetic 
tni«lition  (which  in  fact  he  so  earnestly  disclaims),  should  have  taken  the 
Tofah  iat  something  quite  diflerent  from  what  it  actually  was. 

Hosea.  Isaiah,  and  Micah  are  in  agreement  with  Amos.  The  first- x 
mcniioncci  complains  bitterly  (iv.  6  seq.)  that  the  priests  cultivate  the 
system  of  sacrifices  instead  of  tlie  Torah.  The  Torah,  committed^  j 
by  Jehovah  to  their  order,  lays  it  on  them  as  their  vocation  to  difTusc 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Israel, — the  knowledge  that  He  8cek»  trvth- 
folticss  and  k>ve,  justice  and  comidcratcneas,  and  no  ^i^s ;  but  Ihey,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  spirit  of  base  sclf-sccking,  foster  the  tendency  of  the 
nation  towards  cuhus,  in  their  superstitious  over-estimate  of  which  lies 
their  sin  and  their  ruin.  "  My  people  are  tleslroycd  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge ;  ye  yourselves  (ye  priests  1)  reject  knowledge,  and  I  too  will 
reject  you  that  ye  shall  not  be  priests  unto  me ;  seeing  ye  have  forgotten 
tbe  law  of  your  God,  so  will  I  also  forget  you.  The  more  they  arc, 
the  more  ihey  sin  against  me ;  their  glory  they  barter  for  shame.  Tliey 
eat  the  sin  of  my  people,  and  they  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity." 
From  this  wc  sec  how  idle  it  is  to  believe  that  the  prophets  opposed  "  thp' 
Law;"  they  defend  the  priestly  Torah,  which,  however,  iia*  nothii^.' 
to  do  with  cullus,  but  only  with  justice  and  morality,  in  another 
passage  (viii.  11  seq.)  we  read,  "Ephraim  has  built  for  himself  manjr 
altars,  to  sin;  the  altars  arc  there  for  him,  to  sin.  How  many  soever 
D)f  instructions  (toroth^i)  muy  l>c,  they  are  counted  thote  of  a 
stianger."  This  text  has  had  the  unmerited  misfortune  of  having  been 
forced  to  do  service  as  a  proof  that  Hosea  knew  of  copious  writings 
similar  in  contents  to  our  Pentateuclu  All  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
cODtrasi  "instead  of  (bllowing  my  instructions  they  offer  sacrifice" 
(lor  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage)  is  that  the  prophet  had  never 
oiKC  ilieaincd  of  the  possibility  of  cultus  being  made  the  subject  of 
Jebovah's  dircaions.     In  Isaiah's  discourses  the  well-known  pasMge  of 
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the  first  chapter  belongs  to  this  connection :  "  To  what  purpose  is 
muliitude  of  four  sacrifices  unto  me?  sailh  the  Lord.  I  am  wfiry 
with  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  of  Umbs  and  of  he-goats.  When  ye 
come  to  look  upon  my  iacc,  who  hath  rctjuircd  this  at  your  hands? — to 
trample  my  courts!"  This  expression  has  long  been  a  source  of 
trouWe,  and  certainly  the  prophet  could  not  possibly  have  uttered  it 
if  the  sacrificial  worship  had,  according  to  any  tradition  whatever, 
passed  for  being  specifically  Mosaic.  Is..ilah  uses  the  word  Torah  to 
denote  not  the  priestly  but  the  [irophetical  instmction  (i.  lo,  iL  3,  r, 
34,  viii.  1 6,  30,  XXX.  9) ;  as  both  have  1  common  source  and  Jehovah 
is  the  proper  instructor  (xxx.  10),  this  is  easily  explicable,  and  is  more- 
over full  of  instruction  as  regards  the  idea  involrcd;  the  contents 
of  the  Priestly  Code  lit  bndly  in  with  (he  Torah  of  i  ta  \juAjt 
Micah'a  answer  to  the  people's  question,  how  a  return  of  the  favour 
of  an  angry  God  is  to  be  secured,  is  of  conspicuous  significance  (vl  6 
seq.) !  "Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt-oflferingK,  with  calves  of  a 
j«at  old?  Is  the  Lord  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oi!  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  (or  ray  trans- 
gression, the  Iruit  of  my  body  as  atonement  for  my  soul? — It  hath  been 
told  thee,  O  man,  what  i;;  good,  and  what  Jehovah  recjutreth  of  thee. 
Nay,  it  is  to  do  justly,  and  10  love  mercy,  and  lo  walk  humbly  before  tby 
God."  Although  the  blunt  statement  of  the  conlras:  between  cuhugfl 
and  religion  is  peculiarly  prophetic,  Micah  am  still  take  his  stand  upon 
this,  "It  hath  been  told  thcc,  O  man,  what  Jehovah  rcquircsL"  It  is 
no  new  matter,  but  a  thing  well  known,  that  sacrifices  arc  not  what  the 
I'orah  of  the  Loid  contains. 

That  we  have  not  inferred  too  much  from  These  titterances  of  the 
older  prophets  is  clear  from  the  way  in  which  the)'  arc  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Habyttmian  exile. 
Just  as  in  vi.  19  seq.  he  opposes  the  Torah  to  the  ciilius,  so  in  vii.  si 
feeq.  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "Add  your  bumi-olfeTings  to  your 
aacnfices.  and  cat  flesh !  Fur  I  said  nouj^ht  unto  your  father!,  and 
commanded  them  nought,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  F^gypt,  concerning  bumt-oAcrings  or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing 
commanded  I  them :  hearken  to  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  walk  yc  in  the  way  that  I  shall  always  teaKh 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you."    The  view  indeed,  that  the  prophets 
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(who.  from  the  connection,  jue  the  ever-living  voice  to  which  Israti 
k  to  hearken)  axe  the  proper  soul  or  the  iheocrucjr,  the  organ  by  «hich 
Jehovah  influences  and  rules  it.  has  no  claim  to  immemorial  antiquity. 
But  no  stress  lies  upon  the  positive  element  here  ;  enough  that  at  aU 
events  Jeremiah  is  unnoquainted  with  the  Mosmic  legislation  as  it  \% 
contained  in  ihe  Priestly  Code  His  igncwing  of  it  is  not  intentional, 
for  he  i«  far  from  hating  the  cultus  (xvii.  i6)l  But,  as  priest  and 
prophet,  staying  continually  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  must  have 
known  it,  if  it  had  cxiiicd  and  actually  been  codified.  The  fact  is  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  over. 

Thus  the  historical  witnesses,  particularly  the  prophets,  decide  the 
matter  in  favour  of  the  jchovislic  tradition,  According  to  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  prc-cxilic  period,  the  cultus  is  indeed  of  very  old  and  (to 
the  people)  very  sacred  usage,  but  not  a  Mosaic  institution ;  the  ritual 
ts  iwc  the  main  thing  in  it,  and  is  in  no  sense  the  subject  with  which 
the  Torah  deals.*  In  other  words,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Priestly  Code,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  clear  inUica- 
lioiu  of  ijjnorance  of  its  contents. 

3.  In  this  muter  the  transition  from  the  pre-cxillc  to  the  post'exilic 
period  is  efTocted,  ika  by  Deuteronomy,  but  by  Eiekiel  the  priest  in 
prophet's  mantle,  who  was  one  of  the  fn^t  to  be  cajricd  into  exile.  He 
sUnds  in  striking  contrast  with  his  elder  contemporary  Jeremiah.  In 
the  picture  of  Israel's  future  which  he  drew  in  rc  573  (chaps,  xl.- 
xlviii),  in  which  fantastic  hopei  arc  indeed  built  upon  Jcho\'a1),  but  no 
impossible  demand  made  of  man,  the  temple  ahd  cultus  hold  a  central 
place.  Whence  this  sudden  change?  Perhaps  because  now  the 
Priestly  Code  has  suddenly  awakened  to  life  after  its  long  irance,  artd 
become  the  inspiration  of  Eiekiel  ?  The  explanation  is  certainly  not  to 
be  sought  in  any  such  occurrence,  but  simply  in  the  hiscoricai  circum* 
stances.  So  long  as  the  sacrificial  worship  remained  in  actual  use,  it 
was  icalously  carried  on,  but  people  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
it  ihcoreiicAlty,  and  had  not  the  least  occauon  for  reducing  it  to  a  code. 
Bat  once  the  temple  was  in  ruins,  the  cultua  at  an  end,  \\i  ptnonfei  aat 

'  TliBl  the  priMti  weK  flat  mci-c  t<«eher«  of  Uw  unit  moralt,  but  slIw  c^ve  riluai 
lanrvclion  U.^>,  rt^ftidlng  cl<*nnc»  and  unclciLnncu),  iurf Cout»«  «oHl«oi«l  bj  ihu. 
All  ihot  i«  uicniMl  IS  tlui  ID  pK-eiilisii  aaiii]uiiy  ihe  piktib'  own  pnxit  (at  ilie  >llBr} 
nevet  oouiiluted  ihe  cariiefit»  of  lli«  Torah,  bui  ihit  ib«ir  Tomh  alwftyn  c«ntuteJ 
«r  inxmconttt  10  ih«  lAky.  Tli«  ilisUnctiou  11  ntily  iiitcUlgible  lu  tliote  who  cbooie 
to  nndctstaad  it. 
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of  employment,  it  is  easjr  to  understand  how  the  sacred  praxis  shouk 
\\w&  become  a  matter  of  theory  and  vritiiig.  so  that  it  might  not 
altogether  perUh,  and  how  an  exiled  priest  should  have  begun  to  patnt 
ihe  picture  of  \\  as  he  carried  it  in  his  memory,  and  to  publish  it  as  a 
'  programme  for  the  future  restoration  of  the  iheocracy.  Nor  is  there 
an^  diAicuhy-  if  arrangements,  which  as  long  as  they  vrere  actually  in 
force  were  simply  regarded  as  natural,  were  seen  after  their  abolition 
in  a  transfiguring  light,  and  from  the  study  devoted  to  them  gained 
artificially  a  still  higher  value.  These  historical  conditions  supplied  by 
the  exile  suffice  [o  make  clear  the  transition  from  Jeremiah  to  Ezck.icl,and 
Ihe  genesis  of  Eiekiel  Kl.-xlviii.  The  co-operation  of  the  Priestly  Code 
is  here  not  merely  unnecessary,  it  would  be  absolutely  disconcerting. 
Esekiel's  dcjwrture  from  the  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  intentional  alterations  of  the  original ;  they  are  too  casual  and 
insignificant.  The  prophet,  moreover,  has  the  rights  of  authorship  as 
regards  the  end  of  his  book  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  it ;  be  has  also 
his  right  to  his  picture  of  the  future  as  the  earlier  prophets  had  to 
theirs.  And  finally,  let  its  due  weight  be  given  to  the  simple  fact  that 
at)  exiled  priest  saw  occasion  to  draft  such  a  sketch  of  the  temple 
worshipL  What  need  would  there  have  been  for  it,  if  the  realised 
picture,  corresponding  completely  to  his  views,  had  actually  existed, 
and,  being  aht?ady  written  in  a  book,  wholly  obviated  any  danger  lest 
the  cultus  should  become  extinct  through  the  mere  lact  of  its  temporary 
cessation  ? 

licrc  a}:ain  a  way  of  escape  is  open  by  assuming  a  lifeless  existence 
of  the  law  down  to  Ezra's  time.  But  if  this  is  done  it  is  unallowable  to 
date  that  existence,  not  from  Moses,  but  from  some  othor  intermediate 
point  in  the  liistory  of  Israel.  Moreover,  the  assumption  of  a  codifica- 
tion either  as  preceding  ail  praxis,  or  as  alongside  and  independent  o( 
it,  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  sacrificial  ritual  one  of  enormous  difftculiy, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  codification  can  only  be  the  final  result  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  use,  and  not  the  invention  of  an  idle 
brain.  This  consideration  also  makes  retreat  into  the  theory  of 
illegal  praxis  impossible,  atKl  rcoiiers  tbe  legitimacy  of  the 
subsisting  indisputable. 
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A[  all  limes,  then,  ih«  saciificial  worship  of  Israel  existed,  and  hnd 
It  imponance  atUched  to  it,  but  in  the  e.irlier  period  it  lested  upon 
^astom,  inhcrhcd  from  tlie  father^  in  the  pOHt><xi]inn  on  the  law  of 
JehoTnb,  given  through  Moscs^  At  first  it  was  naive,  and  what  was 
chiefly  considered  vas  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gifts;  aficiwards 
tl  became  Icfial, — the  saupuIou5  fuifilmcnt  nf  the  law,  that  is.  of  the 
prescribed  ritual,  was  what  was  looked  to  before  everything.  Was  there  ' 
then,  apart  from  this,  strictly  speaking,  no  material  difference  ?  To 
ansvrer  this  question  our  researches  must  be  carried  further  afield,  after 
some  prehminary  obser\'ation8  have  been  made  In  order  to  fix  our 
pontion. 

I.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  sacrificial  ritual  ts  indeed  copiously  de- 
Kiibed,  but  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  its  significanoe  formally 
explained  ;  this  is  ticaicd  as  on  the  whole  self-evident  and  familiar  to 
erery  one.  Tlie  general  notion  of  a  sacrifice  ia  in  the  Priestly  Code 
thu  of  korban,  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  thai  of  miah"?  r.A, 
"  pft ; "  the  corresponding  verbs  are  hahifi  and  /toKsif/',  i.c,  "  to  bring 
near."  Both  nouns  and  both  %'crb&  arc  used  originally  for  the  offering 
of  a  present  to  the  Iting  (or  tl>c  nobles)  to  do  him  homage,  to  make 
him  gracious,  to  support  a  petition  (Judges  iit.  17  seq.;  1  Sam.  x.  37  ■ 
1  Kings  V.  I  [A.V.  iv.  3 1] ),  and  from  this  are  employed  with  reference 
to  the  highest  King  (Mai.  i.  8). 

Tht  gtit  must  not  be  unseASonabty  or  awkwardly  thrust  upon  the 
recipient,  not  when  the  Icing's  anger  is  at  white  heat,  and  not  by  one 
the  sight  of  whom  he  hates. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  in  itself 
itJdifTerent,  if  the  thing  offered  only  have  value  of  some  sort,  and  is  the 
pro]xny  of  the  ofTcrcr.  Under  karban  and  minify  is  includird  also  that 
which  tbc  Grcelts  called  anaiAt-ma.    The  sacred  dues  which  at  a  later 

■  Geo.  i",  3'S  '<  I^ux).  xri.  15  i  r  Sam.  ii,  17,  39,  xxvl  19  -,  Im.  i.  13 ;  Mat.  i. 
10-13.  II-  II.  >J^  ii>-  J.  4-  In  the  pTicttly  Code  miul^a  it  cxctuuvdy  a  tcrniiim* 
(rcbnkui  f<>r  ihe  nenlolltcritii;.  The  froeiAl  uime  in  the  LXX  *n<l  in  tlic  New 
Toiamcnt  »  Wfo*  (Mmi.  v.  33-14,  vVu.  4,  xv.  5.  «iii'-  it.  IBI-  Compwe  Spencar, 
"  IJe  rwione  «  origini  Kicificit^rum  "  {/}t  L/giiui  iMTirorttm  niualiitir,  m.  a),  by 
11  ihias  ihai  hu  ever  been  wriiica  cm  tlic  lubjcci. 
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date  fall  to  the  priest  were  without  doubt  originally  ordinary  oflerings, 
and  amongst  these  are  found  even  woo!  and  flax  (I)eut.  xnii.  4  ;  Hos.  ii 
7,  J I  [A.V.  5,  9] ).  But  it  is  qutie  in  harmony  with  the  natxtti  oraniiquity 
that  as  to  man  so  also  to  God  that  which  ib  eaiable  is  by  preference 
ofTered  ;  in  this  there  was  the  addiiional  adraniage,  that  what  God  had 
caused  to  grow  was  thus  rendered  tiaclc  to  II  im.  In  doing  this,  the  regular 
fbrmobseivcd  Ls  th.it  a  meal  is  prepared  in  honour  of  the  Deity,  of  which 
man  partakes  as  God'sgiiesL  Offering  without  any  qualifying  ex|>res^on 
always  means  a  meat  or  dtinlc  offcnng.  On  this  account  the  all;ir  is 
called  a  table,  on  this  account  abo  salt  goet  alonjj  with  flesh,  oil  wiib 
meal  and  bread,  and  wine  with  both  ;  and  thus  also  are  we  to  explato 
why  the  flesh,  according  to  nile,  is  put  upon  the  altar  in  pieces  and  (in 
the  earlier  period)  boiled,  the  corn  ground  or  baked.  Hence  also  the 
name  *'  bread  of  Jehovah  "  for  the  offering  (Lev.  xxi.  72).  It  is  of  course 
true  that  **in  his  olTcring  the  enlightened  Hebrew  saw  no  banquet  to 
Jehovah  :  *  but  wc  hardly  think  of  talcing  the  enlightened  Protestant  as 
a  standani  for  the  original  character  of  Protestantism. 

The  manner  in  which  ihc  poitions  [tertaiiiin^  to  God  are  conveyed 
to  Him  varits.  The  most  primilivcia  the  simple  "setting  in  order  "  (T^JT, 
struere)Bnd  "pouring  out"  HSIV,  funderc)  in  the  case  of  the  shcwbrcad 
and  drink  offerings;  to  this  a  simple  eating  and  drinking  would  cor- 
respond. But  the  mo«t  tisiial  is  burning,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  express  it, 
"making  a  savcur "  (^^pi^),  to  which  corresponds  the  more  delicate 
form  of  cnjayment,  that  of  smelling.  Otiginally,  however,  it  is  God 
Himself  who  consumes  what  the  fianie  cons.U[aies.  In  any  case  the^ 
burning  is  a  means  of  conveying  the  olfciing,  not,  as  one  might  perha{i^| 
be  disposed  to  infer  from  the  "sweet  savour"  (nn'i  Pl'l  Gen.  viii  21), 
a  means  of  preparing  it  For  in  ancient  times  ihc  Hebrews  did  not 
roast  the  flesh,  but  boiled  it ;  io  what  U  demonstmbly  the  oldest  ritual 
(Judges  ri.  i<)),  the  sftcrificc  also  is  delivered  to  the  altar  flame 
boiled;  and,  moreover,  not  the  flesh  otily  but  also  the  bread  and  tb< 
meal  are  burnt 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  bloodless  and  bloody  ofTerings, 
the  Litter,  it  is  well  known,  are  preferred  in  the  Old  Testament,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  fonner  also  have  the  same  value  and  the  same 
efficacy.  The  incense-oflenng  is  rcprcsenied  as  a  means  of  propitiation 
(Lev.  xvL  •  Num.  xvii.  1  r  [.V  V.  xvi.  47]  ).  so  also  are  the  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  figuring  bclwceo  the  Ihouunds  of  rams  and  the  human 
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sacrifice  in  Micah  vi.  Thit  the  cereal  offering  is  never  anything  but  »n 
accompaniment  of  the  animal  sacrifice  is  3  rule  which  does  not  hold, 
either  in  the  case  of  the  shvwbrva<i  or  in  that  of  the  high  priest's  daily 
min^  (Lev.  vi.  ij  [A.V.  30];  Neh.  x.  35).  Only  the  drink-olTering 
has  no  independent  postiion,  and  has  not  in  any  way  the  inipoitaDce 
it  bad  among  the  Greelcs. 

MTien  a  sacrifice  is  killed,  the  olTerlng  consists  not  of  the  blood  but 
of  the  calablc  portions  of  the  flesh.     Only  these  can  be  designated  as 
the  "bread  of  Jehovah,"  and,  moreover,  only  the  eatable  domestic 
aaimaU  can  be  presented.     At  the  same  time,  hotrcver,  it  is  true  that 
in  the  cose  of  the  bloody  offerings  a  new  motive  ulUmalely  come  to  be 
assodiled  with  the  original  idea  of  the  gift     The  life  of  which  thSj' 
blood  was  regarded  as  the  substance  (a  S^n.  xxiii.  17)  had  for  the: 
ucient  Semites  something  m}'^Ieriolls  and  divine  about  it ;  they  felt  a^ 
cenain  religious  scruple  about  destroying  iL      With  them  flesh  was 
an  uncommon  luxury,  and  they  ate  it  with  quite  dilTcrent  feelings 
from  those  with  which  they  partook  of  fruits  or  of  miilc.     Thus  the 
act  of  killing  was  not  so  indifferent  or  merely  preparatory  a  step  as 
fat  example  the  clt^ansing  and  preparing  of  corn  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
pouring  out  of  bioud  was  ventured  u[Jon  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
it  back  to  the  Peity,  the  source  of  life.     In  this  way,  not  by  any  means 
every  meal  indeed,  but  every  slaughtering,  came  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
What  was  primarily  aimed  at  in  it  wai  a  mere  rebtoraiiun  of  His  own 
to  the  l>eity,  but  there  readily  resulted  a  combination  with  the  idea  of 
sacrifice,  whereby  the  latter  was  itself  modified  in  a  jieculiar  manner. 
The  atoning  efficacy  of  the  gift  began  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
bkwd  and  to  the  vicarious  value  of  the  life  ukcn  away.     The  out- 
pouring and  sprinkling  of  blood  was  in   all  sacrifices  a  rile  of  con- 
spicuous importance,  and  even  ihc  act  of  slaughtering  in  the  case  of 
some,  and  these  the  most  valued,  a  hoty  act. 

2.  The  features  presented  by  the  variuus  literary  sources  harmonise 
with  the  foregoing  sketch.  But  the  Priestly  Code  enhibits  wnie 
pecutiatttics  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  pre-exilian  remains  in 
matters  sacrificial. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  characterised  in  the  case  of  bloodless  oflerings 
by  a  certain  refinement  of  the  material.  Thus  in  the  meil-offcrings 
it  will  have  /iVd  (simlla)  not  nap  (far)-  In  the  whole  pie-cxiliun 
literature  the  former  is  mentioned  only  three  times  altogether,   but 
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never  in  connection  with  sacrifice,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary 
meal  Is  used  (Judges  n.  19  ;  i  Sjud.  l  34).     That  this  is  no  mere  acci- 
dent appears  on  the  one  hand  from  the  fact  that  in  the  later  literature,  *J 
from  Ezckiel  onwards,  nap  as  sacrificial  meal  entirely  disappears,  and' 
H'?r  invariably  take  its  place;  on  the  other  Sand,  from  this  that  the' 
LXX  (or  the  Hebrew  text   from  which  that   rcrsion  was  taken)  is 
offended  by  the  illegality  of  the  material  in  i  Sam.  i.  24,  and  alters  the  ^_ 
reading  so  a«  to  bring  it  to  conformity  with  the  Law.'  ^ 

So  also  a  striking  preference  is  shown  for  incense.  With  every  ineal- 
ofTcring  incense  is  ofTeicd  upon  the  altar ;  in  the  inner  sanctuary  a  special 
mixture  of  spices  is  employed,  the  accurately  given  reripe  for  which 
is  not  to  be  followed  for  piiv.ite  purposes.  The  olTering  of  incense 
is  the  privilege  of  the  higher  priesthood  ;  in  ihe  ittu.il  of  the  great  Day  ^ 
of  .Vtonemeni,  the  sole  one  in  which  Aaron  must  diiicharge  the  dut)cs^| 
in  person,  it  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  Il  has  an  altogether  dan- 
gerous sanctity;  Aaron's  own  sons  died  for  not  having  made  use  of 
the  proper  Tire.  Tt  is  the  cause  of  death  and  destruction  to  the  Lcvitcs  of 
Korah's  company  who  are  iiol  entitled  to  use  it,  while  immediately  after- 
wards, in  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  high  priest,  it  becomes  the  means 
of  appeasing  the  anger  of  Jehovah,  and  of  staying  the  plague.  Now  of 
this  offering,  thus  invested  with  such  a  h.ilo  of  sanctity,  the  older  litera- 
ture of  the  Jewish  Canon,  down  to  Jeremiah  and  Zcphaniah.  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Tlie  verb  *lt9p  is  there  used  invariably  and  exclusively 
of  the^«rwi«f  offat  or  meal,  and  thereby  iiiakingtoGodaswcctsmcHing 
savour  ;  it  is  never  used  to  denote  the  offering  0/  intense,  and  the  substan- 
tive /lliop  as  a  sacri5cia1  term  has  the  quite  general  signification  of  that 
which  is  burnt  on  the  altar.'     In  enumerations  where  the  prophets 


1  Ctek.  xd  13,  19.  xlvi.  14 :  1  CliTon.  Ii.  39i  xxHi.  39  ;  Eccliu.  *xxi.  a.  xnvini 
II,   xKx.«.  31;  I«.  I.   13  (L.XX)t  U»i.  3  ll-XX).     In  ilw  Prie«iy  Code 
occuri  moie  ihao  furly  Urant. 

*  T!>e  Tcrh  if  usd  in  pit/  tij  the  older  writefN  In  kifiil  by  llie  Prititljr  C«di 
(ChrouidcsX  and  prnmiwruuiiily  in  lioiii  formi  timing  ibc  iiansition  [icnod  by  1 
auihor  of  the  Uoaki  of  Kingi.    Tt)ii  ii  ihc  nM.  al  leui,  wlirrc  llie  Cnrmt  mi  wil 
certainty  be  ttitlin|,iii<'Ii«d,  nitmsly,  in  Ihc  perfect,  iiniKtaiiv«,  nnd  Itiriniiire ;  the  die 
tinctMiii  between  TOP'  and  I'D?*.  lOpO  ati-i  TDpD  trit*.  a>  U  well  known,  u|>vn 
•ocurc  KaHttion.    CocajMcc,  (or  example,  kaiui  faVii'U",  ■  ^txa.  II  l6t  the  inni 
cnbcnnnd  punciuamif  uruler  the  influence  o(  the  Penialcucti  prcrcrrnl  \\ieMip 
In  the  EVitsily  Code  (Chromclrt)  *l'Dpi1  lias  botli  mrniings  alongiiiie  of  cacli  utlu 
but  when  need  without  a  (fviiitifviiig  phnuc  il  generally  m«iix  incensing,  and  w); 
canwroingaaacnlice  ia  iaicndetl  nnSIDnit  uiually  added,  "on  tiie  altar,"  chat  ii,i 
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eithauM  cwryihing  pertaining  to  sacrvd  gifts  and  litutgle  performances, 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  lengthening  the  catalogue,  thejr  do  not  shrink 
from  repetitions  even,  there  is  not  any  mention  of  incense-oflerings, 
neither  in  Anio«  (it.  4  %cq.,  v.  ai  set].)  nor  in  Isaiah  (i.  11  scq.)  ror  in 
Micah  (vi.  6  scq.).  Shall  wc  suppose  that  they  all  of  them  forjet  ihis 
sabjcct  by  mere  accident,  or  that  the^  conspired  to  ignore  it  ?  If  it  had 
really  existed,  and  been  of  so  great  consequence,  surely  one  of  them  at 
least  would  not  hare  failed  to  speak  of  it.  The  Jehoviilic  section  of 
the  Uexateuch  is  equally  silent,  so  also  the  historical  books,  except 
Chroaicles,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  down  to  Jeremiah,  who 
{vi.  30)  selects  incense  as  the  example  of  a  raru  and  far-fetched  ufTering : 
"To  what  purpose  coraeth  there  to  me  incense  from  Shcba.  and  the 
precious  cane  from  a  far  countrj-?"  Thenceforward  it  is  mentioned 
in  EzeUel,  in  Isaiah  (xl-lxvi.),  in  Nehcmlah,  and  in  Chronicle* ;  the 
references  are  continuous.  The  introduction  of  incense  b  a  natural 
result  of  Increased  luxury ;  one  is  templed  to  conjecture  that  ns  use 
mQst  have  first  crept  into  the  Jehovah  worship  as  an  innovation  from  a 
more  luxunously-dcveiopcd  foreign  cultus.  Itut  the  importance  which  it 
has  attained  in  the  titual  legiilalion  of  the  Pentateuch  is  manifest  above 
all  from  this,  that  it  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  peculiar  new  and  highly 
sacred  piece  of  furniture,  namely,  the  golden  aliar  in  the  inner  taber- 
nacle, which  is  unknown  to  history,  and  which  is  foreign  even  to  the 
kernel  of  the  Priestly  Code  itself. 

We  expect  to  find  the  altar  of  incense  in  Exod.  xxv.-xxix.,  but  find 
it  instead  as  an  appendix  at  the  beginning  of  Exod.  xxx.  Why  not 
cnlil  now?  why  thus  separated  from  the  other  furnishings  of  the  inner 
sartCTuat;  ?  and  not  only  so,  but  even  after  the  ordinances  relating  to  the 

ptaoc  on  wkich  the  inceiu«-offciin|[  tlricllj'  lO  called  wasiwf  offcin).  Tlie  lubsluili** 
mX>  ia  Ui«  HDK  vt  "an  offctiiig  of  bcciue  "  in  whicli  ii  occuit  gacIumvcI/  and  very 
rmtucally  in  the  T'lictily  Code,  ii  lint  fauni!  in  Eickiel  (viii.  11,  ivi.  tS,  xxiii.  41) 
koi  tri^ra  aftsrwnnla  in  OiTOmdex,  but  in  ihe  re>t  o(  Ihc  Old  Ta'ament  only  in  Pro- 
vtrlH  uwll.  9,  bvt  ihirt  in  s  pt«(ans  tmM.  tltcwhtT*  n«vn,  not  «ven  in  pu^iget  to 
ltl«M  I  San<  ■•■  18  i  Pit  livi.  I  J,  cxli.  3.  In  atitliun  of  ftcctumljr  {>ic-cxil>an  tlnte  the 
word  «ocun  onlf  twice,  tiotli  time*  in  x  perfectly  genrtaj  teoM.  lu.  I.  i]  :  "  Bring 
me  on  nMTC  oMaiinni ;  it  it  au  abuminabie  iacem^  lu  nie."  Dent,  xuiii.  la:  "  Tbt 
Lerlietthall  pul  incenw  <!>..  ihe  (at  of  thinlC'utileTin|^>  before  ihccarnlwhule  burai- 
vftirtasi  upon  thin=  ahar."  TIw  namen}3^(rnDkintcn*e|  fit't  ocma  in  Jeremiah 
[ti  lAxvii.  (6,  ttJ.  5);  elK  where  only  in  ihePrieitlyCwlelTiiniiiiiiei),  m  Im.  il.-UvL 
(ifefntifiwit  is  ChraiiiclH  nnd  Nehcmiih^chrw  ilmeikand  in  Caiiiitttt  |ihre<  tiinest- 
Oxaptie  Z«[ib.  lii.  10 ;  i  Kingi  ix.  15. 
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wlornment  of  ihc  priests,  and  the  inaugur&tion  of  the  divine  scTvi< 
The  Tc.ison  why  ihc  authot  of  chap!>.  xxv.-xxix.  is  thus  silcm  about  tl; 
altar  of  incense  in  the  passage  in  which  the  fiirniiurc  of  the  (abemacic 
consisting  of  ark,  tabic,  and  candlcalick,  is  described,  is,  that  he  di 
not  know  of  it-  There  is  no  other  possibility;  for  he  cannot  han 
forgotten  it.'  And  ilic  phenomenon  is.  repeated;  the  altar  of  inccns 
occurs  only  in  certstn  ponions  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  is  absent  fron 
others  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  omitted,  had  it  been  kne 
The  rile  of  the  most  solemn  atoning  sacrifice  ukes  place  in  Lev.  iv."' 
indeed  on  the  goMen  aliar,  but  in  Kxod.  xxbc.  Lev.  viit.,  ix.,  without 
ii$  use.  A  siill  more  striking  drcumsiance  is,  th.it  in  passages  where 
the  holiest  inccn^e-oficring  itself  is  spoken  of,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  h 
of  the  corresponding  altar.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Lev.  xn,f 
To  burn  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  Aaron  takes  a  center,  fills  it  with 
coals  fiom  the  altar  of  burnt  oGTcring  (ver.  i3,  iS-so),  and  lays  tlic  incense 
upon  them  in  the  adytum.  Similarly  in  Lev.  s.,  Num.  xvi.,  xvii.,  incense 
i$  olfered  on  censers,  of  which  each  priest  possesses  one.  'I'he  coaU 
are  taken  from  the  altar  of  burntolfering  (.\'um.  xvil  i  r ;  A.  V.  xvi.  46), 
wlitch  U  plated  with  the  censers  of  the  Korahite  Levites  (xvii  3,  4 ; 
A.  V.  xvi.  38,  39) ;  whoever  takes  fire  from  any  other  source,  incurs  the 
penalty  of  death  (Lev.  x.  i  secj.).  The  altar  of  incense  is  everywhere 
unkrown  here ;  the  altar  of  buint-uffcringisthe  only  altar,  and,  moreover, 
is  always  called  simply  the  altar,  as  for  example,  even  in  Exod.  xxvii^ 
where  it  would  have  been  specially  necessary  to  add  the  quftlifyini 
expression.  Only  in  certain  later  portions  of  the  Priestly  Code  does' 
lh«  name  altar  of  bumt-oflenng  occur,  viz.,  in  those  passages  which  do 
recognise  the  altar  of  incens&  In  this  connection  the  command  of 
Exod.  xxvii.  ax  compared  with  the  execution  in  Kxod.  xxxviii.  is  charac- 
tehstia 

The  golden  altnr  in  the  sanctuary  is  ori^nally  simply  the  goltSe 

'  There  it  a  pe<tiliar  pervenitf  in  mceliiif'  the  nbjeclioii  by  alleging  Mhct  linf*.'' 
Uritici ia Uie ordinance,  u  (orcnunpk,  thai  the  vewelsof  ihe  tabctnacleucAppoiaMtl 
(cliip.  ixv.)l;cfi>ic  ilictalxinAdc  ii»cU'(diB|i.  ixvi.).  lliisU^  ii  noeccciuiiciljr;  tke 
order  in  comman'tkng  li  finX  ihc  end,  and  Ihen  the  mean)  ■  but  io  ob«>'ine,  the  Omlei 
it  rcvvneii.  In  like  tninnrf,  ii  i«  not  ai  ill  uitpricin];  iF  t.ut»idiafy  iRipIemrnti,  tuA 
a*  benche*  for  ilaD|;h'e'ing,  or  liAiiu  for  tmhhig,  which  hftve  no  im|>ortanc«  for  iitt 
cut  us>  property  >o  called,  should  be  either  pu»c<i  over  ntlostllier,  or  [ucicljr  braucfai 
ill  u  an  api>ciiilii.  The  ca»c  U  not  at  all  parallel  with  tlic  omi&^on  of  the  moil 
iiii|>onani  uteniil  of  th«  iaDcluaiy  from  ihe  very  puiu^e  to  wLicli  \\  Dccetstiily 
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table ;  ihc  ruiation  of  ihc  expression  has  led  w  a  doubling  of  ihc  thing. 
Kiekiel  docs  not  distinguisb  bctvrccn  the  tabic  and  the  altar  in  [lie 
temple,  but  usca  cither  expression  indifforemly.  For  he  says  (xli.  it 
Mq.):  "Beroretheadytum  stood  what  looked  like  an  altar  of  wood,  three 
cabits  in  height,  two  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  it  had  projecting 
corners,  and  its  frame  and  its  walls  were  of  wood;  this  is  die  table 
which  »  before  the  Lord."  In  like  manner  he  designates  the  service 
of  the  prie&t<i  in  the  inner  sarcCuary  as  table-service  (xltv.  16) ;  table  is 
the  lunie,  altar  ihe  funclion.*  In  1  Kings  viL  4S,  it  is  true  that  the 
golden  altar  and  the  golden  table  are  mentioned  together.  It  seems 
snangc  however,  that  in  this  ca!>e  the  concluding  summary  mentions 
one  iricce  of  furniture  more — and  iJiai  piece  one  of  so  great  importance 
— tlian  the  preceding  detailed  description;  for  in  the  latter  only  the 
preparation  of  (he  golden  altai  is  spoken  of,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the 
golden  tabic  (vi.  ao-ia).  As  matters  stand,  nothing  is  less  improbable 
than  that  some  later  transcriber  should  hare  interpolated  the  golden  table 
in  vii.  48,  regarding  it,  in  accordance  with  the  Pentateuch,  as  distinct  from 
the  golden  altar,  and  therefore  considering  iis  absence  as  an  omission. 
From  other  considerations  also,  it  is  clear  (hnt  the  text  of  (he  whole 
chapter  is  in  many  waj-s  corrupt  and  inier^Kulaied. 

Jt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  the  jjost-cx  tlian  temple  there 
eriattxl  both  a  golden  altar  and  a  golden  tabic.  ^V'c  learn  from  t 
Msec.  i.  J I  seq.,  iv.  49,  that  both  were  carried  oflf  by  Amiochus  Epi- 
phones,  and  renewed  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  But  it  causes  no 
stnail  surprise  to  find  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Romans 
found  and  carried  off  uble  and  candlestick  only.  What  can  have 
become,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  golden  altar  of  incense  t  And  it  is 
further  worth  remarking  that  in  the  LXX  the  ;)ass.age  Exod.  xxxvii.  35- 
19  is  absent ;  that  is  to  say,  the  altar  of  incense  is  indeed  commanded, 
btit  there  is  bo  word  of  its  execution.  In  these  ctrcumslances,  finally, 
the  vacillacing  statement  as  to  its  position  in  Exod.  xxx.  6,  and  the 
mppcMCd  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are 
imponant  and  imdligiUe.  Compare  also  a  Mace  ii.  5,  where  only 
the  table,  but  not  the  altar,  is  hidden  by  Jeremiah. 

So  much  for  the  offering  of  incense  and  its  altar,  We  may  in  like 
maorter  rcnture  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  reRnement,  though  rather  a 

'  Malachi.  on  llic  otiier  IiumI,  dtalgBita  the  ic-ullcd  sliu  of  buml-ofFering  as  a 
tAU«, 
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refinement  of  idea,  thai  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  io  the  Pri«tly 
Code  is  no  longer  boiled,  but  conugncd  to  the  altar  Barnes  in  its  raw 
oondilion.  Such  was  not  the  ancient  custom,  as  n  seen,  not  only  from 
the  case  of  Gideon  already  cited  (Judges  vi.),  but  also  I'roni  the  pro- 
cedute  at  Shiloh,  described  in  i  Sam.  ii.,  where  the  sons  of  EU  wilt  not 
Wfttc  unlit  ihe  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  has  been  boiled,  and  the  altar  pieces 
burnt,  but  demand  their  share  raw  for  roasting.  The  meal  wtilch  the 
Deity  shares  with  men  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  men.  This 
n:uve  conception  gave  way  before  advancing  culture,  and  tliat  at  a  com- 
{laratively  early  date.  It  \i  poasible  that  another  cause  may  also  hav^e 
co-opeiatcd  towards  this  result.  The  old  method  of  picpariag  flesh  in 
general  use  among  the  people,  at  a  later  period  also,  was  by  boiling. 
The  word  bvZ  (to  seethe  in  water)  occurs  with  extreme  frequency; 
n*73  {to  Toast),  on  the  other  hand,  only  in  Exod.  xii.  8,  and  Isa.  xUvl 
i6,  19.  AU  sacrificial  flesh  (HTUr^)  was  boiled,  and  there  was  no 
other  kind.'  But  among  persons  of  the  upper  class  roasting  must  also 
have  come  into  use  at  an  early  period.  "  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the 
priest;  for  he  will  not  tatce  sudd^-n  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw."  says  the 
servant  of  the  sons  of  Eli  in  t  Sum.  ti.  15.  The  fact  that  in  the 
interval  the  custom  of  boiling  had  gone  generally  somewhat  out  of 
fashion  may  accordingly  have  also  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  usage  of  oSeriug  the  sacrifldal  porlioru  boiled. 
In  any  case  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  paschal 
iamb,  which  originally  was  bailed  like  all  other  ofTeringt,  could,  accord* 
ing  to  the  express  appointment  of  the  Priestly  Code,  be  eaten  roasted 
only.* 

The  phenomenon  ttut  in  Ihe  Law  meal  is  by  preference  ofl*ered  m 
while  in  the  earlier  i^eriod,  even  as  an  adjunct  of  the  bumt-offermg,  i 
was  presented  baked,  belongs  to  the  same  category.     The  latter  is  the 
case  in  judges  vi.  19  at  least,  and  the  statement  of  i  Hami  i.  24  u  also 
to  be  undeistood  in  the  sanic  sense ;  the  sacrificer  brings  meal  along.  ^ 
with  him  in  order  to  bake  tt  into  maffah  on  the  spot  (Ezck.  ilv^f 
30).     Bui  he  may  bring  along  with  hun  common,  tint  is,  IcaYcncd, 
cakes  also  (i  Sara.  x.  3),  which  seem  originally  by  no  means  to  bavSH 

'  Aocordin)[lr  one  moM  umlentund  rPJT  alto  orboilini;  (Judgsi  vi.  ig).  Compare 
Ihe  boHing-bouiei  of  the  tcmp1«  uill  found  in  (Ifcb.  xlri.  jo-a^.  In  1  ijam.  i,  y 
ptgnosnce  UthHn  intleul  of  itihih,  nad  ilclcte  %\TSf  **1i1M1. 

'  Cootptrc  tlic  polemical  grdlnancc  of  ExoJ.  xil.  9  wiili  DeuC.  sri.  7. 
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been  considered  unfit  to  be  ofTered  as  in  I>eT.  ».  ii.  For  under  this 
Isv  of  Lev.  )i.  even  the  pteseniation  of  the  shewbread  would  be  inex- 
plicable, and  tnorfover  it  it  cenaln  that  at  firxc  the  loaves  of  the  feait  of 
weelcswereoflerings,properlyso  called,  and  not  m«rHydiic8  to  the  priests. 
Accordtog  to  Anios  iv.  5,  leavened  bread  was  made  use  of  precisely 
at  ■  particularly  solemn  sacrifice,  and  a  Tcminiscence  of  thb  uu  jc  hai 
been  preserved  even  in  I^v.  viL  13,  although  of  course  without  any 
piacticat  weight  being  nttachcd  to  it.'  Moreover,  maffah  also  means, 
properly  speaking,  only  the  bread  thai  is  prepared  in  haste  and  in  the 
roofl  primitive  manner  for  immediate  use,  and  onginatly  implies  no 
oentrait  with  leaven,  hut  simply  with  the  more  aniiicial  and  tedious 
manner  of  producing  ordinnry  bread.'  In  the  Priestly  Code  the 
tnaterials  are  finer,  but  they  are  .is  much  as  possible  left  in  theii  raw 
condition  ;  both  are  steps  in  advance. 

3.  There  is  another  and  much  more  imponant  diflerencc  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  sacrifice.  Of  this  the  older  practice  knows  only  two 
kinds  apan  fiom  exlraoidinnry  varieties  which  may  be  left  out  of 
account  These  two  are  the  burnt- offering  {*Oiaft)  and  the  thank- 
oflering  {^eltm,  Zthah,  Ztbah-SMamim).  In  the  case  of  the  first 
the  whole  animal  is  offered  on  the  altar;  in  the  other  God  receives, 
besides  the  blood,  only  an  honorary  portion,  while  the  re&t  of  the 
flesh  is  eaten  by  the  sacrificial  guests.  Now  it  is  worth  noticing  how 
fieldom  the  burnt-offering  occurs  alone.  h  is  neces^rily  10  in  (he 
case  of  human  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  a  seq.;  Judges  xi.  %\  ;^  3  Kings  iii 
37 ;  Jer.  xix.  5)  %  otheiwi<<e  li  is  not  usintl  (Gen.  viii.  ao :  Num.  xxiii. 
I  seq. ;  judges  vi.  ao,  a(>,  xiit.  16,  33  ;  i  Sam.  vii.  9  seq. ;  i  Kings  ill 

'  The  1(M*««  aie  puaeJ  over  tit  lilcnce  in  L«v.  viL  39  *eq.,  although  it  i*  in  thu 
•cry  place  tbat  ihe  maimer  of  ptc*eiiiin|>  on  the  pan  of  Uie  offerer  tt  inoit  fnlly 
■locTibeit.  And  when  it  u  saiil  (rii.  ijl,  "  U  be  offer  ii  foe  a  thantueiviiig  {Todah), 
then  lie  shall  olltr  with  it  unl«a«enc<l  oikei  mingled  with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafen 
anaiaied  wiihoiland  fine  flour  (l-^^^lt  mingted  with  oil;"  vii.  13,  "[With]  leavtofd 
cikM  (hall  he  «9eT  a*  a  gift  with  ib«  thiink-oifreciiii:  of  Ihc  Todiihi"  the  laapiciQJi 
*er]r  Teadiljr  uccun  lliat  vene  11  b  an  authentic  iiiier;>reUiliDn  pre(ixc<i,  to  obriatc 
bdkmhand  tbe<lifi>ciili]r  pici«iitcd  bj  mte  I  j.  ind  Iliii  kirnilaily  tlic  lint  ^in  verte 
13  ta  also  a  later  correction,  which  doc*  not  hannonite  well  by  an^  menns  with  the 
i«oaJ.  Vcr«e  13  connecti  ittcir  l^iici  with  «eit«  tl  ilion  with  vci»e  12. — IlrocI. 
udv.  2%. 

*  Cooparc  Gen.  aviiL  6  witli  rii.  3, 

*  It  ii  probable  ihnt  Jepbihah  ei;<ecled  a  bumnn  trealate  and  not  an  animal  to 
him  from  hi*  hoiue. 
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4,  xviij.  34,  38}  J '  moreorcr,  all  the  txampics  just  cited  are 
ordinary  or  tnj'thical  in  their  character,  &  circumstance  that  may  not 
aSect  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  itself,  but  is 
important  as  regaids  the  slatislics  of  its  fieqiiency.  As  n  rule,  the 
'Olah  occurs  only  in  conjunction  with  Zebal^im^  and  when  this 
is  ihe  case  the  latter  are  in  the  majority  and  are  always  in  the 
l)luTaI,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  first  is  frcijucntly  in  the  singular.' 
They  supplement  each  other  like  two  corresponding  halves;  the 
•Olah  is,  as  the  name  implies,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than 
the  part  of  a  great  oficring  :h«t  reaches  the  altar.  One  might  there- 
fore designate  as  'OlaH  also  that  i)art  of  a  single  animal  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  Deity;  this,  howCTCr,  is  never  done ;  neither  of  the 
blood  nor  of  the  fat  (lOp)  is  the  verb  n'?l'n  used,  but  only  of  the 
pieces  of  the  tld«h,  of  which  in  the  case  of  the  minor  olfertng  nothing 
wa«  burnt.  But  ihe  distinction  is  merely  one  of  degree;  there  is  none 
in  kind ;  a  small  '/.eha\,  enlarged  and  augmented,  becomes  an  *Olah 
and  Zebahim  ;  out  of  a  certain  number  of  slaughtered  animals  which 
are  eaten  by  the  sacrificial  company,  one  is  devo:ed  to  God  and  wholly 
given  to  the  flames.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
rule  it  is  only  great  sacrificial  feasts  that  the  historical  books  take 
occasion  to  mention,  and  that  consequently  the  bumt-oH'ering,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said,  comes  before  us  with  greater  prominence 
than  can  have  been  the  average  case  in  ordinary  life.  Customarily, 
it  it  certain,  none  but  thank-offerings  were  offered;  necessarily  so 

I  In.  the  abov«  \'<A  of  [uiungc*  da  notice  Is  token  of  the  tacrificimM  jug*  oi  I 
Kingi  xvi,  15.  The  lutcmciii  in  1  Kingb  iii,  4  it  iicrltapi  to  be  ukcn  Klonc  witb 
ill.  ij,  but  docs  nol  become  Bt  ill  mfiTccrriiitilc  on  iliat  account.  Of  counc  it  n 
undentood  iliil  onij  iIium  pouagw  are  died  line  in  wtiiili  mention  k  nude  of 
oflcnng*  netu&lly  fnaJr,  an<l  no<  merely  s*'"*"'  iialementt  abuiit  otMornort  kbidicf 
oflering.  The  Ullcr  cuuld  very  well  iix  Mlcntion  upon  the  *OlBii  aloac  wilhnM 
llietcby  ihinwiiig  onjr  liclu  upon  the  qilcMion  U  la  the  aclual  pnctice. 

*  'BxoA.  1.  35,  xviti.  II,  xiiv.  5,  ixxii.  6  :  Juslmm  viii.  31  ;  Jud|^  u,  16,  ui. 
4i  I  8am.  vj.  14  teq..  k.  8,  till.  9-13;  a  i^om.  vi.  17  st<.\.,  xiiv.  13-15;  I  Kiap 
Iii.  15,  viii.  6j  *et\.;  t  Kinpt  v.  17,  x.  34,  35.  Tlie  zeugma  tn  JudgM  xx.  aS,  lat. 
4  ix  incoiuiiJeni  vrith  Uic  oMci  utii  it^ufttJi.  The  pr>>pernanie  fo-c  ihc  hot^caiHt 
appear*  10  \»  *}'fyz  (DoliL  xuiii.  10  \  1  Saiu.  vii  9)  not  >Ttf\t-  ^^  '■  iopouiblc  to 
decide  wbeihcr  the  McriDcial  iliie  in  all  sonx  of  iUiiah  was  ilie  utnc  :  bni  idom  jiro- 
hably  it  wat  not.  rtobalily  ihr  Skelamima.ta,mama\ettifi  kind  of  KucriAce  than  tb« 
■impk  Zeia^  The  wurd  /«/  ii  utcd  in  Cen.  iv.  4 ;  Exud  xaiii.  iH  in  a  rcry  gencnU 
•eiue.  It  is  nol  quite  eleai  what  ii  ineant  by  tU<  bleuinj;  vf  tlie  Hfivif  in  ■  Sam.  U 
13  i  perliips  a  kiTid  ot  gincc  bcfiirc  meal. 
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if  tUiughteTtng  could  only  be  done  beside  (he  altar.  ^Vhere  mention 
i«  made  of  2  simple  offering  tn  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings^ 
that  it  is  a  thank-offeiing  is  mitter  of  course.  1  Sam.  ii.  12  seq.  is  in 
this  connection  also  particularly  in^tnicuvc 

From  what  ha.<i  been  said  it  results  that  according  to  the  praxis  of 
the  older  jwriod  a  meal  was  almost  always  connected  with  a  socrilicc. 
It  was  the  rule  that  only  blood  and  fat  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  but  the 
people  ate  the  fle*h  ;  only  in  the  ca*e  of  very  great  sacrificial  feasts  wis 
a  large  animal  (one  or  more)  Riven  to  Jehovah.  Where  a  sacrifice  took 
place,  there  was  also  caling  and  drint:ing  (E):od.  xxxii.  6  :  Judges  Jx.  37; 
3  Sam.  XV.  1 1  scq. ;  Amos  ii.  7) ;  there  was  no  offering  without  a  meal, 
and  no  meal  without  an  oRering  (t  Kings  1.  9) ;  at  no  imponant  Bamali 
was  emenainmenl  wholly  wanting,  such  a  ^fo^ti  as  that  in  which  Samuel 
feasted  Saul,  or  Jeremiah  the  Rechabtles  <i  Sam.  ix  3»;  Jcr.  «xv.  t)\ 
To  be  meiry,  to  eat  and  drink  befoie  Jehovah,  is  a  usual  form  of  »pccrly 
dowD  to  the  period  of  Deuteronomy ;  even  Ezckiel  calls  the  cullus  on 
the  high  placesanff/AVr^upun  the  mountains^i  Sam.  ix.  13,  i9Scq.),iUid 
in  Zcchariah  the  pots  in  the  temple  have  a  special  sanctity  (Zech.  xiv.  10). 
By  means  of  the  meal  in  presence  of  Jehovah  is  established  a  covenant 
fellowship  on  the  one  hand  between  Him  and  the  guests,  arul  on  the 
other  hand  between  the  guests  themselves  reciprocally,  wliich  is  essential 
for  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  gives  their  name  to  the  Shelansiro  (compare 
Exod.  xviii.  II,  xxiv.  it).  In  ordinar)'  slaughterings  this  notion  is  not 
strongly  present,  but  in  solemn  sacritices  it  was  in  full  vigour.  It  is 
God  who  invites,  for  the  house  is  HLs  ;  His  also  h  the  i^ifi,  which  mu»l 
be  brought  to  Him  entire  by  the  offerer  before  the  altar,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  which  He  gives  up  to  His  guests  only  after  that.  Thus  in  a 
certain  sense  they  eat  at  God's  tabic,  and  must  accordingly  iirepare  or 
sanctify  themsslves  for  it}    Even  on  occasions  tliat,  to  our  way  of 

'  In  order  lo  aiipcar  hetate  Jeliuvah  iIif  gitest  adurnt  liimwir  uhli  c!ai1ic«  uid 
omanicmi  (Exod.  iti  ai,  li.  i  u<\.,  ■ii,  35  tcq.  ;  lii*».  n.  15  [A.V.  13];  Etek.  x»i, 
Ijt  oompaie  Konn,  Sur.  u.  6l|,  nnctifiei  hiintcU  (Num.  xi,  tS),  anu  ii  nnciified 
<l  5&m.  ivi,  5;  F.xod.  xiv.  lo^  14).  Tlic  uicririclnl  meal  i*  ■c^'arritd  as  Kcxieth 
Onllowed}.  fur  not  only  tlie  pricsi',  but  all  tltp  mncillird  penoiit  eat  Kodeih  <i  Sam. 
xsl.  5  Mq.  |.  On  villi  Ix  mear.i  hy  <Ani;ittiriitJan  li(>hi  i«  thrown  by  I  S»m.  XKJ.  5 ; 
3  Sum.  ai,  a.  Comi's'e  [t3*r|3ni3B^  nS  U^^  *''•■  *^''  I-**-  "''■  a»j  Malt.  xxVi. 
11-13)1  JelK»r*li  iiiinm  the  aiiiiica  uf  ihc  natiunt  lo  Hit  incnfiie,  for  which  He 
■Mivrrf  orer  to  ihcm  tnme  oilirr  naiiDn.  and  cilli  ilie  Mctln,  to  wIidoi  He  eive* 
Btbylim  oTcr,  Hit  taiicitfieH  oiwt,  that  i*.  1It«  g>im*(Z«ph,  L  7»q, ;  Jtr.  xlvi,  rot 
Xttl.  XKIiK.  17  ;  I>a.  xili.  3). 
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thinking,  aeem  highly  unuiitable,  the  meal  is  nevertheless  not  wanting;j 
1Ju<Jgc&  XX.  i&,  XKi.  4  ;  t  Sam.  xilj.  9-1 1).  That  perfect  propnety  w 
not  nlvny-f  observed  misht  t>c  taken  for  granted,  and  i«  proved  by  \\ 
xxviji  8  even  with  regard  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  "  all  Ubles  ate 
full  of  vomit,  thfie  U  no  room."  Hence  aUo  Eli's  suspicion  regarding 
liannah  ^as  a  naiural  one,  and  by  no  means  so  startling  as  it  appears. 

How  difTcrcnt  from  this  picture  i&  that  suggested  h>-  ihe  Priestly 
Code  I  Here  one  no  longer  remarks  that  »  incal  accoin[Mnu:s  every 
sacrifice ;  eating  before  Jehovah,  wliich  even  in  Deuteronomy  b  just  the 
expression  tor  sacrificing,  nowhere  occurs  or  at  all  events  is  no  act  <£ 
divine  vorship.  Slaying  and  sacrificing  arc  no  longer  coincident,  the 
th&nk-offering  of  which  the  breast  an<i  right  shoulder  are  to  be  cotise- 
crated  is  lomething  diflercnt  ixom  the  old  simple  Zcbalf-  But,  precisely 
tor  this  reason,  it  has  lost  its  former  broad  significance.  The  >»iiMj4< 
tliat  is.  Ihe  plnce  where  the  tebafyim  are  to  be  ofTered,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  mi'tivh  lia-'oiah.  The  biimt-oflfering  has  become  quite  in- 
dependent and  conies  everywhere  into  ti)e  furegiound,  the  sacrifices  which 
are  unconnected  wiih  a  meal  altogether  predominate, — so  much  that. 
OS  is  well  known,  Theophrastus  could  declare  there  were  no  others  among 
the  Jew;;,  who  in  this  way  were  differentiated  from  all  other  nations.^ 
Where  formerly  a  tliank-oJfcring  which  was  eaten  before  Jehovah,  and 
which  might  with  greater  clearness  be  called  a  sacrificial  meal,  wa$  pre- 
scribed, the  Priestly  Code,  as  we  shall  afterwards  tee,  has  made  out  of  it 
simple  dues  to  the  priests,  aE,  for  example,  in  the  rase  of  the  first-bora 
and  of  firstlings.  Only  in  this  point  ii  «till  bears  involuntary  testimony 
to  the  old  custom  by  applying  the  names  Tmitih,  NrJer,  and  Aedabah, 
of  which  the  last  two  in  particular  must  necessarily  have  a  quite  general 
meaning  (Lev.  xxiL  t£  ;  Fjiek.  xlvL  11),  exclusively  to  the  thank-offering, 
while  Milluhii  and  paschal  sacrifice  are  merely  subordinate  varieties  of  it. 

4.  What  the  thank-offering  has  lost,  the  sin  and  trcs^Kiss  offering 
have  gained  ;  the  voluntary  private  oFTcring  which  the  sacn5ccT  ate  in  a 
joyful  company  at  the  holy  place  has  given  way  before  tiie  compulsoty,  of 
which  he  obtains  no  share,  and  from  which  the  character  of  ihc  sacred 
meal  has  been  aitogeiher  taken  away.  The  burnt-offering,  it  is  true, 
still  continues  to  be  a  meal,  if  only  a  one-sided  one,  of  which  God 
alone  paiiakes  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  everythinij  is  kept  far 

*  Purjihyiy,  Ii*  ^hfit.  ii.  aO.     Cfnipate  Jowpli.,  C.  Af.,  li,  IJ;  o(t«  '^(W^H, 
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ODi  of  sight  which  could  recall  a  meal,  as,  for  example,  the  accompant- 
roeou  of  meal  atid  wine,  oil  and  salt ;  of  the  flcfh  no  portion,  reaches 
the  altar,  It  all  goes  at  a  fine  to  the  priesL  Now,  of  this  kind  of 
ncrificc,  which  has  an  enormous  importance  in  the  FhesLly  Code, 
not  a  single  trace  occurs  tn  the  rciit  of  the  Old  Tesiament  before 
Eickiel,  ncilhcr  in  the  Jchovisi  and  Dcuteronomlsu  nor  in  the  hi^ 
tofical  and  prophetical  books.'  'Obh  and  Zebalj  comprdicnd  all  arutnal 
sacrifices,  'Olah  and  MinMi>  or  Zxiaii  and  Min^ah,  all  soiciific(.-s  what- 
soever ;  nowhere  it  a  speciAl  kind  of  sacrifitc  for  atonement  met  with 
(I  Sani.  iii.  i^).  Hos.  iv.  8  docs  indeed  say  ;  "  They  cat  the  sin  of  my 
people,  and  thef  are  greedy  for  its  guilts,"  but  the  interpretation  which 
wDl  have  it  thai  the  prictts  are  here  rtproachcd  with  in  the  first  instance 
ihemseivcs  inducing  the  people  to  taisi^caliun  of  the  sacred  dues,  in 
order  lo  make  these  up  again  with  the  produce  of  the  »n  and  trespass 
ofiicriags,  is  either  too  subtle  or  too  dult.^  It  would  be  less  unreasorable 
to  coordinate  with  the  liTiiilarly  named  (In  and  trenpass  offering  of  the 
Pentateuch  the  five  golden  mice,  and  the  five  golden  emeruds  with 
which  the  fhilisiincs  send  back  the  ark,  and  which  in  i  fiam.  vi.  3,  4, 
8  are  designated  oiham,  or,  still  better,  the  &in  and  tresi>ass  niomcs 
which,  according  to  3  Kings  xii.  17  [A.V.  16].  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  jeniulcm  priests.  Only  the  (act  is  that  even  in  the  second  passage 
the  aiham  and  tfaffalh  are  no  eacriticcs,  but,  more  exactly  to  render  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words,  mere  fines,  and  in  fact  money  fines. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fytftaift  refened  to  m  Micah  vi.  7  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  due  of  the  priests,  but  simply  denotes  the  guilt  which 
evenltially  another  takes  upon  himself.  Even  in  Isa.  liii.  10,  a  passu^je 
which  is  cciiainly  late,  aihaiit  must  not  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  ritual  iegiitlaiion,  but  simply  (as  in  Micah)  in  the  sense  of  guili, 
borne  by  the  innocent  for  tlic  guilty.  For  the  explanation  of  this 
prophetic  passage  Gram  berg  has  rightly  had  recourse  to  the  nanaiive  of 
a  Sam.  xxi.  1-14.    **  Upon  Saul  and  upon  his  house  lies  blood-guiIti> 

'  How  grtai  I<  (he  dlScNnc*  In  Dfut  sci.  1-9 ;  bow  very  mnote  the  ucrilicial 

*  The  lit!  aad  eaili  arc  llie  sacrificial  woithip  Generally  a*  CJixinI  on  by  llie 
pMpl«lTiiL  ti  I  Ammiv.  4);  in  iheeoliie  mciiod  Die  prophet  it  prcpftrin£  ihe  way 
ii>r  Um  Iwre  iliarply  iicc«Dtiixi«<i  rrproacli  sKaimi  the  pricii*  iliit  lliey  nigleet  ih« 
Tonh  and  nwMinfp  th«  pajmlnr  propenciiy  to  >u|irriiitiaii{  vntl  impure  rcli|!ioti( 
•cmoc  Bctkk*!  where  %%  there  any  icprvKli  ai  all,  (uxurdinc  to  'he  rcatatcuch,  in 
Uw  Gni  wctKHi  or  IT.  S  ?    And  ihc  KCoiid  ipcalu  of  D31Vi  lu)'  uf  CCCX. 
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ncss,  for  having  lilain  the  Gibeorutca"  U  announced  to  David  as 
cause  of  a  three  years'  famioe.  When  a»k«d  how  it  can  be  taken  away, 
the  Gibconites  answer,  "  It  is  not  a  mailer  of  silver  and  gold  to  us  with 
respect  to  Saul  and  his  liouse  ;  let  seven  men  of  his  family  be  delivered 
to  us  that  we  may  hang  ihera  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Cibcab  of  Saul 
upon  the  mountain  of  the  Lord"  'Iliis  was  done ;  all  the  seven  were 
hnngetj. 

Asham  and  fya[(a/A  as  ufTerings  occur  for  the  ftni  time  tn  Ezekiel^fl 
and  appear  not  long  before  his  day  to  have  cornc  into  the  place  of  the 
cariicr  pecuniary  fines  (2  Kings  xii.  17  [i6]>,  which  perhaps  already  also 
admitted  of  being  paid  in  kind ;  probably  tn  the  sevcntH  century,  which 
seems  to  have  bten  very  open  to  ihe  mystery  of  atonement  and  blood- 
shedding,  and  ver>-  fertile  in  tiie  introduction  of  new  religious  usages.' 
The  sin  and  tret[>a.iK  oRerings  of  the  Pentateuch  still  hear  traces  of 
their  origin  in  fines  and  penalties ;  they  are  not  gifts  to  God,  they  are 
not  even  symbolical,  ihcy  arc  simply  mulcts  payable  to  the  priests,  partly 
of  iixed  commutation  vatue  (Lev.  v.  15).  Apart  from  the  mechanical 
burning  of  the  fat  they  have  in  common  with  the  sacrifice  only  the 
shedding  of  blood,  originally  a  secondary  raatlci,  which  has  here  become 
the  chief  thing.  This  circumstance  is  an  additional  proof  of  our  thens. 
The  ritual  of  the  simple  offering  has  three  acts  :  (1.)  the  presentation  of 
the  living  animal  before  Jehovah,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  token 
ofmanumbsion  on  the  part  of  the  offerer;  (3.}  the  slaughtering  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  altar ;  (3.)  the  real  or  seeming  gift  of  the 
sacri(i<!ial  ponions  to  the  Deity,  and  the  meal  of  the  human  guests.  In 
the  case  of  the  burni-otfenng  the  meal  in  the  third  net  disappear^  and 
the  sUuijliiering  in  the  second  comes  into  prominence  as  eignilScant 
and  sacred,  inasmuch  as  (what  is  always  expressly  stated)  it  must  taiee 
place  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  at  ihe  north  side  of  the  altar.  In  the 
case  of  the  sin  and  trespass  ofTering  the  third  act  is  dropped  entirely, 
and  accordingly  the  whole  significance  of  the  riie  aUaches  to  the 
sbughlering,  which  of  course  also  ukcs  place  before  the  altar,  and  to 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  has  become  peculiarly  developed 

'  Consider  for  example  [he  pcevnlcnce  of  ehiW  »icrificc  prcciwly  ai  lbi«  time,  Ihe 
IntrodiKtion  of  incentr,  tbt  new  foililoni  which  King  MinsiMFh  htooght  tn.  iik!  a( 
which  cedaiiily  much  lurriveii  thai  iniieii  the  temper  of  ifne  period,  Knd  ailmilld  <>( 
being  oftnjniBfld  wiih  ihe  w&nhiji  of  JeliovaU,  or  <von  Memcd  to  enhiiace  iu  drpiiiy 
aiMl  loloMiiiiy. 
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hetc.  It  is  obvious  how  the  tnctatnorpliosis  of  tht  gift  and  the  meal 
into  B  bloody  atonement  advances  and  reaches  its  acme  in  this  last 
Mcrificial  act. 

This  ritual  seems  to  b«tray  its  novelty  even  within  the  Priestly  Code 
itselfby  a  certain  vacillation.  In  the  older  corpus  of  law  (I^ev.  xvii.-xxvi.) 
which  has  been  taken  into  that  document,  all  urtifices  are  siiU  embraced 
under  one  or  other  of  the  two  heads  r\2X  and  rhy  (x^ii.  8,  xxil  i8,  21); 
there  are  no  others.  The  aMum  indeed  occurs  in  xix.  21  seq.,  but,  as  is 
recognised,  only  in  a  later  addition;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  demanded ' 
in  xxiL  14,  where  it  must  have  been  according  to  l^v.  v.  and  Num.  v. 
And  even  apart  from  l.^cr.  xvti.-xxvL  tlicrc  is  on  this  point  no  sort  of 
agreement  between  llie  kernel  of  the  Priestly  Code  and  the  later 
additions,  or  "  novels,"  goto  speak.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a<liflereiic« 
as  to  the  ritual  of  the  most  solemn  sin-ofrering  between  Exod.  xxix., 
I.£v.  ix.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lev.  iv.  on  the  other;  and  what  is  still 
more  seriotis,  the  frw/tow-offering  never  occurs  In  the  primary  but  only 
in  the  secondarj'  passages,  Lev.  iv.-vii.,  xiv. ;  Num.  v.  7,  8,  vL  1,  xviii. 
9.  In  the  latter,  moreover,  the  distinction  beiwecn  asliam  and  hafiatJi 
is  not  very  clear,  but  only  the  inicntiun  lo  make  it,  [icrhaps  became  in 
ihe  old  praxis  there  actually  was  a  distinction  between  /IWan  *1D3  and 
O&N  ^D3,  and  in  EieUel  between  J^NOn  and  DVK.' 


*  Perlupi  ii  wouU  l>e  more  occuiMc  lo  uy  that  tUe  aiftaiii  licrc,  in  ihc  case  of 
]>ropcrty  unloTrully  held,  »  ^irniily  the  import  u(  a  lifth  pan  o(  the  value,  and  not 
ibc  uu:niice  of  n  ram,  which  ill  Lev.  v.  iii  requited  in  aililkiiun.  In  Num.  v.  also. 
t>t«ci«e!f  ihii  6ftli  part  it  cilM  «sham. 

*  The  three  uclinDi,  Lev.  iv.  %-y^{h.t^iiti),y.  t-ljtJ^ffir/J.n/kfw), and  v.  T4~l6 
{<ukam\,  are  CMcniullr  not  co-ordinaic  paici  of  oiic  whole,  but  iiiJcpeiKlcnt  piece* 
|tjuccnlin£  From  the  name  »chool.  Fur  v.  t-t}  ii  no  cvtitiiiuaiioii  of  m  appcnJiii  to 
iv.  >7'35.  but  B  quiie  ii)ile]>enilc>i[  ireaiineni  of  ilie  ume  materia],  wilh  imponant 
dilTereiioetorforin.  The  phice  or  Ihe  tytteiiialic  generality  or  choj).  i v.  ti  here  taken  by 
the  dafioiU  iodividual  ow,  and  wlial  it  Bndo^oiit  'o  il  t  the  nlual  t>  given  with  lew 
nlBMcncia,  BflJ  ilichit-mtchicalsuboitlitiaticinofniiikitliat  no  iiifluciiccon  ilieclowfi- 
oujon  of  offciKe.  In  ihlii  »cciioii  aha  mkam  and  Aci(fii/4  occur  inierchangeabl;  at 
tynonymoua.  In  the  third  teclinn  1  mm  a^  an  eihwji  'a  preiicrilicd  («.  I7't9>  (or  the 
very  case  itt  which  inthelitii  a  he-goat  or  a  ilie-goiLt  u  required  at  AaUjilA  [iv.  at,  2J). 
The  ihiid  aeciMn  hai  iiidec<l  111  form  grcaier  iiirailsiit]'  (o  ilic  arcuml,  bui  cannot  be 
regarded  aa  its  iiuc  completion,  for  this  itinple  tcaui-u,  ibni  the  Uiter  docs  not  dis> 
tii^itli  between  ^nftaii  and  aiAnm.  If  I.er.  v.  13-16,  30-16  be  followed  aimply 
WMhiini  reiprd  being  had  to  vers.  17-19,  ''>'  "jJi^oi  comrs  in  only  in  (he  caie  oF 
v>>Unlaty  (oliiution  of  properly  illegalli'  come  by  or  dcioiucd,  more  pariiciilarly  of 
the  aacred  docs.  The  i;oodi  aiual  be  rrstnted  (o  their  owner  auguieoled  by  ■  fi'th 
Iioii  of  iheir  ratuc  :  atid  u  on  atiaoi  ihcie  muat  be  added  a  i4in,  whidi  blU  lo  the 
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The  turnirg-point  in  the  history  of  the  sacrifieul  (yttem  was  Ihc 
rerormation  of  Joaiah  ;  what  we  find  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  the  maluredM 
resiitt  or  that  evenl.  It  n  precisely  in  the  distinctions  that  ar^J 
characteristic  of  the  sacrifictat  law  as  compared  with  the  ancient  sacri- 
ficial  praxis  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  if  not  all  exactly 
occasioned  by  the  centralisation  of  the  worship,  they  were  almost  all 
somehow  at  Icisl  connected  with  that  change. 

In  the  early  days,  worship  arow  out  of  the  midst  of  ordinary  ItT^ 
ard  was  in  most  intimate  and  manifold  connection  with  it.     A  sacrifioe 
was  a  meal,  a  fact  showing  iiow  remote  was  the  idea  of  antithesis 
between  <t|>iritual  earnestness  and  secular  joyousncss.     A  meal  unites 
a  definite  circle  of  guests,  and  in  this  way  the  sacrifice  brought  into 
connection  the  members  of  the  family,  the  associates  of  the  corporation, 
the  soldiers  of  the  army,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  constituents  of  any. a 
jiermanent  or  letnporary  society.     It  is  earthly  relationships  that  receiveW 
iheir  conKcration  thereby,  and  in  correspondence  are  the  natural  festal 
occasions  [wcsented  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life.    Year  after  year  the  return 
of  vintage,  corn-harvest,  and  sheep-she-iring  brought  together  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  to  cat  and  lo  drink  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  |fl 
and  besides  these  there  were  k-ss  regularly  recurring  events  wiiicli  were 
celebrated  in  one  circle  after  another.    There  was  no  warhkc  expediiioQ  ^ 
which  was  not  inaugurated  in  this  fashion,  no  agreement  that  was  nc 
thus  ratified,  no  important  undertaking  uf  any  kind  was  gone  aboti 
without  a  sacrifice.'    When  an  bonouied  guest  arrives,  there  is  slaughtered] 
for  him  a  calf,  not  without  an  offering  of  the  blood  and  fat  to  the  Deity. 
Ilic  occasion  arising  out  of  daily  life  is  thus  inseparable  from  the  hol« 
action,  and  1:1  what  gives  it  meaning  and  character ;  an  end  corresponding  1 
10  the  situation  always  underlies  it.     Hence  also  prayer  must  not  be 
wanting.     The  verb  T/lJ'n.  to  "burn"  (fat  and  minlja),  means  simply 
to  "  pray,"  ond  conversely  TWTV  TH  Vp3i  "  '«  seek  Jehovah,"  in  point 
of  fact  not  unfrequenlly  means  lo  "sacrifice."     The  gift  serves  to  rein- 

•arciunry.  In  Num.  v.  5-10  ih«  Male  of  t)i«  caw  it  ind«ed  tKft  tame,  but  tbffl 
laiisiuec  employed  ii  diiTcient,  fur  111  lliit  pattaKc  i>  in  the  rototcd  ))ropett)r  ihai  il^ 
calkd  asAmm,  and  the  mm  it  ovllcd  C'lBSn  TK.     i'mtif.  Lev.  xx\i.  I4. 

'  Saciticc  m  utcxl  u  >  prclexl  in  I  ijkm.  \*\.  1  gwii. ;  I  JCingi  i.  9  se<|.     Comp,  j 
I'lev.  vll.  14- 
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force  the  question  or  the  request,  .ind  to  express  thankrulnets  ;  And  the 
prayer  is  its  interpretation.  This  of  course  ii  rather  incidemaity  indicated 
than  expressly  said  (Hos.  v.  6;  Isa,  i.  15  ;  /cr.  xiv.  u  ;  1  KinKs  viii. 
17  seq. ;  Prov.  xv.  8)  ;  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  grace  for  the  olTering 
of  the  festival  gift  only  in  Dent.  xicvL  3  seq.  ;  a  blessing  is  pronounced 
when  the  slaughtering  take*  place  (1  Sam.  ix.  13).  The  prayer  of 
course  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  occasion,  with  which 
accordingly  it  varies  in  manifold  ways.  Arising  out  of  the  exigencies 
tod  directed  to  the  objects  of  daily  life,  the  sacrifices  Teflccc  in  chcnt- 
shrca  a  correspondingly  rich  variety.  Our  wedding,  baptismal,  and 
fnncnil  feasts  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  b&nqticts  tor  all  sorts  of 
oceuioos  on  the  other,  might  still  be  adduced  as  the  most  obcious 
compkrison.  were  it  not  that  here  too  the  dirorcc  between  sacred  and 
tecubr  destroys  it.  Religions  worship  was  a  natural  thing  in  Hebrew 
aniiquity;  it  was  the  blossom  of  life,  the  heights  and  depths  of  which 
ii  was  its  business  to  transfigure  and  gloiify. 

The  bw  which  abolished  all  sacrificial  seats,  with  a  single  excq^tion, 
scTered  this  connection.  Deuteronomy  indeed  does  not  contemplate 
such  a  result.  Here,  in  marked  opposition  to  what  wc  lind  in  the 
Priestly  Code*  to  cat  and  be  mcrr)'  before  Jehovah  is  the  standmg 
phrase  for  saaificing;  the  idea  Is  that  in  concentrating  all  the  worship 
io«rards  Jerusalem,  all  that  is  effected  is  a  mere  change  of  place,  the 
e«t*l>ee  of  the  thing  remaining  unaltered.  This,  however,  was  a  mistalce. 
To  eelebmle  the  vintage  festival  among  one's  native  hills,  and  to 
celebnie  it  at  Jerusalem,  were  two  very  different  things;  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  one  could  seire  00  ilie  spot  any  occasion 
thai  casually  offered  itself  for  a  sacrificia)  racal,  or  whether  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  first  enter  upon  n  journey.  And  it  was  not 
the  same  thing  to  appcur  by  oneself  at  home  before  Jehovah  and  to  lose 
oneself  in  a  large  congregation  at  the  common  scat  of  worships  Human 
life  has  its  root  in  local  environment,  and  10  also  had  the  ancient  cultus ; 
in  bcin;;  transplanted  from  its  natural  soil  it  was  deprived  of  its  natural 
twurithment.  A  sep-iration  between  it  and  the  daily  life  was  inevitable, 
and  Deuteronomy  iiteU  pa\'ed  the  way  for  this  result  by  permitting  pro- 
ftne  slaughtering  A  man  lived  in  Hebron,  but  sacrificed  in  Jerusalem  ; 
life  and  worship  fell  apart  The  consequences  which  lie  dormant  in 
the  Deuteronomic  bw  arc  fully  developed  in  the  Priestly  l!)ode. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  sacrifice  combined  with  a  meal,  formerly 
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by  far  ihe  chief,  now  falls  coinplec«Iy  into  the  background.     One  could 
eat  flesh  At  home,  but  in  Jcrusatem  one's  business  was  to  do  worahif 
Accordingly,  (hose  iacrifites  were   preferred   in   which   the  relig.ioii 
character  came  to  the  front  with  the  utmost  possible  purity  «nt1  withe 
any  admixture  of  natural  elements,  sacrificca  of  which  God  recein 
ever>'thii)g  and  man  nothing, —buiut-ofTtiri tigs,  sin-ufTeringt,  and  tr 
pass-oRerinss. 

If  formerly  the  sacrifice  had  taken  its  complexion  from  ihe  quality 
the  occasion  which  led  lo  it,  it  nour  had  essentially  but  one  unifor 
purpose — to  be  a  medium  of  worsliiiJ.     Tlic  warnt  pulse  of  life  nt 
longer  throbbed  in  it  to  animate  it ;  It  was  no  longer  the  blossom  ar 
the  fruit  of  every  branch  of  life;  it  had  its  own  meaning  all  to  itscL 
It  syinboli&cd  worship,  and  that  was  enough.    Ilic  soul  wa^  fled 
shell  remained,  upon  the  shaping  out  of  which  every  energy  was  tunrj 
concentrated.     A  mantfoldQess  of  rices  took  the  place  of  individualisingJ 
occasions ;  technique  was  the  main  thing,  and  strict  fidelity  to  rubric  j 
Once  cultus  was  spontaneous,  now  it  is  a  tiling;  of  stntut&     Th< 
satisfaction  which  it  s/Tords  i^,  properly  sijcaking.  something  which  liea| 
outside  of  itself  and  consists  in  the  moral  satisfaction  arising  out  of  th< 
conscientiousness  with  which  the  ritual  precepts,  once  for  all  enjoioe 
by  God  on  His  people,  arc  fulfilled.     The  freewill  offering  is  not  indee 
forbidden,  but  value  in  the  slricl  sense  is  attached  only  to  those  whic 
have  been  prescribed,  and  which  accordingly  preponderate  everywher 
And  even  in  the  case  of  the  freewill  offering,  everything  mmt  strictly] 
and  accurately  comply  with  the  restrictions  of  tKe  ordinance  ;  if  any  <mt\ 
in  the  fulness  of  hi«  hean  had  offered  in  a  tthnfy  sheJawim  more  piece 
of  flesh  than  the  ritual  enjoined,  it  would  have  been  the  worse  for  hie 
Of  old  the  sacriiice  combined  with  a  meal  had  established  a  speciii 
relation  between  the  Deity  and  a  dcBnitc  society  of  gucsis;  the  natural^ 
sacrificial  society  was  the  family  orthc  clan  (i  Sam.  i.  i  scq.,  xvL  i  »eq.. 
XX.  6).    Now  the  smaller  sacred  fellowships  get  lost,  thevaitcd  groups  of  I 
social  life  disappear  in  the  neutral  shadow  of  the  univeraal  conjjregation 
or  church  (my.  ^Tlp).     The  notion  of  this  last  is  foreign  to  ficbrew 
antiquity,  but  runs  through  the  Priestly  Code  from  beginning  (o  end. 
Like  the  worship  itself,  its  subject  also  became  abstract,  a  spiritual 
entity  which  could  be  kept  together  by  no  other  means  exci^i  worship. 
As  now  the  participation  of  the  "congregation  of  the  children   of  | 
Israel "  in  the  sacrifice  was  of  necesaity  always  mairUy  ideal,  the  coose- 
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Boce  wai  that  th<!  s:icred  action  came  to  bc'rcgaidcd  as  essentially, 
jierfeet  by  virtu*  of  its  own  efficacy  in  being  performed  by  the  priest, 
even  ibougb  no  one  was  present.  Hence  later  the  necessity  for  a.  !i|)ecial 
tacftAciAl  deputation,  lh«  fv/j^A/ M(r'(iwfi/£  The  connection  of  all  this 
with  the  JudaJsing  tendency  to  remove  God  to  x  distance  from  man, 
^may  be  added,  is  clear.' 

Two  details  still  deserve  special  prominence  here.  In  the  Priestly 
the  most  important  sacrifice  is  the  burnt'ofTeting ;  that  is  to  say, 
point  of  fact,  the  famidy  the  holocaustum  /kge,  consisting  of  two 
yearling  lambs  which  arc  daily  consumed  upon  the  "altar  of  bumt- 
oflierirg,"  one  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  evening.  The  custom  of 
daily  offering  a  fixed  sacrifice  at  a  definite  time  existed  indeed,  in  a 
simpler  form,*  even  in  the  pre-exitian  pertud,  but  alongside  of  it  al  that 


*  ll  it  Bol  aEsctnl  llui  t'le  cullux  befAie  tlie  law  (nf  whkh  llie  darker  mdvA  arc 
known  from  Atnot  and  Hoki)  wu  belter  tliin  itie  lecnt,  but  merely  thni  It  <aai  moie 
original ;  Ihcitamlard  qF  jtidgmenl  being,  nut  tUr  mornl  clnnenl,  V>ul  movljr  lb«  idcn, 
(be  primary  nmnin^  of  wurthlpb  Nor  li  it  <iUpu(e>1  further  that  the  belief  in  the 
iltpcncleiiccof  iactl6ccs  «iid  ollici  ucrnl  >cifl  upon  x  labononkly  sulci  compliance  with 
tradiiional  an^  pmcripiive  Tiie«  uccun  in  ibe  C3t«  of  ccriftin  peopiv*,  even  in  the 
(eniomt  astiqiiiiy.  But  with  the  [(iiMHtrc  judi^inf;  by  iKe  lexUmony  o(  the  hiitorictt 
ukI  prophetical  t)Ook%  ihia  woj  not  on  tbe  whole  the  oue  any  more  ibaa  with  tlie 
Mioenl  Creeki ;  lliete  were  no  BraluiianB  or  MasiAru  in  cillicr  c»>c  Moreover,  It 
moU  be  catefuUj'  iiuie^l  iliat  noi  even  in  llie  Prietllr  Codf  do  we  yet  ttod  tlie  tamt 
clutfilLh  appreciiiiiaE)  of  the  culluii  at  noctiis  in  lucli  t  wuik  at  ilie  Kigveda,  and  ttinl 
iK«  itiid  rule*  are  not  pretcnbed  and  mainlaint'i  witli  injr  hmcIi  notion  in  view  at 
that  br  their  obicrvauce  alone  cin  llie  lulc  of  the  Utily  be  plcaieil ;  the  idea  of 
^  dttd  ly  bete  cn-nsttikingly  remote  frdin  the  onlhropomorphic,  ami  the  whole  caltui  ii 
^^■ttbinc  more  iluii  on  exctciae  in  iiiety  which  liu  limply  been  enjoined  k>  once  far 
^^f  wiihoat  an;  one  heing  tii  any  way  the  better  for  it. 

P  •  See  Knercn,   G^tJUntl  van  IiratI,  ii.  371.     Aecotdinj-  to  2  Kia|p  «vi.   15, 

I  *■>  Htp  ■»  ''>e  moininc  anil  &  ntUO  '"  'he  cvcniii);  were  daily  nITercti  in  the  temple 
I  fd  Jeiuiakm,  in  the  time  of  Ahu.  Cxekiel  alut  [xlvi.  ij-ij)  speaki  only  of  the 
I  moniiif  n^  Cooipare  alra  Eitn  it.  4;  Neh.  t.  3}  In  tlie  Prieiiily  Cnte  Ihc 
eveniog  minlfak  hai  riten  10  the  dt;n>iry  of  n  tecond  '«lak  ,■  but  at  the  Mme  time 
IUT<riv«  in  ibc  daily  minJ^h  of  ihe  hij;h  priu^I,  uiJ  1*  now  ofleteii  in  tbe  moining 
alao  {Lev.  «i.  11-16).  Tlic  dally  mint)ah  appears  to  be  olilcr  than  tlie  dnily  'tta/i. 
Fo*  while  It  wm  a  natoral  ihiriE  'o  prcpBrea  meal  rcj;wUrl)r  (or  the  Deity,  iheeipenu 
et  a  daily  'etah  uas  too  [jreat  for  an  onlinnry  ])!ace  n(  wonhlp,  and,  becldea,  it  wa> 
tMl  in  k^eordance  with  tbe  ration)  of  men  to  eat  fltih  everyday.  The  offeviiv  of  the 
(lally  min^A  b  already  cniplitycd  in  i  Kinc*  xviil  19,  j6,  aa  «  mark  of  time  to 
denote  tbe  afternoon,  and  thii  uk  it  continued  down  to  the  lateit  period,  white  the 
tamiJ,  i.i.t  the  '»iali.  \%  never  to  niititcd.  The  oldoi  cuitom  of  all,  liowcvei.  uat 
douMcaa  lUK  the  daily  miukei,  hut  the  offertng  ol  ihe  sliewkread,  which  lerrcd  the 
fome  pvrpoM,  tui  waa  not  laid  out  fieah  every  day. 


So 
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lime,  the  rreewill  private  offerings  had  a  much  more  important  place, 
and  bulked  mach  more  Iirge!y.  In  the  law  the  iamij/  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  fundamentsl  clement  of  the  worship,  for  e*en  the  sacrifices  of 
Sabbaths  and  feast  days  consist  only  of  its  numerical  increase  (com- 
pare Num.  xxviii.,  xxtx.).  Still  later,  when  It  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Panic)  (hat  the  tamld  was  done  away,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  wonhip  was  abolished  (viiL  ti-ij,  xL  31,  xii.  it).  But  now  the 
dominant  position  of  the  daily,  Sabbath  day,  and  festival  tamid  means 
that  the  sacriiidaJ  worship  had  assumed  a  perfectly  firm  shape,  whidi 
was  independent  of  every  special  motive  and  of  all  spontaneity;  and 
further  {what  is  closely  connected  wiih  this),  that  it  took  place  (or  the 
sake  of  the  congregation, — the  "coni^rega lion  "  in  the  technical  senie 
attached  10  that  word  in  the  Law.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  general 
temple-lax,  the  prototype  of  which  is  found  in  the  poll-tax  ofhalf  a  shekel 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  in  Exoil.  xxx  1 1  seq.  Prior  to  the  exile, 
the  regular  sacrifice  was  paid  for  by  the  Kings  of  Judah,  and  in  Ezekiel 
the  monarch  stiU  cuntinueit  to  defray  the  expenses  not  only  of  the 
Sabbath  day  and  festival  jacritices  (xlv.  17  seq>),  but  also  of  the  lamid 
(xlvl  13-15)-'  It  ia  also  a  mark  of  the  date  that,  according  to  Exod 
XXX.J  the  expenses  of  the  temple  worship  are  met  directly  out  of  the 
poll-tax  levied  from  the  community,  which  can  only  be  explained  bj  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  sovereign.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  sacrifice  the  affair  of  the  community  in  Judaism  that  the 
voluntary  korfian  of  the  individual  became  metamorphosed  into  a  mone; 
payment  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  public  worship  (Mark 
II,  xii.  4*  seq.;  Matt.  xxviL  6). 

The  second  jioint  is  this  :  Just  as  the  special  purposes  and  occasions 
of  sacrifice  fell  out  of  sight,  there  comes  into  increasing  prominence  the 
one  uniform  and  universal  occasion— that  of  sin  ;  and  one  uniform  and 
imiversal  purpose — that  of  propitiatioiL  In  the  Priestly  Code  tha 
peculiar  mysicry  in  the  case  of  ail  animal  sacrifices  is  atonement  by 
blood ;  this  appears  In  its  purest  development  in  the  case  of  the  sin  and 
irespasx  oHerings,  which  are  offered  as  welt  for  indiTiduala  as  for  tliofl 
congregation  and  for  its  head.  In  a  certain  sense  the  great  day  o^ 
atonement  is  ibe  culmination  of  the  whole  rcli^ous  and  sacrificial, 

'  Camp.  LXX.    The  HatiOKlie  t«xl  bu  eorreeteil  ibx  third  person  (refcrriii 
to  ihe  i>rii>t.-ci)  Into  Dk  *«coiiii,  m&tiins  il  an  atldresi  to  the  prlctU,  wbidi,  buwever, 
tjuiic  iupofoibk  in  EicUd. 
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"iCTvicc,  10  which,  amid  all  dircrsitics  of  ritual,  contiruously  undcrljfing 
refeFencc  lo  sin  is  cominon  throughout.  Of  Lhis  fuatuie  llie  ancient  S4C' 
riAccs  present  few  tmccs.  It  was  indeed  sought  at  a  very  early  period 
to  influence  the  doubtful  or  thicatcning  mood  of  Deity,  and  mak«  His 
coiimenance  gracious  by  means  of  rich  gifts,  but  ihe  gift  had,  as  was 
natoral  then,  the  character  ofa  tcniauvc  effort  only  (Micah  vi  6).  There 
vat  no  such  thought  as  that  a  definite  guilt  must  and  could  be  taken 
away  by  means  of  a  prescribed  o^ering.  When  the  hw  discriminates 
between  such  tini  as  are  covered  by  an  offering  and  such  sins  as  relent- 
lessly are  viuicd  with  wrath,  it  makes  a  distinction  very  remote  from 
the  aiitique;  lo  Hebrew  antiquity  the  wrath  of  God  was  something 
quite  incalculable,  its  causes  were  never  known,  much  less  wai  it 
l>ossibIe  to  cnumeralc  beforehand  those  sins  which  kindled  it  and 
those  which  did  not,*  An  underlying  reference  oi  sacrifice  to  sin, 
speakmg  generally,  was  entirely  absent  llie  ancient  offerings  were 
wholly  of  a  joyous  nature, — a  merr^-malcing  before  Jehovah  with  musk 
and  song,  timbrels,  flutes,  and  stringed  instruments  (Hos.  ul  i  seq.; 
Amos  V.  3j,  viii  3 ;  Isa.  xxx.  33).  No  greater  contrast  could  be 
conceived  than  the  noonotonous  seriousness  of  the  so-called  Mosaic 
worchipi     Niifio;  YsfKff^t.dtt  lis  vXftrcfoj;  ri  Taia^rv^itx. 

In  this  way  the  spiritualisadon  of  the  worship  is  seen  in  the  Priestly 
Code  as  advancing /arijhti'iv  with  its  centralisation.  It  receives,  so 
to  speak,  an  abttrati  religious  character ;  it  scpaiates  itself  in  the  first 
instance  from  daily  life,  and  then  absorbs  the  latter  by  becoming,  strictly 
speaking,  its  proper  business.  The  consequences  for  the  future  were 
momentous.  The  Mosaic  "  congregation  "  is  the  mother  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  the  Jews  were  the  creators  of  that  idea. 

We  may  compare  thecultus  in  the  olden  time  to  the  green  tree  whic^f) 
grows  up  out  of  the  soil  a»  it  will  and  can  ;  later  it  becomes  the  regu>| 
larly  $hapen  timber,  ever  more  artificially  shaped  with  square  and  cook' 
]iu&     Obviously  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  qualitauve 
aotithesia  we  have  juat  been  expounding  and  the  fornial  one  of  law  and 

'  When  itia  WTiih  U  re^Utrd  by  the  conditions  ftf  Ihe  "covenant, "  the  orisiful 
noltOB  (which  tcanu  ifac  (ligucht  «f  «dji»(tiicnt)  i^  coinplcid)'  chtn^cJ.  VSIitt  ^t^rt 
(he  thlii(  (u  tayilerioos  awfulnns  was  precisely  itiii :  tliat  In  no  wny  wn«  11  pouiblc 
In  (lud  >eufuit  U.  «n J  :hi(  iiutlilni;  coul<t  avail  lucuunteraci  it.  Under  the  prci*uic 
«r  jchsnh'*  wraili  nut  only  was  lacrifice  ibnndaiipd,  but  even  (he  inentlon  of  liii 
•taoMWU  (bunncd  tvu  l««voict  Ul (Acting  Hit  &tiestion(IIai.  tu.4,ix.  4;  Amot 
Tl  10). 
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custom  from  which  we  set  out     Between  "  naturaliter  ea  qux  legis  sunt 
facere"  and  "secundum  legem  agere"  there  is  indeed  a  more  thaa 
external  difference.     If  at  the  end  of  our  first  section  we  found  impro- 
bable precisely  in  fhis  region  the  independent  co-existence  of  andeot 
praxis  and  Mosaic  law,  the  improbability  becomes  still  greater  from  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  filled  with  a.  quite  different  spirit,  which  can  be 
apprehended  only  as  Spirit  of  the  age  {Zeitgeist).     It  is  not  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  old  kingdom,  but  from  that  of  the  church  of  the 
.second  temple,  that  the  Priestly  Code  draws  its  breath.     It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  that  the  sacrificial  ordinances  as  regards  their  positive 
contents  are  no  less  completely  ignored  by  antiquity  than  they  are 
scrupulously  followed  by  the  post-^xiliao  tim& 
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THE  SACRED  FEASTS. 


^He  fea&ts,  strklly  apeftking,  belong  to  the  preceding  chapter,  for 
**iginally  they  were  simply  regularly  rccumng  occasions  lot  saciilicc. 
**^  results  of  the  investigation  there  made  accordingly  repeat  ihcm- 
•elwj  here,  bwt  with  such  clearness  and  precision  as  make  it  worth  while 
*<*  giie  the  subject  a  separate  considenitiorL  In  the  first  place  and  chiefly, 
*He  history  of  the  solar  festival},  that  of  those  festivals  which  follow  the 
Reasons  of  the  year,  claims  our  aitentiorL 

I. 

I.  Id  the  Xchovistic  and  Dcucerpnooustic  partd  of  the  Ptgtatcuch 
tliere  pretlominates  a  rotation  of  three  ^rcat  fcsiirab.  vrhich  alone  receive 
the  proper  designation  oi  ^<ig.-  "Three  times  id  the  year  shall  thou  keep 
festiral  uoio  me,  three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  men  appear  before 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  ihe  God  of  Israel"  (Exod.  xxiii.  14,  17,  wxiv.  33; 
DeuL  xn.  16}.  "The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  {maffoiA)  shall  thou 
keep ;  seven  days  shnlt  thou  eat  maffof/i  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  ihc 
tiiiw  api>oii)ied  of  the  month  Abib.  fur  in  it  thou  earnest  out  from 
Egypt;  and  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty;  and  thefcasi  of  har\-csc 
{iagr),  the  iirst-fiuits  of  thy  labours,  which  thou  hast  sovrn  in  the  field  : 
and  the  feast  of  ingathcnn;  (astfi/i),  in  ihc  end  of  the  yvar,  when  thuu 
^atherest  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field."  So  runs  the  cotntnand  m  the 
Book  of  ibc  Covetunt  {Eaod.  wdii.^  15,  16).  Tlic  Law  of  the  Two 
Tables  (Exod.  xxxiv.  iSseq.)  is  similar:  "The  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
shall  thou  keep.  Seven  days  shall  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,  as  I  com- 
manded thee,  in  the  time  of  the  month  Abib:  for  in  the  month  Abib 
ihou  earnest  out  of  Egypt.  All  that  openeth  the  womb  is  mine  ;  ever)' 
fiiitling  among  thy  cattle,  whether  ox  01  sheep,  that  ia  male.  The 
limliiig  of  an  ass  ihou  shalt  redeem  with  a  lamb:  and  if  thou  redeem  him 
not,  then  shalt  thou  break  bis  neck.     All  the  Arstbom  of  thy  sons  shall 
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th«u  redeem.  And  none  shall  ajipcv  before  me  empty.  Six  dayi  thalt 
tliou  work  j  but  on  the  so-enth  day  shah  thou  rest :  even  in  ploughing  tinu- 
and  in  harvest  shale  thou  lest  And  tlie  feasi  of  weeks  (^thaductii)  shall 
thou  observe,  the  feasts  of  the  first-fruits  of  wheat  harvest,  and  the 
feast  of  ingathering  {asiph)  at  the  change  of  the  year."  Minuter,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  are  the  precepts  laid 
down  in  Deut  xvi. :  "Take  heed  to  the  month  Abib,  and  keep  the  pass- 
ovcriinio  Jehovah  thy  God,  for  in  the  month  .^bibdid  Jehovah  thy  God 
bring  ihee  forth  out  of  Hgypt  by  night  Thou  shall  therefore  sacrifio: 
the  pjuao-rer  unto  Jehovah  thy  God,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  herd,  in  the 
place  which  Jchorah  shall  choose  for  the  habitation  of  His  name.  Tbou 
shalt  cat  no  leavened  bread  with  it ;  seven  day<t  shati  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  {maf(r'th)  therewith,  the  bread  of  affliction,  for  thou  earnest  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  anxious  haste,  that  all  the  days  of  thy  life 
thou  maycst  remember  the  day  wlien  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of^ 
Egypt.  There  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thcc  in  all  thy  bordccH 
seven  days,  and  of  the  flesh  which  thou  didst  saalfice  on  the  first  day,  in 
the  evening,  nothing  shall  remain  all  night  until  the  morning.  Tliou 
inayest  not  sacTifice  the  passovcr  within  any  of  thy  ^tes  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  givclh  tliee,  but  at  the  place  -which  Jehovah  thy  God  shall 
choose  for  the  habitation  of  His  name,  there  shalt  thou  sacrifice  the  » 
possovcr,  in  the  evening,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  time  of  thy  | 
coming  forth  out  of  Egypt  And  thou  shalt  boil  and  cat  it  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  ihy  God  shall  choose,  and  in  the  morning  shalt  lho« 
retuni  to  thy  home.  Six  days  shalt  thou  eat  maffvfA,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  shall  be  the  closing  feast  to  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  ihou  shalt  do  no 
work  therein"  {vcr.  i-8).  "Seven  weeks  thenceforward  shall  then 
number  unto  thee  ;  from  such  time  as  ihou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle 
to  the  com  shalt  thou  begin  lo  number  seven  weeks,  and  then  thou  shall 
keep  the  feast  of  weeks  (shab«fftJt)  to  Jehovah  thy  God,  with  a  tribute  of 
freewill  oScrings  in  thy  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give,  according  as  the 
Lo(d  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee.  And  thou  shalt  rcjoiec  before  Jehovah 
thy  God,  tboti,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and 
thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Lcvite  that  is  within,  thy  gates,  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherles>i,  and  the  widow  that  are  among  you  in  the 
place  which  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  choose  for  the  habitation  of  His 
name.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  watt  a  bondman  in  Egypt, 
and  thou  shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes"  (ver.  9-t3}>     "The  feast 
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of  tabernacles  {sukk^ili)  thou  shalt  observe  seven  days  aAcr  Ihou  bast 
gathered  in  tby  com  and  tny  trmc  ;  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast, 
— tfaoUt  and  thy  son,  and  thy  dftughtet,  and  tby  man-servant,  and  thy 
loaid-sen-ani,  and  the  Levite,  and  lh«  st»nger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
ihe  widow  that  src  within  thy  gales.  Seven  days  shslt  Ihou  keep  a 
solemn  feast  unto  Jehovah  thy  God  in  tlie  place  nrhich  Jehovah  shall 
choose,  because  Jehovah  thy  God  doth  bless  thee  in  all  thine  increase, 
and  in  ail  the  wotlcs  of  thy  hands,  therefore  ihou  shalt  surely  rejoice. 
Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  men  appear  before  Jchoiih  thy  God 
in  the  place  which  He  shall  choose  :  in  the  fcasc  of  unleavened  bread, 
of  weeks,  and  of  tabernacles  {l^ig  ha-ma(fvth, — shalmeth, — sukkiiih\  and 
they  shall  not  appear  before  me  empty ',  every  man  shall  give  as  lie 
is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  which  He  hath 
given  thoe "  (ver.  13-17).  ',,- 

Ab  regards  the  essential  nature  <^i  the  two  last-named  feasts,  these 
panages  arc  at  one.  The  sukkdJi  of  nouleronumy  and  the  aiifh  of 
the  JeboTtstic  It^i&lation  do  not  coiiuiide  in  time  merely,  but  are  in  (act 
one  and  the  same  feast,  thcaucumiul  ingathering  of  the  wine  and  of 
the  oil  from  the  vat  and  press,  and  of  the  corn  from  the  threshing- floor. 
The  name  asiph  refers  immediately  to  the  vintajje  and  olive-gathering, 
to  which  tlie  word  suJkJkttth  seems  also  to  relate,  being  most  easily 
explained  from  the  custom  of  the  whole  household,  old  and  young, 
going  out  to  the  vineyard  in  time  of  harvest,  aod  there  camping  out 
io  tbe  open  air  under  the  improvised  shelter  of  booths  made  with 
branches  (Isa.  i.  8).  Ka^ir  and  shaby»tk  in  like  manner  are  only 
different  names  for  the  same  reality-,  namely,  for  the  feast  of  the  corn- 
reaping,  or,  more  strictly,  the  wheat-reaping,  which  takes  place  in  the 
beginning  of  summer.  Thus_boih  festivals  have  a  purely  natural 
occaaion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  festival,  which  always  opctuthc 
series,  has  a  historical  motive  assigned  to  it,  the  exodus— most  ex* 
pr^^  in  Dcutergiiomy^bcing  given  as  the  event  on  which  it  rests. 
The  cycle  nevertheless  &ccms  to  presuppose  and  to  require  the  original 
homogeneity  of  all  its  members.  Now  the  twofold  ritual  of  the  ptfah 
and  the  maffoth  points  to  a  twofold  character  of  the  feast.  The  ij<»^. 
properly  so  named,  is  called  not  V^  Ad-ywid^'  but  H^g  Aa-taaffviA,  and 

'  Tb«  originsl  foim  of  itie  «xpranon  of  Excd.  xwiv,  >S  liai  b»*i>  pre««rved  in 
p.soi,  sxiii.  iS  CJn  mn  HDCn  in).    In  Deuttronain)-,  alilioueh  TtJX  »  m«re  |>r4- 
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it  is  only  the  latter  that  ij  co-ordinated  with  ijie  other  two  Vfip""' »  *he 
name  ptsah  intJeed  does  not  occur  at  all  until  Ueutwoaomy,  although 
in  the  law  of  thy  two  tables  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  seems  to  be 
hrought  into  connection  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  It  follows 
that  only  the  mdjpW  can  be  taken  into  accuunt  for  puqioses  of  com* 
parison  with  kasir  and  esiph.  As  to  the  proper  significance  of  maffsti. 
the  Jcliovistic  legislation  docs  not  find  it  needful  lo  instruct  its  Con- 
temporaries, but  it  is  incidentally  disclosed  in  Deuteronomy.  There 
the  festival  of  harvest  is  brought  into  a  defmile  relation  in  point 
of  time  with  that  of  maffcth;  it  is  to  be  celebrated  seven  weeks 
later.  This  is  no  new  ordinance,  but  one  that  rests  upon  old  custom, 
for  the  name,  "  feast  of  weeks,'*  occurs  in  a  passage  so  early  as  Exod. 
xxxiv.  (comp,  Jer.  v.  24).  Now  "  seven  weeks  after  Easter  "  (Dait  xvi 
9)  is  further  explained  with  greater  elaborateness  as  meaning  seven 
weeks  after  the  putting  of  the  sickle  to  the  corn.  Thus  the  festival  of 
tnafplh  is  ecjui^-alent  to  that  of  the  putting  of  the  sickle  lo  the  corn, 
and  thereby  light  is  thrown  on  its  fixed  relation  to  Pentecost.  Pentecost 
celebrates  the  close  of  the  reaping,  which  commences  with  barley  harvesti  1 
and  ends  with  that  of  wheat ;  Easter  its  beginning  in  the  "month 
coin-ears ;"  and  between  the  two  extends  the  duration  of  harvest  timet ' 
computed  at  seven  wccka  I'hc  whole  of  this  teuipus  eiausum  is  a  great 
festal  season  rounded  off  by  the  two  festivals.  We  gain  further  lighi 
from  Lev.  xxiii.  9-22.'  The  Easier  point  U  here,  ns  in  Ileuteronomf, 
flxed  as  being  the  beginning  of  han-est,  but  is  still  more  definitely 
determined  as  the  day  after  the  first  Sabbath  falling  within  harvest 
time,  and  Pentecost  follows  the  same  reckoning.  And  the  special 
Easter  ritual  consitts  in  the  offering  of  a  barlc)-  sheaf;  before  this  it  k 
not  lawful  to  taste  of  the  new  crop  ;  and  the  corresponding  Pcntecosta} 
rite  is  the  offering  of  ordinary  whcaten  loaves.  The  corn  harrc:it 
begins  with  barley  and  ends  with  wheat ;  at  the  beginning  the  firae<M 
(hilts  arc  presented  in  their  crude  state  as  a  sheaf,  just  as  men  in  tike 
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'  Agwiui  thi»  ilierc  b  ofcourK  poMiblc  ilic  objcciiun  lliat  ihc  piiaa^c  at  prcMU 
forms  pari  of  ihe  Priciily  C^xic  But  the  collection  of  laws  cmbmccd  in  Lev.  ivil,- 
itfL.,  it  i>  well  known,  hiu  meiel^  t«eii  retlacicil  xnA  ini»r]>oiaird  by  tlic  aaihor  of 
the  Prietlly  C'odf,  and  oiiglnally  wni  an  iiidt^iii-nttenc  corpm  inntkbg  ihe  tnncrtloii , 
foirn  DcUtet^rnnniy  to  llic  Prictlly  Co'lr,  wjiirtime*  Rj^proxitniling  Tnoi«  t9  tN 
one,  anditl  oihci  timet  tniiicoiliccaDd  the  iiBccifLcv.  zxiii.  g-ti  la  this  contMCtii 
i*  completely  juniiinl  by  Ihe  cank'rclcnuicm  ituii  otilyia  ibii  way  do  the  ritca 
dcsciibet  find  tneaning  and  vitality. 
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manner  jwitske  of  tlie  new  growth  in  the  form  of  parched  cars  (l,cv. 
xxiii.  14;  Jofth.  T.  11);  at  the  end  thejrAre  prepared  in  the  fona  of 
common  bread  Thns  the  matfoth  now  begin  to  be  intelligible.  As  has 
been  already  said  (see  p,  69),  they  arc  not,  strictly  speaking,  duly  pre- 
pared toaves,  but  the  bread  that  is  hurriedly  baked  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24);  thus  they  are  quite  correctly  associated 
with  the  haste  of  the  exodus,  and  described  xs  bread  of  afRictiorL  At 
first  pcoi^edo  not  take  time  in  a  leisuiely  way  to  Icavcn,  knead,  and 
bake  the  year's  new  bread,  but  n  iiasty  cake  is  prepared  in  the  ashes; 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  mafpith.  They  arc  contrasted  with  the 
I'cntecostal  loaves  precisely  os  arc  the  sheaf  and  the  parched  cars, 
which  last,  according  to  Josh,  v.  ir,  may  be  eaten  in  their  stead,  and 
without  a  doubt  they  were  originally  not  the  Easter  food  of  men  merely, 
but  also  of  the  Deity,  so  that  the  sheaf  comes  under  the  category  of  the 
later  spiritual  rcfincn-ieni^  of  sacrificial  material. 

Easter  then  is  the  opening,  as  Pentecost  is  the  closing  festivity, 
or  (what  means  the  same  thing)  'a^ereih^  of  the  seven  weeks'  "  joy 
of  hoTTCst,"  aiu!  the  spring  festival  no  longer  puziles  us  by  the  place 
it  holds  in  the  cycle  of  the  three  yearly  festivities.  But  what  b  the 
stale  of  the  case  as  regards  the  petak  t  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
not  clear  ;  as  wc  have  seen,  the  word  first  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
there  also  the  lime  of  the  celebration  is  restricted  to  the  evening  and 
night  of  the  first  day  of  ma^^lh,  from  sunset  until  th«  following  morning. 
In  point  of  &ci,  the  ptsah  points  back  to  the  socrifiCL-  of  the  firstlings 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  iS  s«q.,  xiii.  ts  seq. ;  BeuL  xv.  19  seq.,  xvi.  1  seq.),  and 
it  B  principally  upon  this  that  the  historical  character  of  the  whole 
festivity  hinges.  It  is  because  Jehovah  snioii;  the  first-born  of  Kgypt 
and  spared  those  of  Israel  that  the  latter  thenccfurward  are  held  sacred 
to  Him.  Such  is  the  rcprcseniaiion  given  not  merely  in  the  Priestly 
Code  but  also  in  Exod.  xiii.  1 1  scq.  But  in  neither  of  its  touras  doe» 
ttte  Jchovisiic  tradition  know  anything  of  this.  "Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  keep  a  fcil^t  unio  me  in  the  wilderness  with  sacrifices 
and  cattle  and  sheep:''  this  from  the  first  it  the  demand  made  upon 
l*hsraoh,  and  it  is  in  order  to  be  suit.ibly  adorned  for  this  purjxjsc, 
conicmjitnted  by  them  frucn  the  first,  that  the  departing  Israelites  borrow 

>  llanibc^,  AiUriiiimrr,  3d  cOJt.,  p.   65&      In  Deulcianomy  Pwtecoil  u 
'aftrtt*  baa  tot  only  one  day,  wbUc  Eastn  ■nd  the  fcut  (if  laLcnMcki  nch  ]aal 
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r»tal  robts  and  omaincnts  Trom  the  Egyptiitns.  Bccsvm  Phanoh 
refuses  to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  olfer  lo  tbeii  God  ihc  firstlings  of  cattle 
that  are  His  due,  Jcliavsh  seizes  frum  hiui  the  finl-bom  of  men.  Thus 
liie  exodus  is  not  llic  occasion  of  the  ftfstival,  but  the  festival  the  occa- 
sion,  if  only  a  pretended  one,  of  the  exodus.  If  ihie  reUtionshiit  is 
inverted  in  Exod.  xilL,  it  is  because  thai  passage  is  not  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Jehovislic  tradition,  but  is  part  of  the  rcdaaiun,  and  in  fact  {as  is 
plain  from  oltiei  reasons  with  regard  lo  the  eniire  section  xiii.  ]-i6)  of  a 
Deuteronomic  rednction.  From  ihU  it  follows  that  tlie  elaboration  of 
the  historical  motive  of  tlie  passorer  is  not  earlier  than  Ocuterooomy, 
although  perhaps  a  certain  inclination  to  that  way  of  explaining  it 
appears  before  then,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  meffoth  (Exod.  xii.  34). 
What  has  led  to  it  is  evidently  the  coincidence  of  itic  spring  festival 
with  the  exodus,  already  accepted  by  the  older  tradition,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  ciTect  having  become  inverted  in  course  of  iim&  The  only 
view  sanctioned  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is  thai  the  Israelite  custom 
of  oflering  the  firstlings  gave  rise  to  the  narrative  of  the  ulaying  of  the 
first-born  of  Egypt ;  unless  the  custom  be  pre-^upposed  the  story  is. 
inexplicable,  and  the  peculiar  selection  of  its  victims  by  the  pt«gue  is 
left  without  a  motive. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  lirst-bom,  of  the  male  first-bom,  that  ii  to  say — 
for  the  females  were  reared  as  with  ua— docs  not  require  an  historical 
explanation,  but  can  be  accounted  for  very  iimply  :  it  is  the  expression 
of  thankfuhicss  to  the  Deity  for  fruitful  ilocks  and  herds.  If  claim  is 
also  laid  to  the  human  ftrst-bom,  this  is  mc-rcly  a  later  gcncraliaalioB 
which  after  all  resolves  itself  merely  into  a  substitution  of  an  animal 
offering  and  an  extension  of  t!ic  original  sacrifice.  In  Hxod.  xx.  38,  19 
and  xxxiv.  19  this  consequence  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  deduced  or 
even  to  be  suspected  as  possible;  it  first  appears  in  xxxiv.  30  and 
presents  il>cU  most  discinctly  in  the  latest  patisage  (xiiL  13).  for  then: 
Oni  noa  is  contrasted  with  -xm  "IQB,  and  for  the  first  the  expression 
I'AyrJ.  a  technical  one  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Etekicl  for  child 
sacrifice,  is  used.  The  view  of  some  scholars  (most  of  ihcm  mete 
casual  visitors  in  the  Qeld  of  Old  Testament  rescarcli)  thai  the  slaying 
of  the  first-born  male  children  was  originally  precisely  the  main  feature 
of  the  passover.  hardly  deserves  refutation.  Like  the  other  festival*, 
this  also,  ai>art  from  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the  Priestly  Code,  has  a 
thoroughly  joyous  character  (Kxnd.  x.   9;    Deut,   xvi.   7;  comp.  latL 
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■xxK.  39).  There  aie  some  hislorica!  instances  indeed  of  tlie  surrender 
of  an  only  child  or  oS  the  dearest  one,  but  alwajs  ns  a  voluntary  and 
quite  exceptional  aci ;  theconciaiy  is  not  proved  by  Hosca  siii.  j.'  The 
oSeriDg  of  human  first-born  was  terwinly  no  regular  or  commanded 
eicaction  in  ancient  limes ;  there  are  no  traces  of  so  enormous  a  blood 
tax.  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  a  great  preference  for  eldest  sons. 
U  was  not  until  shortly  before  the  exile  chat  the  burning  of  cbildrcn 
was  introduced  on  a  grand  scale  alon^;  with  many  other  innovations,  and 
Mipported  by  a  strict  iiitcrjnetation  of  the  command  regarding  firsUings 
(Jer.  Til  31,  XIX.  5  ;  Ezck.  xx.  sb).  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
tbe  taw  of  Exod.  luiL  3-16  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  latest  redactor 
of  tbe  Jehovisiic  biuorj-. 

9.  "  Abel  wag  a  sncpherd  and  Cain  vas  a  husbandman.  And  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  jjass  that  Cain  brought  of  tlie  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  oAering  unto  lUc  Lord  ;  and  Abel  also  brought  an  otTering; 
of  tlie  firstlings  of  hb  sheep."  It  is  out  of  the  simplest,  most  natural, 
and  most  wide-spread  offerings,  those  of  the  firsl-fruits  of  the  fksck, 
herd,  and  field,  the  occasions  for  which  recur  regularly  with  the  seasons 
of  the  >'C3r,  that  the  annual  festivals  took  their  itsc.  1'lie  passovcr  corre- 
sponds with  the  lirstlingsof  Abel  the  shepherd,  the  other  three  with  the 
fmiti  presented  by  Cain  the  husban<lman  ;  aprtrc  from  tkiis  dilTercnce,  in 
CMCtice  and  foundation  they  are  all  precisely  alike.  Their  connection 
with  yXxa  aparthai  oi  the  yearly  Keasons  is  indeed  assumed  rather  than 
exfwessly  stated  in  liic  Jehovistic  and  I>euieronomtstic  legislation.  Vet 
in  Exod.  ixiiL  17-19.  xxxiv.  33-26  we  read  :  "  Three  times  in  the  year 
shall  all  thy  men  appear  before  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  thou  shalt  not 
miagle  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leavi-n,  neither  shall  the  fat  of  my 
sacrifice  remain  until  the  morning.  The  best  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
bmd  al^lt  thou  bring  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt 
not  seethe  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  muther."  It  is  forbidden  to  appear 
before  Jehovali  empty,  honce  the  connection  between  the  first  general 

'  "  Thejf  m»ke  (h*in  molicn  imiL(;e(  of  their  iUvcr.  iii«l»  nccArdioj;  lo  ilieir  f*ncjr. 
Tff  ibcm  the}-  sp^ak,  men  doini;  Mtrificc  kUi  cali-c*  I "  Tli«  pn>plicl  ouuM  liaioljr 
t>luDc  htiiain  Mcnficn  only  tlius  inciilcuially,  more  in  lidkule  than  in  high  tikonl 
mdlcnaiion  ;  he  irauld  bitn^  iiiio  prominence  ibc  horrible  and  rcvohini;  chancier  of 
Itif  a^ion  much  nore  than  it*  sbiurdity.  Thui  DTK-^nSI  meam  mutt  probably. 
*'  ollcren  tidanfing  lo  tlie  Ituinnn  laoe."  Al  il«  wrce  timt,  even  if  tlic  exprcHion 
dUmeaa  "uoilMcnof  men,"  11  woiUil  prove  iiQitiiDt:  retjaniing  tcguUr  uicrilicef  vf 
tliiUrcn. 
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sentence  and  the  dclwls  which  follow  it.  Of  these,  the  first  seems 
reliitc  to  the  possover;  doubtless  indeed  it  holds  good  of  all  animal 
sa<:rificcs,  but  in  point  of  fact  Ihcse  arc  offered  in  preponderating 
numbers  at  the  great  festival  after  the  herds  and  flocks  have  produced 
their  young.  The  remaining  sentences  relate  to  the  feasts  of  harvest 
and  ingathering,  whose  connection  with  the  fruits  of  the  field  is  other- 
wise clear.  As  for  Deuteronomy,  there  nlso  it  is  required  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  dues  from  the  flock  and  herd  and  field  shall  t>e  personalty 
olTcred  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  occasion  of  joyous  sacrificial  fca.sts; 
on  Ehc  other  hand,  that  three  appearances  in  the  >"car  shall  be  made 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Easter,  at  Pentecost,  and  &t  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  not  with  empty  hands.  These  requirements  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  thit  the  material  of  the  feasts  was  tliat  furnished 
bf  the  dues.  Clearly  in  Deuteronomy  all  three  coincide ;  sacrifices, 
dues,  feasts ;  other  sacrifices  than  those  occasioned  by  the  dues  can 
bsrdly  be  thought  of  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  joyous  festival  before 
Jehovah  ;  the  dues  are,  properly  s|>caking,  simply  those  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed by  popular  custom,  and  therefore  fijied  and  festal,  of  whicli  alone 
the  law  has  occa.'iion  to  trcat.^  It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  people  come  together  to  offer  chanlts  for  Jehovah's  blesdog, 
but  no  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  thiH.  In  the  Jehovistic  legisla- 
tion (Exod.  xxiiL,  xxxiv.)  the  terms  have  not  yet  come  to  be  fixed, 
so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  Co  &peak  of  a  "  dies  festus  "  in  the  strkt 
sense;  festal  seasons  rather  than  fettal  d.tys  are  what  we  have.  Easter 
is  celebrated  in  the  month  Abib,  when  the  com  is  in  the  ear  {Exod.  ix 
31,  37),  Pentecost  when  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  autunm  fesiit-al  when  the 
vitUagebas  been  completed, — rather  vague  and  shifting  determinations. 
Deuteronomy  advances  a  step  towards  fixing  tlie  terms  and  intervals 
more  accurately,  a  circumstance  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
centralisation  of  ihc  worship  in  Jerusalem.  Kven  here,  howo-er,  we 
do  not  meet  with  one  general  festive  oflering  on  the  part  of  the  cora-^^ 
munity,  but  only  witii  isolated  private  olTcnnus  by  iudividuois.  ^| 

*'  OMt  xii.  6  w\..  It  w(|.,  »ii.  i\-V(t,  nii.  7,  ir,  14.  In  the  tection  xi*.  33-Svl. 
\f,  dan  and  f»itis>re  tntt«n  togeilxr.  In  ttie  ftrM  half  (xiv.  23-xv.  iS)ll)er(iiia  pn>- 
i;FCuion  fioni  litoiciict*  wUicli  kTc  r«[>c3l«(I  wiiiiiii  lliccuurtc  of*  year  to  tho*e  wliicli 
occur  cvciy  llirec  jvsn,  luiil  finally  10  iHuk  which  occur  crcry  scrcn  ;  m  ilic  sccunil 
InU  (s«-  i9'Xv.  t7J  rccurrenoe  U  i^aiii  made  to  ilie  i)rincj|iat.  tliai  is,  llie  wiuoiul 
doM,  fint  i*»  the  rinilitii;*  and  the  iiauuvei  frast,  kiid  alierwnrilfc  to  llie  two  ul 
iu  connection  wiih  whicb  tbc  litlio  vC  Itic  fruitt  are  oflitml. 
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In  correspondence  wilTi  this  ihc  amount  of  liie  gifts  is  lefi  with  con- 
•Werable  vagueness  to  the  good-will  of  the  offerers.  Only  the  firstlings 
are  definitely  demanded.  The  redemption  allowed  in  Deuteronomy 
by  means  of  money  vfhich  buys  a  substituie  in  Jerusalem  has  no  pro[jer 
meaning  for  the  earlier  time ;  yet  even  then  the  offerer  inay  in  individual 
insianccs  have  availed  himself  of  liberty  of  exchange,  all  the  more 
because  even  then  his  gift,  as  n  sacrificial  meal,  wjs  essentially  a  Vcnefit 
to  himself  (Exod.  xxiiL  t8  ;  Gen.  iv.  4,  IHuSnai).  For  the  fim-fruits', 
of  the  field  Exodus pregcribes  no  measure  at  all,  Dculeromony  demand* 
the  tithe  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  whicli,  however,  \%  not  to  be  underjtoodi, 
with  luathcmatical  strictness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  at  soeriticial  nieal5,i'^ 
it  not  made  over  to  3  second  party,  and  thus  does  not  require  to  be\ 
accounted  for.  The  lithe,  as  a])pcars  from  Dcut  xxvi.,  is  offered  in.' 
autumn,  that  is,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  this  is  the  proixr  autumn 
festival  of  thanksgivirf;,  not  only  for  the  wjnc  harvest,  but  also  for 
that  of  Ihc  ihrcshing-floOT  (xvi.  13) ;  it  demands  seven  days,  which  mu»I 
all  be  spent  in  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  case  of  «flfj»M  only  one  need 
be  spent  there.  It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
use  of  vegetable  gifts  merely,  but  sacrifices  of  flesh  arc  also  assumed 
— purchased  jicrhaps  with  the  proMcds  of  the  sale  of  the  lithe.  In' 
this  way  the  special  character  of  the  Ceuts,  and  iheir  connection  with 
the  firsi-fruits  peculiar'io  them,  could  easily. disappear,  a  thing  whigh 
seems  actually  to  have  occurred  in  Deuicionnniv,  nntl  ]ifrlnp«i  even 
earlier — tris~Tior Ttrbc  wondered  at  that  much  sIhh:!.!  i  ; m  umIlit 
TSTirwHrch  must  have  been  obvious  to  contemporaries ;  in  Dcuicronomy, 
moreover,  almost  evcryihingis  left  to  standing  custonijjndjaily.  th»»ne 
main  point  insisted  on,  that  the  religious  woiship,  and  thus  also  the 
{esliva^~  Wust  be  celebrated  only  lo^cnaalcM. 

Leaving  oul  of  account  the  passover,  which  originally  had  an 
independent  standing,  and  i>iil\  iifuf.vafds  through  its  connection  with 
ma^th  was  talcen  into  the  regular  cycle  of  the  haggis-  it  cannot  be 
doubled,  generally  speaking  and  on  the  whole,  that  not  only  in  the 
Jchoviilic  but  also  in  the  Dcutcronotnic  le^|islation  the  festivals  rest 
upon  a[yk:ulture.  Ihe  baas  at  once  of  life  antt  of  religion.  The  soil, 
iHe  fruitful  soil,  is  (he  object  of  religion ;  it  takes  the  place  alike  of 
heaven  and  of  hell.  Jehovah  gives  the  land  and  its  produce;  He 
receives  the  best  of  what  it  yieltis  as  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
ilic  liihes  in  recognition  of  His  sdsniorial  right.     The  relation  between 
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Himself  and  His  people  first  Bro«c  from  His  having  given  them  tlic  land 
ID  fee;  it  continues  to  be  maintained,  ino^^much  .is  good  wcaiUct  and 
fertility  come  from  Him.  It  is  in  Uculeronomy  chat  one  tietects  the 
first  very  perceptible  traces  of  a  historical  dresa  being  gjfen  to  the 
religion  and  tli«  woiiilup,  but  this  proce»f  is  still  cqngne^jciUlilLSiod^u 
limits.  The  historical  event  to  which  recurrence  is  always  made  is  the 
bringing  up  of  Israel  out  of  Kgypt,  and  [his  is  dgnificant  in  so  far  as 
the  biinging  up  out  of  Egypt  coincides  with  the  leading  into  Canaan, 
that  is,  with  the  giving  of  the  land,  so  that  the  liistoiical  tnnttvi:  again 
resolves  itself  into  the  natural.  In  this  vay  it  can  be  said  that  not 
merely  the  Easter  festival  but  all  festivals  are  dependent  upon  the 
iijtroduction  u£  Israel  intg  Canaan,  and  this  h  what  we  actually  find 
very  clearly  in  the  prayer  (ISeut.Ttxvi.)  with  which  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles the  share  of  the  festal  gifts  falling  to  tlie  priest  is  ofTeied  to  the 
Dciiy.  A  basket  containing  fruits  is  bid  upon  the  altar,  and  the  follow- 
ing words  iire  spoken :  "  A  wandering  Aranucan  was  my  father,  and  he 
went  down  into  Egypt  and  sojourned  there,  a  few  men  strong,  and 
became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  pQpulou&  And  the  K^'p- 
tians  eril-cntrcatcd  them  and  oppressed  them,  and  laid  upon  them  hard 
bondage.  Then  called  we  upon  Jehovah  the  Cod  of  our  fathers,  and 
He  heard  our  voice  and  looked  on  our  affliction  and  our  labour  and  our 
oppression.  And  Jehovah  brought  us  forth  out  of  Eg>'p:  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  teiribleness,  and 
with  signs  and  with  wonders,  and  Irowght  us  ynio  fkisplaft,  andgartiu 
this  land,  a  land  viktre  milk  and  hon^JIou:  And  how,  MeU,  t  havt 
brvught  the  hat  cj  the  fruits  oj  the  land,  which  Owu,  O  Lard,  hast  gittn 
JBty^Obserre  here  how  the  net  of  salvation  whereby  Utael  was  fouttded 
t  isnies  in  the  gift  of  a. fitful  land. 

tWith  this  account  of  the  Jehovistic-Deuicronomistic  legislation  har- 
monises the  pre-exilic  practice  so  far  as  that  can  be  traced  or  is  bornt 
witness  to  in  the  historical  and  piophetical  books. 
Ancient  festivals  in  Israel  must  have  had  the  pastoral  life  as  their 
basis;  only  the  passovcr  therefore  can. be  regarded  as  belonging  toThe 
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'^WHBierof  these'  Ii  is  with  perfect  accuracy  accordingly  that  precisely 
the  passover  is  postulated  as  having  been  the  occasion  of  the  exodus, 
as  being  a  sacrificial  fc-ast  that  has  to  be  ixlebrited  in  the  wilderness 
and  ha-s  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture  or  harvest  But  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  little  prominence  is  aficiivards  given  to  this  festival,  which 
fnim  the  nature  of  the  case  is  ihc  oldest  of  all.  It  cannot  have  been 
known  at  all  to  the  Boole  of  the  Covenant,  for  ihcrc  (Hxod,  xxii.  19,  30) 
the  command  is  to  leave  the  firstling  seven  days  M-ith  its  dam  and  on 
the  eighth  day  to  give  it  to  Jehovah.  Probably  through  the  predomin- 
ance gained  by  agriculture  and  the  feasts  founded  on  it  tlte  passover 
fell  into  disuse  in  many  parts  of  Israel,  and  ke|H  its  ground  only  in 
districts  where  tlie  pastoral  and  wilderness  life  still  retained  its  import- 
ance. This  would  also  explain  why  the  passover  first  coracs  clcarJy 
into  light  when  Judah  alone  survives  after  the  fall  of  Samaria.  In  2 
Kings  xxiii.  21  scq.  wc  arc  told  that  vn  the  cij^htccnth  year  of  King 
Joaiah  the  passorcr  was  held  according  to  the  precept  of  the  law  (UeuL 
>tvi.),  and  that  for  the  first  ttntc, — never  until  then  from  the  days  of  the 
Judges  had  it  been  so  observed.  If  in  this  passage  the  novelty  of  the 
institution  is  so  strongly  )n3i.>iti;d  on,  the  reference  is  less  to  the 
essence  of  the  thing  than  to  the  manner  of  celebration  as  enjoined 
In  Deuteronomy. 

Agri'^nlt'Tt:  was  learned  bv  the  Hebrews  from  ih^  rayiaamfi  in 
whose  land  they  settled,  and  in  commingling  with  whom  they,  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  made  the  transition  to  a  sedentary  life.  Before 
the  mcumorphoiia  of  shepherds  into  peasants  was  effected,  they 
couM  not  possibly  have  had  feasts  which  related  to  agriculture. 
Il  would  have  been  very  strange  if  they  bad  not  taken  them  also  over 
from  the  Ontianites.  The  latter  owed  the  land  and  its  fruits  to  Kaal, 
and  for  this  they  paid  him  the  due  tribute ;  the  Israelites  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Jcliovah.  Materially  and  in  itself,  the  act  was 
neither  heatbenisli  nor  Israelite ;  its  chanictcr  cither  way  was  determined 


*  Tlie  ftOGicni  Anbi  olw  obscived  the  uirifice  of  the  Riitlin^t  ha  a  tfrJetntiity 
in  ibe  Mcrcil  monih  ICajab,  which  mi  finally  fell  iti  ipiin^  (comp.  Cwald,  Aif4'.  /  d. 
Ktmdf  du  Attrgtulamltt,  iS4a(>.4i9;  Riit>CTti(in  Sioltti,  frtfJttts,  p.  1%^  tf).  A 
CMivliy  mmtloned  .imong  the  euliMl,  and  ihit  for  ptsloral  Judih,  It  1h«  she«)>- 
■Imrinii  (1  Sam.  nv.  3  m<|.  ;  Geo.  xuiviii.  II] ;  but  ic  d»«8  nut  >p|i<ar  lu  h»vc  ever 
dcvelopeil  into  a  regular  and  inkpeBiicDt  fcsliTal.  Afarthaiol  wool  and  flai  aie 
BeaUoDcd  in  Hoaca  (>i.  7.  ■)  (A-v,  5,  9})  u  ol  wool  alone  in  Dcilccunumr  (xTtii.  4]. 
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by  its  dc&tinnlion.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  against  a  transference 
of  ihe  feasts  from  Baal  lo  Jehovah  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  transference 
wu  A  profession  of  faith  that  the  land  and  its  produce,  and.  thus  all 
that  lay  at  the  foundations  of  the  national  existence,  were  due  not  to 
the  heathen  deity  but  to  tlie  Cod  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  testimony  is  that  which  we  have  to  the  existence  of  the 
vintage  festiral  in  auti^^nnj— in  the  first  instance  as  a  custom  of  the 
Gjiiaianile  population  of  Shechcm-  In  the  old  and  Injiiuctive  storj  of 
r*^  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  we  arc  toM  ()i»dgi:iJ3Sj_2ji)of  llie 
cilii^nborshcchemthat  "ihey  went  out  into  the  ht:ids,  and  gathered  their 
vineyatds,  and  trode  the  grapes,  and  celebrated  hiUuUm,  and  went  into 
the  houje  of  their  god,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  cursed  Abimelech."  But 
this  festival  must  also  have  taken  root  among  the  Israelites  at  a  tolerably 
early  jieriod.  According  to  Judges  xxi.  19  seq.  there  was  observed 
yearly  at  Sliiloh  in  the  vineyards  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  at  which  tl)e 
maidens  went  out  to  dance.  Even  if  the  narrative  of  Judges  xix.  seq. 
be  as  a  whole  untnisiwonhy  as  history,  this  docs  not  apply  to  the 
casual  trait  just  mentioned,  c5i»:cially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  t  Sam.  L 
In  this  last -cited  passage  a  feast  at  Shiloh  is  also  spoken  of,  asoccuning 
at  Ihc  end  of  Ihe  year,  that  Is,  in  autumn  at  ihc  time  of  the  au'pk,^  and 
as  being  an  attraction  to  pilgrims  from  the  neighbourhood.  Obviously 
the  feast  doen  not  occur  in  all  places  at  once,  but  at  certain  definite 
places  {in  Kphraim)  which  then  influence  the  surrounding  district  llie 
thing  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  laiger  sanctuaries  tonards  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  with  their  being 
taken  over  from  the  previous  inhabitants ;  thus,  for  example,  on  Shechem 
becoming  an  Israelite  town  the  hiilulint  were  no  more  abolished  than 
was  the  sanctuary  itaelf. 

Over  and  above  this  the  erection  of  great  royal  temples  must  liavx 
exerted  an  important  inCiucnce.  Alike  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Bethel 
"the  feast"  was  celebrated  from  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboan 
just  as  previously  at  Shechem  and  Shiloh,  in  the  former  place  in  Sep- 
tember, in  the  latter  perhaps  somewhat  later.*    This  was  at  that  period 

'  Q*0*n  Wpri?  i^.i  at  it<e  new  vrivi)  I  S.iin.i.  so;  Ex9>I.  xixir.  ai.  lottiiiKiuc 
U  al.v)  to  be  underiiood  nCD'  O'D'O  \a  Judgo  xii.  19,  1  Sam.  L  3.  Conip.  Zccli. 
liv.  t6L 

>  I  Kinss  zli.  3a  b,  *<  ■"■■*<  be  Mr*i«dt  Gtr  from  inutworthy.  I  Kinj;*  vuL,  s  ts 
^ididUt  to  liMBiQiiUv  witli  vi.  jS,  if  ib«  inttciirdalivn  of  Bui  an^i  Ethonim  i*  cofTMl* 
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the  soJe  actual  f>anegyns.  The  feasts  at  ihe  beginning  of  summer  may 
indeed  also  have  been  observed  at  this  earl/  pertad  (Isa.  ix.  *\  but 
in  smaller  local  circles.  This  distinction  is  siill  diiicernible  in  Deuler 
onomf,  for  although  in  that  book  the  feast  of  labetnaclcs  is  not  tlieo- 
reticallv  higher  than  ihc  others,  tn  point  of  fact  it  alone  is  obKived 
from  beginning  to  end  at  the  central  aanciuary,  while  Easter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part  kept  at  home,  being  only  during  the 
firat  day  obcoreU  at  Jerusalem  ;  moreover,  the  suulier  demand  ia  much 
mote  empbalically  insisted  on  than  the  larger,  so  that  the  first  seems 
to  have  been  an  innovaiion,  the  latter  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  older 
custom.  Amos  nnd  Hosca,  presupposing  as  they  do  a  splendid  cultus 
and  great  sancluarics,  duubtless  also  knew  of  a  variety  of  festivals,  but 
they  have  no  occasion  to  mention  any  one  by  name.  More  definite 
notices  occur  in  luiah.  The  threatening  that  within  a  year's  time  the 
Assyrians  wiU  be  in  the  land  is  thus  {wn.  i)  given  :  "Add  ye  year  to 
year,  let  the  feasts  come  round,  ycl  I  will  distreu  Jerusalem,"  and  at 
tbe  dose  oi  the  same  discourse  the  prophet  expresses  himself  as 
follows  (xxxil  9  seq.) :  "  Rise  up,  ye  women  that  arc  at  case  ;  hear  my 
vokc,  yc  careless  dau(i;htcrs ;  give  car  unto  niy  speech.  Days  upon  a 
year  shall  yc  be  troubled,  yc  careless  women  ;  for  the  vintage  shall  foil, 
the  ingathering  shall  not  come.  Vc  shall  smite  upon  the  breasts,  for 
the  pleasant  fields,  for  the  fruitful  vine."  When  the  two  paKuiges  are 
taken  together  we  galheT  that  Isaiah,  following  the  universal  custom  of 
the  prophets  in  coming  forward  at  great  popular  gatherings,  is  here 
^leaking  at  the  time  of  the  autumn  fesiivnl,  in  which  the  women  also 
took  an  active  i»rt  (Judges  xxL  19  seri.).  But  thb  autumn  festival,  the 
joyous  and  natural  character  of  which  is  unmistakably  revealed,  takes 
place  with  him  at  the  change  of  [he  year,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
comparison  between  the  MX^T  of  xxix,  1,  and  the  HSlp/l  of  Exod. 
xwtiv.  22,  I  Sam.  L  ao,  and  closes  a  cycle  of  lestivals  here  for  the 
first  time  indicated. 

a.  The  preceding  5urve>*,  it  mtist  be  admitted,  scarcely  seems  fully 
to  esublish  the  alleged  agreement  between  the  Jehovistic  Liw  and  the  older 
praxis.  Names  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only 
the  autumn  festival  that  is  well  attested,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  ac 
the  only  festival,  as  (he  feast  And  doubtless  tt  was  alto  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  the  harvest  festivals,  ns  it  never  ceased  to  be  the  con- 
cludinfi  solenmity  of  the  jear.    AVliat  has  been  prosperously  biought  to 
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a  close  is  what  people  cclcljrate  most  rightly;  the  conclusion  of  the 
ingatliering,  both  of  the  threshing  and  of  the  vintage,  is  the  most  apjiro- 
prtste  of  sli  occBBions  for  a  great  joint  festival, — for  this  additions) 
reason,  that  the  tennis  fixed,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  joy  of  reaping,  by 
nature  alone,  but  is  in  man's  han-^s  and  can  be  regulated  by  him.  Yet 
even  under  the  older  monarchy  the  previoat  feKti'-'als  must  also  have 
already  exited  as  well  (Is.a.  xxix.  i).  The  pe<:uli3rity  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  would  then  reduce  itself  to  this,  that  it  was  the  only  general 
festival  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethel;  local  celebrations  "at  all  threshing- 
floors" — i.e.,  on  all  high  places — are  not  thereby  excluded  (Ttos.  it  j). 
But  the  Jehovistic  legislaiion  makes  no  distinction  of  local  and  ccniral, 
for  it  ignores  the  great  temples  ihroiiRhout.'  Possibly,  also,  it  to  some 
extent  sysicmaiises  the  hitherto  somewhat  vaguer  custom  ;  ihc  transition 
froiu  the  aparchai  to  a  feast  was  perhaps  in  practice  still  somewhat 
incomplete.  In  the  paucity  of  positive  data  one  is  justified,  however, 
in  speaking  of  a  substantial  ngreement,  inasmuch  as  in  the  two  cases 
ihc  idea  of  the  festivals  is  ihe  Bame.  Very  instructive  in  this  respect 
are  two  sections  of  Hosea  (chaps,  it  and  Ix.),  which  on  tliis  account 
deserve  to  be  fully  gone  into. 

In  the  first  of  these  Israel  is  figured  as  a  woman  who  lecetves  her 
maintenance  from  her  husband,  that  is,  from  the  Deity;  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  co\-enatit  relationship.  Itiit  she  falls  into  error  as  to  the 
giver  of  her  meat  and  drink  and  clothing,  supposing  them  to  come 
from  the  idols,  and  not  from  Jehovah.  ''  She  hath  said,  I  will  pt  after 
my  lovers,  who  give  me  my  bread  and  my  water,  my  wool  and  my  flax, 
mine  oil  and  my  drink,  lloth  she  then  not  know  that  it  is  I  (Jehovah) 
who  have  ^ven  her  itie  corn  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  and  silver  in 
abundance,  and  gold — out  of  which  she  makeih  false  gods  ?  Therefore 
will  I  take  back  again  my  com  in  its  time,  and  my  wine  in  its  season, 
and  I  will  take  away  my  wool  and  my  tlax  that  should  cover  her 
nakedness  ;  and  now  will  I  discover  her  shame  before  the  eyes  of  her 
lovers,  and  none  shall  deliver  tier  out  of  my  hand  And  1  will  bring 
all  her  mirth  to  an  end,  her  festival  days,  her  new  moons  aitd  her 
sabballis,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts,  And  I  will  destroy  her  vines  and 
her  fig-trees  whereof  she  saith,  '  They  arc  my  hire,  that  my  lovers  have 
given  me,'  and  1  will  make  them  a  wilderness,  and  the  beasts  of  the 

*  Exixl-  XI.  a4->6  Looki  almcHl  like  b  prolctt  agxinit  tike  aTrangeimnts  fif  tl 
Umple  of  Soli>mon,-~C*p«iaily  rci.  a6. 
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&cld  shall  eat  them.  Thus  will  I  visil  upon  her  the  days  of  the  false 
(ods,  wfaercinsheburotiat  oflerings  to  them  and  decked  henelf  with  bcr 
rings  and  her  jewels,  and  vrent  attcr  hei  lovers  and  forgat  mc,  saith  the 
Lord.  Therefore,  behold,  1  will  allure  her  nnd  bring  her  into  the 
wilderness,  and  there  I  will  assign  her  her  vineyards :  then  shall  she  be 
docile  as  in  her  j'outh,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  cimc  up  uut  of  the 
land  of  Kgypt.  Thereafter  1  bcHoth  ihce  unto  me  anew  for  ever,  in 
ri^ueoutness  and  in  judgment,  in  loving  kindness  and  in  mercies.  In 
that  day,  iiahh  the  Ix>rd,  will  I  answer  the  heavens,  and  they  shall 
anairer  the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall  answer  the  com  and  the  wine  and 
the  oil, and  these  &hall  answer  Jc7.rccl"(ii.  7-34  [5-32]).  The  blessing 
of  the  land  is  here  the  end  of  religion,  and  that  quite  generally, — alike 
xA  the  false  heathenish  and  of  the  true  Israelilish.'  It  has  for  its  basis 
no  historical  acts  of  salvation,  but  nature  simply,  which,  howerer,  is 
regarded  only  as  God's  dotnain  and  as  man's  field  of  labour,  and  is  in 
00  manner  iist'lf  deilied.  The  land  is  Jehovah's  house  (viii.  1,  iz.  15), 
wherein  He  lodges  and  entertains  the  nation  ;  in  the  land  and  througli 
the  land  it  is  thai  Lsracl  6rst  becomes  the  jieoplc  of  Jehovah,  ju»  as  a 
mairiage  is  constituted  by  the  wife's  reception  into  the  house  of  the 
huslHirMl,  and  her  maintenance  there.  And  as  divorce  consists  in  the 
wife's  dismissal  from  the  house,  so  is  Jehovah's  relation  to  His  people 
dissolved  by  His  making  the  land  into  a  wtldemets,  or  as  in  the  last 
resort  by  His  actually  driving  them  forth  into  the  wilderness ;  He  restore.-! 
it  again  by  "  sowing  the  nation  into  the  land  "  anew,  causing  the  heavens 
to  give  rain  and  the  earth  to  bear,  and  thereby  bringing  into  honour  the 
name  of  "  (lod  sown  *'  for  Israel  ^ii.  35  [13]).  in  accordance  with  thlt, 
worship  cotuists  simply  of  the  thanksgiWng  due  for  the  gifts  of  the  soil, 
the  vaasalafic  payable  to  the  superior  who  has  given  the  land  and  its  fruitR. 
It  ipio  fatto  ceases  when  the  com  and  wine  cease;  in  the  wi1deme»  it 
cannot  be  thought  of,  for  if  God  bestows  nothing  then  man  cannot 
rejoice,  and  religious  worship  is  simply  rejoicing  over  blessings  bestowed. 
\\  has,  therefore,  invariably  and  throughout  the  character  given  in  the 
Jcbonalic  leg^ation  to  the  feasts,  in  which  also,  according  to  Hosea's 

I  Comp.  7.«ch.  (iv.  16  tcq.  All  iliai  «re  ]«fl  of  the  niiiani  which  came  a^ainct 
JrrouUrtn  Khali  go  uji  from  jreac  to  year  to  wonliip  Jeburah  uf  luitii  and  to  IcMp  th« 
lout  »f  latKTiudei.  And  whuM  of  the  famillM  of  the  earth  *haU  not  (.'omc  up  uitto 
Jcnualcm  l<*  w«i»!(ip  Jcliuvnli  of  hocit,  u/aM  Ihtm  ii»U  ht  nt  rain.  But  fvr 
tb«  EQrpilani — «h«  on  aceount  of  the  Kile  bic  intlcpendcnt  of  inia — another 
pnnbliBWDL  ifc  ihreateiwi  if  ihey  do  not  came  lu  ke«p  the  teatt  of  Ubenudrs. 
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desctiption.  it  culminates  and  is  brouglil  to  a  focus.  For  the  ilay 
the  false  gods,  on  which  people  sdomcd  themselves  and  sacrificed,  are 
yxA  the  feasts,  and  in  fact  the  fca&ls  of  Jehovah,  whom  however  the 
people  worshipped  by  images,  wliich  the  propliet  regards  as  absolutely 
heathenish. 

Equally  instructive  is  the  secord  passage  (ix.  1-6).  *'  Rejoice  n' 
too  loudly,  O  Israel,  tike  the  heathen,  Diat  thou  hast  gone  a  whoring 
from  thy  Cod,  and  lovest  ihe  harlot's  hire  upon  every  ilireshing-floor. 
The  floor  and  the  wine-press  shall  not  feed  them,  and  the  new  wine 
shall  fail  ihcm.  They  shall  not  dwell  in  Jehovah's  land  :  Ephraim  must 
return  lo  Eg>*pt,  and  eat  what  is  unclean  in  AssjTia,  Then  shall  they 
no  more  pour  out  wine  to  Jchovali,  or  set  in  order  sacrifices  to  Him  ; 
like  bread  of  mounters  is  their  bread/  all  that  cat  thereof  become  unclean, 
for  their  bread  shall  only  be  for  thcii  hunger,  it  shall  not  come  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  What  will  yc  do  in  the  day  of  festival  and  in  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord  ?  For  lo,  after  thiiy  have  gone  away  frora 
among  the  ruins,  HgypI  shall  keep  hold  of  them,  Memphis  shall  bury 
them;  their  pleasant  things  of  silver  shall  neitles  possets,  the  thorn- 
bush  shall  be  in  their  tents."  It  need  not  Mitpiise  us  that  here  again 
the  prophet  places  the  worship  which  in  intention  is  obviously  meant 
for  Jehovah  on  the  same  footing  with  the  heathen  worship  which 
aaually  has  little  to  distinguish  it  externally  therefrom,  being  con- 
sirained  to  regard  the  "  pleasant  things  of  silver"  in  the  tcnt<i  in  Ihe 
high  places  not  as  symbols  of  Jehovah,  but  as  idols,  and  their  worship 
as  whoredom.  Enough  that  once  more  we  lia\*eaclearvi«w  of  the 
character  of  the  popular  worship  in  Israel  at  that  jigciod.  ThresEif^^ 
floor  and  wine-press,  com  and  wine,  are  its  motives — vociferous  joy, 
meiry  shoutings,  iis  exprcssioa  All  the  pleasure  of  life  is  concenlnued 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  the  joyous  banquets  held  to  celebrate  ihe 
coming  of  the  gifts  of  His  mild  beneficence  ;  no  more  dreadful  thought 
than  that  a  man  must  cat  his  bread  like  unclean  food,  like  bread  of 
mourners,  without  having  offered  the  opttrthai  at  the  festival.*    It  la  this 

'  For  mr  li*-  4)  tmJ  irnU',  and  OOn^  fw  Onb.  Sm  K-««Dcn,  NaHctMitR^ 
/.wi»  and  C'lhrrsaJ  /Ifi'fjiioMi  (iS&z),  p.  JII  seq. 

*  Time*  uf  muurnins  src,  SO  lo  ipcali,  ttnieiof  iniciiljct,  duiini;  which  intctconrte 
b»lw««n  Cod  and  mai)  it  Kutpcntiefi.  Funher.  noiMng  at  ail  wai  evtreaieit  eiMpt 
lliat  «t  which  Ct>i  hitd  in  the  finl  tnttaocc  [<-cci««d  Hit  share  j — not  only  no  Ikd', 
ImI  alw  nt)  vegetable  food.  Tor  ilie  "  (iiit'fniiu  "  «r  com  and  wine  reproenicd  iLc 
pioduce  ol  (he  fcir  snil  waciiiKtl  lUc  whole.     All  elic  kh  unclcui.    Comp,  £tei. 
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thought  which  gives  its  sting  to  the  threatened  exile  ;.^UL^sactiAcr'xnd 
least  are  dependent  upon  the  tanJ,  which  is  the  nurslng-motlier  and  the 
"home  drilic  nanoST'lHc' founJation  of  ir    <■::      :■  l- and  o(  its 


complete  hamony  of  this  •with  tlie  eaaential  character  of  the 
wonhip  and  of  the  festivals  in  the  Booli  of  the  Cowf"""'- '"  'h^  f-tf  of 


oil  of  the  Cothui 
"isclear  initselC 


the  T^^lXftWes,  an3  in  Tieuterononiyj'is  clear  in  itself^  but  becomes  still 
iDore  evident  by  a  conipAiiaon  with  die  ^'"""j^f  *  "'^^i '"  *HT7f  w,  now 
proceed. 

III. 

In  the  Priestly  Code  the  festal  cycle  Is  dealt  witti  In  two  separate  )»»■ 
sua  (Lev.  xxiii;  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.),  of  wliich  the  first  contains  a  frag- 
ment (xxiii  9-32,  and  partly  also  xxiii.  59-<t4)  not  quite  Iiomotjcneoua 
with  the  kernel  of  the  document.  In  bioth  these  accounts  also  the 
three  great  feasts  occur,  but  with  considerable  alteration  of  their 
essential  character. 

I,  The  festal  ceiebration,  properly  so  called,  is  exhausted  by  a  pre- 
scribed joint  offering.  There  are  offered  (i.)  during  Easter  week  and  also 
OR  the  day  of  Pentecost,  besides  the  (amid,  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seren  lambs  as  a  bumt-offeiing,  and  one  he-goat  as  a  sin-oflcring  daily  ; 
(3.)  at  the  feast  of  ta|»emaclcs,  from  the  first  to  the  scvcnih  day  two 
latns,  fourteen  Umbs,  attd,  in  descending  series,  from  thirteen  Co  seven 
bullocks  ;  on  the  eighth  day  one  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  laiubs  aa  a  burnt- 
offeriog^,  besides  one  he-goat  dail/  as  a  sin-ofTcring.  Additional  volua- 
taiy  offerings  on  the  part  of  individuals  arc  not  cxcEuded,  but  lue  treated 
as  of  secondary  importance.  Elsewhere,  alike  in  the  older  practice 
{1  Sam.  L  4  seq.)  and  in  the  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  iS)  it  is  precisely  the 
festal  offering  that  is  a  sacrificial  meal,  that  is  to  say,  a  private  Eacrifice. 
In  Deuteronomy  it  has  been  possible  to  find  anything  surprising  in  the 
joyous  rocab  only  because  [>coplc  are  wont  to  know  their  Old  Tcstamcni 
merely  through  the  perspcttiw  of  the  I'rieitly  Code ;  at  most  the  only 
{>eculiar  thing  in  that  book  is  a  certain  humane  application  of  the  festal 
offering,  the  offerer  being  required  to  invite  to  it  the  poor  and  landless 
of  his  acquaintance.  But  this  is  a  development  which  harmonises  much 
more  with  the  old  idea  of  an  offering  as  a  communion  between  God  and 
man  than  does  the  other  self-tulTicing  general  churchiy  sacrilice.  The 
paisover  alone  continues  in  the  Priestly  Code  also  to  be  a  sacrificial 
meal,  and  participation  therein  to  be  restricted  to  the  family  or  a  limited 
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society.  But  ihis  last  remnnnt  of  ihc  old  custom  shows  itself  lie 
a  peculiar  exception;  the  festival  in  the  house  instead  of  "bt-forc 
Jehorali "  lias  also  somethiDg  ambiguout  about  it,  and  tutns  the  sacrifice 
into  an  entirely  profane  act  of  slaughtcniv^  almost- — until  wc  comctothc 
lite  of  expiation,  which  is  chnntctcristically  letained  (Uxod  xii.  7  ;  comjy. 
EiCk.  kIv.  19).  _ 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  "  first-fruits  "  off 
the  se:tson  have  come  to  be  separated  from  the  festivals  still  niote  than 
had  been  previously  the  case.  While  in  Deuteronomy  they  are  still 
ofTeied  at  the  three  greac  sacrificial  raeals  in  ihe  presence  of  Jehoi'oh, 
in  the  Priestly  Code  they  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  oflerings  at  all, 
and  thus  nho  ofcounie  liave  ceased  to  be  festal  offerings,  being  merely 
dues  payable  10  the  priests  (by  whom  they  are  in  part  collected)  and 
not  in  any  case  brought  before  the  altar.  'Ihm  the  feasts  entirely 
lose  their  peculiar  characteristics,  the  occasions  by  which  they  are 
inspired  and  distinguished ;  by  the  monotonous  sameness  of  thetinrary* 
ing  bumtolTcring  and  sin-offering  of  the  community  as  a  whole  they  x 
all  put  on  the  same  even  level,  deprived  of  their  natural  spontaneity,  an4 
degraded  into  mere  "exercises  of  religion."  Only  some  very  slight  (races 
continue  to  bear  witness  to,  we  might  rather  say,  10  betray,  what 
was  the  point  from  which  the  development  started,  namely,  the  rites  of 
the  barky  slieaf,  the  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  booths  (Lev.  xaiil).  But 
these  are  mere  rites,  petrified  remains  of  the  old  custom;  the  adnal 
first  fruits  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  collected  by  the  priests, 
the  shadow  of  them  is  retained  at  the  festival  in  the  form  of  the  ehcaf 
offered  by  the  whole  community — a  piece  of  s^'mboliEm  which  has  now 
become  quite  separated  from  its  connection  and  is  no  longer  understood. 
And  since  the  giving  of  ikanks  for  the  fruits  of  the  field  has  ceased  to  have 
any  substantial  place  in  the  feasts,  the  very  shadow  of  conaeaioo 
between  the  two  also  begins  to  disappear,  for  the  riles  of  \jcv.  xxiii.  are 
taken  over  from  an  older  legislation,  and  for  the  most  pan  arc  passed  over 
in  silence  in  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.  Here,  again,  the  passovcr  has  followed 
a  path  of  its  own.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  substitution  of  other  cattle 
end  sheep  was  permitted.  But  now  In  the  Priestly  Code  the  ftnilings  are 
strictly  demanded  indeed,  but  merely  as  dues,  not  as  sacrifices;  the 
inssover,  always  a  yearhng  lamb  or  kid,  has  neither  in  (act  nor  in  time 
anything  to  do  with  them,  hut  o<:cupies  a  separate  position  alongside.  But 
as  ii  is  represented  to  have  been  instituted  in  order  that  tlic  Hebrew  firsi- 
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bdra  may  be  spared  in  the  dcstruclion  of  those  of  the  E^ptians,  this 
connection  Ixtraj-s  the  fact  that  tlic  ycarlioji;  lainb^  aiu  af[«r  all  only  a 
substitute  for  the  firstlings  of  all  animals  lit  for  sacrifice,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Jchovisiic  tradition  and  I>euteionomya 
secondaiy  substitute,  and  one  for  the  uniformity  of  which  there  is  no 
motive ;  and  we  see  further  that  if  the  firstlings  are  now  over  and  above 
assigned  to  the  priests  this  is  equivalent  to  a  reduplication,  which  haR 
been  nude  posMble  iirst  by  a  complete  obscuration,  and  afterwards  by 
an  artificial  revival  of  the  original  cuitom. 

A  further  symptom  aUo  proper  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  fixing  of 
harve»t  festiraJ  tcrtn»  by  the  days  of  the  Jioiuh,  .whidi  Ja  to  l>c  found 
e)t<|gyitSty»rthe  Priestljr  Code.  Easter  falls  upon  the  fifteenth,  that  is, 
at  hill  moon,  of  the  first,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  upon  the  same  day  of 
the  seventh  month  ;  Pentecost,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  left  undetermined 
in  Num.  xzviii.  falls,  according  to  Lev.  xxiti.,  seven  veeks  after  Kaster. 
This  definite  dating  points  not  merely  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  regulation 
of  the  cultus,  but  also  to  a  change  in  its  conienti.  For  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  that  according  to  the  jeborittic-Deutcrononiic  legislation 
E'Uter  is  observed  in  "  tiie  month  of  com  ear»  "  when  the  tickle  is  put 
to  the  com,  I'eiitccoat  at  the  end  of  the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  after  the  ingathering  ;  as  harvest  feasts  they  are  from  their 
f  nature  r^ulaied  by  the  condition  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  When 
cease  to  be  so,  when  they  ore  made  to  depend  upon  the  phases  of 
tbe  rooon,  this  means  tliat  their  connection  with  llieir  natural  occauon 
is  being  lost  sight  of^  IJoubtlcss  the  accur.ite  deterniinulion  of  dates 
is  correlated  vriih  the  other  circumstance  that  ihc  festivals  are  no  lonijcr 
kc|>t  in  an  isolated  way  by  people  at  any  place  ihey  may  choose,  but  by 
the  whole  united  nation  at  a  single  .spot.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  fixing  of  the  date  was  accomplished  at  first  in  the  case  of  the  autumn 
feativaJ,  whicli  wa»  the  first  todivcM  itself  of  its  local  character  and  most 
readily  suffered  a  transposition  of  a  week  or  twa  It  was  hardest  to 
change  in  the  case  of  the  ma(fvlh  festival ;  the  putting  of  the  sickle 
to  the  com  is  very  inconvenient  to  shift.  But  here  the  passover  seems 
lo  have  cxencd  an  intliiffncc.  For  the  passover  is  indeed  an  annual 
feast,  but  not  by  the  nature  of  things  conneaed  witli  aay  particular 
season  of  the  year ;  rather  was  it  dejicndent  originally  un  the  phases  of 
tbe  moon.  Its  character  as  a  pannyckh  '(Exod.  xii.  4a)  points  in  this 
direction,  as  also  docs  the  analogy  of  the  Arab  feasts. 
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The  verificalion  of  ihe  alleged  denaturaliMiion  of  the  feasts  in  ihi 
Priestly  Code  lies  in  ihis,  that  their  hisiortcal  intcii>retation,  for  wliici 
ihe  way  is  Alrendy  paved  by  ilie  Jehovisiic  tradition,  here  attains  tti 
full  development.  For  after  tiiey  have  lost  their  original  contents 
and  degenerated  into  mere  prescnlKd  religioiu  fonos,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  refilling  of  the  empty  bottles  in  any  way  accor- 
dant with  the  tastes  of  the  pciioA  Now^  accordingly,  the  feast  of  tabcr- 
nacles  also  becomes  historical  (Lev.  xxiii.),  instituted  to  coinmcmorate  fl 
the  booths  under  which  the  people  had  to  shelter  themselves  during  the 
forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  case  of  taster  a  new 
step  in  advance  is  made  beyond  the  assignation  of  its  motiTC  to  thftfl 
exodus,  which  is  already  found  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  Exud.  xiii,  3  seq. 
For  in  the  Priestly  Code  this  feast,  which  precisely  on  account  of 
its  eminently  historical  character  is  here  regarded  aa  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all,  13  much  more  than  the  mere  commemoration  of  a 
divine  act  of  salvation,  it  is  itself  a  saving  deed.  It  is  not  l^feauu 
Jehovah  snione  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  thai  the  p-issover  is  afterwards  in- 
stituted; on  the  contrary-,  it  is  instituted  beforehand,  at  the  moment  of 
the  exodus,  in  artier  that  the  firstborn  of  Israel  may  be  spared,  llius 
rot  merely  is  a  historical  motive  assigned  for  the  custom ;  its  beginning 
is  itself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  fact  u|xin  which  the  feast 
rests, — the  shadow  elsewhere  thrown  only  by  another  historioil  ereiU 
here  becomes  substantial  and  casts  itsclC  The  state  of  matters  in  the 
case  of  the  unleavened  cakes  is  very  similar.  Instead  of  having  it  as 
their  occasion  and  object  to  keep  in  rcmemb'ancc  the  hasty  midnight 
departure  in  which  the  travellers  were  compelled  to  cany  with  theni 
their  dough  unleavened  as  it  was  (Exod.  xii.  34),  in  the  I'liestly  Code 
they  also  arc  spoken  of  as  having  beii^g  enjoined  beforehand  (xtL  15  seq.). 
and  thus  the  fcstiral  h  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  itself;  in  other 
words,  not  merely  is  a  historical  motive  .issigned  to  il,  it  is  itself  made  a 
historical  (act.  For  this  reason  alio,  the  law  relaung  to  Easter  is 
removed  from  all  connection  with  the  tabernacle  legislation  (Exod.  xii,  i 
seq.),  and  the  difficulty  that  now  in  the  case  of  the  passover  the  sanctuaty 
which  elsewhere  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  indispensable  must  be  left  out 
of  sight  is  got  over  by  divesting  tt  .is  much  as  possible  of  its  sacrificial 
character.' 

'  Th9  [tnoilncorihcNtnciunrirliufl  rcuon  onlf  in  ihecMCofilic  lirtt  puaovc^l 
and  |>Mbaju  uuglic  lu  be  tcsaitlcd  ai  holiling  'iftoA  ioi  ibac  onlf,    The  diailnot' 
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In  the  case  of  Pentecost  alone  is  there  no  tcndcnc]r  to  historicnl 
explanation  ;  that  in  this  instance  has  been  reserved  /or  later  Judaism, 
vhkb  from  the  chronologjr  of  the  Hoolt  of  Exodus  discerned  in  the  feast 
■  cofflBoemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  But  one  delects  the 
diift  of  the  Inter  time. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  what  has  just  been  said,  that  as 
regards  this  developmem  the  centralisation  of  the  cuitus  was  epoch- 
making.     Centralisation  is  synonymous  with  generali^tion  and  fixity, 
and  these  arc  the  external  features  by  which  the  festivals  of  the  PrieMly 
Code  are  distinguished  from  those  which  preceded  them.     In  evidence 
I  point  to  the  prescribed  sacrifice  ot  the  cotntnunity  instead  of  the 
spQOtUieous  sacrittce  of  the  individual,  to  the  dale  fixed  foi  the  tsth 
of  the  month,  to  the  com[ilcie  separation  between  sacrifices  and  dues 
lo  the  reduction  of  the   passovcr  to  uniformity;   nothing  is  free  or 
llie  spontaneous  growth  of  ruturc,  nothing  is  indefinite  and  still  in 
process  of  becoming;  ail  is  statutory,  sharply  dclined,  distinct     Gut 
tiie  centralisation  of  the  culius  had  also  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
inner  change  which  the  feasts  underwent.    At  lirst  the  gifts  of  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  are  ofFcTed  by  the  individual  liuu»es  as  each  one 
liiids  convenient ;  aften%-aids  they  aie  combined,  and  festivals  come  into 
aittcace ;  Ia&t  of  all,  the  united  gffcrings  of  individuals  fall  into  the  back 
ground  when  compared  with  the  single  joint-oiTcring  on  beiialf  of  the 
entire  community.     According  as  stress  is  laid  upon  the  common 
character  of  the  festival  and  uniformity  in  its  observance,  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  does  it  become  ^paiatcd  from  the  roots  from  which  it 
■prang,  and  grow  more  and  more  abstract    That  it  is  then  very  ready 
to  assume  a  historical  meaning  may  partly  also  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  that  history  is  not,  like  harvest,  a  personal  cx[)criencc  of 
individual  households,  but  rathci  an  experience  of  ihc  nation  as  a  whole. 
One  docs  not  fail  to  observe,  ofcouT^c,  thai  the  festivals — which  always  to 
B  certain  degree  have  a  centra  lisiii)j  tendency — have  in  t/itmitlvts  a  dii- 
position  to  become  removed  from  the  particular  motives  of  their  insti- 
tution, but  in  no  \ixr.  of  the  legislation  has  this  gone  so  far  as  in  the 
Priestly  Code.     While  everywhere  else  they  still  continue  to  stand,  as 

bclw««n  thcOnVD  DDB  nnd  iheni^nn  nSD  isnecetiory,  if  only  for  tbemion  tlut 
lli«  fanner  i>  a  hiitoiical  TacC,  t1t«  laltci  a  commemotallvc  obMrvanee.  When  it  it 
jcSned  tor  the  otipnalit/  of  ihc  puaovec  titual  in  the  Privally  Code  iliat  il  ftlonc  fits 
in  with  tlie  cnuliliuiu  of  Uie  tujanro  in  E|C^P^  '^^  pu«iligD  Is  not  lo  be  disputed. 
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we  hare  seen,  in  a  clear  relationship  to  (he  land  and  its  increuc,  and  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  great  da>'s  of  tiumage  and  tribute  for  tl^e.fl 
superior  and  grantor  of  the  soil,  here  this  connection  /alls  entirely  out  ™ 
of  si^ht.     As  in  opposition  to  the  Book  of  the  Curcnant  and  Dcatcr- 
onomy,  nfty,  even  to  the  corpus  iUiclf  which  forms  the  basis  of  I.eT.  xvJl- J 
xxvi.,  one  can  characterise  (he  entire  Priestly  Code  as  the  wilderness  ■ 
legislation,  inasmuch  as  it  abstracts  from   the  natural  conditions  and 
motives  of  the  actual  life  of  the  people  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  rears 
(he  hierocracy  on  the  tabula  rasa  of  the  wilderness,  the  negation  of 
nature,  by  means  of  the  bald  staluieK  of  arbttrar>'  absolutism,  so  also  the 
festivals,  in  which  the  connection  of  thcculius  with  agiiculturc  appears 
most  siionffly,  have  as  much  as  possible  been  turned  into  wilderness 
festivals,  but  most  of  all  the  Easter  festival,  which  at  the  same  time  has 
become  the  most  important.  f 

3.  The  centralisation  of  the  cultus,  the  revolutionising  influence  of" 
which  is  seen  in  the  Triestly  Code,  is  befiun_b^Deuteronomy.    The 
former  rests  upon  the  taller,  and  draws  its  as  yet  unsuspected  oonse<a 
quenccs.    This  general  relation  is  maintained  also  in  details ;  in  the  " 
first  place,  in  the  names  of  the  feasts,  which  are  the  saine  in  toth. — /vsaJi, 
thabkolh,  suiieth.    This  is  not  without  Its  inner  signiiicance,  for  atiph 
(ingathering)  would  have  placed  much  greater  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
inlroduciion  of  a  historical  imcrprctallon  than  docs  sukkotk  {booths). 
So  also  with  the  prominence  given  to  the  passover,  a  festival  mendoncdfl 
rvowhere  previously—a  prominence  which  is  much  more  striking  m  the 
Priestly  Code  than  in  Deuteronomy.     Next,  this  relation  is  observed  in 
the  duration  of  the  feasts.     While  Deuteronomy  certainly  does  not  fix 
their  date  of  commencement  with  the  same  defmiteness,  it  nevertheless  in 
this  respect  makes  a  great  advance  upon  the  Jchovisiic  legislation,  inaS' 
much  as  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  a  week  for  Easier  and  Tabernacles,  and 
of  a  day  for  Pentecost.     The  Priestly  Code  is  on  the  whole  in  agTceinenl 
with  this,  and  also  with  the  time  dctcimination  of  the  relation  of  Pentecost 
to  Easter,  but  its  provisions  arc  more  fully  developed  in  details 
passover.  In  the  first  month,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  here  also  ii 
begins  the  feast,  but  does  not,  as  in  l>cut.  xvi.  4, 8,couin  asthefirst ' 
of  KastCT  week;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  does  not  begin  until  the  tsth 
and  closes  with  the  aist  (comix  Lev.  xxiiL  6;  Num.  xxviii.   17;  Exod 
xii.  18).     The  beginning  of  the  festival  week  being  thus  diMinctly  indi- 
caiod,  there  arises  in  this  way  not  merely  an  ordinary  but  also  an 
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ordinaiy  feast  daj-  more,  the  day  if^er  the  pasM>rer,  on  which  already, 
OKonliog  lo  the  injunctions  of  Deuletononiy,  the  ptlgrinis  were  required 
lOMout  early  ill  the  morning  on  t'lc  retuni  journey  to  Iheir  home^' 
Aimher  advance  comistit  in  this,  that  not  only  the  passover,  as  in 
I>nitero(KMny,  or  the  additional  first  day  of  tlie  feast  besides,  but  also 
tbctevMUh  {which,  according  to  Dcui.  xvi.  8,  is  marked  or.ly  by  rest), 
■nil  be  obfien'ed  as  mikra  kedesh  in  Jerusalem.  In  oiher  words,  such 
filgrnns  OS  do  not  live  in  the  immediate  ncighbourbood  axe  comjiellcd 
■4  pus  the  whole  week  ihcic.  an  exaction  which  enables  us  to  mark 
^  progress  made  with  centralisation,  ivhcn  the  muah  more  moderate 
dettuuids  of  Deuteronomy  arc  compared.  The  fcasi  of  tabernacles  is 
u  the  latter  law  also  observed  from  beginning  to  end  at  ,f  crusnlcm,  but 
the  Priestly  ("ode  has  contrived  to  add  lo  it  an  eighth  day  as  an 
'ifrrah  to  the  principal  feast,  whidi  indeed  still  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
■bolder  poTtioo  of  l^v.  xxiiL  Frnm  all  this  it  Is  indisputable  that  the 
Prieslly  Code  has  its  nearest  relations  with  Deuteronomy,  but  goes 
bejonri  ii  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  Deuteronomy  itself 
goes  beyond  the  Jehovisiic  le-ii'slation.  In  any  case  the  iniermediale 
pbce  in  the  series  belongs  to  Dcutcrononiy,  and  if  wc  bci^in  that  series 
with  the  Prieslly  Code,  we  must  in  consistency  close  it  with  the  Sinaitic 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  a^  scq.). 

After  King  Josiah  had  published  Deuteronomy  and  had  made  it  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  by  a  solemn  engagement  of  the  people  {btt 
tkC),  he  commanded  them  to  "keep  the  passo\-er  to  jehovah  your 
God  as  it  is  wtiiten  in  this  Book;"  such  a  passover  had  never  been 
observed  from  the  days  of  the  judi;c8.  or  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  kin^s  (i  Kings  xxiii.  ji,  2j).  And  when  Ezra  the  scrilw  intro- 
duced the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
church  of  the  sccoikI  temple  (444  ilc),  it  was  found  written  in  the 
Totah  which  Jehovah  had  commanded  by  Moses,  that  the  children  of 

'  ll  1)  iinpc»>ibtc  to  explnlii  awitjr  iliis  ducrc fancy  hj  ihe  ciiciiinttancc  ilial  In  ihc 
Prlntly  Code  llle  A»y  ii  reciioned  rnm  ihc  rvming  ;  for  |i.)  ihtt  he\  lin«  nn  [intcticaJ 
beating,  u  iht  datinj;  reckoni «(  any  »'e  fr«in  ilic  morning,  siiJ  ihe  evening  preceding 
Ik*  I5tb  it  >Way>  ■;3llcd  the  ]4ili  of  the  month  (Lev.  axiii.  17,  31) ;  t^}  the  Titst  ilay 
nfilie  Tout  in  iJcnieionunij  ia  jitil  ilie  Aaj  uti  (lie  eveninc  a(  which  llie  pas>4>vcr  \\ 
heU,  and  upnn  i:  ihrre  (ollov  nui  tcv«n  but  lix  <l«y^  imire,  wheirat  tn  ihc  Vf\w\y 
Code  iha  ceJelmiion  extends  Troni  the  uth  lo  lh«  aid  t>f  ihc  tnonih  (>Uad.  tii.  18). 
When  itie  n317i1  jnntS  ■»  mode  to  rcfei,  iiiit  ii  in  Ju*h.  v.  it  lo  llie  I4ih,  but  at  in 
Jewish  itailllt<M(LXX  km  I^v.  xiliL  ii)  lo  ili«  dif  rollawini;  the  isth  of  Nunii,  the 
i6(b  oi  NUta  U  adiieil  to  ilie  t4ih  and  1  jili  m  »  «pecial  (can  at^y. 
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I»niel  weie  to  lire  in  booths  during  the  feast  in  the  lieventh  monlh, 
further,  to  use  branches  of  olive  and  myrtle  and  palm  (or  this  purpose, 
and  that  the  people  went  and  made  to  themEclvos  booths  accordingly ;  ^ 
such  a  tiling  had  not  been  done  "since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  V 
Nun  et'cn  unto  thxc  day"  (Neh.  viii.  14  seq.)-  That  JosJah's  passorer 
rests  upon  Deut  xvi,  and  not  u^iun  Exud.  xii.  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  observance  of  the  festival  stands  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  unity  of  the  cultus,  and  is  intended  to  be  MiH 
exemplification  of  it,  while  the  precept  of  Exod.  xii.,  if  literally  followed, 
could  only  have  served  to  destroy  it  Wc  thus  find  [hat  the  two 
promulgations  of  the  law,  so  great  in  their  importance  and  so  Ukc  one 
another  in  their  character,  both  take  place  at  the  time  of  a  festival,  the 
one  in  spring,  the  other  in  han.-cst ;  and  wc  also  discover  that  the  festal 
observance  of  the  Priestly  Code  first  began  to  show  life  and  to  gain 
currency  about  two  hundred  yeare  later  than  that  of  Deuteronomy. 
This  can  be  proved  in  yet  another  way.  The  .luthor  of  the  Boole  of 
Kings  knows  only  of  a  seven  days'  duration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
(i  Kings  viii.  66);  Solomon  dismisses  the  people  on  the  eighth  day. 
On  the  other  hard,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  viu  9) 
the  king  holds  the  'afenth  on  the  eighth,  and  docs  not  dismiss  the  people 
tinttl  the  following  day,  the  twenty-third  of  the  month;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Deuterunomic  use,  which  is  followed  by  the  older  author  and 
by  Ezekiet  (xlv.  95)  who  was,  roughly  speaking,  his  contemporary, 
corrected  by  the  later  writer  into  conformity  w^ith  that  of  the  Pricsil 
Code  in  force  since  the  time  of  Eira  (Neh.  viii.  iS).  In  later  Judaism' 
the  inclination  tu  assert  most  strongly  precisely  that  which  is  most 
o[rcn  to  dispute  led  in  the  well-known  rc^ilt  that  the  eighth  day  of  thc^ 
feast  was  regarded  as  the  most  splendid  of  all  (John  vil  37).  V 

On  this  question  also  the  Book  of  ExekJel  stands  nearest  the  Piicstly 
Code,  ordaining  as  follows  (xlv.   Ji-  55) ; — "In  the  first  month,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  keep  the  passover,  yc  shall  eat , 
MiiffotA  seven  days;  on  that  day  shall  the  prince  oficr  for  himself  an 
for  all  the  people  of  the  land  a  hiillock  for  a  sin -oiTering.  and  durir 
the  seven  days  he  shill  offer  a  bumt-offering  to  the  Lord,  seven  bullockl 
snd  seven  rams  daily  for  the  seven  days,  and  a  he-goat  daily  for  a  ail 
offciing;    and  he  shall  offer  as  a  meal-offering  an  cphah  for  every' 
bullock  and  every  ram  and  a  hin  of  oil  for  the  ephah.     In  the  se>-enth 
month,  on  the  Rfieenth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  feast  shall  he  do  the 


nd 
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like  for  teven  days,  according  to  the  sin-offering,  according  to  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  accoiding  to  the  meal- offering,  and  according  to  the 
oil."  Here  indeed  in  dctaib  tiardly  any  point  is  in  agreement  with 
tlie  prescriptions  of  the  ritual  law  of  Lev.  xxiii.,  Num.  xxriil,  xxix. 
Apart  from  the  fact  th-it  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  omitted  (it  is  restored 
in  the  Massoretic  text  by  an  absurd  convciion  in  ver.  >i),  in  the  first 
place  there  is  a  discrepancy  as  to  the  duration  of  the  feasts;  both 
last  seven  and  not  eight  days,  and  the  passover  is  ulcen  for  the  first 
day  of  Easter,  as  in  IX-utcronomy,  Further,  ihe  olTerings  differ,  alike 
by  their  ncrcr-v-arytng  number  and  by  their  quality;  in  particular, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  passovct  lamb,  but  a  bullock  as  a  general  sin* 
offering  is  tiicntloncd  instead.  From  the  minha  the  wine  U  wnnting, 
but  this  must  be  left  out  of  the  account,  for  E^ckicl  banishes  wine  from 
the  service  on  principle.  Lastly,  it  is  not  the  <6figrf^atien  that  sacrifices, 
but  the  pritvce  for  himwif  and  for  the  feof-It,  Hut  in  spite  of  all  differ- 
ences the  general  similarity  is  apparent ;  one  sees  that  here  for  the  first 
time  we  have  something  which  at  all  points  admits  of  correlation  with 
ifae  Priestly  Code,  but  is  quite  di£|]ar.iie  with  the  Jehovisiic  legislation, 
and  half  so  with  that  of  Deuteronomy.  On  both  hands  wc  find  the  term 
fixed  according  to  the  day  of  the  month,  the  strictly  prescribed  joint 
bumt-ofrcring  and  sin-offering,  the  absence  of  relation  to  tirst-fniits  and 
agriculture,  the  obliteration  of  natural  distinctions  so  ns  to  make  one 
general  churchly  festival  But  EzckicI  surely  could  hardly  have  had  any 
motive  for  reproducing  Lev,  xxiii,  and  Num.  xxviii.  scq.,  and  still  less  (or 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  aimless  variations  as  he  did  sa  Let 
it  be  observed  that  in  no  one  detail  docs  he  contradict  Deuteronomy, 
while  j-et  he  stands  so  infinilely  nearer  to  the  Priestly  Code ;  the  relation* 
ship  is  not  an  arbitrary  one,  but  arises  from  their  place  in  time.  K/ekiel 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  priestly  legislator  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  his  prinet 
ami  peepit,  to  some  extent  invested  with  the  colouring  of  the  bygone 
period  of  the  monaichy,  are  the  antecedents  of  the  cen^rfgaiwn  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  second  temple,  .^gainst  this  supposition  there  la 
nothing  to  be  alleged,  and  it  is  the  rational  one,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  rK>t  Ejtekiel  but  Ihe  Priestly  Code  that  furnished  tlie  norm  for  the 
praxis  of  the  later  period. 

For,  as  the  festival  system  of  the  Priestly  Code  absolutely  refuses 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  manner  of  the  older  wonhip  as  we  are  made 
actjoaintcd  with  it  in  Hos.  ii.,  ix.  and  clsewh=ie,  in  the  same  degree 
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docs  it  fumisli  in  every  reipect  the  standard  for  tlie  praxis  of  post- 
exilian  Judaism,  and,  therefore,  also  for  our  ideas  tiience  derived  Noone 
in  rending  the  New  Tcstam<.-nt  dreams  of  any  other  manner  of  kcc;)in^ 
the  passover  than  that  of  Exod.  xii..  or  of  any  other  offering  than  the 
|ta«chAl  lamb  there  prescrthcd.  One  might  pcrhAps  haaard  the  con- 
jecture that  if  in  thi.-  wilderness  legislation  of  the  Code  there  is  no 
trace  of  agriculture  being  regarded  as  the  basis  of  life,  which  it  siill  is  in 
Denteronomy  and  even  in  the  Iccmel  of  Lev,  xvil-xxvi.,  this  also  is  zfl 
proof  that  the  Code  belongs  to  a  very  recent  rather  than  to  a  very 
early  period,  when  agriculture  was  ne  lan^ef  rather  than  noi  y(L  With 
the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Jews  lost  their  fixed  seats,  and  so  became 
a  trading  |)eoplc.  ^k 

3.  N'o  notice  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  one  phenomenon  which  di»-H 
tinguishes  the  Priestly  Code,  namely,  that  in  it  the  tripartite  cycle  of 
the  feasts  is  extended  and  interrupted.  In  the  chronologically  arranged 
enumeration  of  Lev.  xxiii.  and  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  two  other  feast  da>'S 
are  interpolated  between  Pentecost  and  Tabertiacles :  new  year  on  thefl 
first,  and  the  great  day  of  atonement  on  the  tenth  of  the  sevcn'.h  month. 
One  perceives  to  what  an  extent  the  three  originally  connected  harvest 
feasts  have  tost  their  distinctive  character,  when  it  isobscrrcd  that  these 
two  heterogeneous  days  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  them; 
—Xhc  yffm  kippurim  in  the  same  scries  with  the  old  ^tj^f^'m,  r.c,  dancc$, 
which  were  occasions  of  pure  pleasure  and  joy,  not  to  be  named  in  the 
tame  day  with  fasts  and  mournings.  The  following  points  demand 
notice  in  detail. 

In  the  period  of  the  kings  the  change  of  the  year  occurred  in 
autumn.  The  autumn  festival  marked  the  close  of  the  }-car  and  of  the 
festal  cycle  (Kxod.  xxiii.  tC,  xxxiv.  77  ;  1  Sam.  i.  zo,  11  ;  Isa.  xxix  1, 
xxxii  10).  Deuteronomy  was  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  year  01 
joaiah,  and  in  the  very  same  year  Easier  was  observed  in  accorduioe 
with  the  prescriptions  of  that  law— which  could  not  have  beeo  unless 
the  year  had  begun  in  autumn.  Now  the  ucUsiastical  festival  of  new 
year  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  also  autumnal.'  The  ycni  trruak  (l^v. 
xxiiL  S4,  35  ;  Num.  xxix.  1  seq.)  falls  on  the  first  new  moon  ofj 
autumn,  and  it  follows  from  a  tradition  confinncd  by  Lev.  xxr.  9<,  t( 

'  In  ibu  way  TabemKclei  comM  Dot  l>cfor«  but  After  new  ymr  \  ihi*  prottaU; 
U  Goanccted  witb  l^«  mote  definite  dating  (on  ilic  lificenttt  day  of  the  mfiiith),  bat 
quite  contraiy  to  the  oM  cmloin  and  the  meaning  ct  the  ftratt. 
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ihat    this  day  was  celebrated  as  new  year  fTlilfn  C'NI).      But  it  is 
alwajrs  apoken  of  as  the  first  of  the  seventh  month.     Ilist  is  to  sajr,  the 
civil  new  year  hoj  been  separated  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  been  tiana- 
feircd  to  spring ;  the  ecclesiastical  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  relic  surrivinc; 
from  an  earlier  period,  and  betrays  strilcingly  the  priority  of  the  division 
of  the  year  that  prevailed  in  the  litno  of  the  older  monarchy.     It  appears 
to  have  first  begun  to  give  way  under  the  influence  of  the  Babyloniani, 
who  observed  the  spring  era.'     For  the  dcsiignation  of  the  months  by 
numbers  instead  of  by  the  old  Hebrew  names,  Abib,  Zif,  Uu],  Elhanim 
and  the  like, — a  style  which  arises  together  with  the  use  of  the  spring 
era, — does  not  yet  occur  in  Deuteronomy  (xvi  1),  but  apart  from  the 
Piieuly  Code,  and  the  last  redactor  of  the  Pentateuch  (DcuL  i.  3) 
is  found  for  the  fir»l  lime  in  writers  of  the  period  of  the  exile.     It  is 
ftnt  found  in  Jeremiah,  but  only  in  those  portions  of  his  book  which 
were  not  committed  to  viiting  by  him,  or  ai  least  have  been  edited  by  a 
fatter  band;*  then  in  Ezekiel  and   [he  author  of  the  Itook  of  Kings, 
who  explains  the  names  he  found  in  hit;  soucce  by  i;iving  the  numbers 
(a  King»  vL  37,  38,  viii.  -i)  \  nest  in  Haggai  and  Zccliaiiah  ;  and  lastly 
fai  Chronicles,  though  hcic  already  the  Fiabylonio-Syrian  names  of  the 
motiihs,  which  at  first  were  not  used  in  Hebrew,  have  begun  to  find 
their  n-ay  in  (Neh.  i.  1,  ii.  1  ;  Zech.  t.  7).     The  Ijyrian  nanics  arc  always 
given  along  with  the  numbers  in  tlie  Book  of  btlher,  and  arc  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  that  of  Maccabees.     It  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  to  explain  this  demonstrable  change  which  took  place  in  the 
calendar  after  the  exile  as  .1  mere  incidental  effect  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  hitherto  in  a  stale  of  suspended  animation,  rathet  than  by 
reference  to  general  causes  arising  from   the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  under  whose  influence  the  Priesily  Code  itself  also  stood,  and 
which  then  had  for  their  result  a  complete  change  in  the  greater 
accuracy  and  more  general  applicability  of  the  methods  by  which  time 
was  reckoned.     A  sinular  phenomenon  presents  itself  in  connccttofi 
.with  the  metric  system.     The  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary,"  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Priestly  Code,  and  there  only,  cannot  possibly  have 

I  In  Bxo<l.  i<L  zihischanECorcTcihforTnAllrcotninftnilciIliyMotc*:  "Tbitnonih 
(the  ptsaarar  month)  (hall  be  ihe  beginiiinK  of  months  unto  yon.  it  ihatl  tic  to  yoa 
ih«  lint  of  tbe  moniht  o(  iIm  y«*r.'t  According  to  George  Smith,  th«  As*yrUR  y«ar 
cuBimcaccd  at  the  Tctnal  cquincm  1,  tb«  Aivytan  uta  liopcndo  un  tlw  Babylvniau 
KMt^^tam  Efianyat  C«w».  p.  19). 

'  Kuenra,  lUit.'h'ril.  OM.(mHA  (1SS3).  ii.  pp.  197,  214. 
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borne  this  name  until  the  moat  natural  objects  of  the  old  Israelite 
riffftu  had  be^un  lu  appear  surrounded  by  a  lcgcndar>-  nimbus,  bccauw 
themselves  no  longer  in  actual  existence.  Over  against  it  we  ha\-c  the 
"  king's  weight "  mentioned  in  a  gloss  in  a  Sam.  xiv.  )6,  the  king  being 
none  other  than  the  great  king  or  Babylon.  It  is  an  interesting  circum 
stance  that  the  "shekel  of  the  sanctuar)'"  spoken  of  in  the  Priestly 
Code  is  sttll  the  ordinary  shekel  in  Ezekiel ;  compare  Exod.  xxx.  i 
with  Ezck.  x!iv.  12. 

During  the  exile  the  observance  of  the  eccle^astical  new  year  seem: 
to  have  taken  place  not  on  the  first  but  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  xxv.  9  ;  Etek.  xt.  t),  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  wondered 
at  in  this,  after  once  it  had  come  to  be  separated  from  the  actual  begin- 
cing  of  the  year.'  This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to  bnng  into  a  eiear 
light  the  late  origin  of  the  great  day  of  ntonemenl  in  1-ev.  xvi.,  which  atfl 
a  subficquent  period  was  observed  on  this  date ;  for  although  as  a  cere- V 
monial  of  general  purification  that  day  occurs  appropriately  enough  at 
the  change  of  the  year,  the  joyful  sound  of  the  new  year  trumpets  ill 
befiis  its  quiet  solemnity,  the  rtyTI/l  OV  in  the  Priestly  Code  being  in 
fact  fixed  for  the  lirst  of  the  seventh  month.  Notwitmtanding  its  con* 
spicuous  intporlancc,  there  is  nothing  known  of  the  great  day  of  atorK* 
menteitherinthe  Jehovistic  and  Dcutcronomic  poriionsof  the  Pentateuch 
or  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  It  firsr  b^ins  to  show 
iuclf  in  embryo  during  the  exile.  Kzekiel  {xlv.  r8~3o)  appoints  two 
great  expiations  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  halves  of  the  year  ;  for  ia 
xlv.  ao  the  LXX  must  be  accepted,  which  reads  Itnn3  "yHWl,  "  in  t 
seventh  month  at  new  moon,"  The  second  of  the»c,  in  autumn,  ts 
similar  to  that  of  the  PrJcslly  Code,  only  that  it  falls  on  the  first  an 
new  year  on  the  tenth,  while  in  the  latter,  on  tlie  tonimy,  new 
is  observed  on  the  Grit  and  the  atonement  oa  the  tenth  ;  the  ritual  is 
also  much  iimplor.  Zecbariah  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
looks  back  upon  two  regular  fast  days,  in  the  fifth  and  the  seventh 
month,  as  having  been  in  observance  for  seventy  years,  that  is,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  exile  ^vii.  5),  and  lo  these  he  adds  (viiL  19)  two  < 

>  The  icnili  of  ihe  munih  »  10  be  liikdi  In  Etckict  ai  itriclly  nciir  )reit*t  d.iy  ;' 
for  tli«  dctijniaiton  HJCn  VKI  occu'i  in  no  aiha  meaning  ihRn  ihii,  and  moteorer  it 
if  by  na  mere  ■ccidcni  that  che  piophei  liai  liU  vision  vf  the  new  JeruMlem  pr«clKly 
at  llie  ttcw  year.      But  according  In  Lev.  »«v.  ^  il  is  llic  icvbhiIi  month  ihal  ia  Bi«aal, 
on  the  tnitb  day  «f  whkh  tbc  crumpclt  arc  blawa  at  llie  commencemcnc  of  the  ycttC, 
ofjotriltt. 
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otiMn  b)  the  founli  ond  in  the  tenth,  'rhcy  refer,  according  to  the 
Kff  pcobable  explanation  of  C.  B.  Michaeiis,  to  the  historical  days  of 
talimjif  which  preceded  the  exile.  On  the  ninth  day  o*  the  fourth 
moBih  Jerusalem  was  taken  {Jer.  xxxix.  2) ;  on  the  seventh  of  the  fifth 
tbe  city  and  the  temple  were  burnt  (3  Kings  xxv.  8);  in  the  seventh 
month  Gcdaiiah  was  murdered,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  Jewish 
iUic  annihilated  (Jer.  xli.) ;  in  the  tenth  ilic  siege  of  the  city  by 
Vcliuchadnczzar  was  begun  (2  Kings  xxv,  1),  Zechariah  also  still 
biMTs  nothing  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  in  Lev,  xvi.,  but  only 
inentions  among  others  the  f.ist  of  the  seventh  month  as  having  sub- 
utted  for  seventy  years.  Even  in  444  ti.c,  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  ihc  Pentateuch  by  Ezra,  tlic  great  day  of  atonement  has  not  yet  come 
iiio  force.  Kzra  begins  the  reading  of  ihc  law  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(CVCBth  month,  and  afterwards  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  observed  on  the 
Sfieenth ;  of  an  atoning  solemnity  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  not  a  word 
i*ttid  in  the  circumstantial  narrative,  which,  moreover,  is  one  specblly 
micrested  in  the  litui^ical  element,  biu  it  is  made  up  for  on  the  twenty* 
founh  (Nch.  viii.,  ix.)-  Tliis  tcsltmomum  e  siknlh  is  enough  ;  down  to 
thai  date  the  great  day  of  the  Priestly  Code  (now  introduced  for  the  first 
tintc)  had  not  existed.*  The  term  is  partly  fixed,  following  Ezckicl,  by 
reference  to  the  old  new  year's  day  {I*v.  xxv,  5) ;  partly,  following 
Zechariah,  by  reference  lo  the  fast  of  Gcdaiiah,  which  indeed  was  still 
observed  later  as  a  separate  solemnity. 

Even  before  the  oxilc general  fast  days  doubtless  occurred,  but  they 
were  specially  appointed,  and  always  arose  out  of  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  some  sin  was  brought  home  to  the  public  conscience,  or  when 
the  divine  anger  threatened,  especially  in  connection  with  calamities 
aOcciing  the  produce  of  the  soil  <i  Kings  xxi.  9.  13 ;  Jer.  xiv.  12, 
Xunri.  IS.  9;  Joel  I  14,  ii.  is,  15).  In  the  exile  they  began  to  be  a. 
Tegular  custom  (Isa.  Iviii,},  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  in  rcmcnibrancc 
of  thc4//rt<j/'^lhat  had  been  experienced,  but  also  in  a  certain  measure  as 
a  surrogate,  suited  to  the  circumstances,  for  the  joyous  popular  gatherings 
of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  which  were  possible  only  in  the 

'  "  U  Lev.  Rvi.  belong  lo  the  oricititti  uf  the  Triciitly  Code,  and  ihc  enlitc  PeniB- 
Moeh  WM  pibliitied  hi  Eiia  id  Ihe  v«ar  444,  and  jret  lli«  dajr  wai  not  llien  criebinted, 
likA  ll  tuiiyM  y«r/d  been  conceded  that  it  U  possible  that  (her*  can  l«  Uwt  ohJcli 
]r«l  «K  not  ckriteJ  into  cfTeci.''  So  w(it«i  L)iUm>nn  in  hi»  intcoiiuclion  Vet  Lev.  Rvi. 
(iSSap.  $35);  eve  ly  one  will  cram  hnn  ihit  the  law,  l>efate  il  coolilnttiiB  public 
mrcncy,  caiist  bivc  been  prcTiuuily  writico  unit  proniulg.nted. 
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Hoi/  Land.^     At  last  the^  came  into  a  jiosition  ofco-ocdituiionwiththc 
fcatts,  and  became  a  suied  and  very  important  clement  of  the  ordinary  ^ 
worship.     In  the  Priestly  Code,  the  great  fast  in  the  tenth  of  theV 
seventh  month  U  the  holiest  day  of  all  the  year.     Nothing  could  illus- 
trate more  rle^rly  the  contrast  between  the  new  cultus  ar>d  the  old : 
fixing  its  rfgiird  ai  all  points  on  sin  nnd  its  atonement,  it  reaches  its 
culmination  in  a  great  atoning  solemnity.     It  la  as  if  the  lexnpci  offl 
the  exile  had  carried  itself  intu  ttic  time  of  liberation  also,  at  least 
during  the  opening  centuries;  as  if  men  hnd  felt  themselves  not  as  in 
an  earlier  age  only  momentarily  and  in  special  circumstances,  but  un- 
ceasingly, under   the  leaden   pressure  of  sin   and  wraih.     It  is  hardly 
neceSKary  in  add  here  expressly  that  ahu  in  regard  to  the  day  of  atone- 
ment as  a  day  sacred  above  all  others  the  Priestly  Code  became 
authoritative  for  the  ]X}st-exiltan  iieriod.     "  Ritual  and  sacrifice  ha« 
through  the  misforiuncs  of  the  times  disappeared,  but  this  has  retaiaed^ 
all  its  old  saacdncss ;  unless   a  man  has  wholly  cut  himsdf  adrift 
from  Judaism  he  keeps  lliia  day,  however  indiSerent  he  may  be  to  all 
Its  other  usaj^es  and  feasts." 


meS 
leidl 


ibhath. 
iteuct^fl 
KJngS 
vDtionV 


IV. 
A  word,  lastly,  on  the  lonac  fea»I8,  ilial  Ja,  new  p^mn  np.l  «;-.tihaih 
Tbac  the  two  are  connected  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  PcntateuctI 
but  something  of  the  sort  is  implied  in  Amos  viii,  5,  and  2 
iv.  aa,  23.     In  Amos  the  corn-dealers,  impatient  of  every  inlcmiptiofti 
of  their  trade,  cxcUim,  "  When  will  the  n«w  moon  be  gone,  that  we 
may  sell  com  ;  and  the  Sahbalh,  thai  wc  may  set  forth  wheat  ?"     In  the 

other  passage  the  husband  of  the  woman  of  Shunem,  when  she  beat 

him  for  an  ass  and  a  servant  that  she  may  go  to  the  prophet  Elishfl,  uksfl 
why  it  is  that  she  proposes  such  a  journey  now,  for  "it  is  neither  new 
moon  nor  Sabbath  ;  "  it  is  not  Sunday,  as  wc  might  say.  Probably  the 
Sabbath  was  originally  regulated  by  ihc  phases  of  the  moon,  and  ifaut 
occurred  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  tweniy-first  (and  twenty-eighth)  day 
of  the  month,  the  new  moon  being  reckoned  as  the  tint;  at  least 
no  other  explanation  can  be  discovered.^    For  that  the  week  should 

1  After  i)ic  iccciiid  dmruction  of  JcrutaJcm  by  Titui,  Ilic  tykitin  of  foiii  recvtrnl 
nehan  inipulM;  llut  it  wu  neceuvy  la  draw  u(i  a  Ihi  uf  the  d%y*  on  which  IbHib]* 
wk»  focbuldcn. 

^      *  Gcorxt  S«ii)i>  of '0^'«M  £/>w|-M  CaMi»ii,i>p.  19^00.    "  Antunglhe  AHjilkniibc 
lint  lwc(ii]r-c>eti[  ilayt  vf  cvr^y  inpniU  were  ttiviilcJ  into  fuui  wcsli*  of  Mten  dajn 
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condidnncd  Hy  ihc  seven  planets  seems  very  barely  credible.  It 
DM  until  after  people  had  got  tlictr  seven  dnys  that  they  began 
I  call  them  afier  the  seven  planets  ; '  the  number  seven  »  the  only  bond 
of  connection  between  them.  Doubtless  llic  week  is  older  than  the 
names  of  its  days. 

l^nar  feasts,  wc  may  safely  My,  are  in  every  case  older  than  annual 
OT  harwst  fcssis ;  and  ccitainly  thay  are  so  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  pre-historic  period  Ihc  new  moon  must  have  been  observed  with 
such  preference  that  an  anciem  name  for  it,  which  is  no  longer  found  in 
Riblical  Hebrew,  even  furnished  the  root  of  the  general  word  for  a 
festive  occasion,  vhich  is  used  for  the  vintage  feast  in  a  passage  so 
early  as  Judges  jx.  37."  But  it  is  established  by  historical  testimonies 
besides  that  ihe  new  moon  festival  anciently  stood,  at  least,  on  a  level 
with  thai  of  Ihc  Sabbath.  Compare  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  6 ;  3  Kings  iv.  23  ; 
AtnoG  vlii.  5 ;  Isa.  i  13 ;  Hos.  ii  13  (A-V.  ■  i).  In  the  Jehovistic  and  fJea- 
(cronomtc  lejtislniion,  horever,  it  is  romplet«1y  ignored,  and  if  it  comet 
into  somewhat  greater  prominence  in  that  of  Ezekicl  and  Ihe  Priestly 
code  (but  without  being  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the 
Sabbalh),  this  perhaps  has  to  do  with  the  circumstance  that  in  the  latter 
the  great  festivals  arc  regulated  by  the  new  moon,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  important  that  this  should  be  observed.  It  may  have  been  with  a 
deiaiciate  intention  that  the  new  moon  festival  was  thrust  aside  ore 
account  of  all  sorts  of  heathenish  superstition  which  readily  associated 
themselves  with  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  unde- 

cacb.  Ihe  •ewBih,  ffliir(e»ntli,  twfniy.firU,  ind  1  wf  My- eight li  dayt  wipwiively  bein^ 
Sabtiathii  1  knd  ih«r«  wm  a  ^^encml  prohibitign  of  wvrk  on  (hcK  dap."  See  further 
WjAt,  Hilt.  Kel.  yt.  fUrt,,  p.  339.  Amone  the  Sfriani  K3t7  meaas  iitc  week,  jmi 
mt  anang  the  AratM  nmMt  uii]  mniata  (CI.  laudtit,  ilim.  mntiiila)  mean  a  p«iiod 
of  lime  )La£irde,  Fs.  //urvHiini,  p.  15S),  and  1r  foci,  acconlriig  id  the  lexico- 
i;nphe(i,  a  eovtptraiWcly  long  r-ne.  lUiI  in  ihe  Sc\«  caic  ciimI  by  th»  Tif  tf 
Ardt.  il  meaiia  imtlier  a  ihort  ininral.  "What  is  youth?  It  ia  the  bq^fnninj  of 
a  Mwtotf."  mcaniti£  Mrnicth'mi;  tike  ihe  Suiulayof  a  wcci.  Accoidiiig  In  Ihii  k 
wnuld  apt>car  *%  if  ihc  Sabl«tt)  h.id  been  originally  tli«  week  lUeir,  luid  unly  af.n. 
mr.l*  became  the  weeklrfeilJnl  day.  Tht  i<!cntity  of  the  Syrlac  woM  (r4  r^jSara 
in  ibc  New  Tcuimenl)  with  the  Hebrew  b  guanniteeJ  \ij  the  lvro(ul<l  Arabic  futn, 

'  The  pci«hu  oiilcr  in  wliich  tlic  namtief  the  pUnctt  sieui^d  lo  dctienaic  the 
tlays  of  ihe  week  makM  llii»  vciy  clcai  ;  vrc  lilclci,  liani4,  d.  Ciren.,  L  i;8  ttq.,  ii. 

177  K*!. 

'  Spr««ie*T  (/^M  Af*Ji.  lit.  537)  and  I^ird*  have  richilf  rorrelateJ  Ihe 
llabrcw  JMkl  with  the  A'aUc  -titUa  (lo  call  out,  /a^iia ,-  (ce,  fvr  «UD)pk,  AbdlF. 
L  IX.  160).  Bui  ihcrc  a  na  unccilaiiiiy  ta  to  ttie  dciimion  of  tUaila  Ciam  Ailil  (bcw 
•  h 
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aipiftd  preponderance  gained  by  the  Sabbnth  may  hav«  ultimalely  given 
it  independence,  nnd  led  to  the  reckoning  of  time  by  regular  intervals 
of  seven  days  without  regard  to  new  moon,  with  which  now  it  came 
into  colUiiion,  instead  of,  a«  formerly,  being  Bupported  by  it. 

As  a  lunar  festival  doubtless  the  Sabbath  also  went  bade  to  a  TCry  | 
Tcmotc  antiquity.  But  with  the  Israelites  iheday  acquired  an  altogether 
peculiar  significance  whereby  it  was  distinguished  from  all  other  feast 
days ;  it  became  the  day  of  rest  far  fXidlente.  Originally  the  rest  b 
only  a  consequence  of  the  feast,  e.g.  that  of  the  harvest  festival  after 
the  period  of  severe  labour  ;  the  new  moons  also  were  marked  in  ihij 
way  (.Amos  viiL  5 ;  3  Kings  iv.  23).  In  the  case  of  the  Sabbath  alto, 
rest  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is 
the  festal  and  sacrificial  day  of  the  week  (Isa.  i.  13  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  i  seq.), 
on  which  the  fthcwbread  was  laid  out;  but  here,  doubtlets  on  account 
of  the  regularity  with  which  it  every  eighth  day  interrupted  the  round 
of  everyday  work,  this  gradually  became  the  essential  attribute.  In 
the  end  even  its  name  came  Xn  be  interpreted  as  if  derived  front 
the  verb  "  to  icsl."  But  as  a  day  of  rest  it  cannot  be  so  t-ery  primiti^'e 
in  its  origin  ;  in  this  attribute  it  presupposes  agriculture  and  a  tolerably 
bArd-iiressed  working-day  life.  With  this  it  agrees  that  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Israelites  admits  of  being 
traced  in  the  course  of  the  history.  The  highest  development,  amount- 
ing even  to  a  change  of  quality,  is  seen  in  the  Pilesdy  Code. 

According  to  7  Kiiij^a  iv.  3».  33,  one  has  on  Sabbath  time  for  occu- 
pations that  are  not  of  an  everyday  kind ;  sen'int  and  ass  can  be  taken 
on  a  journey  which  is  longer  than  that  "of  a  Sabbath  day."  In  Hos.  ti 
ti  (ii)  wc  read,  "I  make  an  end  of  all  your  joy,  your  fca-sts,  your  new 
moons  and  your  Sabbaths,"  that  i:  to  my,  the  last-named  share  with 
the  first  the  happy  joyousness  which  is  impossible  in  the  exile  which. 
Jehovah  thrcitu-ns.  With  the  Jchovist  and  the  Dcuteronomist  the 
Sabbath,  which,  it  is  true,  is  already  extended  in  Amos  viiL  5  10 
commerce,  is  an  institution  specially  for  agriculture;  it  is  the  day  of 
refreshment  for  the  people  and  the  cattle,  and  is  accordingly  employed 
for  social  ends  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacrificial  meal  is  (Exod.  xx.  10. 
jxctt.  13|  xxxiv.  ar ;  Dcut.  v.  13,  14).  Although  ihe  moral  turn  pven 
to  the  observance  Is  genuinely  Israelitic  and  not  original,  j-et  the  rest 
even  here  still  continues  to  be  a  feast,  a  satisfaction  for  ihc  labouring 
classes ;  for  what  is  enjoined  as  a  duty— upon  the  Itraeiiie  rulers,  tM 
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is.  to  whom  tbc  legislation  is  directed — is  less  that  thcf  should  rest 
than  that  they  should  give  rest.  In  the  Pricsily  Cndc,  on  the  contraiyt 
the  rest  uf  the  Ssbbatli  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  joyousi 
breaihingtinic  from  the  load  of  life  which  a  festival  affords,  but  is  a 
thing  fnr  itself,  which  separates  the  Sabbath  not  only  from  the  vrcck 
da)rs,  but  also  from  the  festival  dmys,  and  approaches  an  ascetic 
exercise  much  more  nearly  than  a  resiful  lefreshment.  U  is  taken  in 
X  perfectly  abKlract  manner,  not  as  rest  from  ordinary  work,  but  as  rest 
absolutely.  On  the  holy  d;iy  it  is  nut  bwml  to  leave  ihe  camp  to 
gather  sticks  or  manna  (lixod,  xvi,;  Num.  xv.),  not  even  to  kindle  a 
fire  or  cook  a  meal  (Exod.  xxxv.  3) ;  this  rest  is  in  fact  a  sacrifice  of 
abstinence  from  all  occupation,  fnr  which  preparation  must  already 
b^inon  the  preceding  day  (Exod,  xvi).  Of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Priestly 
Code  in  fact  it  could  not  be  said  that  it  was  made  for  man  (Mark  ii. 
3  7) ;  rather  is  it  a  statute  that  presents  itself  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  law 
of  nalure,  having  its  reason  with  itself,  and  being  observed  even  by  the 
Creator.  The  original  narrative  of  the  Creation,  according  to  which 
God  finished  His  work  on  the  seventh  day,  and  thercfoie  tanetincd  it, 
is  amended  so  as  to  be  made  to  say  that  He  finished  in  six  days  and 
tested  on  the  seventh.' 

Tendencies  to  such  an  exaggeration  of  the  Sabbath  re^t  as  would 
make  it  absolute  arc  found  fram  the  Chaldican  period.  ^Vlule  Isaiah, 
regarding  the  Sabbath  purely  as  a  sacrilicial  day,  says,  "  Bring  no  more 
viin  oblations ;  it  is  an  abominable  incense  unto  mc ;  new  moon  and 
Sabbath,  the  temple  asscmbly^-I  cannot  endure  iniquity  and  solemn 
meeting,''  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  who 
standsupfora  stricter nanctification  of  iheKevenih  day,  treating  it^however, 
merely  as  a  day  of  rest :  *'  Bear  no  burden  on  the  Sabbath  day,  neither 
bring  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  not  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your 
houses,  neither  do  ye  any  work"  (xvii.  31,  22).  He  adds  tliat  this 
precept  bad  indeed  bi:en  i^iven  to  the  fathers,  but  hitherto  has  not  been 
kept ;  thus,  what  was  traditional  appears  to  hare  been  only  the  abstinence 
froiQ  field  work  and  perhaps  also  from  professional  pursuits.  In  this 
respect  the  attitude  of  Jeremiah  is  that  which  is  uken  also  by  bis 


'  Tl>e  conIt»(lkt'«n  ii  indubitnUc  n-hen  in  Cvfi.ti.  3  it  is  Taid  in  ihc  licst  place  that 
on  the  Mvcnib  day  Corl  cD'Icil  tlie  wuik  which  He  liaj  mitilc  ;  ami  tlicn  itiit  Kc  rcMcil 
on  the  scTvitih  it>y  (rom  Hut  work.  Obviouity  the  acconJ  clniue  i>  an  amheiuic 
lsl«r[iictBtioa  odiied  fmm  very  iiitelligilile  motives. 
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exilian  followerj,  not  merely  by  KzeUcl  (nt.  i6,  wriL  16)  but  also  by 
the  Great  VnlcnoK-n  (Iso,  In.  i,  h-iJi.  13),  who  doef  not  otherwise 
manifest  any  express  partiality  for  cultus.  While  According  to  Hos.  ii. 
13,  and  even  Latii,  ii.  6,  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
divine  varship,  must  cease  outside  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  in  fact  gained 
in  imponancc  to  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  exile,  having 
severed  itself  completely,  not  merely  from  agriculture,  but  in  panictilar 
also  from  the  sacrificial  system,  and  gained  entire  independence  as  ^^1 
holy  solemnity  of  rc&t.  Accordingly,  it  became  along  with  circumciitiuli 
the  Symbol  that  bound  lugellier  ihc  Jewish  diaspora  \  thus  already  in 
the  Priestly  Code  the  two  institutions  are  the  general  disiinguishin}; 
marks  of  religion  {/IW :  Oer.  xvii.  10,  11;  F.):od  xxxi,  13)  which  also 
continue  to  subsist  under  circumstances  where  as  in  the  exile  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Mosaic  wor8hi|j  are  not  present  (Gen.  IL  3,  xviL  la, 
The  trouble  which  in  the  meantime  the  organist-is  of  the  church  oil 
second  temple  hid  in  forcing  into  effect  the  new  and  stria  n^latic 
is  clear  from  Nch.  xiii.  15  scq.  But  they  were  ultimaiely  successful 
llie  so1enini.s.ition  of  ihc  Sabbath  in  Judaism  continued  to  develop 
logically  on  the  baais  of  tlie  priestiy  legislalion,  but  always  approximaliiig , 
with  increasing  nearness  to  the  ideal  of  absolute  rest,  so  tbat  for  tt 
straitest  sect  of  the  Pharisees  the  business  of  ])rep.aring  for  the  sacred'^ 
day  absorbed  the  whole  week,  and  half  man's  life,  so  to  speak,  existed  for ' 
it  alone.  '*  From  Sunday  onwards  think  of  the  Sabbath,"  says  Shamnui. 
Two  dcrtails  are  worthy  of  special  prominence;  the  distinction  between 
yom  tob  and  ikahhalh,  compamble  10  that  drawn  by  the  Puritans 
between  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Sabbath  was  broken  by  divine  worship  ;  botli  bring  into  recognition  thai 
tendency  of  the  IVicstty  Code  in  which  the  later  custom  separates  itself 
from  its  original  roots. 

a.  Conneai'dwith  the  Sabbath  is  the  sabbatical  year.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  it  is  commanded  that  a  Hebrew  who  has  been  bougnt 
as  a  slave  must  after  six  years  of  service  be  liberated  on  the  seventh 
unless  he  himself  wishes  to  remain  (Kxod.  xxi.  J-6J.  By  the  same 
authority  it  is  ordained  in  another  passage  that  the  land  and  fruit> 
gardens  arc  to  be  wrought  and  their  produce  gathered  for  six  years,  but 
on  the  scvenih  the  produce  is  to  be  surrendered  (COltf),  that  (he  poor 
of  the  people  tnay  cat,  and  what  they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  may 
at  (xxiiL  to,  11).    Here  tbeic  is  no  word  of  a  sabbatical  year.    Tb< 
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liberation  of  the  Hebrew  slave  lakes  plnce  six  year*  after  his  purchase, 
th&i  is.  the  terra  is  B  relnitve  one.  In  like  minner,  in  the  other  ordinance 
there  u  nothing  to  iiitlicate  an  absolute  seventh  year  ;  and  besides,  it  is 
not  a  Sabbnih  or  fallow  time  for  the  land  that  \%  contemplated,  but  a 
stiireoder  of  the  harvcU. 

The  first  of  these  commands  is  repealed  in  Dciiterononiy  without 
material  allcralion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  word  for  word  (xv.  12-18). 
TIic  other  has  ai  least  an  analogue  in  Dcut  x\.  1-6  :  "At  the  end  of 
CTcry  seven  ycara  thou  shalt  nuke  a  release  (juncnder,  noOlP],  and 
this  is  the  manner  of  it ;  no  creditor  that  lendoth  aught  shall  exact  ic 
■rf  his  neightxHir  or  of  hii  hrother,  becaute  Jehovah's  release  has  been 
proclaimed  ;  of  a  foreigner  thou  tnaysc  exact  it  again,  but  that  which  is  of 
thine  with  thy  brother,  thy  hand  shall  rdcase."  That  this  precept  is 
]>arallcl  with  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  1 1,  is  shown  by  ihcwortlriDQIf^;  but  this  has 
a  diflcrent  meaning  put  upon  it  which  plainly  is  introduced  as  new. 
Here  il  b  not  landed  |>ropcny  that  is  being  dealt  with,  but  mi>ne>-,  and 
what  has  to  be  surrendered  is  not  ihc  interest  of  [he  debt  merely  {com- 
parable to  the  fruit  of  the  sotl}»  but  the  capital  itself;  the  last  daus« 
admits  of  no  othci  construction,  however  unsuitable  the  regulation  may 
be.  A  step  towards  the  sabbatical  year  1%  discernible  m  it,  in  so  far  as 
the  seventh  year  tertn  it  not  a  different  one  for  each  indi\*idual  debt 
according  to  the  date  when  it  was  incurred  (in  which  ca»e  it  might  ha.ve 
been  simply  a  period  of  prescription),  but  is  a  uniform  and  common 
term  publicly  fixed:  it  is  absolute,  not  reUiive.  But  it  docs  not 
embrace  the  whole  seventh  year,  it  docs  not  come  in  at  the  end  of  sin 
years  as  in  Exodus,  but  at  the  c^nd  of  seven  ;  the  smrendcT  of  the 
harrest  demands  the  whole  year,  the  rani&sion  of  debts,  comparatively 
speaking,  only  a  moment. 

The  sabbatical  year  is  peculiar  to  the  Priestly  Code,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  to  that  collection  of  laws  incorporated  and  edited  by  it, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  l.ev.  xvii.-xxvi.  In  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  we  read: 
"  IVhen  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land 
keep  a  Sabbath  to  Jehovah.  Six  years  shall  thou  sow  thy  6cld  and 
prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh 
year  shall  the  land  keep  a  Sabbath  of  rest  umo  Jehovah  :  thy  field  shalt 
thoa  not  sow,  Ihy  vinc)'ard  shalt  thou  not  prune ;  that  which  grovcth  of 
its  own  accord  of  thy  haivest  shalt  thou  not  reap,  neither  shalt  thou 
gaifaer  the  Kr«|>cs  of  thy  vine  undressed  \  the  land  shall  have  a  year  of 
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rest,  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  food  for  you ;  for  [liee,  and 
for  thy  servant,  and  fur  thy  maid,  and  for  ihy  hired  Krvant,  and  for  thy 
<jiiUe,  and  for  all  ihe  beaftis  that  arc  in  thy  Ia»d,  shall  aH  the  increase 
i)iereof  be  food."  The  expessions  make  il  iin|K>&iible  to  doiibi  ihat 
Exod.  xMit.  ic^  II  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  law;  but  out  of  litis  us  a 
basis  it  is  something  different  that  has  been  frimcd.  The  seirenih  year, 
which  is  ihcfe  a  relative  one,  hashcre  become  fixed, — not  varying  forthe 
various  propcnics,  but  common  for  the  whole  land,  a  sabbatical  year 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sabbath  day.  This  amounts  to  a  seriotis 
increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  not  one  and  the  same 
thing  to  have  the  abstinence  from  harvest  spread  over  seven  years  and  to 
have  it  concentrated  into  one  out  of  every  seven.  In  like  manner  a 
heightening  of  the  dL>mand  is  also  seen  in  the  circunuiance  that  not 
merely  harvesting  but  also  sowing  and  dressing  are  forbidden.  In  the 
original  comniandmenl  this  was  not  the  case ;  all  that  was  provided  for 
was  that  in  tht?  seventh  year  the  harvest  should  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  ihe 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  should  be  fubUa  jurh^ — a  relic  perhaps  of 
fommunistic  agriculture.  Through  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the 
verbal  suffix  in  Exod.  xxiii.  ii,  as  h;is  been  conjectured  by  llupfcid,  a 
sunendcrof  the/raryof  the  land  has  been  construed  into  a  surrender  of 
the  land  itself — a  general  fallow  year  (Lev,  xxv.  4).  The  misunder- 
standing, however,  is  not  accidcnial,  but  highly  characteristic.  In 
Itxod.  icxiii.  the  anangement  is  made  for  man ;  it  is  a  limitation,  for  the 
common  good,  of  private  rights  of  property  in  land. — in  fact,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landless,  who  in  the  seventh  year  are  to  have  the  usufruct  of 
thesoil ;  in  I.ev.  xxv.  the  arrangement  is  for  the  sake  of  the  land, — that 
i;  may  rest,  if  not  on  thesevcnih  day,  at  least  on  the  seventh  year,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath— that  it  m^y  extend  iis  auprcinacy  over  nature 
olsa  Of  course  this  prcsu]iposes  the  extreme  degree  of  Sabbath 
observance  by  absolute  rest,  and  becomes  comprehensible  only  when 
viewed  as  an  outgrowth  from  that.  For  the  rest,  a  universal  fal^w 
season  is  possible  only  under  circumstances  in  which  a  people  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  independent  of  the  products  of  ihcirown  agriculture; 
]irior  to  the  exile  even  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  could  hardly  have 
occurred. 

Jn  the  Priestly  Code  the  year  of  jubilee  is  ftinher  added  to 
supplement  in  turn  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  sxv.  8  seq. ).  As  the  latter 
is  framed  to  correspond  with  the  scvcntli  day,  so  the  (ornicr  corresponds 
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with  the  fiftieth,  i.£.,  with  Pentecost,  as  is  easily  perceived  from  iho 
parallcUsm  of  Lev.  xxv.  8  with  Lev.  xxiiL  15.  As  the  firiieth  daj-  after 
the  seven  Sahbaih  days  is  celebrated  as  a  closing  festival  of  the  forty- 
nine  days'  period,  so  ia  the  fiftieth  year  nfter  the  seven  sabbatic  years 
as  rounding  ofT  the  larger  interval ;  the  seven  Sabbaths  falling  on  harvest 
lime,  (Which  are  usually  reckoned  specially  (Luke  vl  i),  haw,  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  interrupting  harvest  nrork,  a  panicalar 
resemblance  to  the  sabbatic  years  wliich  interrupt  agriculture  altogether. 
Jubilee  is  thus  an  artificial  institution  superimposed  upon  the  years 
of  fallow  re|>arded  as  harvest  Sabbaths  after  the  analogy  of  Pentecost. 
Both  its  functions  appear  originally  to  hare  belonged  also  to  the 
Sabbath  year  and  to  be  deduced  from  ihc  two  corresponding  regulations 
in  Deuteronomy  relating  to  the  seventh  year,  so  chat  thus  Exod.  xxiii. 
would  be  ttic  basis  of  I,ev.  xxv.  1-7  and  Ueut.  xv.  that  of  xxv.  S  te<]. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Hebrew  slave  originally  had  to  take  place  on 
the  seventh  year  after  Ihe  purchase,  afterwards  (it  would  seem)  on  the 
seventh  year  absolutely;  for  practical  reasons  it  was  transferred  from 
that  to  the  fiftieth.  Analogous  also,  doubtless,  is  the  growth  of  the 
other  element  in  the  jubilee — the  return  of  mortgaged  pro^teriy  to  its 
hcrrditarj'  owner — out  of  the  remission  of  debts  enjoined  in  Dcut  xv, 
for  the  end  of  the  seventh  year ;  for  the  two  hang  wiy  closely  togcthci, 
as  Lev.  xxv.  1  ^  scq.  shows. 

As  for  the  evidence  for  these  various  arrangements,  those  of  the  Hook 
of  the  Co^-cnant  are  presupposed  alike  by  Deuteronomy  and  by  the 
Priestly  Code.  It  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  prompting  of  Deuter- 
onomy that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  the  emanctpa- 
lion  of  the  Hebrew  slaves  was  seriously  gone  about ;  the  expressions 
in  Jer.  xxkiv.  14  [loint  to  Dcut.  xv.  t3,  and  not  to  Kxod.  xxi.  3,  The 
injunction  iioi  having  had  practical  effect  previously,  it  was  in  this 
instance  carried  through  by  all  paTticii  at  the  same  date:  this  was  of 
course  inevitable  wlicn  it  was  introduced  as  an  cxtraordinarj-  innovation ; 
fierhaps  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  that  a  hxcd  seventh  year  grew  out 
of  a  relative  one.  The  sabbatical  year,  according  to  the  legislator's  own 
declaration,  was  never  observed  througiiout  the  whole  prc-cxilic  period  ; 
for,  according  to  Lev.  xxvi  34,  35,  the  desolation  of  the  land  during 
the  exile  is  to  be  a  compensation  mnde  for  the  previously  neglected 
fallow  years:  "Then  shall  the  land  pay  its  Sabbaths  as  long  as  it 
lielh  desolate ;  when  ye  are  in  your  enemies'  hind  then  shall  the  land  rest 
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nnd  pay  its  Sabbaths ;  all  the  days  that  it  lieth  desoiaie  shall  it  rett, 
which  it  rested  not  in  your  Sabbaths  when  j-e  dwell  upon  it."    Tiic 
ver^  is  c|iinted  \n  i  Chion.  XKxvi.  ii  as  the  language  of  Jeicnuah, — 
a  correct  and  unprejudiced  indication  of  its  exilic  origin.    But  as  the  ■ 
author  of  Lev.  xxvu  was  also  the  writer  of  I^cv.  xx».  t-j,  that  is  to  say, 
tile  framer  of  the  law  of  the  sabbatic  year,  ihc  recent  date  of  the  latter 
regulation  aUu  follows  at  once.     The  year  of  jubilee,  certainly  detired  ■ 
from  the  Sabbath  year,  is  of  stiil  later  origin.     Jeremiah  (xxxiv.  14)  has 
not  the  faintest  idea  that  the  euvineipation  of  the  slaves  mu&t  according 
to  "law"  take  place  in  the  fiftieth  year.     The  name  Hin,  borne  by  the  ■ 
Jutnlee  in  T^v.  xxv.  10,  is  applied  by  liim  to  the  seventit  year  j  and  this 
is  decmire  also  fur  EiEek.  xlvi.  1 7  :  the  gift  of  land  bestotred  by  the  prince 
on  one  of  his  servants  remains  in  bis  possession  only  nmil  the  sei-enth 
year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


rHE  PRIESTS  AND  THE  LF.VITES. 


1.  Thc  prablera  now  to  be  dcnll  with  is  exhibited  with  peculiar 
(iidinctness  in  one  pregnant  case  trith  which  it  will  be  well  to  set  out. 
The  Mosaic  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prtcstly  Cude.  distinguishet,  as  is 
Well  known,  between  the  twelve  secular  tribes  and  Leii.  and  further 
within  the  siMtiiual  tribe  itself,  between  the  sons  of  A.iroii  and  the 
Leviici,  Mmply  so  cillcd.  Thc  one  distinction  is  made  visible  in  the 
ordcjtBg  of  thc  camp  in  Num.  ii.,  where  I^evi  forms  around  the 
■uctuary  a  cordon  of  protection  against  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
remaining  liibcs  ;  on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  rather  treated  as  a  maitCT 
of  course,  ami  not  brought  into  special  prominence  (Num.  «viii.  aa). 
Ihe  other  k  accentuated  with  incomparably  greater  emphasiit.  Aaron 
and  his  sons  alone  are  priesUi,  qualified  for  sacrilicing  and  burning 
iacaue;  the  Lcvites  are  hicroduli  {3  Esdias  i.  3),  bestowed  upon  the! 
Aaronid«  for  the  discharge  of  the  inferior  scr\'iccs  (Num.  iiL  9). 
Tney  aie  indeed  their  tribe  fellows,  but  it  is  not  because  he  belongs  to-^ 
Lcri  that  Aaron  is  chosen,  .ind  his  priesthood  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
acme  and  flower  of  titc  general  vocation  of  his  tribe.  On  thc  contnuyi 
rather  was  he  a  priest  long  before  the  Lcvites  were  set  apart ;  for  a 
considerable  time  after  thc  cuUus  has  been  established  and  set  on  foot 
these  do  not  make  any  appearance, — not  at  all  in  the  whole  of  the  third 
book,  which  thus  far  does  little  honour  to  its  name  t^itiau.  Strict!^ 
speating,  the  Invites  do  rot  even  belong  to  the  dergjr :  they  are  not 
called  by  Jehovah,  but  consecraietl  by  i)ie  children  of  Israel  to  the 
sancttury,— consecrated  in  ihc  place  of  the  lim-bom,  not  however  as 
prieais  (neither  in  Num.  iii..  iv.,  viii..  not  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  ^' 
'i'eatameat,  is  there  a  single  trace  of  lite  priesthood  of  the  hisi-born),  but 
as  a  gift  due  to  the  priests,  as  such  being  even  requited  to  undergo  the 
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usual  "  waring  "  before  the  altar,  to  symbolise  their  being  cast  into  the 
allar  flame  {Num.  viii.).  The  relationship  between  Aaron  and  LcW, 
and  the  circumslance  that  precisely  ihis  tribe  is  set  apart  for  the 
sanctuary  in  compensation  Tor  the  firsl-born,  appears  almost  accidental,  ■ 
but  at  all  events  cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  Aaron  rose  on 
hhc  shoulders  of  Levi ;  on  ihc  contrarj',  it  rather  means  that  I>cri  has 
mounted  up  by  means  of  Aaron,  whose  priesthood  everywhere  is  treated  ■ 
as  having  the  priority.  Equality  between  the  two  is  not  to  be  spoken  of; 
their  oRice  and  their  blood  relationship  sepatates  them  more  than  it 
binds  them  together. 

Now,  the  prophet  Kzekiel,  in  the  plan  of  the  new  Jerusalem  which 
he  sketched  in  the  year  573.  takes  up  among  other  things  the  reform  of 
the  relations  of  the  persannel  of  the  temple,  ond  in  this  connection 
expresses  himself  as  follows  ^xliv.  6-16): — "Thus  saith  the  Lotd 
Jehovah,  Let  it  suffice  you  of  ail  your  abominations,  O  house  of  Israel! 
in  that  ye  have  brought  in  strangers,  uncircumctscd  in  heart  and 
uncircumciscd  in  flesh,  to  be  in  my  sanctuary,  to  pollute  it,  even  my 
house,  when  yc  o^cr  my  bread,  the  fat  and  the  blood,  and  have  broken 
my  covenant  by  all  your  abominations.  And  ye  have  not  kept  the 
charge  of  my  holy  things,  inasmuch  as  yc  have  set  these  >  to  be  keepers 
of  my  charge  in  my  sanctuary.  Therefore,  thuasnith  the  Lord  Jehovali, 
No  stranger  unclrcumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumciscd  in  flesh  shall  enter 
inio  my  sanctuary  ;  none,  of  all  that  arc  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
But  the  Invites  who  went  away  far  from  tne  when  Israel  went  astray  lioin 
me  after  their  idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity,  and  they  shall 
be  minislcrs  in  my  sanctuary,  officers  at  the  gates  of  the  house  and 
ministen  of  the  house ;  they  shall  slay  for  the  people  the  buint-olTeriRg 
and  the  thank-olfaring,  and  ihey  shall  stand  before  them  to  minister 
unto  them.  Because  ihey  ministered  unto  them  before  their  idols,  and 
caused  the  house  of  Israel  to  fall  into  iniquity,  therefore  have  1  lifted 
up  my  hand  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  they  shall  bear 
their  iniquity.  They  shall  not  cona-  near  unto  mc  to  do  the  office  of 
a  priest  unto  me,  nor  10  come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  things,  but  they  j 
shall  bear  their  shame  and  their  abominations  which  they  have  conoB 
mittcd-  And  I  will  make  them  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house, 
fur  all  its  service,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  done  therein.     But  the  priests, 

'  In  vcr.   7  foi  nBM  icod  nBHi,   in  ver.  8  fui  piypni  ni'l  DWPnt.  atld  (m, 
03^  ic4ii  l37|  >n  cadi  cok  ((.Jlowiiig  the  LXX. 
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the  Levites,  sons  of  Zadok,  thai  kept  the  charge  of  my  sanctuary  when 
the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  from  me,  they  shall  come  near  to  nie 
to  minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall  stand  before  me  to  offer  unto  me 
the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah;  they  shall  enter  into 
my  lanctuar)',  and  come  near  to  my  table  to  minister  unto  me,  and 
they  shall  keep  my  charge." 

From  this  passage  two  things  arc  to  be  learned.  First,  that  the 
systematic  separation  of  ilm  which  was  holy  from  profane  contact 
did  not  exist  from  the  rcry  beginning  ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Solomon 
even  heathen  (Zech.  xiv.  ii),  probably  ca|)tives.  were  employed  to  do/ 
hicrodulic  services  which,  according  to  the  law,  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  by  Ixviics,  and  which  afterwards  actually  were  so  rendered. 
Etektcl,  it  is  indeed  tiuc,  holds  this  custom  to  be  a  frightl'ul  abuse,  and  otte 
might  therefore  maintain  it  to  have  been  a  breach  o(  the  temple  ordi- 
nanees  suffered  by  the  Jerusalem  priests  against  their  better  knowledge, 
and  in  this  way  escape  accusing  them  ofignorance  of  their  own  law.  But 
the  second  fact,  made  manifest  by  the  above-quoted  passage,  quite  ex- 
cludes the  existence  of  the  Priestly  Code  so  far  as  Ezekiel  and  his  time  7 
art  concerned.  The  place  of  the  heathen  temple-slaves  is  in  future  to  be 
tilcen  by  the  Lcviics.  Hitherto  the  latter  had  held  the  priesthood,  and 
that  too  not  by  arbitrary  usurpation,  but  in  vinuc  of  their  own  good 
right  For  it  is  no  mere  relegation  back  10  within  the  Umits  of  their 
lawful  position  when  they  are  made  to  be  no  longer  priests  but  temple 
ministrants,  it  is  no  restoration  of  the  sfatut  fuffcnu,  the  conditions  of 
which  they  had  illegally  broken ;  it  is  expressly  a  degradation,  a  with- 
drawal of  their  right,  which  appears  as  a  punishment  and  which  rauM 
be  jtistiHed  as  being  deserved  ;  "tliey  shall  bear  their  iniquity."  They 
have  forfeited  their  priesthood^  by  abusing  it  to  preside  over  the  culiuft 
of  the  high  places,  which  the  prophet  regards  as  idolatry  and  hates  in 
his  inmost  souL  Naturally  thoac  Ix-vites  are  exctnpted  from  the 
penalty  who  liave  di»chur^ed  their  functions  at  the  legal  place,^ — the  -'' ' 
Leviies  the  tonsof  Zadolt,— n.imcly,  at  Jerusalem,  who  now  remain  sole 
priests  and  receive  a  position  of  pre-eminence  above  those  who  hitherto 
have  been  their  ef^unls  in  office,  and  who  are  still  associated  with  them 
by  Ezekiel,  under  the  same  common  name,  but  now  are  reduced  to 
being  their  assistants  and  hierodulL 

It  is  an  extraordinary  son  of  Justice  when  the  priests  of  the  abolished 
Baraotb  are  punished  simply  for  having  been  so»  and  convenely  ibe 
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priests  of  the  temple  at  Jenisalera  rewarded  for  thU;  the  fault  of  the 
former  and  the  merit  of  the  latter  consist  simply  in  their  custcncv. 
In  other  word:;,  Kzckiel  mciclj'  drapes  the  logic  of  facts  with  a  mantle  - 
of  morality.  Fiotn  the  abolition  of  the  popular  sanctuaries  in  Ihol 
provinces  in  Favour  of  the  royal  ono  at  Jerusalem,  there  necessarily 
followed  the  setting  aside  of  the  provincial  priesthoods  in  &vour  of  the 
iions  of  Zadolc  at  ihe  tempLe  of  Solomon.     The  ori^nal  author  of  the 

Ij   centralisation,  the  Deuteronotnic  lawgiver,  seeks  indeed  to  prevent  this 
consequence  by  giving  to  the  extraneous   Invites  an  equal  right  of 
sacrificing  in  Jcrusaletii  with  their  brethren  heieditarily  settled  there, 
but  it  wa'j  not  po^ible  to  se|>arale  the  faie  of  the  priests  frum  that  of 
their  ahars   in  this  manner.     'I'lie  sons  of  Zaduk  were   well  eaougb 
pleased  that  all  saeriiiccs  should  be  concentiated  within  their  temple, 
but  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  sharing  their  inheritance  with  the 
priesthood  of  the  high  places,  and  the  idea  was  not  carried  out  (i 
Kings  xxiii  9}.     EzcUel,  a  ihorough  Jerusaloniicc,  fmds  a  mural  way  of 
putting  this  departure  from  the  law,  a  way  of  putting  ic  which  does  not  ex- 
plain the  fact,  but  is  merely  a  penphiastic  statement  of  iL    With  Heuter- 
onorny  as  a  basis  it  is  quiic  easy  to  understand  EzeVicl's  ordinance,  but 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  if  one  starts  from    the  I'riesily  Code.     What 
he  reijards  as  the  originul  right  of  the  l.evilcs,  the  performance  c^ 
priestly  services,  is  treated  in  the  latter  ducuuient  as  an  unfounded  and 
highly   wicked   pretension    which    once    in   the   olden   times   brought 
destruction  upnn   Korah  and  his  compnny  ;  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
subsequent  wiihrirawal  of  their  right,  as  a  degradation  in  consequence 
of  a  fault,  the  other  holds  (o  have  been  their  hereditnry  and  natural 
destination.     I'hc  distinction  between  priest  and  Lcviie  which  Etekiel 
introduces  and  justifies  as  an   innovation,  according  to  the  I'ricwljr 
Code  hii>  always  existed ;  what  in  the  former  ap|>eais  as  a  beginning,  ■ 
in  the  latter  has  been  in  force  ever  since  Moses, — nn  original  datum,  ' 
not  a  thing  tliai  has  become  or  been  made.'    That  the  prophet  should 
know  nothing  about  a  priestly  law  with  whose  tendencies  he  is  in  ■ 
thorough  sympathy  admits  of  only  one  explanation,— that  it  did  not  ' 
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then  exieiL     His  own  ordinances  are  only  to  be  understood  as  piepatatury 

steps  ton-arJs  its  own  exactment, 

■  "If  by  rcawn  of  ilxir  birlh  11  waalmponille  for  the  I.e«ii«  lo  become  printc, 
ibcn  ll  would  be  more  ilian  sirkitgc  lii  (lc|iriv«  them  of  ihe  (jnemhood  un  nccount  of 
tlifir  fftulli, — raiith  U  if  «ne  were  la  llirciilcn  ihc  cominoii)  willi  th«  punishment  of 
iIlMjUlilit'icalioii  lu  lii  ot  »i>te  in  a  liuute  of  lonl*"  (Kurnpii.  Thrji.  Ti/Jichr.,  lii.  465). 
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3.  Nuldeke,  however,  interprets  the  parallelism  beiAcen  l)ic  sons  of 
Aaron  and  ihe  sons  or  Zsdok  in  Tavour  of  the  priority  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  vhich,  after  alt,  he  points  out,  ts  not  quite  so  exclusive  as 
Kiekiet'  Bur,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a  point  of  subordinate  iinpon- 
ance,  the  main  thing  bcin^  that  KzckicI  has  to  make  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  I_£vite<.  which  is  regoriicd  iti  the  Priestly  Code  as 
very  UKient.  In  presence  of  the  fact  thai  the  former  introduce*  as 
\  new  thing  the  separation  which  th«  Utter  presupposes,  the  precise 
degree  of  the  distinetinn  drawn  by  the  two  is  of  no  conseqiiercc 
whatever.  In  the  next  place,  to  bring  the  sons  of  Aaron  into  com- 
parison with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  as  a  proof  of  theii  higher  antiquity,  is 
just  u  reasonable  as  to  bring  the  labcmaclc  into  comparison  with  the 
temple  of  Jenisalcin  for  a  similar  purpose.  Tlic  former  are  priests  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  latter  of  the  temple;  but  as  in  point  of  fact  tfw 
only  di'itinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  actual  central 
unctuary  is  thai  between  shadovr  and  substance,  so  neither  can  any  other 
be  made  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  actual  central  ]>ricsthood.  In  the 
Priestly  Code  the  nncient  name  is  introduced  instead  of  the  historical 
one,  simply  in  order  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  the  Mosaic  time;  if  the 
circumstance  is  to  be  taken  as  betokening  the  earlier  origin  of  ilw  work, 
then  a  similar  inferetKe  must  be  drawn  also  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  l^evitcs  is  quite  obscure,  while  in  Ezekicl 
it  is  jMlpably  cridcnt  that  they  are  the  priests  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  abolition  of  the  Bamotb,  whom  necessity  has  compelled  to 
lake  a  position  of  subotdtnation  under  their  haughty  fcllow-pricsti  at 
Jerusalem.  In  truth  it  is,  quite  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  the  post- 
exilian  date  of  the  Priestly  Code  that  it  makc^  sons  of  Aaron  of  the 
priests  of  the  central  sanctuary,  who,  even  in  the  traditional  understanding 
(*  Chron.  xiii.  lo),  are  in  one  way  or  other  simply  the  priests  of  Jero- 
ulem.  By  this  means  it  carries  their  origin  back  to  the  foundation  of 
the  theocracy,  and  gi^TS  them  out  as  from  the  first  having  been  alone 
Icgittraate.  But  such  an  Idea  no  one  could  have  ventured  to  broach 
before  the  cvile.  At  chat  time  it  was  too  well  known  that  ttic  pricst- 
hocKl  of  the  Jerusalem  sept  could  not  be  traced  further  back  than 
David's  time,  but  dated  frotn  Zadok,  who  in  Solomon's  reign  ousted  the 

^  fitkri.  /.  ptvl.  ThteL,  1875,  p.  351  :  "It*  iloclrinc  ibst  tlic  AaiMldK  alone 
an  ttuc  prietii  hi*  its  panlFel  in  Eiokiel,  who  itiU  i»m»v  ct/Ain'w^  moynuct  wtly 
tbe  mnM  of  2«Jvk  A*  pncitt." 
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J^  l/jicgardinj;  Ihc  ovcrihrow  of  his  houee  by  Zadok  :  "I 
y^     t  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  thai  thy  house  and  the  he 


1^1/ hereditary  house  of  Eli  ftDin  the  position  which  it  had  Ion;  previously 

Hrst  at  Shiloh  and  Nob,  :tnd  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  at  wluit  had 

become  the  most  prominent  sanctuary  of  Israel. 

Xy  .\   In  a  passaj^  of  Dcuteronoinic  complexion,  which  cannot  have  been 

,/\'' written  long  before  the  exile,  we  read  in  a  predicticn  made  to  EJi 

said  indeed,  saiih 
house  of  thy  father 
shall  walk  before  me  for  ever ;  but  now  I  say.  Be  it  far  from  me,  for 
them  that  honour  rac  I  will  honour,  but  they  l^al  despise  me  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Behold,  the  day<i  come  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm 
and  the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,  .  .  .  and  I  will  raise  up  for  myself  a 
faithful  pTicst  who  .''hail  do  according  to  what  is  in  my  heart  «nd  in  my 
mind ;  and  I  will  build  him  3  sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before 
mine  anointed  for  ever  "  (i  S,im.  ii.  27-36).  Here  it  is  the  house  of  Eli, 
and  of  Eli's  father,  that  is  the  priestly  family  duly  chosen  in  Eg)*pt ; 
contrary  to  hereditary  title,  and  contrary  to  a  promise  of  perpetual 
continuance,  is  it  dcjjoscd  at  the  higher  cUimis  of  justijjc.  The  faithful 
priest  who  is  to  fill  the  x'acant  place  is  Zadok.N  \his  is  expressly  said 
in  1  Kings  ii.  27 ;  and  no  other  than  he  ever  had  "  a  sure  house,"  and 
walked  uninterruptedly  as  its  head  and  ruler  before  the  kings  of  Judah. 
'rilis  Zadok,  accordingly,  bclpn(;s  neither  to  }-!h's  l^otise  nor  to  thnt  of 
Eli's  father  ;  his  priesthood^ does  not  go  back  as  far  06  lo  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  theocracy,  and  is  not  in  any  ]»roi)er  Kn«  "  legitimate ; " 
rather  has  he  obtained  it  by  the  infringement  of  what  in  a  cetiaia 
degree  might  be  called  a  constitutional  privilege,  to  which  there  were 
no  other  heiis  besides  Eli  and  his  family.  Obviously  be  does  not 
figure  as  an  intermediate  link  in  the  line  of  Aaron,  but  as  the  beginner 
of  an  entirely  new  genealogy;  the  Jerusalem  priests,  whose  ancestor  he 
is,  arc  interlopers  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchical  period, 
in  whom  the  old  Musatc  atardotium  is  not  cominucd,  but  is  broken  off. 
If  then  they  arc  called  in  the  Priestly  Code  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  or  at  least 
figure  there  among  the  sons  of  jVaron,  with  whom  they  can  only  in  point 
of  fact  be  contrasted,  Ihc  circumstance  is  an  unmistakable  indication 
that  at  this  point  the  threads  of  tradition  from  the  pre-cxilic  period  have 
been  snapped  completely,  which  was  not  yet  the  case  in  Ezckiel's  time.' 

'  T*  iiuiifj-  the  Peftjteuch  it  «  thnWH  in  ilic  Bfwk  of  Chtunisle^  by  tiit«ii« 
of  artiticial  gcncnlo',;iea,  hww  ihc  loiia  of  Zailnk  derivcii  ihcir  oiicin  in  ad  unbroken 
tme  from  Alton  and  nieUAT,    Coin|iuc  my  Pkaritatr  u.  Tadatuiui;  p.  48  seq.     I'bis 
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The  rebtion  between  lite  priestly  legalnlion  and  the  Boole  of 
Exekiel,  which  has  now  been  shown,  gives  direction  and  aim  to  the 
foltoKing  sketch,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  exhibit  the  individual  phcno- 
DKiioa  in  Hi  general  connection. 

II. 

1.  The  setting  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  |>eople  of  an  entire  tribe 
as  holy,  and  the  strongly  nccentitaied  distinction  of  ranks  within  that 
tribe,  presuppose  a  highly  systetnatised  separation  between  sacred  and 
profane,  and  an  elaborate  machinery  connected  with  cultus,  In  &ct, 
according  to  the  representation  given  in  the  Priestly  Code,  the  Israeliw* 
fiom  die  beginning  were  organised  as  a  hiciocracj*,  the  clergy  being 
the  skeleton,  the  high  priest  ihc  head,  and  the  tabernacle  the  hcan. 
Bat  the  suddenness  with  which  this  luU-grovrn  hicrocracy  descended  on 
the  wilderness  from  the  skies  is  only  matched  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  afterwards  disappeared  in  Canaan,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  priests  and  I>ei'iies,  and  the  corgregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  assembled  around  them,  have  mierly  vanished  ; 
there  is  hardly  a  ^j>J>.'t  Israel, — only  individual  tribes  which  do  not 
oombine  even  under  the  most  pressing  necessities,  far  leu  support  at  x 
common  expense  a  clerical  ptnonnel  numbering  thousands  of  men, 
besides  their  wives  and  families.  Instead  of  the  Kcclcsinstieal  History 
of  the  Hcxatcuch.  the  Dook  of  Judges  forthwith  enters  u]>un  a  secular 
history  completely  devoid  of  all  churchly  character.  The  high  priest, 
who  according  to  the  Priestly  Code  is  the  central  authority  by  the 
grace  of  God,  is  here  quite  Icit  in  the  cold,  for  the  really  actmg 
heads  of  llw  people  are  the  Judges,  people  of  an  entirely  diflerent 
stamp,  whose  authority,  resting  on  no  official  position,  but  on  strength 
of  personality  and  on  the  force  of  circumtuanccs,  seldom  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  tribe  And  it  is  plain  that  in  this  we  behold, 
not  the  sorry  remains  of  an  ccclcsiastlco-poliiical  system  once  flourishing 
under  Moses  and  Joshua,  now  compiclciy  (alien  into  ruins,  but  the  first 
natural  beginnings  of  a  civil  authority  which  after  a  course  of  further 
development  finally  led  to  the  monarchy. 

In  the  kernel  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (chaps,  iil-rwi.)  there  nowhere 
occurs  a  tingle  individual  whose  profession  is  lotake  charge  of  the  cultus. 

point  was  iirtt  obwrrril  by  Vatkc  (p.  344  »e*l-).  then  by  Kuencn  ( Tk*«l.   TyjtfAt., 
ill.  p.  46J-JQ9),  (uul  lastly  by  mc  (7>jrr  lier  SB.  Jiaui.,  p.  4S-51). 
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Sacrifice  is  in  two  mttarices  ofTered,  by  Gideon  and  ^f anoah ;  but  in  i 
neither  case  is  a  priest  held  to  be  necessary.     Tn  a  glou  upon  i  Sam. 
vi.  13  seq.  ilie  divergence  of  later  custom  reveals  it(.elf.     When  tije  ark 
of  Jciiovah  ua;  brought  back  from  exile  tn  Philulia  upon  the  nevr  cart, 
it  halteJ  in  the  field  of  Bcih^hcmcsh  beside  the  great  stone,  and  iheM 
inhnbitants  of  Bethshcmcsh,  wlio  were  at  the  timt  busy  with  the  wheat  " 
harrest,  broke  up  the  cart  and  made  on  the  stone  a  bumt-ofTering 
of  the  kinc  by  whicli  it  bad  been  drawrL     After  they  have  linisiicd,  J 
(he  Leviiescome  up  (vcr.  15)  (in  the  pluperfect  tense)  and  proceed  as  if  " 
nothing  had  happened,  lift  the  ark  /rom  the  now  no  longer  existent  can, 
and  set  it  upon  the  stone  on  which  the  KacriGce  is  alieady  burning  ; — 
of  course  only  in  order  to  fullil  the  law,  the  demands  of  which  have 
been  completely  ignored  in  the  original  nanaiivc.     Until  the  culms  has 
become  in  some  measure  centralised  the  priests  have  no  iocits  standi; 
for  when  each  man  sacrifices  for  himself  and  hi-i  household,  upon  an 
altar  which  he  improvises  as  beat  he  can  for  the  passing  need,  where  ia 
the  occasion  for  people  whotc  professional  and  essential  function  is  that 
of  sscriiicing  for  others  .>     The  circumstance  of  their  being  thus  incor*- 
spicuoua  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  as  yet  there  arc  few  great  sanctuaries.     But  as  soon  as 
these  begin  to  occur,  the  priests  immediately  appear.     Thus  we  find  Elt 
and  his  sons  at  the  old  house  of  God   belonging  to  the    tribe  of 
Ephraim  at  Shiloh.     Eli  holds  a  very  exalted  position,  his  son»  a» 
depicted  as  high  and  mighty  men,  who  deal  with  the  worshippers  not 
directly  but  through  a  servant,  and  show  nnogant  disregard  of  their 
duties  10  Jehovah.     The  office  is  hereditary,  and  the  priesthood  already 
very  numerous.     At  leait  in  the  time  of  Saul,  after  they  had  migrated 
from  Shiioh  to  Nob,  on  account  of  the  destruction  by  the  Philistines 
of  the  temple  at  the  former  place,  they  numbered  more  than  eighty-(ive 
men,  who,  however,  are  not  nccess^irily  projier  blood-relations  of  £li,  ^ 
although  reckoning  ihemscivcs  as  belonging  to  his  clan  (1   Sam  xxii.'^ 
ii\}     One  sanctuary  more  is  referred  to  towards  the  close  of  the 
gwriod  of  the  Judges,— that  at  Dan  beside  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
A  rich  Ephratmite,  Micah,  had  set  up  to  Jehovah  a  ulvcr-covcrcd 

'  In  I  Sam,  \,  •«)„  inJcF<l,  wc  icad  unlyof  Ell  aiul  hit  two  iant  atiil  one  actTMktiJ 
Olid  even  David  and  Solomon  aii])rtti  In  linve  Imti  only  a  ptiMl  »r  (wo  x\  lite  chief , 
irmpt*.     Are  ve  to  fD[>p(H«  tliai  Dov^  linslc -handed,  umtd  hive  made  swAy  wiUi 
eighly-firc  men? 
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imnge.  nnd  lodged  it  in  an  appropriate  house.  At  first  he  appointed 
one  of  his  sons  to  be  iis  priest,  nfterwards  Jonathan  ben  Gershom  ben 
^[otc8,  ii  hometess  I/^vitc  of  Bcthlclieni-Judah,  whom  he  counted  him- 
self happy  in  being  able  lo  retain  for  a  yearly  salary  of  icn  pieces  of 
silver,  besides  clothing  and  maintenance.  When,  however,  the  Danites, 
hard  pressed  by  the  Philistines,  removed  from  their  ancient  settlements 
in  order  to  esubiish  a  new  honie  for  themselves  on  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  in  the  north,  tHey  in  passing  carried  off  both  Micah's  image 
and  bis  priest ;  what  led  them  to  do  so  was  the  report  of  their  spies 
who  had  formerly  lodged  with  Micah  and  there  obtained  an  oracle.  Ii 
was  in  this  way  that  Jonathan  came  lo  Dan  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  family  which  retained  the  priesthood  at  this  afieiwarda  so  importani 
sanauary  down  to  the  period  of  the  deportation  of  the  Danitcs  at  the 
Assyrian  captivity  (Judges  svii,,  xviii.).  His  position  seems  very  dilTcrenc 
from  that  of  Kli.  The  only  point  of  rcscinblance  is  tJiat  both  arc 
hereditary  priests,  Levites  so  oiled,  and  trace  tlteir  descent  from  the 
family  of  Moses,— of  which  more  anon.  But  while  Eli  is  a  man  of 
<listinction,  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  sanctuary,  at  all  events  in  a  position 
of  thorough  independence  rtnd  the  head  of  a  great  house,  Jonathan  is  a 
solitary  wandering  Levite  who  enters  the  service  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
sanctuary  for  pay  and  maintenance,  and  is  indeed  nourished  as  a  son  by 
hb  patron,  but  by  no  means  treated  with  sjfccial  respect  by  the  Danitcs. 
The  latter  case,  it  may  well  be  conjectured,  more  nearly  represents 
the  normal  state  of  matters  than  the  former.  An  independent  and 
influeaual  priestliood  could  develop  itself  only  at  the  larger  and  more 
public  centres  of  worship,  but  that  of  Shiloh  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  this  class.  The  remaining  houses  of  (iod,  of  which  we  hear 
tome  word  from  the  tnnsition  period  which  preceded  the  monarchy, 
are  not  of  importance,  and  are  in  private  hands,  thus  corresponding  lo 
that  of  Micah  on  Mount  Ephraim.  That  of  Ophra  belongs  to  Gideon, 
ind  that  of  Kir)ath-jearim  to  Abinadab^  In  fact,  it  appearsthat  Micah, 
in  appointing  one  to  minister  at  his  sanctuary  for  hire,  would  seem  to 
hare  followed  a  mote  general  practice.  For  the  expression  W  K^O,- 
which  sttU  survived  as  a  tenninus  ttthnitus  for  the  ordination  of  priests 
long  after  they  had  attained  a  perfectly  independent  position,  cm 
QrigioaUy  in  this  connection  hardly  have  meant  anything  else  than  n 
filling  of  the  hand  with  money  or  its  equivalent ;  thus  the  priestly 
office  would  appear  in  the  older  lime  to  have  been  a  paid  one,  perhaps 
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tlie  only  one  lliat  was  paid  Whom  he  shall  appoint  b  at  the  discretion 
of  tltc  proprietor :  if  no  one  else  is  availabie,  he  gives  it  to  one  of  his 
sons  (Judges  xvii.  5  ;  i  Sam.  vii,  1), — of  a  "character  indcliblUs  "  there 
is  of  course  in  such  a  case  no  idea,  ^s  one  can  Icim  from  ihc  earliest 
example,  in  whirJi  Micah's  son  ictircs  ajjain  frnm  the  service  after  a 
brief  inteival.  David,  when  he  removed  llie  ark,  intruatcu  it  in  ibc  fifSt 
instance  to  the  house  of  Obcdcdom.  a  captain  of  his,  a  Philistine  of 
Gatli,  whoni  he  made  its  keeper.  .A  priest  of  regular  calling,  a  I*viie, 
is,  according  to  Juilges  xvii.  13,  a  rery  unusual  person  to  find  at 
an  ordinary  sanciiiaty.  Even  at  Shiloh,  where,  hoHfei-er,  the  con. 
dition«  are  extraordinary,  the  privilege  of  the  sons  of  Eli  is  not  an 
exclusive  one ;  Samuel,  who  is  not  n  memher  of  the  family,  is  nevenhe- 
Ics.*!  adopted  as  a  priest.  The  service  for  which  a  stated  minister  tias 
needed  was  not  that  of  oiTeting  sacrifice  :  this  was  not  so  icgular  an 
oecuticnce  as  not  to  admit  of  being  attended  to  by  one's  scl£  For  a 
simple  altar  no  pncst  was  required,  but  only  for  a  house  which  con- 
tained a  sacred  ima^;i  this  demanded  watching  and  attendance 
(I  Sam.  vii.  t) — in  fact,  an  ephod  like^bat  of  Giiteon  or  that  of  Mieah 
(Judges  viii.  26,  37,  xviL  4)  was  an  arlicle  well  worth  stealing,  and  the 
houses  of  God  ordirnrily  lay  in  an  open  place  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7).  The 
expressions  "lOtf  and  JTHtf  to  denote  the  sacred  service  were  retained 
in  use  from  this  period  to  later  times  :  and,  while  every  one  knows  how 
to  sacrilice,  the  ait  of  dealing  with  the  ephod  and  winning  its  ortcte 
from  it  continues  from  time  immemorial  to  be  the  exclusive  secret  of 
the  priest.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  attendant  h  occnsionaliy  not  the 
priest  himself,  but  his  disciple.  Thus  Moses  has  Joshua  whh  him  ai 
liis  adilaiK-  (Exod.  xxxiil  1 1),  who  does  not  quit  the  tent  of  Jehovah; 
so  also  Eli  has  Samuel,  who  sleeps  at  night  in  the  inner  portion  of 
the  temple  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  even  if  perhaps  the  narrauve 
of  Samuel's  early  years  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  [hcaaualciictim- 
stanccs  as  they  existed  at  Shiloli,  it  is  still  in  any  cau:  a  perfectly  (ood 
witness  to  a  custom  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  apprised 
other  sotLiccs.  Compare  now  with  this  simple  state  of  ajfairs 
fact  that  in  the  I'ricstly  Code  the   sons  of  Aaion  have  somethii 


1  th^ 
ihin^ 


*  D'rtVrt  n*3.  "Iiovac  of  God,"  i»  ntitt  anytliini;  bul  the  hoime  of  an  inMC«> 
Ouuitleof  the  I'lictlly  CoAv,  ffltod  \\  the  iuiace.  rpkod  bmH\iv  piiciilj  jaimcni. 
»  nVO  JTCO.  mote  picci.ely  I-ian  fiPO  'JB  nn  "  n«  TD  I  Sam.  k  LI 
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like  the  half  of  a  total  of  la.ooo  Levitcs  to  assist  them  as  watchers 
ud  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 

Any  one  may  sUughtcr;ind  offersactifice  (t  Sam.  xiv.  34  seq.) ;  and, 
ewn  in  cases  where  priesis  are  preseni,  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  a 
tTStematic  setting  apart  of  what  is  holy,  or  of  shrinking  from  touching 
ii  When  David  "  entered  into  the  house  of  God  and  did  eat  tiie 
shmbread,  whidi  it  u  nut  Invrful  to  eat  Have  for  the  priests,  and 
giTc  also  to  them  that  were  with  him"  (Mark  ii.  36),  thb  \%  not 
repiCKnted  in  i  Sam.  xxi.  as  illegitimate  when  those  who  eat  are 
■MCtified,  that  is,  have  abstained  on  the  previous  day  from  women, 
Hunted  fugitires  lay  hold  of  the  hoina  of  the  altar  without  being  held 
gaihy  of  profanation.  A  woman,  such  35  I-lannah,  comes  before 
Jrtovah,  that  is,  before  the  altar,  10  pray ;  the  words  '^  ^3D^  3.!mni 
(t  Sam.  L  9)  supplied  by  the  LXX,  arc  necessary  for  the  conneetton>  and 
hase  been  omitted  from  the  Missorctic  text  as  offensive.  In  doing  so 
jhe  is  observed  by  the  priest,  who  slis  quietly,  asis  his  wont,  on  his  scat 
U  the  temple  door.  The  history  of  the  ark  particularly,  as  Valkc 
)ii«]y  remarks  (pp.  317,  333).  affords  more  than  one  proof  of  the  fact 
tl>atthe  notion  of  the  unapproachahleness  of  the  holy  was  quite  un- 
boira ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  most  striking  of  these.  Samuel 
ifie  Ephraimite  sleeps  by  virtue  of  hit  oHice  ever>-  night  beside,  the  ark 
of  Jehovah,  a  place  whither,  according  to  I*v.  xvi.,  the  high  priest  may 
Come  only  once  in  the  year,  and  ev^en  he  only  after  the  strictest  pre- 
paration and  with  the  mrnt  clnbornte  atoning  rites.  The  contrast  in 
the  tent  lif/ttling  \%  so  gieat  that  no  one  as  yet  has  even  ventured  to 
realise  it  ciraily  to  himself. 

2.  With  the  Lommcncement  of  the  monarchical  period  the  priests 
fonhwiih  begin  to  come  into  greater  prominence  along  with  the  kings  \ 
the  advance  in  ccnlialisation  and  in  publicity  of  life  makes  itself  Doiice- 
able  also  in  the  department  of  worship.  At  the  beginning  of  .Saiil's 
reign  we  find  the  distinguished  Ephraimitic  priesthood,  the  house  of 
Hli,  no  longer  at  Shiloh,  but  at  Nob,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  king,  and 
10  a  certain  degree  in  league  with  him  ;  for  their  head,  Ahijah  the 
priest,  is  in  immediate  attendance  on  him  when  arms  arc  first  raised 
against  the  Philistines,  shares  the  danger  with  him,  and  consults  the 
ephod  on  his  behalf.  Subsequently  the  eniattt  cfrdtaU  was  disturbed) 
Ahi>ah  and  his  brethren  fell  a  sacriticc  to  the  king's  jealousy,  and  thus 
the  solitary  insuace  of  ati  mdependent  and  considerable  priesthood  10 
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be  met  with  ia  the  old  history  of  Israel  came  for  ev«r  to  an  end. 
Abiattiar,  who  alone  escaped  the  massacre  of  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxii.),  fled 
with  the  cphod  to  David,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  aricrwoids  with 
high  honours,  hut  all  that  he  bccinic  he  became  as  servant  of  David. 
Under  I>avid  the  renins  priesthood  liegan  to  grow  towards  the  imponance 
which  it  from  that  time  forward  had.  This  Ititi);  exciciscd  unfettered 
control  over  th«  sanctuary  of  the  ark  which  stood  in  his  citadel,  as  alio 
over  the  appointmert  of  the  priests,  who  were  ntereiy  hi*  officials.  Along- 
side of  .Abiathsr  he  placed  Zadolc  (and  sub^uenlly  Ira  also),  as 
well  as  some  of  his  own  &ons.  For  when  it  is  staled  in  i  Sam.  viti.  i8 
that  the  sons  of  Havid  were  priests,  the  words  must  not  out  of  regard  to 
the  Pcniateiich  he  twisted  so  as  to  mean  something  diflercnt  from  what 
they  say.  Wc  also  (i  Kings  iv.  5)  find  the  son  of  the  prophet  Nathan 
figuring  as  a  priest,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  son  of  Zadok  holding  a 
high  secular  office  (ver.  3) ;  even  at  this  dale  the  line  of  demarcation 
afterwards  drawn  between  holy  and  non-holy  persons  has  no  cxiEtencc 
What  under  David  was  i\\\\  wanting  to  the  institution  of  the  ro)'sl  wor- 
ship and  the  regius  priests — a  fixed  centre — was  added  by  the  erection  of 
the  temple  under  his  successor.  At  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign 
there  was  stilt  no  IsratUSe  place  of  sacrifice  such  as  sufficed  for  the  greates 
contingencies ;  he  was  compelled  to  celebrate  his  accession  at  the  great 
Uamah  at  Oibcon,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
although  it  had  l>ccn  subjugated  for  a  considerable  time,  was  still 
entirely  Canaanitc.  He  now  took  care  to  make  it  possible  that  his 
colossal  festivals  should  be  celebrated  at  his  own  sanctuary.  And  next 
he  made  Zadok  its  priest  after  having  previously  depoited  and  relegated 
to  his  patrimonial  property  at  Anatholh,  a  village  adjoining  Jerusalem, 
the  aged  Abiathar,  a  man  of  pure  and  honourable  priestly  descent,  on 
account  of  the  support  he  had  given  10  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crowti, 
thereby  bringing  to  pass  ihc  fate  with  which  the  once  so  proud  and 
powerful  family  of  Kli  had  in  1  Sam.  ii,  been  thieatcned.  Doubtless 
other  prieits  also  by  degrees  attached  themielves  to  the  family  of 
Zadok,  and  ultimately  came  even  to  call  themselves  his  sons,  just  lu 
the  Rechabttes  regarded  Jonathan  ben  Rechab,  or  the  "children  of  the 
prophet?  "  one  or  other  of  the  great  prophets,  as  their  father. 

Regarding  their  sanctuaries  as  ihcir  own  private  property,  predaety 
as  Micah  does  in  the  classical  instance  recorded  in  Judges  xvii.,  xviiL, 
and  proceeding  quite  untrammelled  in  the  appointment  and  removal 
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of  the  ofHciils  employed,  neither  do  these  early  kinst  hesitate  io  thu 
leui  10  exercise  p€T30iiall)r  the  riglits  which  had  emannted  from  them- 
sdfcs,  and  been  delegated  to  others.  Of  Saul,  who  indeed  was  in  the 
habit  of  delegiiting  but  seldoin,  nnd  of  doing  with  hi$  own  hsnd  all  thai 
required  to  be  done,  it  is  several  times  mentioned  that  he  sacrificed  in 
person  ;  and  it  is  clear  thai  this  is  nuc  brought  as  a  charge  against  htm 
in  I  Sam.  xir.  and  xv.  David  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  of  his  having 
successfully  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  ;  that  it  was  he  him.scir  who 
officiated  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  wore  the  pricsiiy  cphod— the 
fphffdbad—ixA  at  the  close  of  the  offering  pronounced  the  benediction 
( t  Sam.  vL  1 4,  18).  In  the  same  way  was  the  consecration  of  the  templi; 
conducted  by  Solomon ;  it  was  he  who  went  before  the  altar,  and  after 
praying  there  upon  his  knees  wich  outstretched  hands,  rose  and  blessed 
the  people  (i  Kings  viii.  22,  54,  55), — doublless  also  it  was  he  who 
with  hb  ovm  iuinds  offered  the  lirst  sacrifice.  The  priests'  technical 
ill  is  necessary  only  for  inquiring  of  the  oracle  before  the  ephod  (i 
1.  xiv.  18). 

3.  Tlieae  beginnings  arc  continued  in  the  histoty  of  the  priesthood 
afteT  the  dirision  of  the  kingdom.  Jeroboam  I.,  the  founder  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Israel,  is  treated  by  the  historixn  as  the  founder  also  of 
Israel's  worship  in  so  far  as  the  latter  differed  from  the  Judaean  ideal . 
**he  made  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  set  them  up  at  Bethel  and  gt 
Dan  ;  he  made  the  Bamoth-housesand  made  priests  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  rot  of  the  sons  of  I^eiri,  and  ordained  a  feast  in  the 
eighth  month  and  ascended  to  the  aliar  to  bum  incense"  (1  Kings  xii, 
38  seq.,  xiiL  33).  Here  indeed  after  the  wc)Uknown  manner  of  pioun 
pntgmattsm  rctrosiieaivc  validity  is  given  to  the  Deuteronomic  Law  wiiicli 
did  not  come  into  force  until  three  centuries  aAcrwuids,  and  judgment 
IS  thus  passed  in  accordance  with  a  hiitoricaUy  inadmissible  standard  ; 
mortover,  the  facts  on  which  the  judgment  is  based  are  on  the  one 
hand  100  much  gcni^raliscd,  and  on  the  other  hand  bid  too  exclusively 
to  the  charge  of  Jeroboam.  The  first  king  bears  the  weight  of  all  the 
sins  in  worship  of  all  bis  successors  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
But  the  recognition  of  the  sovereign  priesthood  of  the  ruler,  of  the 
formative  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  worehip,  is  just.  The 
most  important  temples  were  royal  ones,  and  the  priests  who  attended 
at  them  were  the  king'^  priests  {Amos  vii.  loscq.).  When  therefore  Jehu 
ovenhrew  the  houie  ui  Ahab,  he  did  not  exufi>ate  all  its  taoiibera  merdy, 
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and  its  officials  and  counters,  but  also  its  priesis  as  w«11 ;  they  too  \ 
servants  of  the  crou'n  and  in  positions  of  trust  (i  Kings  x.  1 1  ;  comp. 
1  Kings  iv.  5).  The  statement  ihat  they  were  chosen  at  the  pleasure 
of  [he  king  is  tlieteforc  lo  be  taken  a*  implying  that,  as  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  lime,  so  also  Inter  they  could  xnd  might  be  chosen  at 
pleasute  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  point  of  fact  the  sacred  office,  in  Dan  at 
least,  continued  from  the  period  of  the  Judges  down  lo  Ihc  Assyrian 
deportation  hereJilarj-in  the  family  of  Joimthan.  One  must,  nioreovci', 
avoid  imagining  that  all  the  "  houses  of  the  high  places  "  and  all  the 
priestly  posts '  belonged  to  the  king ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  so  all-pervadins  in  such  matieni.  At  this  period  most 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  public,  but  not  therefore  as  yet  on  that  account 
royal,  and  su  also  doubtless  there  were  numerous  priests  who  were  not 
servants  of  ihc  Icing.  The  preponderance  of  official  cultus  and  of  an 
official  personnel  10  carry  it  on  was  counteracted  in  the  nonhern 
kingdom  by  the  frequent  dynastic  changes  and  the  unattached  particu- 
larisR)  of  the  beiMtate  tribes ;  the  conditions  may  be  presumed  to 
hiive  developed  themselves  ■with  great  variety  and  freedom,  hereditary 
and  unhercditary  priests,  priests  with  independent  beT>efices  and  other* 
in  complete  poverty,  subsisting  side  by  side ;  the  variety  and  the  equality 
of  rights  enjoyed  by  all  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  lime. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  priesthood  lus  distinctly  consolidated 
itself  as  compared  with  its  former  condition,  and  gained  not  a  little  alike 
in  number  and  in  influence ;  it  has  become  an  important  power  in 
public  life,  wichoiJi  which  the  nation  cunnot  be  imagined.  It  would 
jicrhaps  be  somewhat  bold  to  assert  this  on  the  strength  merely  of  the 
brief  and  inadequate  indications  in  the  Book  of  King^  which  is 
chiefly  intcrented  in  the  extraordinary  interventions  of  the  prophets 
in  the  course  of  Israel's  history,  but  other  and  more  nulhentic  testi- 
monies justify  us  in  doing  so.  First  of  these  is  the  Blessing  of  Moses. 
an  independent  document  of  northern  hrael  which  speaks  for  iiselt. 
Here  we  ie:»d :  "Thy  Thummira  and  thy  Urim  belong  to  the  man 
of  thy  friendshijx  whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Mass-ih.  for  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah;  who  sailh  of  father  and  mother, 

'  Tlic  parallclion  between  "  Dnmotlvhontu"  anri  a  ptietilf  arp«inlinent  In  I 
Kinj^  >ii  31  Kcni\  not  lo  tie  caiu>]  merely.  WliUii  a  Bainali  may  he  a  ihapJe 
bIiht,  k  "  Eamalh<h<JtiM "  pretupp«aet  1  divine  imn^r,  nmi  rcnden  an  m.i>tuia 
fiec«tM(y> 
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I  have  never  seen  them,  and  acknowledgetli   not  his  brethren  nor 
knoweih  his  own  children — for  the}*  ob«cTve  thy  word  ntid  keep  thy 
covcoant.  ihcy  teach  J;icol»  tliy  judynicnts  and  Israel  thy   law;   they  | 
bring  savour  of  fnt  bcfurc  thee  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  J 
■Itor ;  bless,  O  J^rd,  his  strength,  and  acccjit  the  work  of  his  hands ;  | 
smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  u|)  against  him,  and  of  tlieni 
that  hate  him  that  they  rise  not  again  '  (Dcut.  xxxjii  K-i  t).     In  Litis 
|>ass3ge  the  priests  appear  as  a  strictly  close  coqxiralion,  so  close  that 
they  arc  mentioned  only  exceptionally  in  the  pluml  number,  and  for  the 
most  pan  are  Kpulccn  of  collectively  in  the  singular,  as  an  organic  unity 
which  embraces  not  merely  the  contemporary  members,  but  also  their 
anceston,  and  which  begins  its  life  with  Moses,  the  friend  of  Jehovah, 
who  as  iu  beginning  is  identified  with  the  continuation  just  as  the 
roan  is  idcntiticd  with  the  child  out  of  which  he  has   grown.     1'he 
history  of  Moses  is  at  the  sanie  time  the  tiistury  ofthe  prieats,  the  Ucim 
and  Thummim  belong— one  is  not  quite  sure  to  which,  but  ir  comes  to 
the  same  thing  ;  every  priest  to  whom  the  care  of  an  ephod  hax  been 
intrusted  interrogates  before  it  the  sacred  oracle.     I'he  first  relative 
clause  relating  to  Moses  passes  over  without  change  of  subject  into  one 
that  refers  to  tiic  priests,  so  that  the  singular  Immediately  falls  into 
plural  and  the  plural  bad:  to  the  singular.     Yet  this  so  strongly  marked 
solidarily  of  the  i)ric5thood  as  .1  profession  rests  by  no  means  upon  the 
natural  basis  of  family  or  clan  unity ;  It  Is  not  blood,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  abnegation  of  blood  that  constitutes  the  priest,  as  b  brought  out 
with  great  eniphasi*.     He  must  act  fur  Jehovah's  sake  as  if  he  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  neither  brethren  nor  children.     Blind  pre 
possession  in  people's  conceptions  of  Jud-iism  has  hitherto  ]>revented 
the  underttnnding  of  these  words,  but  they  are  thoroughly  unambiguous. 
What  tbey  say  is,  that  in  consecrating  himself  10  the  service  of  Jehovah 
a  nuan  abandons  his  natural  rclationshiiw,  and  sL-ver*  himself  from  family      . 
ties ;  thus,  with  the  biolhethood  of  the  priests  in  nurthem  Israel  the  V 
case  is  precisely  similar  as  with  that  of  the  religious  guilds  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets — the  Rcchahitcs,  and  doubtless  too  the  N'azarites  (Amos 
ti.  11  scq.) — also  native  thwc     Whosoever  chose  {or,  whomsoever  he  r 
chose)  was  made  pticst  by  Jeroboam — such  is  the  cicpression  of  the/ 
I  leuteronomie  redactor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  xtii.  33).     A 
historicil  example  of  what   has  been  said  is   afforded    by  the  young 
Samuel,  as  he  figures  in  the  narrative  of  his  early  years  contained  in 
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I  Sam.  t-iii.— a  narrative  which  certainly  reflects  ihc  condition  of  ihtnca] 
in  Ephraim  at  ihe  period  of  the  monamhy.  The  child  of  a  wctl-Io-do 
middle  class  tunity  at  Ramah,  in  the  district  of  Zuph  Kphnim,  h«  is 
even  before  his  birth  vowed  to  Jehovah  by  his  mother,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  attcTwnrds  is  handed  over  to  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh, — not  to 
become  a  Naiarite  or  one  of  the  Nethinim  in  the  sense  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  to  be  a  priest, — for  in  his  ministry  he  wcaix  the  linen  ephod, 
UntiifAoJbad,  and  even  the  pallium  (i  Sam  ii.  iS).'  And  it  is  made  very 
plain  that  the  mother's  .nct»  in  thus  giving  up  her  son,  who  is  property  _ 
hers,  or  (as  she  expresses  it)  lending  him  to  Jehm-ah  for  ever  (t  Sam.  ■ 
L  a8 :  ^Nttfia  ^^MTOtP),  is  rcguj-ded  as  a  renunciation  of  family  rights. 
The  circumstance  that  it  is  by  the  parents  and  not  by  Samuel  himself  that 
the  consecration  is  made  makes  no  material  difference  j  the  one  thing 
is  on  the  saire  plane  with  the  othLr,  and  doubtless  occuTred  as  well  as 
the  other,  although  seldumcr.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly 
have  been  the  rule  that  any  one  should  abandon  nut  parents  and 
brethren  merely,  but  also  wife  and  children  as  well  in  order  to  enter  the 
priesthood  j  in  DcuL  xxxiii.  9  this  is  adduced  only  as  an  extrente 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  sclf'Sacrifice.  In  any  case  it  b  not  to  be 
inferred  that  celibacy  was  demanded,  but  uniy  that  the  priestly  office 
was  often  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  man,  nut  to  speak  of  a 
biinity. 

So  fixed  and  influential,  so  indepenficnt  and  exclusive  had  the 
priesthood  become  at  the  dauftf  the  composition  of  the  Blessing  of 
Moses,  that  it  takes  a  place  01  its  own  alongside  of  the  tribes  of  the 
nation,  is  itself  a  tribe,  constituted,  however,  not  by  blood,  but  by  com- 
munity of  spiritual  interests.  Its  importance  is  brought  into  clearness 
CTcn  by  the  opposition  which  it  cncounlcni,  and  which  occasions  so 
vigorous  a  denunciation  of  its  enemies  llui  one  might  well  believe  the 
person  who  committed  it  to  writing  to  have  been  himself  a  priesL  The 
cause  of  the  hostility  is  not  stated,  but  it  seems  to  be  directed  simply 
against  the  very  exisienec  of  a  professional  and  Amly  organised  clergy, 
Olid  to  proceed  from  laymen  who  hold  fast  by  the  rights  of  the  old 
priestless  days. 

Next  to  the  Blessing  of  Moses  the  discourses  of  Hosea  contain  our 
most  important  materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  priesthood  of  Northern 

'  Cnmp.  Kunin,  111.  31  :  "t  tuw  tu  thee  iliat  wliich  is  In  mj'  womb  u  a  dc 
ef  Ibe  moKqac,  to  Mm  it." 
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Israel.  How  important  that  institution  vas  for  public  life  is  clear  fmtn 
his  expressions  ilsa  The  priests  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
people  ;  the  reproach  thnt  they  do  not  fulfil  their  high  vocation  proves 
in  ibe  fint  place  that  they  hive  it.  Degenerate  they  are,  to  be  sure  ;  in 
Hosca's  representation  ihey  are  seen  In  ilie  same  light  as  that  in  which 
the  sons  of  Eli  appear  as  dcscriticd  in  t  S;liii.  ii.  Z2  st^q.,  from  which 
description  one  conjectures  the  author  to  have  tieiivcd  his  colours  from 
«  «ate  of  matters  nearer  his  own  day  than  the  period  of  the  judges.  The 
piiests  of  Shechem  are  even  taxed  by  the  profihet  with  open  highway 
robbery  (vL  9)^  and  in  one  charge  after  another  he  nccuses  them  of  taking 
advantage  of  their  ofTice  for  base  gain,  of  neglecting  its  most  sacred 
duties,  and  in  this  way  having  the  principal  blame  for  the  ruin  of 
the  people.  "  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  yc  children  of  Israel,  for 
the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  bnd,  because 
there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  Cod  in  the  land,  (z.) 
There  is  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing 
adultery ;  Ihey  use  violence  and  add  murder  to  murder,  {j.)  There- 
fore the  land  mourneih,  and  everj-  creature  that  dwellelh  therein  Ian- 
guisheth,  even  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  }ica\-cn  ; 
and  even  the  fi%hes  of  the  sea  are  taken  aw.ty.  (4.)  Yet  let  no  man 
strive  and  no  nun  reprove ;  fur  the  people  do  just  as  their  priests. 
(5.)  Therefore  shall  ye  (priests)  stumble  on  that  day,  and  also  the 
prophets  with  you  on  that  night;  and  I  will  destroy  your  kin.  (6.) 
y>\\  people  arc  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,  because  yc  yourselves 
reject  knowledge  ;  I  will  therefore  reject  you  that  yc  shall  be  no  longer 
priests  unto  me  ;  ye  have  forgotten  the  doctrine  of  your  God,  so  will  I 
forget  your  children.  (7.)  The  more  they  arc,  the  more  they  sin 
againit  mc;  their  glory  iiiey  turn  into  shame.  (S.)  They  eat  up  the 
&in  of  my  people,  and  they  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquhy.  (9.)  And 
it  shall  be  as  with  the  people  so  with  the  priest ;  I  will  punl&h  them  for 
their  ways  and  requite  them  for  their  doings.  <io.)  They  shall  eat  and 
not  have  enough,  they  shall  commit  whoredom  aitd  shall  not  increase, 
because  they  have  ceased  to  take  heed  to  the  Lord"  (Hos.  iv.  i-io).' 

'  In  the  introductory  woH*  the  [>«o)>l«  ara  invited  to  h«ar  what  tl  it  thai  Jehovah 
CompUina  vl  ilicoi  (ur  \  -iva,  picvaiL^  (o  tueh  an  cmcm  that  the  canipl«<«  tuin  «f 
the  couuiry  It  incrii able  {vert.  1-3).  With  ihewoni  "jfei"at  Uic  beginning  of  the 
(olIo«ing  ven«  ihr  prophet  channel  ibe  cmine  of  hia  thought ;  &uin  lUe  pcapk  he 
p*»w»  tol)i«  piiettt;  llie  root  of  <he  geii^ml  comiplion  it  the  wa&l  of  divine  know- 
lciJ;:c  (iIk  knonledec  nnnielx,  that  "1  nill  hav«  mercy  and  potMCtificc;"  compsn 
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In  the  norlhern  Icingdom,  according  10  this,  the  spiritual  ascend- 
nncy  of  the  priests  over  the  i^cople  seeins  hardly  to  hare  been  lc&$' 
llian  that  of  the  prophets,  and  if  in  the  histor>'  we  hear  less  About  il,* 
the  explAration  is  lo  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  they  laboured  quietljr 
and  regularly  in  limited  circles,  taking  no  part  in  politics,  snd  fully- 
submissive  to  the  established  order,  and  that  fur  this  reaiion  t)tey 
attracted  less  notice  and  were  less  talked  about  than  the  prophets  who^ 
like  Elijah  and  Elisha,  stirred  up  Israel  by  tbeii  extraordinary  and 
oppositional  actioti. 

4.  In  Judah  the  nucleus  of  the  development  was  the  same  as  Jn 
Israel.     The  idea  that  in  Judah  the  genuine  Mosaic  priesthood  had  by 

Jcr.  x^t^\.  16),  and  for  ihii  the  piietti  are  to  lilame.  whoM  luk  )t  was  to  difline 
"kfwwLedge,"  but  who,  inateiid  of  thi«,  for  thrir  own  i*lfiih  int*re«s  rostercd  ihe 
tendency  or  th«  people  to  leck  Jehovah**  grac«  by  BuciiAce  mlicr  Ibun  bv  ri(;hlQ04n- 
nm.  For  if  11  be  canceO-cd  ihai  it  is  the  piinu  who  aie  oddtfMcJ  fruni  vcr.  6 
unwaidi^  then  il  i>  nut  cuy  to  Mrr  whjr  a  d)n.»gt  in  (lie  itddirr.  »1iuutd  take  place 
between  ver.  5  mid  v«r.  6,  e^ptcially  ai  llie  cD-oidlnatuiD  of  iiii««u  with  prnpheit 
Mcmi  mote  ronton  a  hie  in  vcr.  5  ihin  that  of  propliets  and  p*oplc.  At  ver.  4  in 
tliii  way  occupJcf  an  inicmicdjaie  pi/iUiun  between  the  complainl  made  a}-«bt»t  t)>e  h 
people  in  vcr».  i-j,  anil  that  a^nimi  the  )irintt  in  ver^  5-t(X  the  traruiiion  fiotii^^ 
ihe  Lme  to  ibc  oilier,  uidicaicil  liy  tbe  "jrei."  muil  occur  in  ii.  Howa  alirupily 
breakt  off  from  rcjironchin^  ihe  people,  "^'et  let  soman  airive and  no  man  reprove  " 
■—why  not,  itii:  wimU  t}iat  I'oliow  niu»t  eK[>lain.  In  ve-nc  4^  Kime  ciiCHmitance 
muii  be  (ncnii»ncd  which  cucume  the  people,  and  at  tlic  *aiiie  itm«  drawa  down 
indignation  upon  the  priciuwlio  are  the  ^uijeclt  of  the  fo!lowini>.  Thue  cunaidna- 
(tons  neceitaiily  deietmniie  Ilie  ilioui;lit  wiildi  wc  are  lo  eipeci,  nauiety.  ilili — "{tx 
ibe  yeopU  do  jiui  ai  their  pneM*."  Tlits  rneanin^  It  olMained  hythe  conjee* 
lural  leading  V^t333  'Djn  iiislcnJ  of  2'^032DV1.  Coiop.  vcr.  9.  'I'lie  ictiui)tin£ 
nS'  iDBsI  be  dcLclcd.  'I'lic  oidinary  view  »f  ver.  4  'w.  hardly  worih  rcfuiing.  The 
nav  ^K.  il  M  laid,  il  spoken  Crum  llie  people"*  |Kiinl  o(  view.  The  people  repel  (be 
propliei'ii  irpfoach  and  rebuke,  because  (;iich  ie  tbe  interpretation  of  vei.  4/)l)tey 
ibemielTct  hare  ita  icniplca  in  driving  ttmit  with  the  prictl.  "  Rwn,"  for  want  of 
iubj«c<ion  to  the  pri«i(s  i>  held  to  be  specially  wicked.  Uiii  ihc  prophet  Uwea 
would  baldly  have  cuniiiicred  it  a  capital  cflcnce  if  tlic  pcnplc  hod  wi(bbcU  frcon 
Ihe  priciis  (he  re»pcct  ai  whicli,  itcoidiii^  10  iiin  own  ]anuuai;e,  Uiey  were  «o  utterly 
unworthy.  Moreover,  every  exeffcilt  which  findt  in  ver.  4  a  reproach  brtraifbt 
againit  the  peo!>1e,  Icaiei  in  ol>tc»iiiy  ib^  point  at  which  (bo  (raaution  U  mada  from 
repioadi  uf  die  people  to  (epi-oach  of  the  piiciK. 

'  Accortling  to  3  Kiog*  avii.  17,  ^  the  fnrcitrn  colcmlet  introduced  by  lhs^| 
Aaiyrian*  in(o  Samaria  after  it  had  been  depopuitaied,  were  at  liral  devouTcd  by  Iioii»W 
hccanae  they  were  ignorant  of  th"  nght  way  of  honourinft  the  d«ity  of  the  Und. 
EMr^Addon  therefore  tent  one  of  the  exiled  SiiTiiariluii  priests  who  fixed  bi>  nbude 
■I  Beihcl,  tbe  ancient  chief  aanciunry,  and  inMructcd  (miQ>  the  Mtttcra  in  the 
mlqpon  of  ibc  god  of  (he  cotintiy.  Thia  preinppoaei  a  definite  ptieiihood,  wfaida 
miumiaed  ilttfUcvni  in  exile  for  a  considerable  tune. 
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the  grace  of  God  been  maintained,  white  in  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
s<- hiiiinaEic  priciiihood  had  iniruded  ilftclf  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and 
man's  device,  is  ihnt  of  the  later  Judx-iru  who  had  the  last  worft,  and 
were  therefore  of  courac  in  the  lighu  The  D'ne  Zadok  of  Jerusalem  as 
conUasted  with  tlic  U'ne  Eli  •w\vim  they  supeneded  were  origtoally 
illegitimate  (if  one  may  venlute  to  apply  a  conception  which  ai  that 
time  was  tjuite  unknown),  and  did  not  inhemiheir  ri^ht  from  the  fathers, 
but  had  it  ftom  David  and  Solomon.  They  always  remained  in  this 
dependent  condition,  ihey  at  all  times  walked,  as  i  Sam  li.  35  has  it, 
"  before  Jehovah's  anointed,"  as  liis  tenants  and  otficeis.  To  the  kings 
the  temple  was  a  part  of  their  palace  which,  as  is  shown  l>y  i  Kings  viL 
and  a  Kings  xL,  stood  upon  the  same  hill  and  was  conliguous  with  it ; 
lliey  plated  their  threshold  alongside  of  that  of  Jehovah,  and  made 
their  door-posts  adjoin  to  His,  so  that  only  the  wall  intervened  between 
J«ho\-ah  and  them  (£zck.  xliii.  8).  Ihey  shaped  the  ofRcial  cultus 
entirely  as  they  chose,  and  regarded  the  management  of  it,  at  least  so  far 
as  one  gathers  from  the  cjiitome  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Kings,"  as  the  main 
business  of  their  government.  They  iniroduced  new  usages  and 
abolished  old  ones;  and  as  they  did  so  the  priests  always  bent  to  their 
will  and  were  merely  their  executive  organs.  ^  That  ihey  were  at  liberty 
to  oRer  sacrifice  aUo  is  a  thing  of  courae ;  they  did  it,  howct'cr,  only  on 
exceptional  ocoisions,  such  as,  iicrhaps,  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  altar 
(a  Kings  xvi.  13,  13).  Even  with  Jeremiah,  wiio  as  a  rule  does  not 
consider  sacrifice  and  drawint;  near  to  Jehovah  (Xum.  xvL  5)  as  every 
man's  business,  t)ic  king  as  such  is  held  to  be  al^  the  supreme  priest ; 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  exile  and  the  fordgn  domination  his  hope 
lor  the  future  is :  "  Their  potentate  shall  be  of  therasL-lvcs,  and  their 
governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  I  will  cause  him  to 
draw  near,  and  he  shall  approach  unto  mc;  for  who  else  should  have 
the  courage  to  approach  unto  me?  saith  the  \jozA"  (xxx.  zi).  Kxckiel 
is  the  first  10  inotcst  against  dealing  with  the  temple  as  a  royal 
dcjKndency;  for  him  the  preroirative  of  the  prince  is  reduced  to  this, 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  the  public  cultus  at  his  own  expense. 

'ITie  distinction  between  the  Judasan  and  the  Israelite  priesthood 
did  not  exist  at  first,  but  arose  out  of  the  course  of  events.  7'he 
sheltered  and  quiet  life  of  the  little  state  in  the  south  presents  a  marked 

t  Compare  for  evaaiple  9  Kins*  sil.  J  Xf\.  (Joafh  an«i  Jehr/mda),  xn.   10  tcq, 
(Aliiu  anil  t'rijali),  ami,  Anally,  «l>sp.  xxiL  (Jo«t«h  hcmI  Hilkioli]- 
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conirnst  with  tlie  external  and  internal  conflicts,  the  easily  rsised  tunnml, 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  In  ihe  latter,  the  continual  agiiaiion  bTou}(hi 
extraordinary  personalities  up  to  t1ie  surfxce;  in  the  former,  institutions 
based  upon  the  !>ciinancnt  order  of  things  and  supported  by  permanent 
poivcrs  were  consolidated. '  Naturally  the  monarchy  itself  benefited 
most  by  this  stability.  The  king's  cultus,  which  in  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  waa  in  no  )>ositton  to  supersede  the  popular  and  independent 
wonhip,  easily  obtaincda  perceptible  prepondemncc  in  the  smaller  J  udah; 
the  king's  priesthood,  which  in  the  foroicr  was  incidentally  involved  in 
disaster  by  the  overthrow  of  llic  dynasty,  in  the  latter  gained  in  strength 
side  by  side  with  the  house  of  David — even  Aaron  and  Amminndab 
were  according  to  the  Priestly  Code  related  to  the  royal  family,  as 
Jchoiadi  and  Ahaziah  were  in  actual  fact.  Thus  at  an  early  period  was 
the  way  paved  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  nhich  Josiah  made  the 
king's  cultus  the  official  and  the  only  one  One  effect  which  accom- 
panied the  measures  he  took  was  naturally  the  exclusive  legitimation 
of  the  king's  priesthood  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  principle  of  heredity 
had  already  pervaded  the  other  priestly  families  so  thoroughly  that  to 
enter  any  secular  calling  was  nowhere  eiq^ccced  of  them.  The  Deuier- 
onomic  legislator  had  conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  carrying  on  their 
office  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  executing  it  there  on  beiialf  of  any  one 
who  requested  their  services  ;  but  this  regulation,  from  the  opposition 
of  the  It'ne  Zadok,  was  found  on  the  whole  impracticable  (3  Kings 
xsiii.  9),  although  doubtless  some  extraneous  elements  may  at  that  time 
have  succeeded  in  making  llieir  way  into  the  temple  nobiiity.  The 
bulk  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places  who  had  been  superceded  had  to 
content  themselves  (since  they  could  not  now  get  rid  of  tiieir  spiritual 
character)  with  being  degraded  among  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and 
with  admission  to  a  subordinate  share  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(comp.  I  Sam.  ii.  36).  It  was  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  pre<xilic  history, 
lliat  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Invites  arose  to  which  EzckicI 
is  at  pains  to  give  the  sanction  of  law. 

*  The  Kechabim,  who  «rOK  in  llic  nonhern  kinedom,  conlinu«4l  to  suImUi  la 
Juclati.  ukI  Jereiuiati  prophe»ic<}  to  them  itut  iljeie iliould  never  fall  ibem  ■  prially 
)i«aU  of  Ihn  rurally  of  itieir  (ouiuter  (nDiv.  19). 
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t.  On  ihc  whole  it  is  easy  here  to  bttng  the  successive  strata  of  the 
Pentaicuch  inio  co-ordination  with  the  recognisable  steps  of  the  historical 
development.  In  the  Jehovistic  legislation  there  is  no  word  of  priests 
(Exod.  XX— xxiii.,  xxxiv.),  and  even  such  precepts  as  "  Thou  shall  not  go 
up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  diticovered 
thereon  "  ( Exod.  xx.  j6)  are  directed  to  the  general "  thou,"*  that  is,  to  the 
people.  With  ihb  corresponds  the  fact  that  in  the  solemn  ratilicaiion 
ofthe  covenant  of  Sinai  (Kxod.  xxiv.  3-8),  it  is  young  men  of  the  children 
of  Israel  who  ofHciatc  as  sacrifices.  Elsewhere  in  the  jchoviat  Aaron 
(Exod.  iv.  14,  xxxii.  i  seq.)  and  Moses  (xxxiii.  7-11 ;  Dcut.  xxxiiL  S) 
figure  OS  the  founders  of  the  clerical  order.  Twice  (In  Exod,  xix.  aiand 
xxxiL  99)  mention  iii  made  of  other  pricais  besides ;  but  Exod.  xxxii.  39 
rests  upon  Deuteronomy,  and  even  Kxcid.  xix.  33  can  hardly  have  been 
an  original  constimen:  of  one  of  the  Jehovisiic  sources. 

3.  In  Deuteronomy  the  priests,  as  compared  with  the  judges  and 
the  jJTophcts,  take  a  very  prominent  position  <xvi.  iS-xviil  jj)  and 
constitute  a  clerical  order,  hereditary  in  numerous  families,  whose  privi- 
lege is  uncontested  and  therefore  also  does  not  require  protection. 
Here  now  for  the  first  lime  begins  the  regular  use  of  the  name  of 
Levites  for  the  priests,— a  name  of  which  the  consideration  has  been 
postponed  until  now. 

In  the  pre-exilic  literature  apart  from  the  Pentateuch  it  oocurt  very 
seldom.  First  in  the  prophets,  once  in  the  Hook  of  Jeremiah  ^xxxiii 
17-33),  in  a  passage  which  in  any  case  is  later  than  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaans,  and  ccnainly  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah.' 
The  use  ofthe  name  b  an  esiablisliod  thing  in  Ezekiel  (573  R.c),  and 
henceforward  occurs  without  interruption  in  tlie  wrhiiigs  of  the  later 
prophets,  a  sign  that  its  earlier  absence  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
accidental,  not  even  in  Jeremiah,  who  (peaks  so  frequently  of  the 
priests.^     In  the  historical  books  the  Levites  (leaving  out  of  account 


*  In  the  LXX,  citap.  xxxiiL  1^-16  Uwftniiiif;.  The  panllelUtn  betwwn  vcr«.  17- 
S3  ftlitl  SJ-afi  ■■  ilrlLing.  It  \or!k%  u  if  DaviJ  ■□•!  l^vi  aiotc  out  vF  o  qiUondcr. 
itanOing  of  ihe  familici  nxnlioncd  in  vcr.  24,  namely,  Judah  uid  E|)liraiin.  In  vaf 
CIV  ini  in  <wt.  36  li  an  mtctpulatlon. 

*  Eiclc.  x1.  46,  xlilL  19,  tliv.  10,  I  J,  k1*.  5,  xlviii.  It-ij,  33,  jl ;  lu.  UvL 
at ;  Zccb.  xii.  13  1  Mai.  ii.  4, 1^  iii.  > 
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I  Sam.  Tt.  15,  3  Snm.  xv.  94,  and  1  Kings  viiL  4,  xii.  31)'  occur  only 
in  the  two  ap{)endiceii  to  the  Kook  of  Judges  (chaps,  xvii.,  xviiL,  and 
xix.,  XX.),  ol  which,  however,  the  second  is  unhisioriral  and  late,  and 
only  the  first  is  certainly  pre-exilic.  Bui  in  this  case  it  is  not  ihc  Lcvitcs 
who  are  spoken  of,  as  elsewhere,  but  a  Leviu,  who  passes  for  a  grcnt 
rarity,  and  who  is  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  which  has  none. 
Now  liiis  Junathan,  the  ancestor  of  the  priests  of  Dan,  notwith- 
standing that  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  rqircscnted  as  a 
descendant  of  CJershom  the  son  of  Moses  {Judges  xviii.  30).  The  other 
anrieni  priestly  family  that  goes  back  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the 
Kphraimitic,  of  Shiloh,  appears  also  to  be  brought  into  connection  with 
Moses ;  at  least  in  i  Sam.  il.  2  7  (a  passage,  however,  which  is  certainly 
post-Dcutcionomic),  where  Jehovah  u  spoken  of  as  having  made  himself 
known  to  the  ancestors  of  Eli  in  F.g>'pt,  and  as  thereby  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  bestowal  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  clearly  Moses  who 
is  thought  of  as  the  recipient  of  the  revelation.  Historical  probability 
admits  of  the  family  being  traced  bock  to  Phinchaa,  who  during;  the 
caily  period  of  the  judges  was  priest  of  the  ark,  und  from  whom  the 
inheritance  on  Mount  Ephraiiu  and  also  the  second  son  o(  Eli  were 
named ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  the  mere  shadow  of  Hil 
younger  namesake,  as  the  latter  predeceased  his  father  and  was  of  quite 
secondary  importance  beside  him.  But  I'hinehas  is  both  mthe  Priestly 
Code  and  in  Josh.  xxiv.  33  (K)  the  son  of  FJeaiar,  and  Eleaur  is, 
according  to  normal  tradition,  indeed  a  son  of  Aaion,  but  nccordtng  to 
the  sound  of  his  name  (Elicter)  a  son  of  Mosca  along  with  Gershoui. 
Between  Aaron  and  Moses  in  the  Jchovistic  portion  of  the  Pentateuch 
no  great  distinction  is  made;  if  Aaron,  in  conliadistin^tiun  from  hii 
brother,  is  characterised  as  t/it  LcviU  (Exod.  iv.  14),  Moses  on  the  other 
hand  bears  the  priestly  staff,  is  over  the  sanctuary,  and  has  Joshua  to 
assiil  him  as  Eli  had  Samuel  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7-11).  Plainly  the  older 
claims  are  his ;  in  the  main  Jehovistic  source,  in  J,  Aatun  originally  does 
not  occur  at  all,*  neither  is  lie  luentioned  in  Dcut.  xxxiii.  8.     In  the 

*  Ufion  I  Sun.  vi-  15  all  iliat  in  necauiy  Iib«  been  uii'l  ni  p.  \&;  on  ■  Kin^ 
«iii,  4  tee.  p.  43.  That  I  Kiitgt  xil.  31  ptocMiI*  from  ihe  DeuicrAnomie  redftcior, 
tlic  (Ule  of  wW>«  wiiiu>£  \'  ■)"<  orticr  tl»iT  tho  second  half  of  ihc  exile,  need*  no 
jiKHif.  The  hopclcu  c«rnipli>ew  oi  %  Sam.  xv.  24 1  have  iIidwd  hi  Ttxtd.  SB.  Jmm. 
(UAUinsm.  1871V. 

>  Thkt  Aaron  wm  nnt  orismally  present  In  J.  but  owed  hii  ifilroduciion  la  iIm 
rcdictor  who  combiaed  J  vi<I  K  lo^tbrr  inio  J  E,  c^lei  Ix  sliaivn  Wtt  tt-ita  liMti,  rii,- 
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alogics  of  the  Priestly  Code  one  main  Iwanch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
is  still  called,  like  the  eldest  son  of  Moses,  Gershom,  and  another 
important  member  is  actually  called  Mushi,  i,t.,  the  MoKnite.    f 

It  is  not  impossible  thai  the  holy  ofiicc  may  have  continued  in  the 
fiainily  of  Mose-i,  and  il  is  very  lilccly  that  the  two  oldest  houses  in  which 
it  V3!i  hcTcdiury,  those  at  Dan  and  ni  Shiloh,  mny  have  cUiincd  in  all 
seriousness  to  have  been  descended  from  him.  Afteiward!',  as  DeuU 
Kmtiii.  8  seq.  informs  us,  all  priests  honoured  Moses  as  their  father,  not 
as  being  the  head  of  their  clan  but  as  beiny  the  foiinder  of  their  order. 
The  »me  took  place  in  Judah,  hiu  there  the  cleriol  guild  ultimattly 
acqotred  a  hereditary  character,  and  the  order  became  u  sort  of  clan. 
Ltviie,  previously  an  oflicial  name,  now  Iwcanie  a  patronymic  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  the  Lcvitcs  together  formed  a  blood-Wmship,^  a  tacc 
which  had  not  received  any  land  of  iu  own  indeed,  but  in  compensation 
hod  obtained  the  priesthood  for  its  hcritai^c.  This  hereditary  clergy 
wu  alleged  to  have  existed  from  the  very  beginnini;  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  even  then  as  a  numerous  body,  consisiinji  of  many  others 
besides  Moses  and  .>\aron.  Such  is  the  re|<rescntntion  made  by  the 
Deuteronomist  and  subsequent  writers,  but  in  Ueuteronamy  we  read 
chiefly  of  the  Leviies  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Judah  and  of  ihtfrietts 
the  tet^iia  in  }ciu,salcm,  seldom  of  Levi  as  a  whole  (x.  S  seq.,  xviii.  ■).* 

That  the  hercdiwry  character  of  the  priesthood  is  here  antedated  and 
really  firit  arose  in  the  later  period  of  the  Kings,  has  already  been  shown 
in  the  patiicuUr  inntatice  of  the  sons  of  Zadolt  of  Jerusalem,  who  were 
at  first  parvenus  and  afterwards  became  the  most  legitimate  of  the  legiti- 
mate- But  it  is  very  remarlLable  how  this  artificial  construction  of  a 
priestly  family, — a  con.f  truction  which  has  absolutely  nothing  perplexing 


1.  F«T  J«bi>viiVsit>«Mni>//tou|>|>rar  Wforc  Phnraoh  ii  in  J  gircii  to  Mn»«s  alnne  (vii. 
]4.s6|viU.  t],  viii.  ifitsol,  a.  I,  13. 1.  0:  ii  i»  only  in  ihc  icc|iicl  ihv  Aaron  upi^cnr^ 
atonjcwiihliim  fouiiimci,  n!u-tir»  when  rii.inioh  in  iliiiliM  xuminont  Matoaitd  Airon 
inonlnlouk  their  in lercasion.  But  itianjjcly  eiiau|[h  Aflr<>nbnflerwanlicom|tleUty 
ignoTol  A)ptin  I  Mm«*  alone  tntlcrt  antw«r,  ip«alci>  iol«ly  in  his  own  Mine  and  ii»t  in 
Auoa'i  aIm  [viiL  5,  2.1,  25  (9.  36,  39] ;  ix.  39%  and  ■Ithou^li  be  Iru  not  come  alunr. 
he  |[^  10  and  nukct  hi»  preyci  in  ihc  titignlni  (viii.  jt,  26[i>,  jo],  ix.  33.  >.  18),  llic 
chai>c»of  ihc  numbet  in  x.  17  1*  uniier  tliete  cl tcitfflicaiico  >u*picJoui  enough.  It 
apj)ean  lu  if  th«  Jehoviitic  editor  had  held  Aaron's  pr«wnc«  to  be  appropriate 
picciKl]'  at  tlie  inierteniun, 

*  The  iiiataocc  of  the   KeclubUe*  shows  how  mil;  ihe  IrantiiioD  could  1>« 
imde; 

*  On  De«t.  wvii.  ronparc  Kiwnen,  ThtoL  Tiidukr,,  l8;8,  p.  297. 
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in  itself— was  sug^estedand  favoured  by  the  ctrciunstance  that  in  rcrnoic 
antiquity  there  once  actually  did  exist  a  veritable  tribe  of  Levi  which  had 
already  disappeared  before  the  i>eriod  of  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  This 
tribe  belonged  to  the  group  of  the  four  oldest  sons  of  Leah, — Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,— uho  arc  always  enumerated  together  in  this 
order,  and  who  settled  un  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the 
wildcincss.  Singularly  no  one  of  them  succeeded  in  holding  its  own 
except  Judab ;  all  the  others  became  absorbed  among  the  inbabitanis 
of  the  wilderness  or  in  other  branches  of  their  kindred.  The  earliest 
to  find  this  destiny  were  the  two  t^bcs  of  SinieoTi  and  Levi  {in  Gen. 
xlix.  regarded  as  one),  in  consequence  of  a  catastrophe  which  must  have 
befallen  them  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  the  judges.  "Simeon 
snd  Levi  are  brethren,  their  shepherds'  staves  are  weapons  of  slaughter ; 
O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  iheir  assembly]  mine  honour,  be  thou 
fat  from  their  band  I  for  ihey  slew  men  in  their  anger,  and  in  their 
self-will  they  houghed  oxen;  ctirscd  be  their  anger — so  fierce!  and 
their  wrath — so  cruel !  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them 
over  Israel !"  (fJcn,  xlix.  5-7).  The  olTcnce  of  Simeon  and  I^vi  here 
rebuked  cannot  have  been  committed  against  Israelites,  for  in  sudi  a 
case  the  thought  could  not  have  occurred,  which  is  here  emphatically 
repelled,  that  Jacob,  that  is  to  s.iy,  Israel  as  a  whole,  could  have  made 
common  cause  with  them.  What  is  here  spoken  of  must  be  some 
crime  against  the  Canaanite^,  very  probably  the  icienticai  crime  which  is 
charged  upon  the  two  brothers  in  Gen.  xxxiv.,  and  which  there  also 
Jacob  (ver.  30)  repudiates, — the  treacherous  attack  upon  Shechem  and 
Dias^icre  of  its  inhabitants,  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made.  In  Judges  ix.  it  is  related  that  Shechem,  until  then  a  flourishing 
town  of  the  Cannanitcs,  with  whom  moreover  Ismelite  elements  were 
already  beginning  to  blend,  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Abimclcch, 
but  it  is  quitft  impossible  to  bring  into  any  connection  with  this  the 
violent  deed  of  Simeon  and  I.evi,  which  must  have  token  place  earlier, 
although  also  within  the  period  of  the  judges.  The  conscquencca 
of  their  act,  the  vengeance  of  the  CanaanJtes,  the  two  tribes  had  to  bear 
alone;  Israel,  according  10  the  indication  given  in  Gen.  yXvu.  6,  xxxiv. 
30,  did  not  feel  any  call  to  inietferc  on  their  behalf  or  maVe  common 
cause  with  them.  Thus  they  fell  to  pieces  and  passed  out  of  sight, — 
in  the  opinion  of  their  own  nation  a  just  fate.  In  the  historical  books 
they  are  never  again  mentioned. 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  this  l,evi  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 
a  mere  shadow  of  the  caste  which  towards  the  end  of  the  nionaichy 
arose  out  of  Ibe  separate  priestly  fsmliies  of  Judah.  Ilie  utterance 
given  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7  puts  the  brothers  on  an  exact  cqualii)',  and 
assigns  to  iheni  an  extremely  secular  and  blood-thirsty  character. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  idea  of  Levi's  sacred  calling  or  of  his  dispersion 
as  being  conditioned  thereby  ;  the  dispersion  is  a  curse  and  no  biestsin);. 
ftn  annihilation  and  no  establishment  of  his  special  character.  But  it 
is  e<iuaUy  an  iropossibility  to  derive  the  caste  fiora  the  tribe ;  there  is 
no  real  conneaion  between  the  two,  all  the  intermediate  links  are 
wanting ;  the  tribe  sitecumbed  at  an  early  date,  ajid  the  nse  of  the  casie 
was  very  late,  and  demonstrably  from  unconnected  beginnings.  But  in 
these  circumstances  the  coincidence  of  name  is  also  very  puzzling: 
Ijcvi  the  third  son  of  Jacob,  perhaps  a  mere  patronymic  derived  from 
his  mother  Leah,  and  IjCvl  the  official  piiesL  If  it  were  practicablo 
[0  find  a  convincing  derivation  of  Levi  in  its  later  use  from  the 
appclU.tivc  mcanin.^'  of  the  root,  ihen  one  might  believe  tbe  coin' 
ctdencc  to  be  merely  fortuitous,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  The 
solution  therefore  has  been  suggested  that  the  violt-nt  disitohition  of  the 
tribe  in  the  period  of  the  judges  led  the  individual  Lcvites,  who  now 
were  landless,  to  seek  their  maintenance  by  the  exercise  of  sacrificial 
functions ;  this  lay  10  their  hand  and  wa«  successful  because  Moses  the 
roan  of  God  had  belonged  to  their  number  and  had  transmitted  to  them 
by  herediury  succession  a  certain  prWcrcniial  claim  to  the  sacred  office. 
But  at  that  time  ]iTi>cstly  posts  were  not  numerous,  and  such  an  enirartctf 
of  the  Leviles  tn  masse  into  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  that  enrly  time  iii 
in  view  of  the  infrequency  of  the  larger  sanctuaries  a  very  difficult 
assumption.  It  is  perhaps  correct  to  say  thai  Moses  actually  was 
descended  from  Levi,  and  that  the  later  significance  of  the  name  Lcviie 
is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  him,  In  point  of  fact,  the  name  does 
sppear  10  have  been  fiiven  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the  descendants 
aiKl  relations  of  Moses,  and  not  to  have  been  transferred  until  a  laief 
period  to  those  priests  as  a  body,  who  were  quite  unconnected  with 
him  by  blood,  but  who  all  desired  to  stand  related  10  him  as  their  head. 
Here  it  will  never  be  possible  to  get  beyond  conjecture 

3.  While  the  clerical  tribe  of  the  Levita  is  slill  brought  forward 
only  modestly  in  Deuteronomy  (x.  S  seq.,  xviii.  i ;  Josh.  xiii.  14.  ^j),  it 
is  dealt  with  in  very  tea]  eam-est  in  the  PriMily  Code.    The  trtbt  «f 
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Lm  (Nun),  i.  47,  49,  iii.  6,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  3)  is  given  over  by  ihe  remaining 
tribes  lo  the  sanctuary-,  is  catnlogueil  according  to  the  genealogical ' 
tj'stera  of  its  Tamilies,  reckons  aa.ooo  male  members,  and  even  re^j 
teivcs  a  sort  of  tribal  territory,  the  forly-etght  Ixvitical  cities  O'"^-  *"-V- 
At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  already  spoken  of  a  forward 
step  made  in  the  Priestly  Code,  connected  with  this  enlargement  of] 
the  clci^y,  but  of  much  greater  importance;  hitherto  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  between  clergy  and  laity,  while  here  ihcrc  is  introduced 
the  great  division  of  the  order  itself  into  sons  of  Aaron  and  Levitci  Not 
in  Deuteronomy  only,  but  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  apart  from 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles,  Levite  is  the  priest's  title  of  honour.  1^ 
Aaron  himself  is  so  styled  in  the  often-ciuoted  passage,  Exod.  iv.  14,*] 
and  that  too  to  <!cnole  bis  calling,  not  Ms  famil)',  for  the  laiier  lie  hasJ 
in  common  with  Moses,  from  whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  intended  to] 
distinguish  him  by  the  style,  "thy  brother  the  Levlte."  In  Dcuter-3 
onomy  we  are  struck  by  the  deliberate  empha&is  laid  on  the  equal  right' 
of  all  the  Lcvttcs  to  sacriBcial  service  in  Jerusalem — "The  priests* 
the  Lcvttcs,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  portion  or  inbcrt- 
tancc  with  Israel ;  they  shall  cat  the  offerings  of  Jcho^-ah  and  his 
inheritance.  ...  And  if  a  Lcvite  come  from  any  of  thy  cities  out  offl 
all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned,  and  come  to  the  place  which  Jehovah 
ihall  choose,  then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God  as 
all  his  brethren  the  Leviics  do  who  stand  there  before  Jehovah"  (Deut^fl 
aviil  t,  6,  J).  Here  the  legislator  has  in  view  liis  main  enactment,  vir., 
the  abolition  of  all  places  of  worship  except  the  temple  of  Solomon; 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  priests  of  these  could  not  be  allowed 
to  starve^  Therefore  it  is  that  he  impresses  it  so  often  and  .10  earnestly 
on  the  people  of  the  provinces  that  in  their  sacriticial  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  they  ought  not  to  forget  the  Levite  of  their  native  plaoe^  but 
should  carry  him  with  them.  For  an  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
development  this  is  very  important,  in  so  far  as  it  »hows  how  the  i>osi- 
tion  0/  the  liCvites  outside  of  Jerusalem  was  ihreaiened  by  the  centrali- 
aalion   of  the  worship.    In  point  of  fact,  the  good  intention  of  the 

'  £so(l,   JT.    T4  ;  n«ul.  sxsiii,  8 ;  Jutl^M  xrir,   scq.t   EximI.  xkkil  j6-38  ;  Deul.  j 
t.  %  Mq.,  sti.  13,  ij(  K<|.,  xW.  37,  39,  svi,  I  ti  li|>  Kvii.  ^  i3,  xvlii.  i-S,  «xiv.  8,  xsviL 

9,  14.  vfM.  %  ij  :  Jcah.  iiL  3.  liii,  14.  jj,  wv.  3  inj..  xwiil.  7  ;  Judfia  «ut.  ict).| 
I  Sam.  vL  15:  I  Kinss  xii.  ]i  ;  J«t.  xxxiii.  17-22:  Eick.  xliv.  S  tcq.;  Im.  IrvI.  31 
Z««li.  xii.  13  i  M*l.  ii.  4,  8,  iii.  3.    Onlj  l)i«  ^osa^  1  Sim.  xv.  34,  ancl  |  Kii^  «itU] 

4  (cuiD{xitc,  liowevcr,  3  Chioa.  v,  J)  can  r«al  upon  ih<  I'licsily  Coile, 
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tuteronomisi  proved  impoasible  of  realisation;  with  the  high  places 
fell  also  the  priests  of  the  high  places.  In  so  far  as  tliey  continued  Xo 
have  any  part  at  all  in  the  sacred  service,  they  had  to  accept  a  position 
of  sobofxlination  under  the  sons  of  Z^idok  (3  Kings  xxiii.  9).  Perhaps 
Grtf  was  cotteci  in  referring  to  iliis  the  prophecy  of  i  Sam.  ii.  36, 
according  to  which  the  descendants  of  the  fallen  house  of  Eli  are  to 
come  to  the  firmly  established  rcgius  priest,  to  Iwg  for  an  alms,  or  to 
say,  "  Put  mc,  I  pray  ihce,  into  one  of  Ihc  priests'  offices,  that  I  may  cat 
a  piece  of  bread:"  that  historically  the  deposed  Levilcs  had  no  very 
intimate  connection  with  those  ancient  companions  in  misfortune  is  no 
serious  objection  to  such  an  interpretation  in  Ihe  case  of  a  post- 
Deuteronomic  writer.  In  this  way  arose  as  an  illegal  consetiuencc  of 
Josiah's  reformation,  the  distinclion  between  priests  and  l.evi[e5.  With 
Eiekiel  this  distinction  \%  still  an  innovation  requiring  jusiilicaiioii 
artd  sanction;  with  the  Priestly  Code  it  is  a  "  statute  for  ever,"  although 
even  yet  not  absolutely  undisputed,  as  appears  from  the  Priestly  vctbion 
of  the  story  of  Korah's  company.'  Fur  all  Judaism  subsctitient  to 
Ezra,  and  so  for  Christian  tradition,  the  Priestly  Code  in  thli  matter 
also  has  been  atithoritatirc.  Instead  of  the  Deutvronomic  formula 
"the  priests  the  Lcvitcs"  we  henceforward  have  "  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,"  particularly  in  Chtonicles,'  and  in  the  ancient  versions  (he 
old  usus  toquendi  is  frequently  corrected,' 

'  I>i«!4Tled  refer«iii:«(  to  the  hl'lorical  truth  ue  founil  alto  tn  Num.  xvij.  15  aixl 
xviii.  33,  paiwiagn  which  are  <<iiinlclli(;iblc  nport  from  I^k.  kliv.  Compare  Kucncn, 
Titol.  Tijiluhn^  1S7S,  |L  tjS^ci]. 

'  Exccfit  in  1  Chioii.  *.  5,  i\i.  37, 

'  A^..  Joth.  ill  Jiiirl  [u.  Ivvi.  31  in  th«  LXX;  TVtur.  xvill.  1  ud  Jii^f^  kvii.  13 
IB  Jciuriw  ;  Bnd  iiimiy  puiii.igc*  in  ihe  .'^ytiac.  On  ihc  ciH)ri«K  o«l  oTlhcnvovrj^ani- 
Miion  ti  ihc  teiniilc  fcri^mifii  iiflct  ihc  exile,  tee  Viikc,  p.  568,  Gf«f  [in  Mcix'4 
ArtMo,  I.,  jx  335  Kq.l,  tiiil  Kucncn  [GmitJimtt,  a.  p.  104  ■eq.).  With  Zrrubbsbcl 
and  Joshua,  (oiii  pricily  F;tmillc«i  4189  pvnmu  in  olT,  letumerl  (lom  [iabylun  in  538 
(f'lirft  ii.  36- J9) :  wiih  Eira  in  45S  »me  two  ramlllM  in  a^iliiinn,  but  the  number  o( 
|wtM>ti(i(  not  '■tatni  (viii.  3).  Oi  Lcritci  thtrcctimt  on  liic  lirrt  uccuMun  74  (ii,  40) ; 
on  ihcMcaikil,  of  tlkc  1500  men  who  mciat  ihc  ren>ict*oax  appointed  br  Fcia  to  mahe 
iho  Journey  iKfon|>lt  ilicwilderncu,  not  une  was  a  Lcriie.and  il  waxanlyonthc  urgeni 
n|n«wiiiailoti(of  t1«  <ciibe  that  (ontr  thirty  wer«  at  Can  Induced  10  join  ihe  comimny 
(•ill,  I  J-aet.  How  tan  »e  explain  thin  picponcloranec  of  prtctt*  <i»er  l.«vitei,  which 
k  uill  ftur|>ti*ine  cvcH  if  Ihe  individual  ri;;ures  arc  not  to  be  talten  as  aaci? 
Cettainifit  cannot  \k  aicountcd  for  if  th-c  true  of  matters  Tot  a  tUouiand  yean 
had  been  ibat  t«pre<etitc<l  in  ihe  i*rie^ily  Code  and  in  Chronicle*.  On  tha 
Dihef  kind,  all  perpletity  vaniibei  if  Ihe  [.cviir*  were  llie  des'ioded  prietitt  of 
the  h'Sh  pUcc>  orjiidak     TIicm  were  certainly  ooi  on  ihc  whole  more  uaincntiu 
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The  copcstone  of  the  sacred  structure  rcarctl  by  ihe  legiilatiun  ai 
the  middle  boolu  of  the  PcnUtcuch  is  the  high  priest  As  the  .^aionilcs 
are  above  the  Lcvitcs  so  is  ^Varon  himself  abo^c  his  sons;  in  his  person 
cuhnirntCH  thi-  development  of  the  unity  of  woxtiliip  inaugurated  by 
Deuteronumy  and  the  ^ency  of  Josiah.  No  figure  of  such  tncom- 
parable  importance  occuni  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament;  a  high 
priest  of  pre-eminent  sanctity  is  .still  unknown  to  Eiekiel  even.  Even 
before  the  exile,  it  is  true,  the  temple  wcrship  at  Jerusalem  had  become 
so  magnilicunt  and  its  personntJ  so  numcious  as  lo  render  necemuy  on 
orderly  division  al  offices  and  a  gradation  of  lanks.     In  Jeremiah's  time 

ibftD  the  Jeiusal«cn  callcgc,  and  (he  piMp«ct  of  t1icnc«for«vttd  not  b«Inc  pet- 
milled  to  ucrifice  m  iheii  native  Innd,  but  af  likvinc  alaughicrins  and  washing 
for  lolc  duiicB,  cannot  Lave  been  in  noy  way  vci)'  aiimciivc  i«  tlicm  )  one  n>i 
IiarJIy  likmc  ihcm  if  tlicy  were  dUincIincvl  voluniniilv  lo  lawcc  thcmtctrrt  to  iIm 
poiilion  of  incte  lalxjurera  under  ihe  am*  of  ZjilIciU.  HnidcJi,  it  may  he  lalien  fur 
grantetl  tlint  many  (and  more  porikuUrly  Levliicfll)  blenicntt  not  otiginally  b<lDnciiig 
lo  it  Imd  in-moiiicU  lo  ninkc  way  into  llic  rank>  of  the  Solomonic  |)ri«)>th(ioil ;  tliK  ail 
wrrc  nut  lucooiM  (Ei.ia  ii.  61)  almwR  llmt  many  nioJi:  llic  altcnipt,  and  c^nsiiki-ns 
Ilia  (Me  with  which  (genealogies  haary  with  age  wetctlieii  iiiaiinfncturc<lan<l  acceiitcil, 
evety  tudi  BitrmpI  cannot  have  failci). 

Haw  ihcn  came  il  to  peu  thni  ftficrwardu,  atone  muit  conclude  fran  tbe  Uati- 
ineiiUinClirDiiicles  tlieLcv>ic:iitQodlo  tticpncAUinspcDporiioiiiiuniuchiiuHVDcatly, 
iCcrcn  then  not  quite  fully  coireiptindint;  to  [lie  law?  Siniply  by  the"  Lcniiiing'* 
•f  alien  fomilicn.  At  first  in  the  comniuntty  of  ihe  lec^md  lemple  the  Ifrltes 
«oniiiiueii  to  be  lilKtingaislicd  Troin  Ihe  tlnycn,  puriert,  and  Ncthinmi  (Etta  iL  ll-jSJi 
{nildii  which  from  ihc  oui»«  wctc  mudi  mote  nunierom  and  wliidi  ropiiily  grew  (Nah. 
ai.  17,  19,  36  i  Kii.  iS  nci]. ;  1  Chron.  ik.  16, 12,  35).  Itut  llic  diaiinctiuu  lud  tii 
fact  nn  longei  auy  aciual  baili,  once  tbe  Levlto  Itad  been  degraded  lo  ibe  rank  of 
ieiiipl«-*erviian  and  liecome  Nelhinimloihc  prietU  (Num.  iii.  9).  Hence,  wtietelbc 
Chronicler,  who  Is  at  the  lame  lime  ilie  author  of  lite  Bookt  of  Kiia  and  Nchemlah, 
it  nol  rcprodttciDi;  oJd  aoiitccs  but  i*  writing  Ireely,  he  recoil*  the  singer*  al>o  anl 
the  pciicis  aa  Lcvlies.  By  arlificiul  tenntouiet  of  laiher  a  luui^b  and  ready  kbd 
the  three  familieiof  sinsov  Ilemaa,  Aiaph,  and  Eihui  aic  iiacod  np  (I  Oiron.  «i. 
I  seij.)  lu  ilie  old  Ixtvilicnl  families  of  Kohalh,  Cenlion,  and  Memrl  (>ee  Ciiaf,  at 
above,  p.  3ji  ;  and  EwnJd,  iil  p.  380  t<qA  llnw  far  the  uUtinction  between 
■be  Nelhiiiiiu  aad  the  Lcviica  wat  artctwatdi  maimaiTied  {Josh.  tx.  11  ^c<). ;  1 
Eidr,  i.  3;  Eira  viiL  20>  is  nul  dear.  It  wuuld  not  be  amiM  if  Etckiel's 
Intcniionof  Ixitiiihinj;  foreigners  from  the  lemjilc  found  its  fnltilmciii  only  Ilironcli 
these  heathen  hieioduli,  the  Mchunltn,  ilie  NcphiKim,  the  son*  of  SlialniiU,  and 
the  iilhcrt  whiiMfur«>gn-ioundin|;uam»arc  given  in  Eita  ii.  4^  te<j.,<iibt>in>n]-Bdai^ 
aim  into  the  iiibe  ol  Levi  by  sriificial  senealoijiea.  A  pemiiai  side  lisbi  b  ihr«wii 
upon  the  couraeof  development  by  the  fact  that  ihe  slngcra  who  in  tlsia's  tune 
were  not  yet  eeeii  Levim,  afierwanla  felt  shame  in  being  so,  and  detired  al  lea*t 
enemally  to  be  pla«cd  on  an  equality  wiih  pricrta.  They  be^gfii  of  Kiiik  Afitppa 
■1 1-  to  oliiaiii  for  thctu  llie  peuniMiun  u(  the  ayncdtimn  W  wear  the  while  pDcstty 
•Irew-  _  .     .      ... 
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tlie  priests  constituted  a  guild  divided  into  clitsset  or  families  with  eldera  &t 
their  head  ;  the  princiiial  priest  )md  a  potent  voice  in  the  nppointment  of 
itis  inrvrior  colleagues  { i  Ssam.  ii.  36) ;  alongside  of  him  stood  (he  second 
priest,  the  kecpen  o(  the  threshold,  the  captain  of  the  watch  as  holders 
of  prominent  chnr^it.'  But  in  the  Law  the  position  of  Aaron  is  not 
merely  supcnor  but  iini<|ue,  like  thai  of  t)ie  Pope  in  relation  to  the 
episcopate  ;  his  sons  act  under  hLs  oversight  (\um.  iii.  4)  ;  he  alone  is  the 
one  fully  qualified  priest,  the  embodiment  of  alL  that  is  holy  in  Israel 
He  alone  bears  the  Urim  and  Thummin)  and  the  Kphod;  the  Priestly 
Code  indeed  no  longer  knows  what  iho«e  nnicles  are  for,  and  it  confounds 
the  ephod  of  gold  with  the  ephod  of  linen,  the  plated  image  with  the 
[iriesily  robe  ;  but  the  dim  recollections  of  these  serve  to  enhance  the 
magical  chann  or"  Aaron's  nuje^tic  adommenL  He  alone  may  enter 
into  tlie  holy  of  holies  and  there  offer  incense  ;  ttie  way  at  other  times 
inaccessible  (Nch.  vL  10,  1  r)  is  o\xri  to  him  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment. Only  in  him,  at  a  single  point  and  in  a  single  inometil,  has 
Israel  immediate  contact  with  Jehovah.  Tbe  epex  uf  the  pyraioid 
touches  heaven. 

The  high  priest  stands  forth  as  absolutely  sovereign  in  his  own 
domain.  Down  to  the  exile,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sanctuary  was  the 
|*aperty  of  the  king,  and  the  priest  was  his  servant ;  even  in  K;(ekiel, 
who  on  the  whole  is  labouring  towards  emancipation,  the  prince  has 
nevertheless  a  very  great  importance  in  the  temple  still;  to  him  the 
dues  of  the  people  are  paid,  and  the  sacrificial  expenses  are  in  return 
defrayed  by  him.  In  the  IMirstly  (?<ide,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dues 
are  ]iaid  direct  into  the  sanctuary,  the  worship  is  perfectly  aulonumoui^ 
and  has  its  oviH  bead,  huKiin.^  not  from  man  but  from  the  grace  of  God. 
Nor  'i%  it  merely  the  autonomy  of  religion  that  b  represented  by  the  iiigh 
priest ;  he  exhibits  also  its  supremacy  over  fsrael.  He  docs  not  carry 
Kceptre  and  sword;  nowhere,  as  Vatke  (p.  539)  well  remarks,  is  any 
attempt  made  lu  claim  for  him  seculat  power.     But  just  in  virtue  of 


'  Tlic  Kjohea  ba>ruh  fini  occun  in  a  Sini.  x*.  37.  biu  beie  WCVX  (to  read,  indmrl 
nf  nMriD)  eoiDft  from  the  Inierpolatot  of  vcr.  34,  So  ti^aia  1  ICin^  xii.  ri, 
^1)n  jnsn,  1.ut  j  Kinc*  w.  i»  frum  iHe  mbic  liinJ  as  3  Kiiini  x*i.  10  scq.  nad  »»ii, 
fctq.  EI>ewl>iie«rhirDSmpVilwpri«ii."  Compaic  liCM'lct  2Ki>igs)iix.  2:  Jer. 
X17.  t ;  3  Kiitfi  Kxiii.  4,  XEV.  lt$ ;  Jer.  xx.  t,  xxii.  15,  36.  In  I  Sam.  ii.  36  'jncD 
"  incan'''r3i(«  me,"  iliuwi  iliU  rUHS  inmi  mean  "pricsily  guiW,"  or"ortler."  In 
cvnHt«ti«B  with  tha  nam*  *1>  i(  iv  n^tfiwoitlty  that  TMSO  i*  panillel  wilh  HI?  in 
In.  xfv.  I. 
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his  spintual  dignity,  &s  the  head  of  the  prie9ihood,  he  is  liead  of  the 
iheocucy,  and  so  much  so  th.it  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  alongside 
of  him  J  a  llieof  raiic  king  beside  him  cannot  be  thought  of  (Num. 
xxviL  3i:).  He  alone  is  the  responsible  representative  of  the  collective 
nation,  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  are  written  on  his  breast  and 
shoulders;  his  transgression  involves  iht  whole  jKOple  in  guilt,  and  \% 
atoned  for  as  that  of  the  whole  people,  while  the  princes,  when  thctr  »n- 
offerings  arc  compared  with  his,  appear  as  mere  private  persons  {Lev. 
1^-  3i  '3>  33,  ix.  7,  xvi.  6).  His  death  makes  an  epoch;  it  is  when 
the  high  priest — not  the  king — dies  that  the  fugitive  slajier  obtains  his 
amnesty  (Num.  xxxv.  aS),  At  his  investiture  he  receives  tlie  chrism 
like  a  king,  anil  is  called  accordingly  the  anointed  priest;  he  is  udomcd 
with  the  citadeni  and  tiara  (I'liek.  xxt.  31,  A.V.  36)  like  a  king,  and  like 
a  king  too  he  wears  ihe  purple,  that  most  unpricstly  of  all  raiment,  of 
which  he  liiercfoic  must  divest  himself  when  he  goes  imo  the  holy  of 
holies  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  What  nuw  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  fact, — that 
he  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  worship,  in  this  quality  alone,  and  without 
any  political  attributes  besides,  or  any  share  in  the  government,  is  at 
the  same  time  at  the  head  of  the  nation?  What  but  that  civil 
power  has  been  wiih<Irawn  from  the  nation  and  its  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  that  Israel  has  now  merely  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
existence?  In  the  eyes  of  the  Priestly  Code  Israel  in  point  of 
laci  is  not  a  people,  but  a  church  ;  worldly  affairs  are  ta  removed 
from  it  and  arc  never  touched  by  its  laws;  its  lii'c  is  spent  in  religious 
services.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  church  of  the  second 
temple,  the  Jewish  hicrocracy.  in  a  form  i>ossible  only  under  foreign 
domination.  It  Is  customary  indeed  to  designate  in  the  Law  by 
the  ideal,  or  in  other  words  blind,  name  of  theocracy  that  which  in 
historical  leahiy  is  usually  called  hierarchy:  but  lo  imagine  that  with 
the  two  names  one  has  gained  a  real  distinction  is  raeiety  to  deceive 
oneself.  But,  tlits  seU-dcception  accomplished,  it  b  easy  further 
to  carry  back  the  hierocratic  churchly  constitution  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  because  it  excludes  the  kingship,  and  thtn  either  to  assen 
that  it  was  kept  secret  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  judges 
and  the  monarchy,  or  to  use  the  liaion  as  a  lever  by  which  to  dislocate 
the  whole  of  the  traditional  history. 

To  any  one  who  knovis  anything  about  history  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  so  called  Mosaic  theocracy,  which  nowhere  suits  the 
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circamstsnces  of  the  enilier  pe^od!^  and  of  which  the  prophets,  even  in 
th^  HUM  ideal  delineations  of  the  Israelite  slate  as  it  otight  1o  be. 
have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea,  it,  so  to  speak,  a  perfect  (it  for 
poU-eiiltan  J  uduism,  and  had  its  actuality  only  ihcrc.  Foreign  rulers  had 
then  rcliercd  the  Jews  of  all  concern  abuut  secular  a/Tiiin  ;  they  had  it 
in  their  power,  and  were  indeed  compelled  to  give  themselves  wholly  up 
to  sacred  things,  in  which  they  wcic  left  completely  unhampered.  Thus 
the  temple  became  the  sole  centre  of  life,  and  the  prince  of  the  temple 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  commonwealth,  to  which  also  the  control  of 
political  affairs,  so  far  as  these  were  still  left  to  the  nation,  naturally  fell, 
there  being  no  other  head.'  Tne  Chronicler  gave  a  corresponding 
number  of  high  priests  to  the  twice  twelve  generations  of  fony  years 
each  which  were  usually  assumed  to  bare  ebpsed  between  the  exodus 
and  the  buiidins  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  again  between  that  and  the 
close  of  the  captivity ;  the  official  terms  of  office  of  these  high  priests,  of 
whom  hiitor)-  knows  nothing,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  reigns  of 
judges  and  kings,  according  to  which  reckoning  was  presiously  made 
(i  Chroo.  V.  39,  scq.).  One  sees  clearly  from  Siracb  L,  and  from  more 
than  one  statement  of  Josephus  {e.g..  Ant.,  iviii.  4.  3,  xx.  1,  11),  hcnv  m 
ihcdccoraiions  of  Aaron  (where,  however,  the  UrimandThiunmim  were 
wanting  ;  Nch.  vii.  6$)  people  reverenced  a  transcendent  majesty  which 
I  had  been  left  lo  the  |>eo|)lc  of  God  as  in  some  sense  a  coinpciuaiion 
Tor  the  earthly  dignity  which  had  been  losL  Under  tbc  rule  of  the 
Oreelts  the  high  priest  became  elhnarch  and  president  of  the  syned- 
rium  ;  only  through  the  pontificate  was  it  pouible  for  the  Hacmonteana 
to  attain  to  power,  but  wiien  i hey  conjoined  it  with  full-blown  secular' 
Isovereignty,  they  created  a  dilemma  to  the  consequences  of  which  they 
succumbed. 


'  Vfry  inlerptiing  »nd  litUrucilw  \%  Ewild'i  pmorof  lie  way  in  which  Z«rfi.  vi, 
^15  l>u  be«n  lam)*if:il  wilh,  ■»•« la  rlimicjiie  X'tubtiabel  Aixl  leave  iW  Itgh  |irie<t 
Jwt  to  ui  dnIiBi'  wiih  Cali)ihi  and  Sultuu,  ilic  rauMivtu  weic  •nd  aie  the 
itwal  beads  of  the  Greek  and  Oiieirtal  CiinuMavcvco  m  malM  tuners 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OP  THE  CLERGY. 

Thb  power  and  independence  of  the  cler^  run  par^illcl  with  its 
nnalerial  cndotrment,  which  accordingly  passes  throtigh  the  same  course 
of  development.  lis  successive  steps  are  reflecieri  even  in  the  language 
tKat  is  ernployed,  in  the  gradunl  loss  of  point  sustained  by  the 
phrase  "to  fill  ihe  hand,"  nt  all  timcii  used  to  denote  ordination. 
Originally  it  cnnnoi  liave  had  any  oilier  meaning  than  that  of  filling  the 
liand  with  money  or  its  equivalent;  we  hire  seen  that  at  one  time  0ic 
)>ritst  was  appointed  by  the  owner  of  a  sanctuary  for  a  salary,  and 
that,  without  being  thus  dependent  upon  a  pnrticubr  cinploycr,  be  conld 
not  then  live  on  the  income  derived  from  thow  who  might  em- 
ploy him  eacriliciAlly.  But  when  the  Lcviticol  hereditary  priesthood 
arooe  ID  the  later  kingdom  of  Jitdnh,  the  hands  of  the  priests  were  no 
longer  filled  by  another  who  had  the  right  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss, 
but  they  themselves  at  Gnd's  command  *'  filled  their  own  hand," 
or  rather  they  had  done  so  in  the  days  of  Moses  once  lor  all,  as  is  said 
in  EKod.  xKxii.  16-29,  an  insertion  corresixinding  with  the  position  o£ 
I>euieronotny.  It  is  obvioiia  thai  such  a  statcmcri,  when  carefully 
looked  at,  is  alisurd,  but  is  to  be  explained  by  the  desire  to  protest 
ajjuinst  outside  interference.  Rvcn  here  the  etymological  sense  is  still 
sulEcienily  fch  to  create  an  involuntary  jar  and  lead»  to  a  change  01  the 
consirvction  ;  but  finally  all  sense  of  il  is  lo&t,  and  the  expression  be- 
comes cjuite  colourless  :  "to  fill  the  hand  "nienns  simply  "to  consecrate." 
In  Eickiel  not  only  the  priest  but  also  the  altar  has  its  "hand filled" 
(xliii.  16) ;  in  the  Priestly  Code  the  ahMtact  tnilluitn  ["  consecrations  "J 
is  chiefly  used,  with  subject  and  objtrct  Itrft  out,  as  tlie  name  of  a  mere 
inaugural  ceremony  which  lasts  for  several  days  (Lev.  viiL  33 ;  Exod. 
xxix,  34),  c«enti3lly  consists  in  the  bringing  of  an  offering  on  the  part 
of  the  person  to  be  consecrated,  ami  has  no  longer  even  the  rcmoteu 
connection  with  actual  filling  of  llic  hand  (>  Chron.  xiii.  7 ;  comp. 
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DC  31).  The  verb,  iherefore,  now  means  simply  the  perfurmance  of 
this  ceremony,  and  the  subject  is  quite  indifferent  (l^v.  xvl  33,  xxl. 
do;  Num.  iii.  3);  the  Insiallation  does  not  depend  upon  the  person 
•ho  pcrfonns  (he  rite,  but  uiK)n  the  Hte  itself,  upon  the  unction, 
divestiture,  and  other  fortnalilies  (Esotl.  xtxt.  39). 

This  variation  in  the  usu$  Icquendi  is  the  echo  of  rtBl  chinget  in 
|hc  om-ward  condition  of  the  clergy,  which  we  must  no*  proceed  to 
ConsMer  more  in  deUiL 


m  t.  Of  the  oSerings,  It  was  the  custom  in  the  earlier  lime  lo  dedicate  a 
^onion  to  the  deity  but  to  lue  the  greater  patt  in  sacred  feajts,  at  which 
■.priest,  if  prcaenl,  was  ofcourtc  allowed  also  In  one  way  or  another  to 
ptrticipAte.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  legal  claim  to  any 
definite  due*  of  flesh.  "  Eli's  sons  were  worthless  persons,  and  cared 
nut  abuut  Jehovah,  or  about  the  priests'  right  and  duty  with  the  people. 
When  any  man  offered  a  sacrifice  the  serv.int  of  the  prie«  came  (that  is 
oil  we  have  here  to  represent  the  f  3,odo  Invites)  while  the  Ile«h  was 
in  ^eethin^,  wich  a  thtee-pronged  flesh-hook  in  his  hand,  and  stuck  it 
into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  or  pot ;  and  all  that  the  flesh-hook 
bmti)^ht  up  the  )ni(^t  took.  So  they  did  in  Shik>h  unto  all  the 
lai;i':lites  that  came  thither.  Even  before  the  f.it  was  burnt,  the  servant 
of  the  priest  come  and  said  lo  the  man  that  sacrificed  :  "Oive  llesh  to 
roast  for  the  priest ;  be  will  not  take  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw. 
And  if  the  other  uiid  to  him :  I.ct  the  (at  first  be  burnt,  and  then  tddte 
recording  to  thy  soul's  desire  ;  then  he  would  answer:  Nay,  but  thou 
■halt  give  It  now;  and  if  not,  1  will  take  it  by  force  "  (1  Sam.  it  IJ-16I, 
Tlic  tribute  of  raw  portions  of  flesh  before  the  burning  of  the  fat  is 
berc  treated  as  a  shameless  demand  which  is  fitted  to  bring  Jehovah's 
ollciin^  into  contcmitt  {vcr.  17),  and  which  has  the  ruin  of  the  sons 
of  Kli  as  its  merited  reward.  More  tolerable  is  It,  though  even  that 
U  an  abuse,  when  the  priests  cautw  boiled  Heal)  to  be  brought  them 
from  the  pot,  though  not  seeking  out  the  best  for  themselves,  but  leav- 
tO£  the  selection  to  chance;  they  ought  to  w-iii  and  f.eewhnt  i*  giwn 
)Otheni,ar  be  contented  with  an  invitation  to  the  bnnfjuet-  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  it  in  Ileuieroiiomy  ns  "the  priest's  due  from  the  i»eople  " 
(xviii.  }si  Sam.  it.  iz)  that  he  receives  the  shoulder  and  the  (wo 
cheeks  and  the  maw  uf  the  »taughccrcd  animal ;  and  yet  ihts  is  a  modest 
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claim  compared  with  what  ihc  sons  of  Aaton  hare  in  the  Priestly  Codi 
(Lev,  viL  34), — ihc  right  leg  and    tiic   breast.     The  ccmisc   uf  tbej 
development  is  plain ;  the  Priestly  Code  became  law  for  Judaism.     la 
sacrifice.  Hi  detn.inds  were  those  which  were  regarded ;  but  in  order  tfti 
fulfil  all  righteousness  the  precept  of  Deuteronomy  was  also  mainlainec^ 
lliis  being  applied— against  the  obvious  meaning  and  certainly  onin 
as  a  result  of  later  scrupulosity  of  the  scribes — not  to  sacrifices  biS^ 
to   ordinary  secular   slaughterings,  from   which   also   accortlingly   the' 
pricsbi  received  a  portion,  the  cheelcs  (according  to  Jerome  on  MaL 
ii.   3),   including  the  tongue,  the  precept  being  thus    harmoni&licalljr 
doubled.'     At  an  earlier  date  llie  priests  at  Joruuiem  received  money 
from  those  who  employed  them  (Ueut.  xviii.  8),  but  for  this  had  thn 
obligation  of  maintaining  the  temple;  from  this  one  can  discern  that  J 
llie  money  was  properly  speAking  paid   to  the  sanctuary,  and  wat.1 
only  conditionally  delivered  to  its  servitorc     When  they  failed  loobserwftj 
the  condition,  King  Jehoash  took  the  money  also  from  them  <a  KingM 
xti.  7  sc<i.].  1 

The  meal-offerings  are  in  the  Priestly  Code  a  subordinate  matlet^ 
and  the  share  that  falls  Co  the  priests  is  here  trifling  compared  uritKI 
what  they  receive  of  the  other  sacrifices.  'J'hc  meal,  of  whicii  only  mX 
handful  \%  sprinkled  upon  the  aUiir>  the  baked  bread,  and  the  tninlfH 
altogether  are  theirs  entirely,  so  also  tiie  sin  and  trespass  oflcrings  ao^ 
frequently  demanded,  of  which  God  receive*  oniy  the  blood  and  the  fat , 
and  the  offerer  nothing  at  all  (Kzek.  xtiv.  at}) ;  of  the  bumt-oITcring  uJ 
least  the  skin  falls  to  their  lot.  These  peitjuisitet,  however,  none  gfl 
them  in  their  definite  form  demonstrably  old,  and  some  of  theiM 
demonstrably  the  reverse,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  their  analogues | 
in  the  earlier  [K-riod,  so  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  absolutely  ail 
augmentation  of  the  priestly  income.  In  Josiah's  time  the  ma^^-otlll 
were  among  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  priests  (z  KingM 
xxiiL  <))  i  doubtless  they  came  for  the  most  part  from  iJie  minljt,] 
Instead  of  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  which  are  still  unknown  to  Ucuter-  ] 
onomy,  there  were  formerly  sin  and  trespass  dues  in  the  form  of  monajpj 
payments  to  the  priests, — payments  which  cannot,  however,  have  been  j 
so  regulir  (3  Kings  xiL  17).  It  is  as  if  money  payments  were  in  ttiej 
eye  of  the  law  too  profane ;  for  atonement  there  muu  be  shedding  otf  ] 
blood.  I'hat  the  skin  of  the  holocaust,  which  cannot  well  be  coim 
'  Pliilo,  D* pratm.  tofiid.,  wc  3.    JoKphus,  Ant.,  iii.  9.  3  ;  iv.  4,  4.  4 
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sumed  on  the  altir,  should  fa.ll  to  th«  priest  is  so  natural  an  arrange- 
mcni,  that  one  will  hardly  be  dUposcd  to  regard  il  as  new,  although 
Eukicl  is  bilcm  about  a  due  ivliich  was  not  quite  worthless  (xiiv.  iS-31}. 

So  fiv  then  as  departures  from  earlier  custom  can  be  shown  in  the 
fracrlfictttl  dues  etijoint.'U  by  ibc  Pnestty  CodCt  they  iiiu.tl  not  indeed 
be  treated  »  purely  local  difTercnccs,  but  neither  are  the>'  to  be  regarded 
at  on  the  whole  showing  a  serious  raising  of  the  tariff.  But  in  th« 
Code  the  saaificial  dues  are  only  a  fiubordinate  [>«rt  of  the  income 
of  tliv  priests.  In  UcuicrQnuiiiy  the  priesls  ar<r  entirely  thrown  upon 
the  sacrifices;  tbey  live  u|ion  them  ^xviiL  1)  and  upon  invitations 
to  the  sacred  ban»iucts  (xiL  12,  18  scq,);  if  they  arc  not  exercising 
the  priestly  function  ihcy  must  starve  (I  Sam.  iL  36).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  v\aTonidsc  of  the  Priestly  Code  do  not  need  to  sacrifice  at 
all.  and  yet  hara  means  of  6upi>ort.  lor  their  chief  revenue  con»sts  of 
the  rich  dues  which  must  be  paid  them  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

s.  I'he  dues  falling  to  the  priests  according  to  the  law  were  all 
originally  offerings — the  r^ular  offerings  which  had  to  be  brought  on 
ilie  festirals ;  and  these  all  originally  were  for  sacred  banquets,  of 
which  the  priesu  received  nothing  more  than  the  share  which  wag 
generally  customary.  This  is  true  in  the  first  instance  of  the  male  first- 
lings of  cattle.  .'\s  wc  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  sacred  feasts, 
these  arc  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  meals,  alilce  in  the  Jehovbtic  le^sla- 
lion  and  in  the  Jchovislic  narrative  of  the  ciodus  and  of  Abel,  as  were 
all  the  ofivrinjjs brought  by  private  individuals  in  theoldcn  time.  When 
iti  Exod.  ucii  39  it  is  said  that  they  must  be  given  \o/eA^>afi,  this  does 
nM  mean  that  they  must  be  given  to  tMt  prints  ;  no  such  thing  is  any- 
where said  in  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant  Matters  still  stand  on 
essentially  the  same  footing  in  iJeuteronomy  also:  '^  Thou  ska/t 
ionetify  iAtm  unto  Jtkovak :  thou  shalt  not  plough  with  the  firstling 
of  the  buHoclc.  nor  shear  the  firstlinn  of  thy  sheep;  thau  ihalt  tat  tt 
hfjort  Jthoi^h  year  by  year  in  the  place  which  He  shall  choose ;  and 
if  tlierc  be  any  blemish  therein,  thou  shale  not  i>§er  it  to  jthcx'ah  thy 
Goti'  {Deut  XV.  19,  30).  To  sanctify  to  Jehovah,  to  cat  before 
Jehovah,  to  oifcr  to  Jehovah,  are  here  three  equivalent  ideas.  If 
now,  in  Num.  xvtii.  15  scq,,  every  fust  biitb  is  assigned  without  circum- 
locution to  ihv  priest,  and  a  special  paschal  offering  is  apgxiinted  in 
addition,  this  can  only  be  understood  as  the  last  phase  in  the  develop, 
ment,  partly  because  liie  idea  of  dues  altogether  is  secondary  to  that 
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of  olTerings,  and  parti)-  beciius£  the  immense  aucmfintation  in  the 
income  of  the  priesis  points  to  an  increase  of  the  hierocratic  power. 
Brekiel  does  not  yet  rerkon  the  fir«ttings  among  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  (xliv.  sS-jt);  the  praxis  of  Judaism,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
ftince  N«h.  x.  37,  is  tcgulaced,  as  ubual,  in  accordance  with  the  noim  of 
the  Priestlj'  Code. 

The  tithe  also  is  originally  given  to  God.  and  treated  just  as  the  other 
oflerings  ore  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  appropriated  by  the  priests,  but 
eaten  by  those  who  hring  it  in  sacred  banquets.  It  docs  not  occur  in 
the  Jehovislic  legislation,  but  Jacob  dedicates  it  (Gen.  xxviii.  as)  to  the 
God  of  Bethel,  a  place  where,  ahhough  the  whole  story  ie  a  projection^ 
out  of  a  later  lime,  ii  would  hardly  be  in  harmony  with  lh«  conceplionafif 
of  the  niWTEitor  lo  think  of  Ihe  presence  of  priests.  The  prophet  Amos, 
who  probably  represents  much  the  same  stage  of  ilie  cultus  as  ihe 
Jchoyist  does,  says:  "Come  to  Bethel  to  transgrcvi,  to  Gilgal  to  sin 
stilt  more;  and  bring  every  niornirig  )'our  sacrifices,  every  three  days 
your  tithes,  and  offer  with  bread  picL-es  of  flesh  10  the  Annies  and 
proclaim  free  offerings  aloud,  for  so  yc  like,  ye  children  of  Israel" 
{Amos  iv.  4  seq.y.  He  ironically  recommends  them  to  i>crscvetc  in  the 
efforts  they  have  hitherto  made  in  honour  of  God,  and  to  double 
ihcm ;  to  offer  daily,  instead  of,  as  was  usual  fi  Sam.  i.),  yearly  at 
the  chief  festival  ;  to  jiay  tithes  every  three  days,  instead  of,  as  was 
the  custom,  every  three  years.  It  is  clear  that  the  tithe  here  holds  rank 
irith  Kvbah.  Toda,  and  Nedaba  ;  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  joy,  and  a  spletidid 
element  of  the  public  culius,  no  mere  due  to  the  priests.  Now,  in  this 
point  also  Deuteronomy  has  left  the  old  custom,  on  the  whole,  un- 
changed. According  to  xiv.  ii  sei|;.  the  litlic  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  must  b«  brought  year  by  year  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  consumed  before  Jehovuli,  that  is,  as  a  sacriricial 
meal ;  oivly  every  third  year  it  a  not  to  be  offered  in  Jerusnlcm,  but 
is  to  be  given  as  alms  to  the  people  of  the  locality  who  have  no  land, 
to  which  category  the  l.evites  in  p.inicuUr  belong.  This  List  applicitiun 
is  an  innovation,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  abolition  of  the 
taoctuaries,  and  on  the  other  with  the  tendency  of  the  Deutcronomist  to 
utilise  festal  mirth  for  humane  ends.'  But  this  is  a  mere  triHe  com- 
pared with  what  we  find  in  the  Priestly  Code,  where  the  whole  tithe  has 

'  Connection  i>,  tiowever,  iMMiblc  with  ■ome  older  cuitvm,  tucb  u  muit  c«rtiunlT 
Iw  aawBud  for  Ainoi  Et.  4.    Cump.  Deui.  »vL  12,  "tlteycarof  itttiiof." 
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become  a  mere  due  to  be  collccwd  bjr  the  Levites  (Neh.  jc,  ^4  [j;])  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy,  whose  endowment  [hereby  is  again  very  largely  in- 
creased. Kzckiei  IS  silent  on  tliis  point  also  <xliv.  31^-31),  but  as  the  litlie 
is  demanded  in  Numbers  (xviiL  11  see].),  so  was  it  paid  rrotn  the  days  of 
Nchcntiah  (x  38  [37)  kc<|.)  by  the  church  of  the  second  temple.  Lalcr 
tiierc  was  added  over  and  above,  90  as  to  tnect  the  divcixcnt  rcquiicnicnt 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  »>called  second  tithe,  which  usually  was  consumed 
at  JeniMletn,  but  in  e\ery  third  year  was  given  to  the  poor  (so  Ucut. 
xxvL  i>,  [.XX),  and  in  the  end  the  tithe  for  the  pooi  was  paid  separately 
over  and  above  the  first  and  second  O'obii  i.  7.  8  ;  Jos.,  Ant.,  \v.  8,  ta). 

It  is  absolutely  ascoundinf;  that  the  tiihe  which  in  its  proper  Ti.\tuie 
should  apply  only  to  products  of  definite  nieasuie,  such  be  com  and 
wine  and  ml  (Deut  xiv.  3j),  cotne»  to  be  extended  in  the  Priestly 
Code  to  cattle  aUo,  so  that  besides  the  male  firstlings  every  tenth 
head  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  must  also  be  paid  to  the  priests.  This 
demand,  however,  is  not  yet  met  with  in  Num.  xviii.,  nor  n-cn  in  Neh> 
^  3^t  39t  but  first  occurs  as  a  novel  in  l«v.  xxviL  js  (1  Sam.  vjii.  1;), 
Whether  it  erer  came  into  the  actual  practice  of  Judaism  seerai 
doubtful ;  in  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6  the  tithe  of  cattle  is  indeed  mentioned, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  tirstling^  are  not  ;  in  the  pre-rabbinicnl  litera* 
Hire  no  traces  of  it  are  discoverable, — especially  not  in  Phiio,  who  knows 
only  of  the  ordinary  liihes  due  to  the  lj;vhes  and  not  of  the  tithes  of 
cattle  due  to  the  prieita  (Dt pratm.  taterd.  6). 

With  the  tithe  of  the  ftuii  of  ihe  soil  the  first  fruits  ate  at  bottom 
identical ;  the  latter  were  reduced  to  definite  measure  later  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  former.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  in  the 
Jehovistic  legislation  tithe  and  first  fruits  arc  not  both  demanded,  but 
only  a  gift  of  the  first  and  iKSt  of  corn,  wine,  nrtd  oil,  left  to  the  free 
discretion  of  the  offcrer,  which  U  conjoined  with  the  firstling  of  cattle 
and  sheep  (Kxod.  xxii.  aS  [19],  xxiii.  19,  xxxJv.  a6).  In  a  precisely 
similar  way  the  tithe  of  the  field  stands  conjoined  with  the  firstlings 
of  cattle  in  Deuteronomy  (xiv.  33,  aj,  xv.  19  scq.).  But  also  the 
rtihiih,  usually  translated  first-fruits,  occurs  in  I>culcronotny, — as  a  pay- 
mem  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  wool  to  the  priests  (xviii.  4) ;  a  small 
portion,  a  basketful,  thereof  is  brought  before  the  altar  and  dedicated 
with  a  significant  liturgy  {xxvi.  1  seq.).  It  appears  that  il  is  takco 
from  Ihc  tithe,  as  might  be  inferred  from  xxvi.  1 3  scq,  taken  as  the 
cgnHDuation  ^f  vers.  t-t»  ;  in  one  passage,  "vi.  a,  tlie  men  general 
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mus  teqtiendi  reapjjcars,  at-cording  to  which  the  rtskiih  means  tTie 
entire  consccraicd  fruit,  which  as  a  whole  is  consumed  by  (he 
ofTcrcrs  before  Jehovah,  and  of  which  the  pHcsts  receive  only  a  portion. 
But  in  the  Fricstly  Code  not  only  is  the  entire  lithe  demanded  as  a  due 
of  the  ckrg)-,  the  raJiUh  also  is  demanded  in  addition  (Num.  xviii. 
12),  and  it  is  further  multiplied,  innstnuch  as  it  is  demanded  from 
the  kneading-trough  as  well  as  from  the  threshing-floor:  in  every 
leavening  the  hallit  l>e!ongs  to  Jehovah  (xv.  20)-  Nor  is  this  all ;  to 
the  mhith  (xviiL  ta)  are  added  the  Hkkurim  s\%iq  (xviil.  13),  as  80in4^| 
thing  distinct.  The  distinction  does  not  occur  elsewhere  (Kxod.  xxxiv. 
26);  prepared  fruits  alone  are  invariably  spoken  of,  the  yield  of  the 
threshing-lloor  and  the  wine-press,  of  which  first  produce — "the  ful- 
ness and  the  overflow  " — wa^  to  be  consecrated.  Theyi/  of  oil,  wine, 
and  com  is  the  main  thing  in  Num.  xviJi.  siho,  and  is  called  tvski/A 
{«r.  r»)  or  ttrumah  (ver.  37) ;  but  the  ^MkHih  (ver.  13)  seem  to  be 
s  separate  thing,  and,  if  this  be  really  the  cast,  must  mean  those 
raw  fruits  which  have  ripened  earliest  Judaism,  here  once  more 
nioulding  itself  essentially  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  actually  drew  ihis  distinction;  from  the  publication  of  the  Law 
through  Ezra  the  community  pledged  itself  to  bring  up  yearly  the 
^ikiurim  to  the  house  of  Jchorah.  and  to  deliver  the  rtihith  into  the 
temple  cells  (Nch.  x.  j6  [35]).  The  former  was  a  religious  solemnity, 
associated  with  processions,  and  the  use  of  the  ritual  in  Ueut.  xmi  j  the 
latter  ■9:9a  rather  a  simple  tax  paid  from  natural  products, — a  distinc- 
tion which  perhaps  is  connected  with  the  dinercnt  expressions  fluy 
shall  Mug  (Num.  xviii,  13)  and  titfy  sMaU give  (xviiL  ia>.  The  LXX 
keeps  acwf);^  and  «jfti*fty»«i^«ara  strictly  apart,  as  also  do  Thilo  {Ik 
praem.  saeerd.  i,  2)  and  Joscphus  (Ant,  iv,  4,  8,  22).  ^H 

J.  The  amount  which  at  last  is  required  to  be  given  is  cnormou^B 
What  originally  were  altcmaiivcs  are  thrown  together,  what  originally 
wu  left  free  and  undetermined  becomes  precisely  measured  and 
prescribed.  The  priests  receive  all  the  sin  and  trc^ip-iss  olTcrings,  the 
greater  share  of  the  vegetable  offerings,  the  hides  of  the  burnt  offerings, 
the  ehoulder  and  breast  of  meat  offerings.  Over  and  aljove  are  the 
firstlings,  to  which  are  added  the  tithes  and  tirst-fruiis  in  a  duplicitc 
form,  in  short,  all  koiaihim,  which  originally  were  demanded  merely  as 
ordinary  meat  ofTtrings  (Dcut.  xii,  26  =  ver.  6,  j,  and  so  on),  and  were 
consumed  at  holy  places  and  by  consecrated  guc&ta  indeed,  but  not 
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the  priest.  And,  notviihstandinK  all  this,  the  clergy  are  not  even  asked 
(ss  in  KzekicI  la  the  prince,  who  there  receives  the  dues,  kIv.  13  scq.) 
to  derray  the  cost  of  public  worship ;  for  this  there  is  «  poll-tax,  which 
is  not  indeed  enjoined  in  the  body  of  the  Priestly  Code,  but  which 
from  the  time  of  Nehcmiah  x.  33  [3a]  was  paid  at  tlic  rate  of  a  third  of 
a  shekel,  lilt  a  novel  of  the  law  (Kxod.  xx\.  15)  raised  it  to  half  a 
shekel. 

II. 

I.  To  the  endowment  of  the  clergy  in  the  Priesily  Code  belong 
finally  the  forty-eight  cities  assigned  by  Joshua  in  acconlance  with  the 
appointment  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxv, ;  Josh,  xxi.).  The  tribes  gave 
them  up  freely ;  the  smaller  giving  few  and  the  larger  more  (Num. 
xxxv.  8).  The  Aaronidae  and  the  three  families  of  the  Lcvilcs 
cast  lots  about  them  in  four  divisions;  the  sons  of  Aaron  get 
thirteen  cities  in  Jud-ih,  the  Levitcs  ten  in  Kphrtim-Manassch, 
thirteen  in  (jalilee,  and  twelve  in  the  territory  eastward  of  Jordan. 
It  is  not  merely  the  ri^hi  to  inhabit,  but,  in  spile  of  all  .apologetic 
rationatisin,  the  ri)jh[  of  absolute  possession  that  they  receive  (Josh. 
xxi,  la),  inclusive  of  a  portion  of  land  two  thousand  ells  square  (square 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense;  Num.  xxxv.  5},  which  serves  as  public 
ooinnioD. 

The  physical  impracticability  of  such  an  arrani^cmcnt  has  been 
conclusively  shown,  after  Gramberg,  by  Graf  (Mcrx,  Arehh\  i,  p.  83). 
The  4  X  13  or  Uie  substituted  13  +  to-*- 13  *  la  cities  of  which  in  spite 
of  Num.  xxxT.  8  for  the  most  pnrt  four  belong  to  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  are  already  sufficient  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  artificial  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  regulation  that  a  rectangular  territory  of  iwo  thousand  clls 
square  should  be  measured  off  as  pasture  for  the  Lcviics  around  each 
city  (which  at  the  same  time  is  itself  regarded  only  as  a  point ;  Num. 
xxxv.  4)  might,  to  speak  with  Graf,  be  very  well  carried  cut  perhaps  in 
a  South  Russian  steppe  or  in  newly  founded  townships  in  the  vrestem 
States  of  .'Vmcrica,  but  not  in  a  mountainouR  country  like  Palestine, 
where  territory  that  can  be  thus  geometrically  ponioned  off  does  not 
exist,  and  where  it  is  by  no  means  left  to  arbitrary  legal  enactments  to 
determine  what  picct-s  of  ground  are  adapted  for  p.ittUTage  and  what  for 
tillage  and  gardening ;  there,  too,  the  cities  were  already  m  existence,  the 
land  was  already  under  cultivation,  as  the  Israelites  slowly  conquered 
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it  in  [he  course  of  centuries.  Besides,  from  the  timeof  Joehtia.  there  is 
not  a  historical  irace  of  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  cities^  Quite  a 
number  of  them  were  in  the  days  of  the  judge«  and  down  lo  the  early 
monarchy  still  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Canaanitcs, — Gibeon,  Sbechem, 
(jc2cr,  Taanach  ;  somi;  pcrhaijs  may  even  liare  so  continued  penna- 
ncntly.  Those  on  the  other  hand  wiiich  jusscd  into  the  posse&aioa  of 
the  Israelites  at  no  time  belonged  to  t!ic  Ixvitcs.  Shechcin,  Hebron, 
Kaniolh,  were  the  cajiital  cities  of  Ephralm,  Judah,  and  Gilcad ;  and 
Gibeon,  Gezer,  Hcshbon  were  in  like  mani.cT  important  but  by  nu 
means  ecclesiastical  towns.  In  the  Deuteronoinic  pt-nod  the  Lcrites 
were  scattered  throughout  Judah  in  such  a  manner  that  each  locality 
had  its  own  l>evites  or  Invite;  nowhere  did  they  live  separated  froni 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  compact  masses  together,  for  they  made  their 
living  by  sacrificing  for  others,  and  without  a  community  ihcy  could  not 
exercise  ihetr  calling.  Some  indeed  po^se^cd  landand  heritage;  such 
were  at  an  earlier  period  the  Silonic  family  at  Gibeath-Phineas,  Amaziah 
at  Bethel,  and  Abiaihar  2X  Anatiiolh,  and  at  a  later  period  Jeicmiah,  also 
at  Anathoth.  But  Anathoth  (for  example)  was  not  on  that  account  a 
priestly  city  In  the  sense  of  Josh.  xsi.  ;  Jeremiah  had  his  holding  there 
as  a  citizen  and  nut  as  a  priest,  and  he  shared  not  with  the  priests  bat 
teiik  tht peepU  (xxxvii.  la).  Asa  tribe  Levi  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  tribes  precisely  by  holding  no  land,  and  its  members  joined 
themselves  to  the  settled  citizens  and  peasants,  for  Che  most  part  as 
dependent  inmates  <DeiiL  x.  9,  xviii.  i). 

Even  after  ihc  exile,  indeed,  matters  were  not  diHTerent  in  this  res^iecL 
"  Ab  cscldio  tenipli  ptioris  subtatitm  est  I^vii  is  jus  suhurbiorum,"  says 
R.  Kachman  (B.  Souh,  48^),  and  he  is  borne  out  by  the  silence  of  Neb. 
X.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  probably  postponed  lo  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  ;  it  was  not  in  truth  within  the  power  of  tnan,  and  cannot  be 
seriously  demanded  in  the  Priestly  Code  itself,  which  contemplates  a 
purely  idea!  Israel,  with  ideal  boundaries,  and  ieavt:s  the  sober  reality 
so  far  out  of  sight  that  on  archie olojjical  grounds  it  never  once  so 
much  as  mentions  Jctusalein,  the  iiistorical  capital  of  the  priests. 

The  circumstance  tliat  these  towns  lay  in  pariibxa  infideiittm 
ficcms  to  maVie  them  unavailable  as  a  means  ot  fixing  the  antiquity 
of  the  Priestly  Code.  It  is  possible  with  Blcclc  to  explain  the 
transcendence  of  history  as  Mosaicity ;  such  3  view  is  not  to  be 
^rj^ucd  against     But  it  U  aUo  possible  with  Npldeke  to  inflM  that 
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irtventvon  so  bold  cannot  possibly  be  imputed  to  the  spirit  of  the  exilic 
and  post-exilic  tim«,  which  in  ev|l^Tything  ix  only  uixiously  concerned  to 
cleave  ItJ  what  is  old  and  to  restore  it ;  and  such  a  contention  deserves 
and  admits  of  reftil:i<ii>n.  It  ii  not  the  rase  that  the  Jews  had  any  pro- 
found respect  for  their  ancient  history ;  rather  they  condemned  the 
wh<de  earlier  dewlopment.  and  allowed  only  the  Mosaic  time  along  with 
its  Davidic  reflex  to  stand ;  in  oilier  words,  not  history  but  the  ideal. 
The  theocratic  ideal  was  from  the  cidlc  onwat  U  the  centre  of  all 
thought  and  effort,  and  it  annihilated  the  sense  for  objective  truth,  all 
regard  and  interest  for  the  actual  facts  as  Ihcy  had  been  handed  down. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  never  have  been  more  audacious  history- 
makers  than  the  Kabbins.  But  Chronicles  affords  e\-idence  sufficient  that 
this  evil  propensity  goes  back  to  a  very  early  time,  its  root  the  domi- 
nating influence  of  the  I-aw,  being  the  root  of  Judaism  itself.  Judaism 
is  Just  the  right  soil  for  such  an  anifid.il  growth  as  the  forty-eight  priestly 
and  Levilical  cities.  It  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  an  author  living 
in  the  monarchical  period,  when  the  continuity  of  the  older  history  was 
still  unbrolccn,  to  look  so  completely  away  from  all  the  conditions  of  the 
then  existint:  reality ;  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  produced  upon 
his  contcmporaiies  the  impression  merely  that  he  had  scarcely  all  bit 
wits  about  him.  But  after  the  exile  had  annihilated  the  ancient  Israel, 
and  violently  and  completely  broken  the  old  connection  with  the 
Ancient  conditions,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  from  planting  and 
jHUriiiioning  the  fal'iila  rasa  m  thought  at  plea.sure,  Just  as  geographers 
are  wont  to  do  with  their  map  as  long  as  the  couniries  are  unknown. 

But,  of  course,  no  fancy  is  pure  fancy ;  every  imagination  has 
underlying  it  some  elements  of  reality  by  which  it  can  be  laid 
hold  of,  even  should  these  only  be  certain  prevailing  notions  of  a 
particular  period  It  is  clear,  if  a  proper  tcrritor>'  is  assigned  to  the 
clergy,  that  the  notion  of  the  clerical  tribe  which  already  had  begun  to 
strike  root  in  Deuteronomy  has  here  grown  and  gathered  strength  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  last  and  difTercnttaiing  distinction  is 
abolished  which  separates  the  actual  tribes  from  the  Invites,  viz.  com- 
munal independence  and  the  degree  of  concentration  which  expreucs 
itself  in  separate  settlements.  For  when  we  read,  notwithstanding,  in 
the  Prieatly  Codclhat  Aaron  and  Levi  are  to  have  no  lot  nor  inheritance 
in  Israel  (Num.  xviii.  20,  15),  this  is  merely  a  form  of  sijcech  taken  over 
from  Oeuteronomy  and  at  the  umc  time  an  involuntary  concession  to 
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fact ;  nhat  irould  the  forty-ci^ht  cities  have  been,  h.id  they  actually 
L-.xislcd,  if  not  a  lot,  a  territorial  possesion,  and  that  too  a. comparatively 
lar^e  one?  'I*he  general  basis  which  serves  as  starting-point  for  the 
historical  fiction  being  thus  far  recognisable,  wc  are  able  alio  to  gain  a 
closer  view  of  its  concrete  material.  The  priestly  and  Leritical  cities 
stand  in  close  connection  Kith  the  sa-called  cities  of  reftiga  ThesC'  are 
aUo  appointed  in  Deuteionomy  (xix.),  although  not  enumerated  by  name 
(for  Deut,  iv.  41-4^  cannot  be  regarded  aH  genuine).  Originally  the 
altars  were  asylums  (Exod.  xxi  14  ;  1  Kings  ii.  jS),  sonrtc  in  a  higher 
degree  than  others  (Exod.  ku.  13).  In  order  not  to  abolish  the  asylums 
also  along  with  the  altars,  the  Deutcronomic  Icgblator  desired  that 
certain  holy  places  should  continue  as  places  of  refuge,  primarily  three 
for  Judah,  to  which,  when  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  extended,  three 
others  were  to  be  afterwards  added.  The  Priostly  Code  adopts  the 
orrangetnent,  and  specilies  three  dclinite  cities  on  this  side  and  three  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv. ;  Josh,  xx),  four  of  which  arefl 
demonsirably  famous  old  seats  of  worship, — all  the  three  western  oiiej, 
and  Kamoth,  that  is,  Mizpah,  of  the  eastern  ones  (Uen.  xxxi. ;  Judges  xL 
1 1\  But  as  all  these  asylums  are  at  the  same  lime  priestly  and  Leviticdfl 
cities,  it  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  these  also  in  like  manner  arose  out 
nf  old  sanctuaries.  We  need  not  suppose  that  there  is  more  in  this 
than  an  echo  of  the  general  recollection  that  there  wfrre  orK«  id  Istad 
many  holy  places  and  residences  of  priesthoods;  it  is  by  no  meaiUH 
necessary  to  assert  that  each  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  Josh,  xxi,  hadS 
actually  been  an  ancient  sanctuary.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  also 
admits  of  being  shown,'  although  some  of  the  most  famous  (or  according 
to  the  laKrr  view,  infamotis)  high  places,  such  as  Bethel,  Dan,  Gil 
and  Beersheba  are  omitted,  probably  of  set  purpose 

The  immediate  starling-point,  huwe^-cr,  for  this  territorial  dor 
to  the  Levites  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  EcekicI,  in  the  picture  of  tb< 

*  In  lli«  cun  of  Hibron,  Gibcon,  SliKhrtn,  Ramotli,  Mahanaim  and  TaborfMo 
*.  I)  tif  historical  datn  ;  in  ihcuc  of  Bcthsheinaih,  Ashtarolh,  Kidc«b,  perluip* 
ttiiumon,  by  the  nnmei.  Not  even  here  can  one  v<Btui«  to  credit  the  JMett^ 
Code  with  cnniiileni  fiJelltr  tu  liiil'jry.  A>  fur  Hut.  r.  1,  a,  ilie  aripDil  muniii; 
He«mi  To  be :  "A  ^narc  linve  ;c  becunic  fui  Miipnh,  nnd  an  f  luispread  net  upiim 
Tftbor,  nmi  ihe  pii-tatl  of  Shitlim  (D'OETl  niTC)  hnve  ihty  innile  dcop."  Shhtian  u 
a  cainping-pli«e  utkIct  Moiei  nii'l  JusJiua  mutt  cer).-\inl]r  htre  been  •  uneiuAiy, 
juit  tike  Kidcil',  tiil^i'.  nnd  bl'il»li  ;  lli«  I'rupbel  lutnn  thei«  lots  «t  whic'i  in  hli 
opininn  the  wuntii])  wu  cipcci.iHy  Kductivc  aud  soul-dcsiroyinj; ;  hb  Rjitunck  b 
levelled  at  the  pnctti> 
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rmurc  Israel  which  he  drnws  at  the  close  of  his  book.  He  concerns 
himself  there  in  %  thorough-going  manner  about  the  demarcitiun  of  the 
national  and  tritiftl  bounUnnes,  and  in  doing  so  set?  quite  freely  to  work, 
uking,  so  to  spcalc,  the  yard  measure  in  his  hand.  Leaving  the  tand 
eastward  of  Jordan  wholly  to  the  Saracens,  he  dii-ides  the  western 
poition  into  thirteen  parallel  transrcrsc  sections ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  (the  rest  of  which  is  assigned  to  ihc  prince),  lying  between 
Jfudah  and  Benjamin,  the  twelve  tribes  give  up  a  square  with  a  base  line 
of  25,000  ells  as  a  sacred  oRcrtng  to  Jehovah.  This  square  is  divided 
into  three  parallelograms,  15,000  ells  long,  running  east  and  west;  the 
couthcmmost  of  these,  5000  elU  broad,  includes  the  capital  with  its 
territory ;  the  middle  one,  10,000  ells  braid,  contains  the  temple  and  the 
pciestly  territory;  the  nonhernmost,  aho  iq,ooo  ells  broad,  has  the 
inheritance  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites.'  Thus  we  have  here  also  a 
surrender  of  land  lo  the  clergy  on  the  part  of  the  tribes ;  the  comparison 
«nth  J  Dsh.  xxi.  is  not  to  be  put  a^ide, — all  the  less,  because  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  anything  similar  met  with.  Now  Ezckiel  is 
t)uite  t[3US|>arcnl.  and  requires  no  interpreter  but  himself.  In  ordci 
that  the  teiuplc  n»ay  be  protected  in  its  sanctity  in  ihc  best  possible 
manner,  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tM'i<*>Iy  territorj-,  which  in  its 
turn  is  coi'Cred  by  the  city  on  the  south,  and  hy  the  l^etites  on  the  north. 
At  the  same  lime  the  yv«o««^/ connected  with  the  function  of  worship 
IS  to  dwell  as  much  as  possible  apart  on  its  own  soil  and  territory,  which 
thai!  stnx  (htm  for  separate  homes  to  umdify  tfum,  as  is  expressly  re- 
marked for  the  priests  (xlv.  4),  iind  in  an  inferior  degree  holds  good  also, 
of  course,  for  the  Levites  beside  them.  Here  everything  starts  from, 
and  has  its  explanation  in.  the  temple.  Its  oriii^inal  is  unmistakably  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  itsstie  is  beside  the  capital,  in  the  heart  of  the  sacred 
centre  ofthckmd  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ;  therethesonsofZadok 
have  their  abode,  and  beside  them  are  the  Levites  whom  Joaiah  had 
brought  up  from  :ill  the  country  to  Jerusalem.  Obviou&ly  ihc  motives  are 
not  here  far  to  seek.  In  the  Priestly  Code,  on  the  other  h.-ind,  which  was 
not  in  a  position  to  shajie  the  future  freely  out  of  the  present,  but  was 
compelled  to  accept  archa:o!ogical  restrictions,  the  motives  arc  historically 
concealed  and  alnwst  paralysed.    The  result  has  remained,  namely,  the 

»  r«  nseS  C-CV («lv.  5),  read,  wiih  th»  LXX,  r\Z^h  D'^iyj  "lodwell  •ilhlmhe 
fRln."  Cum^ic  a  nitnilar  tranvpokilioii  of  Itttcn  In  xlij,  }■  LXX.  The  cNprctaian 
"gale("fu<  "dikk"  ka*  lU origin  III  Dctitcrouomj. 
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holding  of  separate  territory  by  the  clergy,  but  the  cause  or  the  purpose 
of  it  can  no  longer  be  lecogniscd  on  account  of  the  6anctua,ry  being  now 
an  abstract  idea.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which,  properly  spcakir^ 
occasioned  the  whole  arrangement,  arc  buried  in  stcnce  with  a  diligence 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  surprising ;  and  on  the  other  hat>d,  in 
rcmcmbnancc  of  the  priesthoods  scattered  everywhere  among  the  high 
places  of  Israel  in  earlier  days,  forty-eight  fresh  Levicical  cities  ire 
created,  from  which,  however,  their  proper  focus,  a  temple  to  wit.  is 
withheld.  Only  in  the  circumstance  that  precisely  the  thirteen  cities 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  happen  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  sotis  of  AartMJ, 
does  the  influence  of  Jt-nisslem  unconsciously  betray  iiselC 

2.  Apart  from  i\m  historical  fiction,  the  other  cUtms  that  are  mwie 
for  the  endowment  of  the  clerjiy  are,  howe%'er  exorbitant,  ncvcrtheli 
practicable  and  seriously  meant.  So  far  as  the  circumstances  of  thei 
origin  arc  conccmc<l,  two  possibilities  present  themselves.  Either 
priests  demanded  whai  ihcy  could  hope  to  obtain,  in  which  case  they  were 
aciuatty  supreme  over  the  nation,  or  they  set  up  claims  which  at  the 
time  were  neither  justified  nor  ei'cn  possible  ;  in  which  case  they  were 
not  indeed  quite  sober,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  sane  prophetically,  that 
centuries  afterwards  the  revenues  they  dreamed  of  became  in  actuality 
theirs.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  (say)  Moses,  who  encouraged  his 
people  as  they  were  struggling  for  bare  life  in  the  wilclemess  to  concern 
themselves  about  a  superabundantly  rich  endowment  of  their  clerpj-  ?  Or 
is  it  believed  that  it  was  in  the  period  ot  the  judtjcs  when  the  individual 
tribes  and  families  of  Israel,  after  having  forced  their  way  among  the 
Canaanites,  had  a  hard  fight  to  maintain  their  position,  get  somehow 
settled  in  their  new  dwelling-places  and  surroundings,  that  the  thought 
first  arose  of  exacting  such  taxes  from  a  people  that  was  only  beginning 
(o  grow  into  a  national  unity,  for  nn  end  that  was  altogether  remote  lixim 
its  interest?  What  power  could  then  have  been  able  in  those  days, 
when  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  to  compel  ih* 
individual  to  pay?  But  even  when  aciuatty,  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances a  political  organisation  had  arisen  which  embraced  all  the 
tribes,  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  priests  to  utilise  the  secular 
arm  33  a  means  for  giving  to  themselves  a  place  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
still  less  could  they  have  succeeded  ivitkout  the  ktng  on  whom  ihey  were 
to  completely  dependent.  In  short,  the  claims  they  make  in  the  Law 
would  ia  the  pic-exUic  period  have  been  regarded  as  Utopian  in  the  stria 
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sense  of  that  word  ;  they  sllow  of  explanation  only  by  the  circumstances 
which  from  the  b^inning  of  the  Chaldeean  rule,  and  still  more  that  of  the 
Pcrsbrj,  lent  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a  hictocntcy,  to  which,  as  to 
the  truly  nacionsl  and  moreover  dirine  authority,  the  people  gave  volun- 
tary obedience,  and  to  which  the  Persians  also  conceded  rights  they 
could  not  have  granted  to  the  family  of  I>avid.  At  ihe  vcr>-  (juginning 
of  the  exile,  Exckiel  begins  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  piiesis 
(xliv.  zS-30),  yet  he  still  conlinc<i  himself  on  the  whole  to  the  lines  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  makes  no  mention  of  lithc^  and  firstlings.  Of  the 
demands  of  the  Priestly  Code  in  their  full  extent  we  hear  tiisicrlcally 
in  Nch.  X.  for  the  first  lime  ;  there  it  is  stated  that  they  were  carried 
through  by  men  who  had  the  authority  of  Arlaxcrxes  behind  them. 
This  was  the  most  ditTtciiit  and  at  ihcsame  time  the  most  important  petit 
of  the  work  Ezra  and  N(.-hcmiah  had  to  do  in  introducing  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  b  so 
specially  and  minutely  spoken  of-  Here  plainly  lies  Uic  material  basis 
of  the  bierocracy  from  which  the  royal  throne  was  ultimately  reached. 

For  all  these  dues,  apart  from  sacrificial  perquisites,  floft-ed  into  a 
common  coffer,  and  benefited  tlio«e  who  had  the  control  of  this,  viz., 
the  priestly  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem,  whom  it  helped  to  rise  to  a  truly 
princely  position.  The  ordinary  priests,  and  especially  the  Lcviics, 
did  not  gain  by  ail  this  wealth.  The  latter  indeed  ought,  according  to 
law,  to  have  had  the  tithes,  and  to  have  handed  over  the  tithes  of 
these  again  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  but  as  the  general  tendency  of  the 
time  was  to  depress  the  Invites,  this  legal  revenue  wns  also  gradiLilIy 
withdrawn  from  them  and  appropriated  by  the  priests.  Afterwards  the 
chief  priests  claimed  the  tithes  for  Oiemselves  alone,  while  their  inferior 
brethren  had  to  suffer  severe  privation  and  even  hunger  itselffjosephus, 
Anf..xx.  8,  8:  9,  3). 

Upon  the  difference  just  stated  between  the  later  practice  and  the 
Law,  one  arsumeal  more  has  recently  been  founded  against  assign- 
ing the  latter  to  the  Habylonio-Persion  period.  "  Another  testimony 
borne  by  tradiiion  completely  excludes  the  idea  of  the  Elohiscic  torah 
(£/.,  th<  Priestly  Code)  having  been  composed  by  Eara.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  Klohistic  lorah  that  earefuily  regulates  the  mutual 
relations  of  prtestj;  and  I.eviie*,  while  Deuteronomy  iiroups  the  two 
together  without  bringing  forward  the  distinction.  It  is  the  former  thai 
the  IJlhes  to  ilic  Lcntes,  while  requiring  these  in  their  turn  to 
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hand  over  the  tithe  of  their  tithes  as  a  due  to  the  priests.  Such  wai 
also  the  practice  {Nch.  x.  38  scq.)  soon  after  the  exile  [/.c,  a  hundred 
years  later ;  Neh,  vii.  5}  But  subsequently  the  payment  of  the  tithes 
to  the  Invites  fell  entirely  into  disuse  ;  these  were  rentiered  immediatelf 
and  exclusively  to  the  priests,  so  that  Jose  ben  Hsiiina  actiully  con- 
fesses :  'We  do  not  pay  tht  tithes  according  to  the  coininand  of  God' 
(Sola,  47^).  But  everywhere  the  Talmud  refers  this  practice  back  lo 
Ezra.  Ezra  it  was  who  punished  the  Lcvitcs  by  withdrawal  of  the 
tithes,  and  that  because  they  had  not  came  out  from  Dnbylon  (Jcbara 
386^;  ChuUin  11^}.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Ezra,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  tradition,  superseded  a  precept  of  the  ElolutUc 
torah,  supporting  himself  in  this  jierhaps  by  reference  to  the  Deuter- 
onomic  torah,"  So  Delilxsch  in  the  Zeitschr.  fur  luih,  Theoi^  1877, 
p.  448  seq.  Thai  Ezra  is  not  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Code  may 
readily  be  granted — onty  not  on  such  an  argument  as  this.  If  the 
genuine  historical  tradition  expressly  names  Ezra  as  the  man  who 
introduced  the  Lcvitcs'  tithe  just  as  prescribed  by  law  (Nch.  x.  j8 
scq-).  what  conscientious  man  can  attach  any  weight  to  the  opposite 
nssenion  of  the  Talmud? 

But,  even  assuming  that  the  divergence  of  practice  from  the  legal 
statute  actually  does  go  back  lo  ihe  time  of  Ezra,  what  would  follow 
from  that  against  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  rricstly  Code?  For 
this  is  what  the  question  comes  lo,  not  to  Ezra's  authorship,  which  is 
madelhc  main  point  by  a  mere  pieceof  transparent  controversial  tactici 
The  demands  of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  demonstrably  were  neither 
laid  down,  nor  in  any  sense  acted  on  before  the  exile,  attained  the  force 
of  law  one  hundred  years  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  jl)  ;  the 
whole  taxation  system  of  Judaism  ever  aftcxwarda  rested  u[)on  it ; — 
shall  this  be  held  to  have  no  meaning  as  agairuit  the  trifling  circum- 
Jtance  that  the  lithe  also  was  indeed /(;/'i/  t&  the  <i<rgy,  in  full  accor- 
dance with  the  Piicstly  Code,  and  inconsistently  with  ancient  custom, 
but  paid  to  the  higher,  and  not  to  the  lower  order?  ^ 

In  point  of  fact  any  nlher  difference  whatever  between  Jewish 
practice  and  the  Law  might  belter  have  been  adduced  against  the  thesis 
of  Graf, — for  example,  the  absence  of  LTrim  and  Thummim  (Xeh. 
viL  65).  or  of  the  forty-eight  Lcvitical  cities,  the  church  of  the  re- 
lumed exiles  instead  of  that  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  second 
temple  instead  of  the  tabernacle,  Esra  Inslcad  of  Moses,  the  sods  (W 
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Zadok  instead  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  absence  of  the  other  marks 
of  Mosaicity.  For  the  position  of  the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  Priestly  Code.  If  the  Levites  at  a  later  date  were  still  further 
lowered  beneath  the  priests,  and  put  into  a  worse  position  in  favour 
of  these,  this  nevertheless  presupposes  the  distinction  between  the 
two;  let  it  first  then  be  shown  that  the  distinction  is  known  to  the 
genuine  Old  Testament,  and  that,  in  particular,  it  is  introduced  by 
I'lzekiel  not  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Or  is 
the  primary  fact  that  the  separation  between  priests  and  Levites  was 
set  up  only  in  the  Priestly  Code  and  in  Judaism,  and  that  its 
genesis  can  be  traced  with  confidence  from  the  time  of  Josiah  down- 
wards, a  fact  of  less  importance  than  the  secondary  one  that  the 
distinction  extended  itself  somewhat  further  still  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  Judaism  ? 


ir. 
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Umder  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age,  tradiuons 
originall]'  derived  from  one  source  were  very  variously  apprehended  and 
shaped  ;  one  way  in  the  ninth  nnd  cighih  centuries,  another  wa^  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth,  and  yet  another  in  the  fifth  and  fourtti.  Now,  the 
WM»  of  the  tradition  show  tiie  same  arrangement  as  do  those  of  the 
legislation.  And  here  it  makes  no  diiTcrcnce  whcthci  the  tradition  he 
legeador)'  or  historical,  whether  it  relates  to  pre-historic  or  to  hiuoric 
times  ;  the  change  in  the  prevailing  ideas  shows  itself  erjunlly  in  either 
case.  To  show  the  truth  of  this  in  the  rase  of  the  Hexaieuch  is  of 
course  our  primary  object,  hut  we  uuke  our  commencement  rather 
with  the  properly  historical  books.  For  on  various  grounds  ««  are 
here  able  with  greater  certainty  to  assert :  Swch  was  the  aspect  of  history 
at  this  period  and  such  at  that ;  such  were  the  infliicnccs  that  had  the 
ascendency  at  one  time,  and  such  those  nhich  prevailed  at  another. 

We  begin  the  inquiry  where  the  matter  is  clearest — namely,  with 
the  Book  of  Chronicles.  Chionicles,  which  properly  speaking  forms 
but  a  single  book  along  with  Kjcra  and  Nehemiah,  is  a  second  history 
running  parallel  with  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kingi,  and  we  are  here 
in  the  favourable  position  of  starling  with  the  objects  of  comparison 
distinctly  defined,  instead  of  having  as  usual  lo  begin  by  a  critical 
separation  of  sources  of  various  age  combined  in  otic  document  And, 
what  is  more,  we  can  also  date  the  rival  histories  with  tolerable 
certainty.  The  Books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  were  edited  in  ihe 
Babylonian  exile  ;  Chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  composed  fully 
three  hundred  years  lat*;r,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  out 
of  the  very  midst  of  fully  developed  Judaism.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  that  the  mere  lilfference  of  date  fully  accounts  for  the  varying 
ways  in  which  the  twu  luKtarics  represent  the  same  facts  and  events,  and 
the  differeiKe  of  spirit  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  Priestly  Code, 
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which  came  into  existence  in  ihe  interval.  De  Wetle's  "Criikal 
Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles"  {.fiwWidlg*.  L;  1806), 
is  throughout  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion  :  that  essay  has  noi 
been  improved  on  by  Graf  {Gesdi.  Biieher  d.  A.  7^  p.  114  scq,),  for 
here  llie  difficulty,  better  grappled  with  by  the  foirncr,  is  not  to  collect 
the  details  of  evidence,  but  so  to  shape  the  supciabundant  matenal  as 
to  convey  a  right  total  impression. 


I  I. 

I.  After  Jehovah  had  slain  Saul  (so  begins   the    nBrraiive   of 

Chronicles),  He  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse.     All 
Ismcl  gathered  themselves  unio  David  to  IJcbion  and  anointed  huo 
king  over  Israel,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah  by  Samuel  (i  Chron. 
X.   i.-xi.  3].     How  simply  and  smoothly  and  wholly  without  human 
intervemion  according  to  this  version  did  the  thing  come  to  pass  1 
Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Samuel.     This 
also  indeed  has  the  statement  of  Chronicles  word  for  word,  but  it  has 
something  m-er  and  above  which  gives  a  ignite  dilTerent  aspect  to  the 
matter.     Here  David,  on  the  lowest  step  to  the  throne,  is  the  guerilU 
leader  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  who  6nally  is  compelled  by  Saol'i 
persecutions  to  pass  over  to  Philistine  territory,  there,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  carrying  oji  his  freebooter  life.     After 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  he  avails  himself  of  the  dissolution  of  the  kin^ofn 
to  set  up  a  separate  principality  in  the  south  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Fhilislines;  he  is  not  chojen,  but  conies  with  a  following  six  hundred 
strong,  and  offers  himself  to  the  elders  of  Judah,  whom  he  has  already 
at  an  earlier  period  laid  under  obligations  to  him  by  various  favours  ■ 
and  gifts.     In  the  meantime  Saul's  cousin  Abner  takes  over  what  of  the  f 
kingdom  there  is,  not  for  himself  but  for  the  legitimate  heir  Ishhoal; 
from  Gilcad,  whither  the  government  had  been  transferred  after  the 
great  calii»troi)he.  he  gradually  reconquers  the  territory  west  of  Jordan, 
and  is  scheming  bow  10  recover  also  the  lost  Judah.     I'hua  it  comes 
to  protracted  struggles  between  Abncr  and  David,  in  which  fortune  ii 
most  on  the  side  of  the  iaitcrj  yet  he  docs  not  leave  the  defensive  or 
gain  the  sovereignty  over  Israel.     That  falls  into  his  hands  rather  by 
treachery.     Abner  himself,  indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  royal 
nephew,  olTets  the  crown  to  his  rival,  and  enters  into  negotiations  with 
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htm  about  it ;  but  ss  he  immediately  aftciwaids  falU  a  victim  to  blood 
revenge,  nothing  comes  of  the  matter  until  [shbaal  is  privily  murdered  in 
his  sl«c[>  t>f  two  of  his  captains ;  then  at  last  the  elders  of  Israel  come 
to  Hebron,  and  David  bccumcs  king  in  succession  to  Saul.  What  a 
length  of  time  these  affairs  demand,  how  natural  is  their  development, 
how  many  human  elements  mingle  in  their  course, — cunning,  and 
treachery,  and  baltlc,  and  murder !  Chronicles  indeed  knows  them  aEl 
well  enough,  as  is  clear  from  incidental  expressions  in  chaps,  xi.  and  xii., 
but  they  are  parsed  over  in  silence.  Immediately  after  his  predecessor's 
death  the  son  of  Jesse  is  freely  chosen  by  all  Israel  tu  be  kin;;,  according 
to  the  word  of  Jehovah  by  Samuel.  The  sequence  of  x.  13,  14,  xi.  i 
docs  not  admit  of  being  understood  in  any  other  way,  nor  is  it  in  point 
of  fact  oihtrwisf  understood,  for  it  has  actually  been  successful,  at  least 
to  this  extent,  that  the  kingship  of  Ishbaal  has  virtually  dropped  out  of 
traditional  Bible  history:  after  Saul  came  Uand  is  what  is  said.  We 
have  before  us  a  deliberate  and  in  its  motives  a  very  transparent 
mutilation  of  the  oris'"^'  narrative  as  preserved  for  us  in  the  tloolt  of 
Samuel. 

As  all  Israel  has  made  David  the  successor  of  Saul,  and  all  Israel 
gone  out  with  him  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (xi.  4),— in  2  Sam.  v. 
6  we  bear  only  of  David's  foUowing, — so  now  immediately  afterwards, 
the  noblest  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  even  before 
he  had  attained  the  throne  were  in  sympathy  and  indeed  already  on 
his  side,  are  enumerated  by  name  and  numbers  in  tliree  lists  {xi  to- 
xil.  40),  which  are  introduced  between  what  is  said  in  2  Sam.  v,  1-10 
and  in  z  Sam.  v.  ri  scq.  The  first  (xi.  to-47  :  "these  arc  the  mightf 
men  who  took  part  with  him  with  all  Israel  to  make  him  king')  is 
the  list  of  3  Sam.  xxiiL,  which  the  Chioniclcr,  ss  he  betrays  in  chaps. 
XX.,  xxi,  was  acquainted  with  as  it  stood  in  that  place,  and  here  givet 
much  too  early,  for  it  is  for  the  most  \>ui  warriors  of  David's  later 
campaigns  who  arc  enumerated'  The  second  list  (xiL  i-aa  :  "thwe 
are  they  that  came  to  David  to  Zilclag,  while  he  yet  kept  himself  close 
because  of  Saul  "J  is  not  taken  from  the  Book  of  Samuel,  but  one  also 

'  The  divJiJAn  into  a  group  of  ihTce  and  anotliei  of  Uiicty  herun.  obicuted  in 
a  S*tn,  ssiii.  by  corruption  of  ihe  text  (7>jrfi*W- //*.  Sam.^.  313-316),  hu  not  bten 
uwUretood  bf  Ihv  Cliruit>cl«r,  uuJ  thuti  li<«n  in«de<]uit«  iinicMigiuubU.  tnthia  w*y 
he  ku  been  Me  [0  bmg  ia  at  the  end  (xi.  42-47)  a  itring  qI  addiijga&l  tiamct 
ntvnimg  ihc  number  <»(  ih'iny.  In  tet.  42  liii  style  anmUtaknbly  bciiay*  ilicir, 
wlicie*ei  it  Kiay  Iw  tint  ke  met  witli  ibe  elciueiilt. 
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observes  this  ilifierence :  along  wih  old  and  genuine  there  are  extremely 
common  names,  and  hardlv  une  that  occurs  here  only :  the  notca  of 
ancestry  carefully  given  in  chap,  xi.  arc  almost  siwavs  wanting  j  and  m- 
stead  of  pcrforminj!  before  our  eyes  such  deeds  as  the  rescue  of  a  field  of 
barley  from  the  enemy,  the  purchase  ofa  drauf^ht  of  water  wiih  blood,  the 
slaying  of  a  lion  in  a  pit,  the  hcrocB  receive  all  soits  of  epHhtla  omanlia 
(xii.  r-3)  and  titles  of  honour  (xii.  14,  ao).  and  ordin-irily  talk  a  higlUj- 
spiritual  language  (xiL  17,  18).  And  as  for  the  historical  situation, 
how  iniposiihie  that  a  great  Israelite  army  should  have  been  gathered 
around  David  as  the  feudatory  of  the  fhilistincs  inZiklag  (xiL  22),  with 
a  crowd  of  captains  of  hundreds  and  thousands  !  Plainly  the  banished 
fugitive  is  according  to  thi-t  representation  the  splendid  king  and  illti*--^ 
tiious  ancestor  of  the  established  dynasty  ;  hence  also  the  naive  remark  ofV 
ver.  39.  No  better  is  it  with  the  third  list  {xii,  33-40  :  "the«c  are  the 
numbers  of  the  bands,  ready  armed  for  the  w;ir.  who  cante  to  David  to 
Hebron '").  Observe  the  regular  enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
which  nowhere  occurs  In  the  older  historicat  books,  and  Is  quite  artiiidal ; 
then  the  vast  numbers,  which  are  not  matters  of  indifference  here,  but 
the  principal  thing  and  make  up  the  entire  contents;  finally,  the  4609 
Levites  and  5700  priests,  who  alsti  take  their  place  in  the  martial  train, 
andconstitutcthc  proper  guard  of  the  king;  to  Chronicles  the  distinciioR 
between  secular  and  spiritual  soldiers  is  not  altogether  clear.  There  are 
but  a  few  details  of  a  special  kind;  the  remark  in  xiL  3a  is  perhaps 
connected  with  a  Sam.  xx.  18 ;  Jchoiada  the  prince  of  the  house  of 
Aaron,  i.t.,  the  high  priest,  alongside  of  the  historically  certain  series, 
— Kli,  Fhinchas,  Ahitub,  Aliiah  (Ahimclecii),  Abiathar, — an  uiicrlj 
impossible  person,  is  a  leflection  of  the  Jehoiada  of  3  Kings  xi.,  xii., 
and  the  aUegaiion  that  Kadolc  at  that  time  joined  Darid  ai  the  bead  of 
twenty-two  chief  priests  is  a  hardly  credible  substitute  for  what  is  stated 
in  Samuel,  according  to  wliich  Ahiathar,  wiiose  ohjer  claims  were 
disagreeable  to  the  B'ne  Zadok  and  those  who  came  Inter,  was  the 
priest  who  from  the  beginning  held  with  David ;  the  twenty-two  chief 
priests  appear  to  conrespond  to  the  heads  of  the  twenty-two  post-cKiltaa 
priestly  families  (Neh.  xii.  1-7.  i3-»i,  x.  3-9;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  7-18). 
Yet  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  so  minutely  into  the  contents  of  the 
above  lists,  for  the  purpose  with  which  they  art  given  is  stated  without 
circumlocution  at  the  close  ( j  Chron.  xii.  38,  39) :  "All  these  men  of  war, 
in  order  of  battle,  catsc  with. a  perfect  heart  to  Hebron  to  nuke  Davkl 
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king  oirer  alt  Israel,  and  all  the  rest  of  Israel  also  were  of  one  heart 
lo  raakc  Djivtd  king.  And  itiey  »ere  there  with  David  three  days, 
eating  and  drinking,  for  tlitre  was  joy  in  Israel." 

After  the  explication  of  the  idea  "all  Israel"  thus  inappropriately 
interpolated,  the  nnnative  proceeds  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  =  Sam. 
v.-vii.  David's  first  deed,  after  tlie  conquest  of  the  stronghold  of 
Jehus,  is  in  Chronicles  to  make  it  the  holy  city  by  iransfcrnnj;  the  ark 
of  Jehovah  thither  (xiii.  i  seq.).  It  seems  as  if  Ihc  building  of  a  [nlnce 
and  the  Philistine  war  (a  Sam.  \:  ii-i$)  were  to  be  omitted  ;  but  after 
the  namtive  in  i  Sam.  vi,  i  seq.  has  been  given  down  to  the  place 
'■and  the  ark  of  Jchorah  abode  in  the  house  of  Obcd-cdom  three 
months"  (i  Chron.  xiij.  r4  =  3  Sam.  vj.  tt),  the  jtausc  of  a  quarter  of  a 
year  is  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  what  had  been  left  out 
{n\.  1-17  =»  2  Sam.  v.  j  1-15),  and  then  the  hi«ory  of  the  ark  is  com- 
pleted. This  indeed  is  to  separate  things  mutually  connected,  bat  at 
the  same  time  the  secular  business  which,  according  to  the  older  narra- 
tive, is  the  nearest  and  most  pressing,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
C[Msode  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred.  That  there  is  no  room  for  the 
butldit^  of  a  house  and  a  Philistine  war  within  the  three  months 
which  offer  themselves  so  conveniently  for  the  interpolation  is  a 
subordinate  aiTair. 

A3  regards  the  sacred  business,  the  transference  of  the  ark  to  TXon, 
almost  crcrjthing  that  is  said  in  2  Sam.  vi.  is  repeated  word  for  word 
in  Chronicles  also  (xiil,  xv.,  xvL,  xvJl  i)-  Two  traits  only  ore  absent 
in  Chronicles,  and  in  neither  case  is  the  omission  helpful  10  the  con- 
nection. David's  wifo  MicKa),  it  is  said  in  i  Sam.  vi.  16,  J0-S3.  when 
she  saw  the  king  dancing  and  leaping  in  the  procession,  despised  him 
in  her  heart ;  afterwards  when  he  came  home  she  told  him  what  she 
thought  of  his  unworthy  condun.  The  first  of  these  two  statements  is 
found  in  Chionidci  also  (xv.  19),  but  the  second  is  (all  but  the  intro- 
ductory notice,  xvi.  43  =  2  Sam.  vi.  zo,  here  lorn  from  its  connection) 
omitted,  although  it  contains  the  principal  fact,  for  the  historical  event 
was  the  txpnsmn  of  her  contempt,  not  its  psychological  origin;  a 
woman — such  is  the  idea — must  not  say  a  thing  like  that  lo  David. 
The  other  case  is  quite  ximiUr.  On  account  of  the  calamity  bj-  which 
those  who  were  bringing  up  the  aik  were  overtaken,  David  does  not  at 
first  venture  to  receive  it  into  his  citadel,  but  deposits  it  in  the  house 
of  Obed-cdom,  one  of  his  captains ;  but  when  Jehovah  blesses  the 
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house  of  Obed-edom,  h«  tak«s  courage  to  bring  ihe  aik  lo  his  own  tioue 
(3  Sam.  vl  10-13).  Chronicles  also  tells  that  Jcliovah  blessed  the 
hoit&e  ol  Obci^cdom  (xiii.  14),  but  mentions  no  consequent  result : 
again  the  cause  is  given  without  the  effect.  Another  explanation  i* 
substituted;  David  perceived  that  the  disaster  connrcicd  with  the 
rcmovnl  of  the  aik  was  due  to  the  fact  of  its  not  h-ivlng  been  carried 
by  the  Lcviics  in  accordance  with  the  Law;  the  Lcvitcs  accordit^lj* 
were  made  to  bear  it  and  no  ]iarm  ensued  (xv.  1,  13-15).  This  is 
in  complete  and  manifest  contradiction  to  ihe  older  narrative,  and  as 
Chronicles  (chap,  xiii.}  copies  that  narrative,  it  also  contradicts  itself 
(xiii.  10),  and  that  all  the  more  stiikingiy  as  hy  the  addition  in  xiii.  2 
it  represents  the  accompanying  clergy  as  tadily  approving  thecvrying 
of  the  ark  on  the  ox-can  Then  due  partici]iation  in  the  sacred  pro- 
cession hitving  been  thus  once  secured  thL'm,  i  Chron.  xv.  positively 
revels  in  priests  and  Levites,  of  whom  not  a  single  word  is  to  be  found 
in  2  Sam.  vi.,  and  moreover  a  sort  of  musical  service  is  instituted 
by  David  himself  before  the  ark.  and  a  festal  cantattt  made  up  by 
him  out  of  posi-exilian  psalms  13  quoted  (chapi  xvj.^.  In  this  way, 
out  of  the  original  narrative,  the  scaticrcd  fragmcrts  of  which  now 
show  iheuwelves  very  strangely  in  the  new  connection,  something 
quite  different  has  grown.  •' In  the  former  everjthing  is  free,  simply 
the  affair  of  king  and  people,  here  all  is  priestly  ceremonial ;  there 
the  people  with  tlieir  king  shout  and  dance  with  joy  before  the  ark, 
here  the  Levites  are  the  musicians  and  singcts  in  formal  order.  To 
seek  to  combine  the  two  versions  is  wholly  against  the  laws  of  historical 
interpretation.  If  the  first  were  curt  and  condensed  the  unification  of 
the  two  might  perhaps  be  possible,  but  no  «lDiy  could  be  more  particular 
or  graphic,  and  could  it  have  been  that  the  Invites  alone  should  be 
passed  over  in  silence  if  they  liad  played  so  very  important  a  pan? 
The  author  of  Clironicles  was  able  to  introduce  them  only  1^  distort*  ■ 
ing  and  mutilating  his  original  and  landing  himself  in  contradiction 
after  alL  He  cannot  allow  anything  to  happen  without  Ix^vitcs;  and 
was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  be  fetched  to  Jcntsalem  without  them  ?  ■ 
vns  the  l^w  to  be  even  a  second  time  broken  under  the  pious  king 
David?  This  seemed  to  him  impossible.  That  Utah  perished  in 
the  first  attempt  to  fetch  the  ark,  and  that  on  the  second  occasion — ■ 
when  only  a  quite  short  journey  is  spoken  of — the  ark  was  carried,  a  Satn.  . 
vl  13,  may  hare  been  the  su^esiions  by  which  he  w-is  led.     Fertile 
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lit  comliinaiions,  he   profited  by  the   hint."    So,  Justly,   V>e  Wctte 
{Bei(nst,  i.  88-91). 

ITie  oairativc  of  2  Sam.  vi.  having  been  broken  off  Kt  Ihe  first  hall 
ftf  ver.  19  (1  Chron.  xvi.  j),  the  second  batr  of  the  vcrsc  »r»d  the 
lieginning  of  the  next  are  rcitroduced  (xvi.  43)  after  Ihe  interpoUtion 
of  xvi.  4-43,  and  then  9  Sara,  vil  is  appended  woid  for  word  (t 
Chroa  xvil), — the  resolution  of  David  to  build  a  house  for  ihe  ark,  and 
what  Jehovah  said  to  him  about  the  subject  through  Nathan.  Tlie 
point  of  the  prophet's  address  turns  on  the  amiiheus  (1  Sam.  vii.}. 
"  Thou  wilt  build  a  house /tfr  me  t  rather  will  1  build  a  house ^f  /Air  ;  " 
the  house  of  David  is  of  course  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Itui  an  interpola 
tioD  has  already  crept  into  the  text  of  Samuel  (ni.  13),  which  appre- 
hendj  the  antithesis  thus:  "  T^fu  wilt  build  a  house  for  me?  Nay, 
/*>■  *<w  shall  build  a  house  for  me."  Now  Chronicles,  for  which  David 
comes  into  con«deraiion  mert-ly  as  the  proper  founder  of  the  Solomonic 
temple,  take?  up  the  narrative  of  3  Sam,  vii.  precisely  on  account  of 
this  interpolation,  as  is  clear  from  xxii.  9.  to — ^it  increatn  the  iniii- 
tHtdeTStinding  by  going  back  to  It  in  an  addition  (xvii.  r4) — and  at  the 
outset  destroys  the  original  antiihcsls  by  ihc  innocent  alteration,  "  Thou 
sbalt  not  build  Me  /n^use  for  roe  "  ins'.ead  of  "  Wilt  thou  build  a  house 
Ibriiie?'*  Tlie^Msecan  here  mean  only  that  imperatively  needed  one, 
long  kept  in  view  alike  by  God  and  men,  which  must  by  all  meani* 
be  built,  onty  rot  by  Havid  but  by  Solomon  ;  it  is  withbut  any  ambiguity 
the  lernple,  and  does  not,  like  a  *»«<//,  contain  that  possibility  of  a  double 
meaning  on  which  the  ottginat  point  depends.  It  is  interesting  also 
to  compare  a  Sam.  vii.  14  with  t  Chron.  xvii.  rj  :  **  t  wilt  be  10  thy  seed 
a  Aither,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.  //  At  e^mmi/  imqm'tr,  then  / 
vv//  (hasten  htm  n-i/A  the  rod  of  men.  aid  with  the  itripes  cf  the  sons  of 
men;  hut  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  from  him."  The  words  in  iialic^ 
arc  wanting  in  Chronicles;  the  meaning,  that  Jehovah  will  not  with- 
draw His  grace  froni  the  dynasty  oi  Judnh  alto$;ether,  even  thoui;h  some 
of  its  members  should  deserve  punishment,  is  thereby  destroyed  and 
volatilised  into  an  abstract  idealism,  which  shows  that  to  the  writer  the 
I>avi<ltc  kingly  family  is  known  only  as  a  dissolving  view,  and  not  by 
historical  ejcperience  as  it  is  lo  the  auihor  of  9  Sam.  vii. 

In  chaps  xviii.-xx..  Chronicles  seems  to  refresh  itself  with  a  linlc 
variety,  relating  as  it  does  the  foreign  wars  of  David  after  the  order  of 
3  Sam.,  viii,  x,  xi.  i,  xii.  30,  31,  xxi.  iS-32.     But  in  ibis  it  still  keciis 
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in  view  its  p«r|X)sc,  which  is  directed  towards  David  as  founder  of  (h* 
Jerusalem  worehip ;  those  wars  brounlit  him  the  wealth  that  was 
required  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
so  fuHy  and  beaiitiiull}'  told  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  a1)out  the  home 
occtirrcnrcs  of  that  period  is  omitted,  for  after  all  il  does  not  coo- 
tribute  much  to  the  gloririration  of  the  king.  So  the  sioiy  of  Mcribaal 
and  Ziba  (chap,  vx.),  oi  Bati»heba  and  Uriah  (\i.,  xii.),  of  Taniac  and 
Amnon  (xiii.,  xiv.),  uf  Absulom's  rebellion  (xv.-xx.)>  '*'*'^  of  the  delivei- 
ing  up  of  the  sons  of  Saul  (xxi.  1-14).  *l'he  rude  and  mechanical 
manner  in  which  siftlcniciils  about  foreign  wars  are  torn  from  ihe 
connection  with  domestic  events  in  which  they  s-tand  in  the  older 
iianativc  is  shown  in  1  Chron.  xx.  1,  =.  as  comijarcd  with  3  Sam.  xi. 
1,  xii.  50.  In  *  Sam.  iL  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  David  remained 
in  Jerusalem  when  the  army  set  out  against  Rabbah,  prepares  fur  the 
story  of  his  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  captain  engaged  in  active 
scr\'icc  in  the  field ;  but  t  Chron.  xx  i  is  meaningless,  and  inrolirci 
a  contradiction  with  ver,  2,  according  to  which  Uavid  appears  after  all 
in  the  camp  at  Rabbah,  nhhotigh  the  cnnnection, — namely,  that  be 
followed  the  army— and  all  tlie  intermediate  occurrences  relating;  to 
Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  arc  left  out  (De  Wette,  pp.  19,  30,  60)1  To 
what  CKient  the  veil  is  drawn  over  the  scnndalnui  falla  of  sainta  oMjr 
be  judged  also  from  the  fact  that  from  the  list  of  David's  foreign 
encounters  also,  <Ai'hicii  arc  otherwise  fully  given,  a  single  one  is  omitted 
which  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  come  through  with  absolute  honour, 
that  with  the  giant  Ishbi-benob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  15-17).  l^astly,  the 
alteration  made  in  i  Chron.  xx.  j  is  remarkable.  Klhonan  the  sea 
of  jair  of  Bethlehem,  we  read  in  a  Sam.  xxi.  19,  was  he  who  slew 
Goliath  of  Gath,  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  as  thick  as  a  weava's 
beam.  But  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  David  of  Bethlehem  according 
to  I  Sam.  xviL  vanquished  Goliath  the  giant,  the  shaft  of  whose  spear 
was  as  thick  as  a  weaver's  beam  ?  Jn  Ciiromclca  accordingly  Klbanu 
smites  the  breihtr  of  the  veritable  Goliath. 

9.  The  closing  chapters  of  i  Samuel  {xxi.-Kxiv.)  are,  admittcdir, 
an  appendix  of  very  peculiar  structure.  The  thread  of  xxi  1-14 
is  continued  in  xxiv.  t->5,  but  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
[Mttiafes  occurs  xxi.  15-xiiii.  39,  in  a  very  iirational  manner,  pcrhap* 
wholly  due  to  cbance.  In  thb  interposed  pnttage  itself,  attain,  tbe_ 
quite  similar  lists  xxi    15-33  and   xxiii.  S-39  ore  very  closely 
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ncctcd  ;  and  tht  (wo  sod^,  XKJi.  1-51,  Jcxiii.  1-7,  arc  thus  an  jmeqiola- 
tion  within  an  Jnlcrpolalion.  This  want  of  order  is  initiated  by  ilie 
author  of  Chronicles  also,  who  takes  3  Sam.  xxiii.  S-^9  as  separated 
from  xxi.  15-31,  and  gives  2  Sara.  xxiv.  lost,  a  poKiiion  which  does  not 
belong  10  it  from  any  malciial  considerations,  hut  merely  bcrausc  it 
had  originally  \xxt\  lagged  on  as  an  apj^endix,  and  besides  had  been 
separated  from  Us  connection  with  xxi.  1-14  by  a  large  interpolation. 

1  CtiTOiL  xxi.  (the  pe:(tilcnce  sa  punishinc:nt  of  David's  sin  ii 
numbering  the  people,  and  the  thcophany  as  occasioning  the  building 
of  an  altar  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah)  is  on  the  whole  a  copy  0! 
3  Sam  xxiv-,  but  with  omission  of  the  precise  and  interesting  geo- 
graphical details  of  ver.  5  seq.,  and  with  introduction  of  a  variety  of 
improring  touches.  Thus  (xxi.  ij  :  "And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel 
and  moved  David ; "  insteadof:  "Andtheangerof  Jehovah  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David."  Similarly  (xxi.  6) :  "  Levi  and  Ben- 
jamin Joab  counted  not  among  them  ;  for  the  king's  word  was  abomi* 
nable  to  him," — an  addition  which  finds  its  explanation  on  the  one 
hand  in  Num.  L  49,  and  on  the  other  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
holy  city  lay  wiihin  the  territory  uf  Benjamin.  Again  {xxi.  j6,  27) : 
"  David  saw  the  angel  of  Jeiiovah  standing  between  heaven  and  eatih, 
and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  and  !;tretchcd  out  towards  Jerusalem  ;" 
com[uitc  thrs  with  3  Sam  xxiv.  iO(l  Cliron.  xxi.  15):  "The angel  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  and  he  was  by  the  threshing- 
Hoot  of  Araunah  ; "  according  to  the  older  view,  angels  have  no  wings 
(Gen.  xxviii.).  Further  (xxL  25):  "David  gave  to  Araunah  for  his 
threshing-floor  600  slickcb  of  cold;"  compare  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  94, 
50  shekels  of  silver;  to  make  the  king  pay  right  royally  co&ts  the 
Chronicler  nothing,  But  lastiy,  his  most  significant  addition  i:i  the  lire 
from  heaven  which  consumes  the  bumt-offering  (wtt,  26);  by  this 
means  the  altar  on  the  threshing-floor  of  .'Vraunah,  in  other  words,  that 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  is  intended  to  be  pul  on  9  level  with 
that  of  the  tabernacle,  its  jircdecessor,  the  fire  on  which  was  'aku 
kindled  from  heaven  (I^v.  ix.  34).  Whoever  has  understood  the 
narralii'cs  of  aUar-buildiii^s  by  the  Patriarchs,  by  Joihua,  Gideon,  and 
Manoah,  will  grant  that  ihe  author  of  Chronicles  has  quite  correciiy 
understood  the  intention  of  3  Sam.  xxiv.,  in  accordance  with  which 
he  here  proposes  to  relate  the  divine  inauguration  of  the  place  of  worship 
at  Jcrusakin  ;  but  what  in  that  passage,  as  in  similar  older  legends 
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.-iLuiit  ihe  indicaiiun  or  consccraied  places  bjr  nie.ins  of  a  theo| 
is  only  hinted  at  for  contmiponries  wlio  iind«r«tood  the  idea  ooni 
he  ie<|uiics  lo  letouch  strongly  in  order  thai  a  later  gcncraiioo  mi 
notice  it ;  and  yet  he  has  half  spoiled  the  point  by  inakiriK  the  an; 
not  stand  by  the  llucsliing-door  of  Araunah  on  the  sacred  spot, 
hover  aloft  in  the  air. 

J  Sam.  xxiv.  -  t  Ciiruii.  xxi.  serves  further  as  a  startiiif;  |)oiat 
the  free  con»lructiwn  yf  l  Chtwn.  lutji.-xjux.  The  ciicuiu»tanee  llitfl 
in  ih«  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  Ddvid  builds  (he  oiur  at 
Jerusalem  is  expanded  into  the  staccment  that  in  iho  last  year  of  bit 
reign  he  prepared  beforehand  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  in 
all  its  parts  down  lo  the  minutest  detail  Unhampered  by  liisturical 
tiadltion,  the  author  here  expatiates  mih  absolute  freedom  in  his  projicr 
clement.  Alt  thai  h^s  hitherto  hccn  said  about  the  king  on  the  biwi 
of  the  oMcr  source  is  by  means  of  additions  and  omissions  fashioned 
into  what  shall  iieive  as  a  mere  prologue  to  the  proper  work  of  his  litt, 
which  is  now  dt-icribed  thoroughly  (vk  attart.  He  luinsclf  unfortu- 
nately has  not  been  allowed  (o  build  the  house,  having  shed  much  blood 
and  carried  on  great  war*  (xxii.  S,  xxviil  3),  but  he  yet  in  the  lau 
year  of  his  reign  forestalls  from  his  successor  the  whole  merit  of  the 
business  (xxiii.  i,  xxviii.  i).  My  sun  Solomon,  he  says,  ts  young  and 
tender,  but  the  hou^ieto  be  built  for  Jehovah  must  be  great  and  glorious) 
I  will  therefore  prepare  it  for  him  (xxii.  5).  Accordingly  lie  gets  ready 
beforehand  the  workmen  and  artificers,  in  particular  bringing  into 
requisition  thenunlsraelitic  population  :  be  pruvidct  the  material,  uone 
and  wood  and  bia^s  and  iron,  and  guld  and  silver  and  jewels  withoW 
number;  he  also  t^ives  the  plan  or  rather  receives  it  direct  from  Jehovah 
and  inat  in  bbck  and  white  (xxviii.  19),  while  Moscs  built  the  labernacle 
only  according  to  his  recollection  of  Che  heavenly  pattern  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  on  Sinai.  But  before  all  he  appoints  t^e p^rt^uul 
for  the  temple  servite, — priests,  l.evites,  porters,  singers, — divides  their 
thousands  into  classes,  and  assigns  to  them  their  functions  by  lot.  In 
doing  so  he  imcrcats  himself,  naiui.illv,  with  spiTtal  piefcrence,  in  the 
music,  being  the  designer  of  the  instruments  (xxiii.  ;),  and  bltnsclf 
acting  as  principal  conductor  (uv.  2,  6).  And  as  he  is  still  king  after 
all,  he  at  the  clo&e  takes  an  inventory  also  of  his  secular  state,  aflci 
having  duly  ordered  the  spiritual  All  this  he  does  for  tbc  lulurc, 
for  his  son  and  successor ;  not  in  leality,  but  only  in  plan,  arc  the  dixx- 
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keepers,  for  CKimplc,  assigned  to  their  po<tis  (xxvi.  \t  scq.),  but  none 
the  leai  with  strictest  spccificAiion  and  designation  of  ihe  locatiiies  of 
the  temple, — »nd  that  too  the  second  temi^e !  His  preparations  con- 
cluded, David  calls  a  great  userabl/  of  prelnles  and  noubles  (xxiii.  i, 
xxviii.  i),  hae  Solomon  anointed  as  Icin;,  and  Zadolc  as  priest  (xxix-  aa), 
and  in  s  lung  disc!ounie  hands  over  lo  the  former  along  with  the  kingdotn 
ibe  task  of  his  reign,  namely,  the  execution  of  what  he  himself  hai 
prepared  and  appninicd ;  on  this  occasion  yet  more  precious  stones  and 
noble  meiah — nmong  ihcm  gold  of  Opbir  and  Persian  darics — arc 
presented  by  David  and  the  princes  for  the  sacred  building.  The 
whole  section  i  Chron.  »ii.-!txii.  is  a  sianling  instance  of  that  statis- 
tical phantasy  of  the  Jews  which  revels  in  vast  sums  of  money  on  paper 
(ntii.  T4),  innriilicial  maTshallingsof  names  and  numbers  (xxiii.-xxvii,), 
in  the  enumeration  of  mere  subjects  without  predicates,  which  simply 
stand  on  parade  and  neither  signify  nor  do  anithing.  'Che  monotony  is 
occfttionally  brokun  only  liy  unctuous  phrases,  but  without  refreshing  the 
reader.  Let  the  experiment  of  reading  the  chapters  through  be  tried. 
According  tr>  1  Kings  L,  ii..  King  David  in  his  closing  days  was  sick 
and  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  and  very  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
thus  to  make  preparations  on  behalf  of  his  successor  shortly  before  his 
own  death,  or  to  prepare  his  bread  for  him  so  far  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  put  it  into  the  oven.  Hit  pun>oseof  building  a  houie  to  Jehovjih 
is  ifldeed  spoken  of  in  i  Sam.  vii.  in  connection  with  «.  17,  but  it 
is  definitively  abandoned  in  consciitience  of  Jehovah's  refusal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  no;  man's  ]xirt  to  build  a  hou'^e  for  God,  but  God's  to 
build  a  house  for  man.  In  strange  contrast  with  this  explanation  is 
that  of  Chronicles  that  David  is  a  man  of  war  and  has  shed  much 
blood,  and  therefore  dare  not  set  up  the  temple ;  that  he  had  waged 
the  wars  of  Jehovalj,  thai  Jehovah  had  sivcn  victor>*  by  his  hand,  would 
in  the  older  warlike  time  have  seemed  no  reason  against  but  rather  an 
argument  establUhing  his  Alness  for  such  a  woik.  But  the  worit  dis- 
crepancy is  that  between  the  solemn  installation  of  Solomon  as  kins; 
and  of  Zadok  as  priest  with  all  the  forms  of  law  and  publicity  as  related 
in  I  Cbron.  xxviiL,  xxix.  (comp.  xxii.,  xxiii.  1)  and  the  older  narrative 
of  I  Kings  I.,  ii.  According  lo  the  latter  it  was  much  mote  an  ordinar>- 
p«Jac(  intrigtic,  by  nneans  of  which  one  patty  at  court  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  old  king,  enfeebled  with  age,  his  sanction  for  Solomon's 
succession.     Until  then  Adonijab  had  been  regarded  as  heir-aptuircnt 
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to  tKc  throne,  by  David  himself,  by  all  Isiael,  and  the  great  ofiicCTi 
of  the  kingdom,  Joab  and  Abiathar;  what  above  all  things  turned  Ik 
scale  in  favour  of  Solomon  was  the  weight  of  Benaiah's  m  hundred  pc*- 
torinns,  a  foTmidabk-  force  in  the  circumstance*  of  the  petiod  The  author 
of  Chronicles  naively  supposes  he  lias  successfully  evaded  all  difficuiiies 
by  giving  OLI  the  coronation  of  Solomon  reliced  by  himself  to  be  ibe 
&ccond(xxb[.  ii), — an  advertence  to  i  Kings  L,  ii.  whicb  docs  not  remoK 
but  only  betrays  the  contradiction. 

Yet  this  is  as  nothing  over  against  the  disharnnony  of  the  total 
impression.  Sec  what  Chronicles  has  made  out  of  Daviv! !  t'he  founder 
of  the  kingdom  has  become  the  founder  of  the  lemple  and  the  puUIlt 
worship,  the  king  and  hero  at  the  head  of  his  comjianions  in  arms  bu 
become  the  singtrr  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of 
[jriesls  and  Leviies ,  his  clearly  cut  figure  has  become  a  feeble  holy 
picture,  seen  through  a  cloud  of  incense.  It  is  obviously  vain  to  try 
to  combine  the  fundamentally  different  {lortraits  into  one  stcreoKO[tc 
image ;  it  Is  only  the  tradition  of  the  uldcr  sdutcc  that  possesses  htsto- 
rical  value  In  Chronicles  this  is  clcricalised  in  the  taste  of  the  poit- 
cxili.-in  time,  which  had  no  feeling  Longer  for  anything  but  cultusatill 
Lorah,  which  accordingly  treated  as  alien  the  old  history  (whicE^ 
nevertheless,  was  bound  to  be  a  sacred  history-),  if  it  did  not  conform 
with  its  ideas  and  mciamorphose  itself  into  church  history.  Justas  tke 
law  framed  by  Vjxix  as  the  foundation  of  Judaisen  was  regarded  as  havisg 
been  the  work  of  Mose«,  so  what  upon  tins  basis  had  been  developed 
after  Moses — pariiculariy  the  music  of  ihe  sanctuary  and  the  ordering 
of  the  temple  perionnel — was  carried  back  to  King  David,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  who  had  now  to  place  his  music  at  the  scnrice  of  ihe 
cullus,  and  write  psalms  along  with  Asaph,  Hcman,  and  Jeduibun,  the 
Leviticai  singin.:^  families. 

3.  With  regard  to  Solomon,  Chronicles  (a  Chron.  i.-ix.)  nowhcn: 
departs  very  far  irom  the  lines  of  the  Book  of  Kings  As  Ihe  story 
of  I  Kiugs  i.,  iL,  which  is  not  an  edifying  one,  and  mercilessly  auaUt 
that  of  I  Chron.  xxii.-xxix.,  required  to  be  omitted,  the  narrative  accord- 
ingly begins  with  1  Kings  iii.,  with  Solomon's  accession,  sacrifices  on  the 
great  altar  at  Gibcon,  and  the  revclniion  of  jchovah,  which  was  ihete- 
upon  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  This  last  is  transcribed  wi^i 
ilighi  alterations,  but  at  the  outset  a  charactcrisiic  divcrscnre  is  found 
"Solomon  loved  Jchorah,  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father, 
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only  he  sacriliced  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  jilaces  (because  thcic 
was  no  house  built  unto  the  name  at  Jehovah  until  those  days).  And 
the  king  went  to  CiibcoR  to  sacrifice  thcic;  for  that  was  the  ^cat  high 
place;  a  thousand  burnt -offciings  did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  allv, 
and  Jehovah  ap]>eaccd  unto  him  in  a  dicam :  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
ihcc"  So  I  Kings  iii.  s  seq.  Chronicles,  after  its  manner,  first  sur- 
rounds the  king  with  a  great  assemblage  of  captains  of  hundreds  and 
ihousandSf  of  judges  and  princes  and  heads  of  honses,  and  purely  Penta- 
teuchal  dignities,  and  then  iMoceeds:  "And  Solomon  and  all  the  con- 
gregation with  him  went  to  the  high  place  in  Gibcon,  for  there  wa» 
Ood'.i  tent  of  meeting,  which  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  had  made  in 
the  wilderness.  But  the  ark  of  God  had  David  brought  iip  from 
KirjaUi-jtiariDi,  where  he  had  prepared  for  it;  for  he  had  pitdied  a  Cent 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  brazen  altar  that  Beitaleel,  the  son  ot 
Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  had  nude,  stood  there,  before  the  cabernacle  of 
Jehovah,  and  Solomon  and  the  congregation  sought  unto  it.  And 
Solomon  offered  there,  upon  the  brazen  altar,  before  Jehovah,  by 
ihe  tent  of  meeting,  he  offered  a  thousand  burat-offerings,  and  God 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  saying.  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee  "  (2  Chron. 
i  3  seq.).  In  the  older  narrative  there  is  nothing  about  the  tabernacle, 
h  being  assumed  iluu  no  ajHtlogy  would  be  cither  necessary  or  possible 
for  Solomon  having  sacrificed  on  a  high  place.  Chronicles,  doniinaied 
in  \\A  views  of  anLt<iuity  by  the  Priestly  Code,  has  mi.<ued  the  presence 
of  the  tabernacle  and  supplied  the  want  in  accordance  with  that  norm  ; 
the  young  and  pious  king  could  not  possibly  have  made  his  solemn 
tiuugural  sacrifice,  for  which  he  had  expressly  left  Jerusalem,  anywhere 
else  than  at  the  legally  prescribed  placu ;  and  still  less  could  Jehovali 
otherwise  hare  bestowed  on  him  His  blessing.  It  betokens  the  narrow- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  the  boldness  of  the  author,  that  he  retains 
ilic  expression  kigk  flaie  used  in  t  Kings  iii.  5,  and  co-oidinatcs  it  with 
tititrnadt,  although  Ihc  one  means  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  other. 
But  It  IS  instcucuvc  to  notice  how,  on  other  occasions,  he  is  hampered 
by  bis  Mosaic  central  sanctuary,  which  he  has  introduced  <></ Aiv  into 
the  history.  According  to  i  Chron.  xvL  David  is  In  the  best  position 
to  institute  alio  a  sacrilicial  service  beside  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  irliich 
he  ha&  transferred  to  Zion  ;  but  he  dare  not,  for  the  Mosaic  aliar  sunds 
at  Gtbeon,  and  he  must  content  himself  witii  a  musicil  surrogate  (vers. 
37-42).    The  rurraiive  of  »  Chron.  xxl,  that  David  was  led  by  the 
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theophany  at  ihc  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  to  build  an  altar  there,  and 
present  upon  it  an  offering  tha,t  was  Bccc]jtcd  by  liuven,  ix  at  its  cUm 
maimed  and  spoiled  in  a  similar  way  by  the  remark,  vitb  AQticipaiftiy 
jefcrcnce  to  a  Chron.  i.,  that  ihc  Mosaic  iabcrn.icl«  and  nlur  of  burnt- 
oflerln;  were  indeed  at  tlut  time  in  the  hi^  place  &i  Oibeon,  but  llui 
itie  king  bad  not  the  strength  to  go  before  it  to  iniiuirc  of  Jehovah, 
being  so  smitten  with  fear  of  the  angel  with  the  drawn  sword.  So  aUo 
must  the  stcritice  which  Solomon  should  have  oRctcd  on  hh  reium 
from  Gibcon  before  the  ark  at  Jerusalem  be  simtlaily  ignored  (2  Chron. 
t.  13),  bemuse  it  would  di--stroy  the  force  of  the  previous  cxpLasaikKi  of 
the  high  place  at  Gibcon.  Thus  the  shadow  t^kes  the  air  (roin  lh< 
body.  In  other  places  lh«  tabernacle  is  sisnifieanily  confounded  with 
the  tcmpie  of  Jerusalem  (Graf,  p.  56J,  but  on  the  whole  it  remains  \ 
tolerably  inert  conception,  only  made  use  of  in  the  passage  before  us 
{i  Chron.  i.^  tn  an  ix  machma  manner  in  order  to  clear  Solomon  of  n 
lieav>'  reproach. 

Upon  the  laiit  solemn  act  of  worship  at  the  Mosaic  sanctuary 
immediately  fo!lowsihcbuil(lingofihetcmple(i.  i8[ii.  i]-%-ii.ii),  1  Kings 
iii.  16-v.  14  [iv.  j4]  being  passed  over.  A  few  little  touches  arc  however 
brought  in  to  show  the  wCAlth  of  Solomon  (t.  14-17);  ihey  do  not 
occur  in  Kings  until  chap.  x.  (vers,  sti'-j^l,  and  are  also  repeated  in 
Chronicles  (ix,  25  seq.)  in  this  much  more  Appropriate  coDoection 
(camp.  I  King!)  iii.,  LXX).  Strictly  tpeaking  indeed,  David  has  token  the 
preparations  for  the  sacred  buildini;;  out  oi  the  hands  of  his  successor,  but 
the  latter  appears  not  to  be  satisfied  with  these  (iJ.  16  [ij])  and  looks 
Bfterthemoncemore(i.i8-ii.  17  [iL  i-i8]).  A  comparison  with  Ena 
(l>reparation  of  tlie  -tecond  temple)  shows  that  the  story  is  an  elaborati 
of  the  author,  allhough  suggested  by  i  Kings  v.  16  [2]  seq.,  and  with 
scrvation  of  many  verbal  reminiscences.  While  Hiram  and  Solonioa 
according  to  the  older  record  arc  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  make  a 
contract  based  on  reciprocity  of  service,  the  Tyrian  king  is  here  the 
vassal  of  the  Israelite,  and  renders  to  lum  what  he  requires  as  tribute  : 
instead  of  as  there  explaming  htm&elf  by  word  of  mouth,  lie  here  writei 
a  leiler  in  which  he  not  only  openly  avows  liis  faith  in  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  eatth,  but  also  betrfl>-s  an 
extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  Pcniateuchal  Priestly  Code.  The 
braasfuunder  whom  Solomon  brintis  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  vii.  13,  14)  b 
(ii.  13)  described  as  a  very  Dxdalus  and  prodigy  of  artistic  skill,  like 
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DcEalcel  (Exod.  xxxl  a  scf).}  ;  his  being  made  the  son  of  a  womnn  uf  Dan 
and  not  of  a  widow  of  NapHtali  sujiplics  inten>Ktcrs  witli  the  matcriaU 
for  tbe  constniction  of  a  iiltic  family  romance,'  but  has  no  more  real 
value  than  the  idea  that  san<l.aiwood  is  obtained  from  Lebanon.  The 
Btatcment  of  1  Ktng^  v.  2^  [t^]  (xi.  «S,  xii.  4)  ihat  Israel  was  requisi- 
tioned in  \sa^e  numbers  to  render  forced  service  to  the  king  has  sLbsti- 
tuted  for  it  by  the  Chroniclei  that  which  occurs  in  another  place  {t 
Kings  ix.  si\  (hat  only  the  Cnnaanitc  lerfs  were  employed  for  this 
purpose;  at  the  same  time,  he  reckons  their  number  from  the  figures 
supplied  in  t  Kings  v.  39  [15]  seq.  Lastly,  the  manr>er  in  which 
Solomon  (ii.  2  [3] )  assures  Hiratn  that  he  will  arrange  the  dirine  service 
in  the  new  house  in  a  thoroughly  correct  manner  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Tricstly  Code,  is  aUo  characteristic ;  similar  remarks, 
from  which  the  umntcrruptL-d  practice  of  the  Mosaic  cultui  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Law  is  ma<le  to  appear,  are  afterwards  repeated  from 
linie  to  time  (viii.  13-16,  xiii.  it). 

In  chaps.  liL,  iv.  the  author  repeats  the  description  of  the  temple  in 
1  Kings  vi.,  »ii.,  with  ihc  omission  ol  what  relates  to  profane  buildings. 
Perhaps  in  one  passage  (t  Kin^s  vii.  33)  he  found  the  now  vcty  corru|>t 
text  in  a  better  state;  otherwise  he  has  excerpteil  from  it  in  a  wretch- 
edly careless  style  or  word  for  word  transcribed  it,  adding  merely  a  few 
cxtmvogaDces  or  appointments  of  later  date  (<.jf.,  the  specification  of 
th«  gold  in  iii.  4  scq.  8,  9,  of  the  ten  golden  tables  and  hundred  golden 
basins  in  iv.  S,  of  the  brass-covered  doors  of  the  out<rr  gnteway  in  iv.  9, 
of  the  court  of  the  priests  in  iv.  9,  of  the  curtain  between  the  holy  place 
andtbeboly  ofhoiicsin  iii.  14;  compare  Viike,  pp. 332,  333, 340,  341). 
To  deny  that  the  original  (to  which  reference  must  in  many  places  be 
made  in  order  that  the  meaning  in.iy  be  understooni}  cxi>u  in  1  Kinj^s 
vi.,  viL,  requires  an  exercise  of  courage  which  might  be  much  better 
employed,  all  the  more  bccauw  in  a  Cliron.  ir.  ti-v.  1,  the  summary 
list  follows  the  dcscriixion  of  detaiU  precisely  as  in  I  Kings  vii. 
40-Si. 

While  the  concrete  and  material  details  of  i  King*  vl,  vii.  are 
reproduced  only  in  an  imperfect  and  cunory  manner,  llie  act  of 
consecration  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  discourse  delivered  by  Solo- 

'  .She  vu  ly  biitli  a  wuman  of  Daii,  m»tr!e(l  into  ilic  iribcofNairhuli,  Icwt  her 
hiubanil.  soil  a«  witluw  out  of  ilie  int«  a{  N'a|ihiah  benmc  itic  wife  uf  tlir  Triian. 
Sa  lltiihMD  m  {»f. 
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tnon  on  the  ocOLsion,  is  accurately  and  fully  given  (v.  2-'vii.    to)  in 
accor<Ia.iice  with    i  Kings    viti. ;    such  addiuons  »nd   omissions  ai 
occur  are  all  tlclitjeralc     In  i  Kings  viii.  the  priests  and  Levites  on 
an  occasion  which  so  closely  concerned  tticir  interests  do  not  pUy 
anjr  adequate  part,  and  in  particular  give  none  of  tbe  music  wbtcb 
nevertheless  is  quite  Indispensable  at  any  such  solemnity.     Accoidingl]', 
the  Chronicler  ac  the  word  "priests''  inserts  belwcca  the  violently 
separated  clauses  of  t  Kings  viii   lo,  ii,  the  following:  "For  all  tbe 
priests  prvscnl  had  sanctified  themselves  without  distinction  of  classei, 
and  the  Levilcs,  the  singers,  all  stood  in  white  linen  with  cymbals  ami 
psalteries  and  harps  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  on 
hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trutJipets.     And  it  came  to 
p.is&  when  the  trumiiciers  and  singers  were  as  one  to  make  one  sounii 
to  be  heard  tn  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  the  tniBK 
bi-'gan  with  trunipets,  and  cynib;ils,  and  instiuincnts.  and  the  song  of 
praise,  Praise  yc  Jehovah,  lor  He  is  good;  for  His  mercy  enduretbfoi 
ever,  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud  "  (v.  i  \-\^     Proceeding, 
the  narrative  of  i  Kings  viii.  2j  that  Solomon  came  in  front  of  ths 
akar   and   th«:re   prayed  is  indeed   in   the  first    instance   copied  (vi 
12),  but  forthwith  authoritatively  interpreted   in  the  sense  that  ihc 
king  did   not  really  and  actually  stand  hcforc  the  altar   (which   wu 
lawful   for  the  priests  alone),  but   upon  an  improvised  puli>it  in 
inner  court  upon  a  pro]>]Kd-up  caldron  of  brass  (vi.  13),  an  excefli 
idea,  which  has  met  with  tlie  due  commendation  of  expositors.     I'he 
dose  of  Solomon's  prayer  (i  Kings  viji.  49-53)15  abridged  (vi.  39,  40) 
—perhaps  in  order  (o  get  rid  ol  viii,  50— and  there  is  substituicd  for  a 
an  origiaal  epilogue  (vi.  4T.  4;)  recallinj;  pofit-cxth^n  psalms.     Then 
comes  a  larger  omission,  that  of  1  Kings  viii.  54-61,  explained  by  the 
ditKciihy  involved  in  the  king's  here  kneeling,  not  upon  the  caldron, 
but  before  ihe  altar,  then  standing  up  and  blessing  like  a  priest ;  in 
place  of  this  it  is  told  (vii.  t-3)  haw  the  altar  was  consecrated  by  Wc 
from  heaven,  which  indeed  ha.d  already  descended  ii]>on  it  (i  Chrofl- 
xxi.  26},  but  as  it  appears  had  unaccountably  gone  out.     In  vii,  4  the 
author  again  returns  to  bis  original  at  i  Kings  viii.  6z  seq.,  but  tricks 
it  out,  wherever  it  appears  to  him  too  bare,  with  trumpeting  priests  and 
singing  Leviies  (vii.  6),  and  finally  dismisses  the  people,  not  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (i   Kings  viii.  fi&),  but  on 
nimb  (vii.  10),  in  accordance  with  the  enactment  in  Num.  xxix.  35, 
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The  rest  of  Solomon's  history  (vil  ii-ix.  28)  13  ukcn  over  from 
I  Kings  iXi,  X.  In  domg  so  what  is  said  in  i  Kings  ix,  10-18,  to  the 
uffcct  tbtt  Solomon  handed  over  to  Iliram  twenty  GalilKan  cities,  is 
changed  into  the  opposite— that  Hiram  coded  the  cities  lo  Solomon, 
who  settled  them  with  Israelites  (viii.  i,  a) ;  and  similarly  the  already 
observed  statvment  of  1  Kings  ix.  34  about  the  removal  of  Solomon's 
Egyptian  wife  out  of  the  city  of  David  into  liis  new  palace  '  is  altered 
and  put  in  quite  a  false  light :  "  Solomon  brought  up  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  out  of  the  city  of  David  unto  the  house  that  be  had  built 
for  her ;  for  he  said.  No  woman  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  David,  for 
the  place  is  holy  whcrcunto  the  arli  of  Jehovah  bath  come"  (viiL  11). 
There  is  no  further  need  to  speak  of  viii.  11-16  (i  Kings  ix.  95); 
more  indifferent  in  their  character  arc  the  addition  in  vii.  t  a-i  5,  a  mere 
compilation  of  reminiscences,  the  embellishment  in  viii.  3-6,  derived 
from  t  Kings  ix.  17-19,  and  the  variations  in  viii.  17  seq.,  ix.  »i,  mis- 
understood from  I  Kings  ix.  16  scq.,  x.  2t.  The  concluding  chapter 
on  Solomon's  reign  (t  Kings  xL),  in  which  the  king  <loes  not  appcir  in 
his  most  glorbns  aspect,  tt  passed  over  in  silence,  lor  the  same  motives 
as  those  which  dictated  thu  omission  of  ihc  two  chapters  at  the 
b^inning. 

'I"he  history  of  the  son  is  treated  after  the  same  plan  and  by  the 
i^me  means  as  thai  of  the  father,  only  the  subject  accotnmodatCi  Itself 
more  readily  to  the  purpose  of  the  change.  The  old  picture  is  re- 
touched in  such  wise  that  all  dark  and  repulsive  features  are  removed, 
and  their  place  taken  by  new  and  brilliant  bits  of  colour  not  in  llie  style 
of  the  original  but  in  the  taste  of  the  author's  period.^priesis  and  Levites 
and  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness  of  the  law. 
and  much  music,  and  all  .soiu  of  harmless  legendary  anachronisms  and 
cxagijcrations besides.  The  material  of  traditiun  seems  broken  up  in  an 
cxtnmeuus  medium,  the  spirit  of  post-exilian  Judaism. 


II 

I.  After  Solomon's  death  the  history  of  Israel  in  Chronicles  is 
traced  only  through  Jehovah's  kingdom   in  the  hand  of  the  sons  of 

'  £rcn  in  tbe  lot  of  Kii^  iliis  (laicmcnt  hu  been  obicuroJ  ;  Corny,  I  Xin^H 
Hi.  t.  In  tx.  24  tre  mut'.  ai  lea«i  ny  ttiM  inkrr  taun  li,  but  \\»»  pcthapi  1*  not 
cnuit^li. 
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Daiid,  nnd  all  that  relates  to  t He  Icn  tribes  is  i)ut  aside.  For  according 
to  itie  notions  of  th«  Judaistic  period  Israel  is  ihe  congregjiiion  of  true 
worship,  and  this  last  is  connected  with  the  temple  at  Jemsalon,  in 
which  of  course  the  Samatiians  have  no  pan.  Abijah  of  Judah  mskn 
this  poirrt  of  view  clear  to  Jcrohoam  I.  and  his  atmy  in  a  speech  delivered 
from  Mount  /.cmaiaim  hcforc  the  battle.  "Think  yc  lo  withstand  the 
kingdom  of  Jehovah  in  iJic  hand  of  tht  sons  of  liavid,  bccaosc  jre  arc  ft 
great  tnaliitude,  nnd  with  you  arc  the  golden  calves  which  Jeroboam 
made  you  for  gods?  Have  ye  not  cast  out  ihe  priests  of  Jehovah,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,  and  made  (or  yourselves  priests 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles?  so  that  whosoever  cometh  to 
fill  his  hands  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rani^  even  he  tn.iy 
become  a  priest  for  the  false  gods?  But  as  for  tis,  we  have  not 
forsaken  Jehovah  our  God,  and  our  priests  minister  to  Jehovah,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  and  the  LcviCcs  in  the  service  ;  and  they  burn  unto 
Jehovah  every  morning  and  ever)-  evening  burnt  saicrificc^  and  sweet 
iiKcnse;  the  shewbrcad  also  is  upon  Ihc  pure  table;  for  we  hare 
maintained  the  service  of  Jehovah  our  God,  bin  ye  have  forsnlien  Him. 
And  behold,  Cod  Mtmeelf  is  with  us  at  our  hea^l,  and  His  priests,  and 
the  loud- Hounding  iruniiiets  to  cry  an  alarm  aj^ainit  you,  O  children 
of  Urae),  fight  ye  not  against  Jehovah  the  God  of  your  fathers,  for  ye 
sliall  not  pros|jer"  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8-13;  cotnp.  xi.  13-17). 

The  kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of  Israel  was  actually  in  point 
of  fact  in  the  olden  time  the  proper  Israel,  and  Judah  was  merely  a 
kind  of  appendage  to  it.  V\'hen  Am.imh  of  Judah  after  the  contiBCit 
of  the  Edoinites  challenged  to  battle  King  Jchoash  of  Bamaria,  whose 
territory  had  at  th-it  tim<:  suffered  to  the  utmost  under  the  continual  ■ 
wars  with  the  Syrians,  the  latter  bid  say  to  him;  "The  thistle  that 
was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give 
thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife ;— then  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was 
in  Lebanon  am!  trodc  down  the  thistle.  Thou  hast  indeed  smitten 
Edom,  and  thy  hcaa  hath  lifted  ihcc  U|x  Enjoy  thy  glory,  but  tany  ai 
home"  (a  Kings  xiv.  9,  10).  And  as  the  other  would  not  listen,  he 
punished  him  as  if  he  hnd  been  a  naughty  boy  and  then  let  him  go. 
Kcligiousty  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
to  what  it  was  politically  and  historically.  Israel  was  the  cradle  of| 
[wophBCjr;  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Klisha  exercised  their  activity  there; 
wliat contemporary  ligure  from  J  udah  i.-.  there  to  place  alongside  of  th^se  ? 
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Anaredly  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  vould  not  have  forgotten 
them  had  any  such  there  been,  lor  he  U  a  Judaian  with  all  his  heart,  yet 
is  compelled  purely  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  interest  himself  chicifly 
about  tbe  northern  kingdom.  And  yet  again  at  the  very  dose  it  was 
the  impending  fall  of  Samaria  that  called  into  life  a  nev  [ihasc  of 
prophecy;  he  who  inaugurated  it,  the  Judxan  Amos  ofl  ckoah,  was  sent 
not  to  Judah  but  to  Israel,  the  hiMory  of  which  had  the  first  and  fullest 
syiapuliy  of  his  miuost  soul  aa  that  of  the  peopicof  Jehovah.  Isaiah  was 
the  first  who  placed  Jerusalem  in  the  e«ntte  of  his  lield  of  vi»iou  and 
turned  away  from  Israel ;  for  ni  the  time  of  his  first  public  appeorarKe 
war  was  raging  between  the  si&ler  nations,  and  when  his  activity  was  «t 
itf  acme  all  was  over  with  the  noithern  kingdom  and  all  hope  had  to 
cling  to  the  remnant,— the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David.  As  regards  (he 
culcus,  certainly,  matters  may  have  been  somewhat  less  satisfactory  in 
Israel  than  in  Judali,  at  least  in  the  last  century  before  the  Assyrian 
captivity,  but  at  the  outset  there  was  no  essential  difference  On  all 
hands  Jehovah  was  worshipped  as  the  peculiar  divinity  of  the  nation  at 
numerous  fane^  in  the  seivicc  at  the  high  places  there  were  wanting 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  sacred  trees,  posts,  and  stones, 
images  of  silver  and  gold  (Isa.  ii.  S  seq.,  xvii.  8,  xxx\.  33  ;  Mic.  v,  ■>). 
It  is  a  quefitioR  whether  in  the  time  before  Keiekiah  the  cultus  of  the 
kin^jdORi  at  Jerusalem  had  so  much  to  distinjjuish  it  above  that  at 
Uethel  or  at  Dan  ;  against  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  must  be  set  the 
brazen  sctpcnt  of  Mosc^.  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  itself — which  in 
ancient  times  was  an  idol  (1  Sam.  ir.-vi,)  and  did  not  become  idealised 
into  an  ark  of  the  covenant,  i.e.,  of  the  law,  until  |>robably  it  had 
actually  disappeared.  As  for  the  prophetic  reaction  agaigst  the  popular 
cultus,  the  instance  of  HoKca  show-s  that  it  came  into  activity  as  eaily 
and  as  powerfully  in  Israel  as  in  Judah.  Even  after  Josiahs  refor- 
mation Jeremiah  complains  that  the  sister  who  hitherto  hat)  been  spared 
is  ID  no  respect  better  than  the  other  who  a  hundred  years  before  had 
fallen  a  victim  lo  the  Assyrians  (liL  6-10) ;  and  though  in  principle  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  taking  his  stand  upon  Peuteionocny, 
prefers  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  yet  he  docs  not  out  of  dcfetcncc  to  this 
Judgment  alter  the  facts  which  show  that  old  Israel  was  not  further 
than  old  Judali  from  compliance  with  tlie  Ueutcronomic  precepts. 

Chronicles,  on  tbe  other  hand,  not  only  take*  the  Law — the  Pcnta- 
cl:al  Law  as  a  whole,  but  more  particularly  the  Priestly  Code  therein 
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preponderating — as  its  rule  of  jud){tnciii  on  the  past,  but  also  idcaliKS 
the  facts  in  accordance  with  that  norm,  and  figures  to  itself  the 
old  Hebrew  people  as  in  exact  conformity  with  the  pattern  of  the 
later  Jewish  community,— as  a  monarchically  graded  liierocracy  with 
a  strietly  centralised  etiltus  of  rigidly  prescribed  form  at  the  holy  place 
of  Jerusalem.  When,  accordingly,  the  ten  tribes  fail  to  exhibit  all  the 
marks  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  'v.  taken  to  mean  their  falling  awajr  _ 
froin  the  true  T^rael ;  they  have  made  goats  and  calves  their  gods,  drix'ci*! 
away  the  priests  and  Leviies,  and  in  a  word  brolten  quite  au-ay  from  the 
instituliutis  which  shnped  theniaclves  in  Judah  during  the  |>criod  subse> 
qucnt  to  Josiah  and  received  their  fmishing-louchcs  from  I*j;ra.*  lilw 
other  hc;tlhcn,  therefore,  tlicy  arc  taken  account  ol  by  the  sacred  his- 
tcry  only  in  so  far  as  they  stood  in  relations  of  frtcndshi])  or  hostility 
with  the  people  of  Jehovah  properly  so  called,  the  Israel  in  the  hunt 
of  Judah  (a  Oiron.  xsiii.  2),  and  in  all  references  to  them  the  nio« 
sedulous  ami  undisguised  [tariisanship  on  behalf  of  Judah  is  manifested, 
even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom  "itself.*  If  one  seriously 
takes  the  Pentateuch  as  Mosaic  law,  this  exclusion  of  the  ten  tribes  t% 
in  point  of  fact,  an  inevitable  consequence,  for  the  mere  (act  of  their 
belonging  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  destroys  the  fundamental  prc-sup- 
position  of  that  document,  the  unity  and  legitimacy  of  the  woiHhip  as 
basis  of  the  thcociacy,  the  priests  and  Levitcs  as  its  most  imporunl 
organs,  "the  sinews  and  muscles  of  the  body  politic,  which  keep  the 
organism  together  as  a  living  and  moving  whole." 

9.  The  reverse  side  is,  of  course,  the  idealisation  of  Judah  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  legitimate  worshi]), — a  process  which  the  reader 
can  inuglnc  from  the  specimens  already  given  with  reference  to  Davkl 
and  Solomoa  1'he  priests  and  I^evitcs  who  migrated  from  Israel  are 
represented  as  having  strengthened  the  southern  kingdom  (li.  \i\ 
and  here  constitute  the  truly  dominant  element  in  the  history.  It 
for  tlieir  sake  that  kings  exist  as  proteclois  and  guardians  of  the  cuhtts, 
with  the  internal  orrangemenu  of  which,  however,  they  dare  not 
intermeddle  (xxvi.  16  scq.)  -,  to  deliver  discourses  and  ordain  spirittul 

I  The  Chronicler  iml<«d  U  unah!<-,  even  in  (he  »»  oftliMc  sctiitmniiet,  to  ilive<t^ 
himcelf  of  hit  l«g>I  notion*,  ai  3j.<pcart  nImiMl  cumically  in  llic  ciicuiiiiiaoce  that  llic  { 
{iticMi  of  Jeiobonm  cel  about   llinr  lier«tica!  pmctkc'i  (]Uitc  in  nccoidnncc  with  lli< 
pieKripiinni  ol  ihc  Pnotl)'  Cudr,  anJ  piocuie  ilicii  conieciiuiun  liy  nicfliu  of  ti\ 
grcnt  Mcridce  (3  C'liion.  xiii  9). 

>  Campue  si.  t6;  x*.  9,  tix.  S,  xx.  35  w\.,  xxt  ;,  xxviil,*9  %t<\.,  ixx.  6. 
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fiolemnitiet  (wliicli  figuie  At,  i)ie  culm'niaiing  points  in  the  narrative) 
are  among  llic  leading  duties  of  their  reign.'  Those  among  ihcni 
who  are  good  appichcnJ  their  task  and  arc  inseparable  from  the  \io\y 
scr^-ants  of  Jehovah, — so,  in  particular,  Jchoshaphat,  Hczekiah,  and 
Josiah.  Of  the  first  mentioned  wc  are  mid  that  in  ihc  third  year  of  his 
reign  he  appointed  a  royal  commission  of  notables,  priests,  and  I^cvites, 
to  go  about  with  the  Book  of  the  Uiw,  and  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(xrti.  7-9) ;  in  the  larger  places  in  the  strongholds,  he  further  instituted 
colleges  of  justice,  and  over  them  a  supreme  tribunal  at  Jerusalem,  also 
consisting  of  priests,  Ijeviles,  and  notables,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
high  priest  for  spiritual,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  for 
secular  affairs  {xix.  5-1 1).  There  is  nothing  about  this  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  although  what  is  of  less  impottance  is  noticed  ( i  Kings  xxii.  47) ; 
the  Chronicler  makes  the  statement  in  his  own  language,  which  is  uiimii- 
takaUe,  espccialLy  in  the  pious  speeches.  I'robably  it  13  the  organisation 
of  justice  as  existing  in  his  own  day  that  he  here  carries  back  to  Jehoslta- 
phat,  so  that  here  most  hkely  we  have  the  oldest  testimon}'  to  the 
synedriunt  of  Jerusalem  as  a  court  of  hi(>hcs[  instance  over  the  provincial 
synedria,  as  also  to  its  composition  and  presidency.  I'he  impossibility 
of  such  a  judiciary  system  in  antiquity  is  clear  from  it^  presupposing  the 
Bookof  thel.aw  as  its  basis,  from  its  co-ordination  of  priests  and  I>cvitcs, 
and  also  from  its  actual  inconsistency  wiih  incidental  notices,  particularly 
in  Isaiah  and  the  older  prophets  (down  to  Jeremiah  xxvi.),  in  which  it 
everynlicTe  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  of  couiae  that  the  rulers  are 
abo  at  the  same  time  the  natural  judges.  Moreover,  Chiontclcs  already 
tells  us  about  David  something  similar  to  what  it  says  about  Jchoshaphat 
(l  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  sg-ja);  the  reason  why  the  latter  is  selected 
by  [wcference  for  this  woik  lies  simply  in  his  name  "  Jehovah  ts  Judge," 
as  he  himself  is  made  to  indicate  in  various  ways  (xix.  5-11 ;  compare 
Joel  iv.  12).  But  the  kins  of  Judah  b  strengthened  by  the  priests  and 
Invites,  not  only  in  these  domestic  aQiurs,  but  also  for  war.  As  the 
trumpets  of  the  priests  give  to  Abijah  courage  and  the  victory  against 
Jeroboam  of  Israel,  so  do  the  Lcvites  also  to  Jchoshaphat  against  Moab 
and  Ammon.  Having  fasted,  and  received,  while  praying,  the  comfoit- 
obk  assurance  of  the  singer  Jahaiicl  {"  See  God  "),  he  advances  next 
morning,  with  his  army,  against  the  enemy,  having  in  the  van  the 
l,ci'ites,  who  march  in  sacied  attire  in  front  of  the  armed  men  and  &ing : 
1  siii.  7  (cq.,  X*.  10  tv^.i  XX.  (  M(|..  xxiK.  5  Mq.,  x>x,  1  f«<].,  xixt.  i  tv^, 
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'•  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  His  mercy  endureih  for  ever."  He  then  findi 
ih^it  thefighiinj  has  already  been  done  by  the  enemy  ttiemselves,  who^ 
at  ihe  io»nd  of  that  wing  of  iiraise,  have  fallen  upon  and  annihilated 
one  another.  Three  days  are  S[)cnl  in  dividing  the  spoil,  and  then 
he  returns  as  he  came,  the  I-evitical  music  leading  the  i-an,  with 
psalteries,  and  Imrps,  and  irumjicta  to  the  hou^e  of  JeKovah  (a  Oiron. 
xs.  1-2%).  HezekiaK  is  glorified  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the  Assyrian 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the  memorable  relief,  comparatively  little  is  made 
{xxxu.  I  scq. ;  comp.  De  Wctte,  i.  75);  according  to  Chronicles,  his 
master-work  is  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  mounted  the  throne,  in  the  first 
month  of  Ihe  year,  and  of  his  rcign  (Exod.  xl.  9  ;  I^v.  Jx.  1 ),  he  institutes 
by  means  of  the  priests  and  Leviies,  whom  he  addresses  quite  patemallr 
as  his  children  (xxix.  1 1),  a  great  feast  of  consecration  of  the  lemple, 
alleged  to  hnvc  been  closed  and  wasted  by  Ahai;  thereupon  tn  [he 
second  month  tocelebriiic  the  passovcr  in  the  most  sutiiptuous  manner; 
and  finally,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  month  to  concern  himself  about 
the  accurate  rendering  of  their  dues  to  the  clergy.  All  is  described  in  ■ 
the  accustomed  style,  in  the  course  of  three  long  chapters,  which  tell 
us  nothing  indeed  about  the  time  of  Ilceckiah,  but  arc  fuHofinfornutiun 
for  the  period  in  which  the  writer  lived,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  method  then  followed  in  offerini"  the  sacred  dues  (xxix.  i-xxni.  ji). 
In  the  case  of  Josiah  also  tlic  account  of  his  epoch-m .iking  reformation 
of  the  worship  is,  on  the  whole,  reproduced  in  Chronicles  only  in  a 
mutilated  manner,  but  the  short  notice  of  1  Kings  xxiii.  21-13  'ifl 
aitipliUcd  into  a  very  minute  description  of  a  splendid  passover  feast,  in  B 
which,  as  always,  the  priests  and  above  all  the  Levites  figure  as  the  leading 
pCTBOiialilics.  In  this  last  connection  one  little  trail  worth  noticing 
lemains,  namely,  that  the  gre.it  assembly  in  which  the  king  causes  lh< 
Boole  of  the  Iaw  10  be  awom  (o,  is,  in  every  other  respect,  made  ap  in 
J  Chron.  jju'w.  39  seq.  exactly  as  it  is  in  a  Kings  xiiii.  1,  3,  except  that 
instead  of  "  the  priest*  and  prophets  "  we  find  "  ihe  priests  and  ZevtUt." 
The  significance  of  this  is  best  seen  from  the  Targom,  where  "the  priests 
and  prophets''  arc  transUtcd  into  "the  priests  and  nrriifs."  ^ 

By  this  projection  of  the  legitimate  cultus  prescribed  in  the  Law  and  ^ 
realised  in  Jadaism,  the  Chronicler  is  brought  however  into  a  peculiar 
condict  tvith  the  slatemenls  of  his  authority,  which  show  that  the  said 
cultus  was  ROE  a  mature  thing  which  preceded  all  history,  but  caroe 
gradually  into   being  in  the  course  of  history  j  he  makes  his  escape 
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OS  veil  Ds  he  Can,  but  yet  not  without  a  stranf^c  vacillation  between 
the  timeless  tnanncT  of  looking  at  things  whiclt  is  natural  to  him, 
and  the  historical  tradition  which  he  uses  and  appropriates.  The  verses 
in  1  Kings  (xiv,  33,  33) :  Judah  (not  Kchoboam  merely)  did  that 
which  was  c\-il  in  the  sight  of  Jehovnh  ;ind  provoked  Him  10  jealousy 
hj  their  sins  which  the)'  sinned,  above  all  that  their  Tathers  h.id  done  ; 
and  they  set  up  for  themselves  high  places,  ma((thotk  and  asherim,  &c, 
which  in  the  passage  where  the)*  occur  arc,  like  the  parallel  statement 
regarding  Israel  (xii.  25  seq.),  of  primary  importance,  and  cancel  by  one 
bold  stroke  the  alibied  dtfTcrence  of  worship  t>t:lwcen  the  I^-vitical  and 
non-L«^-itical  kingdom,  are  omitted  as  quite  too  impossible,  although  the 
whole  remaining  context  is  preserved  (»  Chron.  xii.  1-16).  In  the  same 
way  the  unfavourable  judgment  upon  Rehoboam's  successor  Abijah  (i 
Kings  XV.  3-5)  is  dropjxrd,  because  the  first  kings  of  Juduh,  inasmuch  af: 
they  maintain  the  true  religion  against  those  of  Israel  who  have  fallen 
away  from  it,  must  of  necessity  have  been  good.  But  though  the 
Chronicler  is  silent  about  what  is  bad,  for  the  sake  of  Judah's  honour. 
he  cannot  venture  to  pass  over  the  improvement  which,  according  to 
t  Kings  XV.  [  3  scq.,  was  Introduced  in  Asa*s  day.  although  one  does  not  in 
the  least  know  what  need  there  was  for  it,  «vcr>~thint;  already  having  been 
in  the  best  possible  states  Nay.  he  c\-en  ex^^crates  this  improvement, 
and  mokes  of  Asa  anwherjosiah  (j  Chron.  xv.  1-15),  represents  him  also 
(xiv.  3)  as  abolishing  the  high  places,  and  yet  after  all  (xv.  17)  repeats  the 
statement  of  i  Kings  xv.  i.)  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed.  So 
also  of  Jebotthaphat,  we  are  told  in  the  fvrA  place  that  he  walked  in  the 
first  ways  of  hJs  Either  vVsa  and  abolished  the  high  places  in  Judali 
{1  Chron.  nii.  3,  6,  xix,  3),  a  false  genemllsation  from  t  Kings  (xxii.  43. 
4;) :  and  then  afterwards  wc  learn  (xx.  32,  33)  that  the  higli  places  Mill 
remained,  word  for  word  according  lo  i  Kings  xxii,  43,  44.  To  the 
authof  it  seems  on  the  one  hand  an  impossibility  that  the  worship  of  the 
high  places,  which  in  spite  of  vxxiii.  1 7  is  to  him  fundameni.illy  idolatry, 
sJiouid  not  have  been  rcpresK-d  even  by  pious,  />.,  iaw-obsen-ing  kings, 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  mechanically  transcribes  his  copy. 

In  the  case  of  the  notoriously  wicked  rulers  his  resort  is  to  make 
them  simply  heathen  and  persecutors  of  the  covenant  religion,  for  lo 
him  they  are  inconceivable  wiihin  the  limits  of  Jehovisin,  which  always 
in  his  view  lias  had  the  l.aw  for  its  norm,  nnd  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  cxduaiTC  Mosai^w  of  Judaism,    bv  first,  in  tiie  case  of  Joram :  he 
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iimkes  high  places  on  the  hills  of  Judah  and  seduces  the  inhahitanis 
Jerusiileni  to  commit  fornication,  and  judah  to  apostatise  (xxL  1 1),  and 
moTCO^tr  slays  all  lit&  brethren  with  the  sword  {ver.  4) — the  one  folloKS 
Irom  the  other.  His  widow  .\th:i1iah  breaks  up  the  house  of  Jehotih 
by  the  hand  of  her  sons  (who  had  been  murdered,  but  fur  this  purpose 
arc  revived),  and  makes  images  of  Baal  out  of  ihc  dedicated  things 
(xxiv.  7) ;  none  the  less  on  that  aecount  docs  the  public  worship  o( 
Jehovah  go  on  uniniemiptcd  under  Jchoiada  the  priest.  Most  unsporins 
is  the  treatmcr;t  that  Ahaz  receives.  According  to  3  Kings  xvi.  10  set]-, 
he  saw  at  JJomascua  an  altar  which  took  his  (anoy,  and  he  caused  a 
similar  one  to  be  set  up  at  Jerusalem  after  it<i  pattern,  while  Solomon's 
brazen  altar  was  probahlj'  sent  to  the  meiting-pot;  it  was  Urijah  ibt 
priest  who  carried  ou[  the  orders  of  the  king.  One  observes  no  sign  of 
autonomy,  or  of  the  inviolable  dtvtne  right  of  the  sanrtiiaiy ;  the  king 
commands  and  the  priest  obeys.  To  the  Chronicler  the  story  so  told  b 
quite  incomprehensible ;  what  does  he  make  of  il  ?  Ahaz  introducxxi  the 
idolatrous  wurship  of  Damascus,  abolished  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
shut  up  the  temple  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  23  seq.}.  He  regards  not  the  pereoo 
of  a  man,  the  indexible  unity  of  (he  Mosaic  cultus  is  cvcr>'thing  lo  ibc 
Chronicler,  and  its  historical  identity  would  be  destroyed  if  an  ortbodtn 
priest,  a  friend  of  the  prophet  [saiah,  had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  set  Dp 
a  foreign  alcir.  To  make  idolaters  pure  and  simple  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon  any  heightening  of  what  is  said  in  3  Kings  xxi.  was  hanll)^ 
necessary  ;  anJ  be)>ides  there  were  here  8|x:cia1  reasons  against  drawing 
the  picture  in  (oo  dark  colours,  ll  is  wonderful  also  to  sec  how  the 
people,  wliich  is  always  animated  with  alacrity  and  teal  for  the  La*, 
and  rewards  its  pious  niters  for  their  lidelity  to  the  covenant  (xv.  15, 
xrii  5,  xxiv.  10,  xxxi,  10),  mark*  its  censure  of  these  wicked  kingi 
by  withholding  from  them,  or  impairing,  the  honour  of  royal  burial 
(xxL  19,  20,  xxviiL  37,  xxxiii.  ao),— in  S[nieof  >  Kings  ix.  28,  xvi  le, 
xxl  tS. 

The  periodically  recurring  invasions  of  heathenism  helj),  at  the  sai 
tim^  to  an  under&tanding  of  the  consequent  reforms,  which  otherwise 
surpass  the  comprehension  of  the  Jewtsti  scribe.  According  to  ihe 
Hooks  of  Kln^,  Juash,  Hcitekiah,  and  Josiah  hit  upon  praiseworthy  inno- 
vations in  the  temple  cultus,  set  aside  deeply  rooted  and  imnicmonal 
custoais.  and  reformed  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah,  These  ad^■ftnees 
tcithin  Jchovism,  which,  of  course,  arc  quite   incompntible  wji^^ 
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Mosaic  fixity,  arc  made  by  the  Chronicler  to  be  simple  itslorations 
of  the  pure  religion  following  upon  its  temporaiy  violent  fuspcnston. 
It  13  in  Hci«lciah's  ease  that  this  Is  done  in  the  most  thoroughgomg 
manner.  .After  his  predecessor  has  thut  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  put  out  the  lights,  and  brought  ihe  senice  lo  an  end,  he  sets 
ftU  in  o|>erai>on  again  by  means  of  the  resuscitated  priests  and  I-^rviics  ; 
the  first  and  most  important  act  of  his  reign  is  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  (2  Chron.  sxix.).  with  which  is  connected  (smt..  xxki.)  the  restora- 
tion of  the  passovcr  and  the  restitution  of  the  tcmporatia  to  the  clergy, 
who,  u  it  tcetns,  have  hitherto  been  deprived  of  them.  That  i  Kings 
xviil  1-7,  although  very  different,  has  supphcd  the  basts  for  all  these 
ettiavaganecs,  is  seen  by  comparing  1  Chron.  xxis.  1,  1,-KiniL  1,  30,  3i. 
xntiL  23 :  only,  that  the  king  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  Nehush- 
tan  (3,  Kings  xrilL  4)  is  pau«d  over  in  silence,  as  if  h  were  incredible 
tKat  such  an  ima^e  should  have  been  vvorshippcd  down  to  that  dote  in 
the  belief  that  it  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  Moses ;  the  not  less 
ofTcnsivc  stau-ment.  on  the  other  hand,  that'he  took  away  Ihe  A^ierah 
(by  which  only  that  of  the  temple  altar  can  be  understood ;  conip.  Deut 
Tri.  xi)  is  got  over  by  changing  the  singular  into  the  ]>liiral ;  he  took 

y  ihe  Aihtrahs  (xxxL  i),  which  occurred  here  and  there  throughout 
idah,  of  course  at  heathen  altars. 

In  the  cases  of  Joash  aixl  Josiah  the  free  fli;jht  of  the  Chronicler's 
Uw-cnucd  £inc>-  '\i>  hampered  by  the  copy  to  which  he  is  tied,  and  which 
git'es  not  the  results  merely,  but  the  details  of  the  proceedings  ihcnisclrcs 
(a  Cbroa  xxii.,  xxiti.  -,  t  Kings  xi.,  xii.).  It  is  precisely  such  histoiica 
as  these,  almost  the  only  circumstantially  told  ones  relating  to  Judah  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  which  though  in  ihcir  nature  most  akin  to  our 
author's  preference  for  cultus,  bring  him  into  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment, by  introducing  det-iils  which  10  his  notions  are  wholly  against  the 
I  jiw,  and  yet  must  not  be  represented  otherwise  than  in  the  most  favour- 
able light. 

It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  sections  about  Joash  in  »  Kings 
(xL  i-xii.  i7[t6]),having  theiitcencand  subject  laid  in  the  tcnxple,aie  at 
bottom  identical  with  1  Chron.  xxii.  i»-xxiv.  14.  In  the  case  of  3  Kings 
a.,  to  begin  with,  the  beginning  and  the  close,  vos.  1-3,  vers,  \y-to, 
recur  iretbatim  in  3 Chrim.  \\\\.  10-13,  xxiiL  ta-31,  if  triHing  sItcrativRb 
be  left  out  of  account  But  in  the  central  portion  alto  there  occur 
which  arc  taken  over  into  3  ChroQicle5  without  any  diange. 
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only  here  thcjr  are  inappropriBle,  while  in  the  original  connection  the;  1 
intelligible.  For  the  meaning  and  colour  of  the  whole  is  entirety  alimd 
in  Chronicles,  as  the  following  comparison  in  the  main  passage  viil 
show  ;  to  understand  it  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  regent  Athaliiii 
has  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  David  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  Jehu,  with  the  exception  of  the  child  Joash,  who,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  has  found  hiding  and  proteoxm. 
in  the  temple. 


3  KrNos  xi. 

4.  Id  the  seventh  year  J«1i«inda  tent 
and  rook  the  caplaina  of  ihe  Cariann  aitd 
nuinen, 


aitri  brought  ttiem  to  him  inln  i1i«  lioute 
or  JcHovah,  and  mnilc  a  cavi-nint  viilli 
ihem,  and  took  an  L>aih  of  (hem  In  ihc 
hoUM  of  Jchovoh,  aiitl  tliowci]  ihcrn  ihc 
klng'i  Mn ; 

5.  And  cAnimand»d  them,  sajiing,  This 
it  the  tiling;  that  ye  vholi  do  1  the  third 
part  of  y«u  which  cnler  un  ihc  Sabliaih 
and  kMp  the  waich  n(  ihc  kinfl'*  hoiite, 

[6.  And  ilic  third  ^rt  in  the  gate  of 
Jcioii,  and  llie  third  pnrt  in  the  gnle 
behind  the  ninncir,  and  }e  uliall  keep 
the  waicli  In  the  houK    ...    J: 

7.  And  thetwuother  third  parti  nlynu, 
tha^  who  gu  furth  on  tlie  SiMialh  pud 
l(ce{>  (he  watch  in  ihr  liouM  of  Jehovah 
Kbout  the  king  1 


S,  Ve  *haI1  cncnmpiu  the  king  round 
ntxHtt,  every  mnn  vnth  hii  wcspoas  in 
Ni  hand,  and  wli<Mocrer  cumeth  wiiliiD 
Ike  lanks,  thnll  be  ^1  10  death,  and  y^ 


3  CirXOMCLM  xxiii. 

1.  /iv  tAe  fiTVM/i  year  ytkti*^ 
airctigihciicd  hlmwlf  tnd  t»ei  tie  <af 
tains.  Aumh  the  ion  of  Jcruhain.  »ni 
ivhmacl  the  son  a(  Jehohnnan,  at 
Axnriah  (he  <nn  of  Oltd,  nnd  MoimU 
tlie  ton  of  AdnUh,  and  Eliiiliaphai  At 
ton  o!  Ziichn,  into  covenant  with  hm. 

3.   And   they  went  nhcnit  in  Jailik 
nnd  gnthrrcd  tti«  L«vit«i  out  of  iH  i.W 
eiiiit  ill  Judsli,  si'd  the  chie&  «[  tk 
fAlhert   of    Uroel,   and    ihey  cune  a. 
Jeruunlem. 

3.  Arid  the  whole  congregntinn 
a  fevtmnt  in  /if  Atmtt  tf  OW  iHlh  lb 
king.    Ai'd  lie  >ald  unto  ihcBi,  JfM*,^ 
/ic  ting's  laa  shall   reign,  as  Jehorii 
»id  concerniiii;  the  *tm%  of  David, 

4.  7iit  ti  Iht  thing  thai  y*  liaOt 
Ikt  third  flirt  pf  fan,  (vixA  fnltrem^ 
Salbalh,  of  the  pricttftuid  vi  the  Leviuit 
ahall  keep  the  door*. 

5.  And  the  ihitil  pari  of  you  dull  h 
IN  tk^  haute  of  Ike  iriig,  and  the  ibird 
pott  in  the  L'Atc  Jcod  (  »nd  all  lk« 
proplc  thall  be  In  the  courtsof  I 
of  Jehovah. 

(1.  And  no  nne  »hnll  come  in 
buuBe  «f  jehov.ili    »ave  the  pricits 
ihcy  of  llic  Levite*  that  miiiisler;  ib^" 
■hall  go  in.  for  ihry  me  holy;  bvt  tl 
the  people  thull  keep  the  ordinance  of 
Jehovah, 

7.  And  the  Lcvitra  »h.-Ul  f^nv/^u  lir 
Hn^  r»a*d  abettt,  etfiy  man  vith  lit 
:t'eaj^>ni  iu  An  iiiiui,  an4  toitwetV 
iftmeik  into  the  houie,  aiW/  it  fut  M 
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b«  with  ili«  ktng  irhlibenogver  h« 

And  th«  cofUitif  di*!  KcotiJinc  to 
Ml  JetMiailn  die  prioi  bad  <x)ni- 
tdl,  «ud  tool:  tuh  hit  m^n,  lliiMc 
vcn  (0  ci-jmc  in  on  iho  SabtMih  wiih 
lh&(  were  tut:"<i*>i  on  llic  iiabbalh, 
I  \o  Jehaioda  the  piiot. 


AmI  Io  ihe  opttfiis  ih«  prim 
King  Daviii'a  (p<an  >ncl  thivltU 
■ere  in  the  ttoUM  ofJcliorAli. 


Anil  ihe  ninnen  Mood,  ereiy  man 
hi*  weftpoiii  in  hi*  hanrl,  rrom  the 

liii*  I'f  th«  houie  lo  ih*  n«nh  il'.tf, 

by  Ok  >1ui  aud  llx  kouKi  lound 

ihc  1iini>, 

And  he  tin>ii[^hi  forth  ilie  king's 
ad  pnl  up-oa  him  the  crawn  and 
T*C«Ut,  mil  llicjr  cnatla  him  Li'ii; 
uuintcd  him.  and  they  cla|i;>eii  tli«ir 

■od  taid :  Long  tivc  ilic  king. 


dfoth :  and  tkty  tkitll  ie  viik  tkt  l.'iy 
trJutk/TiMKr  Aigotlh. 

8t  And  the  Lcvitc*  ftnd  all  Judali 
did  atc^'niin£  la  ail  lAat  JcMtttU  tkt 
friftt  koit i«mrnnadfd,  anif  IMifitri  kis 
nun,  tAMf  that  vtn  te  i»mt  im  «w  tkt 
UtttMt  wtA  lAtft  that  tvirt  ft  go  out 
M  tMt  daUiith,  for  Jcliuiaiia  llie  ptiat 
diuuiudl  tiui  (he  ilivi«tiiiiv 

!>.  And  JtliuUdfl  tha  priMt  dolivrml 
lu  l!ie  Ci!>i3in«  of  hund[«di  the  ipatrn 
■od  ihc  bucklers  and  the  ibiclds  I'nal 
Kirijc  David  hati,  Mlikb  wcie  iii  \ht  huUK 
wf  God.  > 

ta  And  he  Kt  all  ihe  people,  nfttjr 
man  Aavimg  his  wtafcn  m  hit  iaitd,  frimi 
iJU  tMlh  tiit  »f  tkt  kauie  10  ikt  m»Ttk 
ti.it,  a/cM^i  if  tAt  ailiir  anJ  lit  Amm, 

11.  And  ihff  iivux^  uu  (At  Hmg't 
isn  .tnd  fH  uf»M  kim  fki  cnmn  anJ  lit 

hi'oeiltl  and  ihjy  niadt   kiia    kin^;  and 

Jclioiida  and  hi>  ton*  aii-ifiM  kim  and 
Mid;  /Mng  livt  tht  kia^. 


)an  the  enthronement  of  Joash,  ax  on  a  former  occasiun  that  of 
Don,  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  body- 
1  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  high  priest  should 
made  a  covenant  with  the  captains  within  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and 
elf  liavc  held  out  the  inducement  to  those  half-pagan  mcrocnancs 
iietratc  into  the  temple  precincts  ?  Thiit  vrerc  indeed  an  outrage 
the  Law  not  lightly  to  be  imputed  to  so  holy  a  man  !  Why  then 
.lOt  Jehoiada  make  use  of  his  own  guard,  the  myriads  of  Levjtes 
were  at  his  command?  Such  a  course  was  the  only  right  one,  and 
fore  that  which  uas  followed.  "  No  one  shall  comti  into  the  house 
ihovah  save  the  priesu  and  they  of  the  Le%Jtcs  that  miniEter :  "  in 
dance  wkh  this  fundamental  principle  stated  by  himself  (xxtil  6  ; 
I.  ver.  7  inio  the  house  instead  of  within  the  ranis),  our  pious 
ian  substitutes  his  priests  and  Lcviies  for  the  Carians  and  ninneni. 
by  also  Jehoiada  cnmcs  tnio  the  place  that  belongs  to  him  as 
eign  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  congrcsalion.  He  lhcrc:arc  needs 
ngcr  to  set  on  foot  in  sccct  a  consptracy  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
gitard,  but  (hrou^h  his  own  spiritual  officers  calls  together  the 
9i  and  heads  of  houses  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah  into  the  temple, 
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and  causes  the  whole  assemblage  ihcrc  to  enter  into  a  corciunt  with  the 
young  Icing.  The  glaring  inconsiiilcncicii  inevitably  produced  by  t}ic 
new  colouring  thus  given  to  individual  parts  of  the  old  picture  mus 
simply  be  liikcii  as  part  of  the  bargain.  If  Jchoia.da  h^s  unrcstrJcicti 
sway  over  such  a  force  and  sets  about  bis  rcvululion  with  the  utmoU 
l>ubticit)',  then  it  is  he  and  not  Athaliah  who  has  the  substance  of  power ; 
why  then  all  this  trouble  about  the  deposition  of  ihe  tjTant?  Out  o( 
mere  dcliijhi  in  I^vitical  pomp  and  high  solemnities?  What  nioreover 
is  to  be  dune  with  the  captains  who  are  retained  in  xxiil  i,  9,  and  in 
ver.  14  are  even  called  officers  of  the  host  as  in  a  Kings  xi.  15,  after 
their  suldicrs  have  been  taken  from  them  or  metamorphosed  ?  Had  ihc 
Le^itcs  a  tnilitar)'  ot;ganisatlon.  and,  divided  into  three  companies,  did 
they  change  places  every  week  in  the  temple  service?  The  commcft- 
tators  are  inclined  to  call  in  to  their  aid  such  inventive  assumption^ 
with  which,  however,  they  nuy  go  on  for  ever  without  attaining  their 
end,  for  the  error  multiplies  itself.  As  a  speeiaUy  striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ptocedutc  of  Chronicles  avenges  itself  may  bi' 
mentioned  chap,  xxiii.  8:  "and  they  took  each  his  men,"&c.  The 
words  are  taken  from  3  Kings  xi.  g,  but  there  refer  to  the  captains, 
while  here  the  antecedents  are  the  Leviies  and  all  the  men  of  Judah— 
as  if  each  one  of  these  last  had  a  company  of  his  own  which  enteitd 
upon  service,  or  left  it,  every  Sabbath  day. 

ThccomiHirison  of  2  Chron.  sxiv.  4-14  with  t  Kings  xil  5-17  (4-16] 
is  not  much  less  instructive.  According  to  i  Kings  xii.  Joash  enjoined 
that  all  the  money  dues  payable  to  the  temple  should  tn  future  fall  to  ibc 
priests,  who  in  turn  were  to  be  under  obligation  to  maimain  the  building 
in  good  repair.  But  they  took  the  money  and  negleeted  the  other  side 
of  the  bargain,  and  when  they  and  Jehoiada  in  panii:ular  were  bbnted 
by  the  king  on  that  account,  they  gave  up  ihe  dues  so  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  the  burden.  Thcrcuj^Kin  the  king  set  up  a  kind  of  sacred 
treasury,  a  chest  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  near  the  altar,  "on  the  right 
hand  as  one  goes  into  the  temple,"  into  whicli  (he  priests  were  to 
cast  the  money  wliich  came  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  tan  and 
trespass  moneys,  which  still  belonged  to  them.  And  as  often  as 
the  chest  became  full,  the  king's  scribcsjand  the  chief  priest  reino\-ed 
the  money,  weighed  it,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  contractors  for 
payment  of  the  workmen :  that  none  of  it  was  to  be  cm|tloyed  fur 
sacred  vesseU  is  exptes^ily  said  (ver.  14;.    'Jhis  arrangement  by  King 
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Joash  was  a  tasting  one,  and  still  subsisted  in  Josiah's  time  (a  Kings 
xaU.  3  seq.). 

Tlie  arbitrary  proceeding  of  Joash  did  not  well  suit  the  ideas  of  an 
autonomous  hicrocrary.  According  to  ihc  Ijiw  the  current  money 
dues  fell  to  ihc  pficsts;  no  king  had  the  riglii  to  Inkc  ihcm  away  and 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  How  ira&  it  |M>&sibIe  thai  Jeboiada 
should  waj\'e  his  divine  right  and  suffer  such  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
sacred  privileges  ?  how  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be  blamed  for  his 
(at  first)  passive  resistance  of  the  illegal  invasion;  how  was  it  possible 
at  all  that  the  priest  in  his  own  proper  department  should  be  called 
to  account  by  the  king?  Chronidcs  knows  better  than  thaL  The 
wicket]  Alhaliah  had  wa«tcd  and  plundered  the  temple;  Joash  determin^I 
to  restore  it.  and  for  this  purpose  to  cause  money  to  be  collected  ilirough- 
out  all  Israel  by  the  agency  of  the  Ixviics.  But  as  these  last  were  in 
no  hurry,  he  made  a  chest  and  set  it  outside  in  the  doorway  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  there  the  people  streamed  post,  and  gentle  and  simple  with 
joyful  heart  cast  in  their  gifts  until  the  chest  was  full.  This  being 
announced  by  the  keepeis  of  the  door,  the  king'sscribeand  the  delegate 
of  the  high  |iriest  came  to  remo\'e  the  money  ;  with  it  the  king  and  the 
h^  priest  paid  the  workmen,  and  what  renintned  over  was  made  into 
eostly  vessels  (a  Chron.  xxiv.  5-14).  According  to  this  account  Joash 
makes  no  arrangement  whatct-er  about  the  sacred  dues,  but  sets  on  foot 
an  cxtraordinar)'  collection,  as  had  once  been  done  by  Moses  for  the 
building  of  the  tabcmarle  (xxiv.  6,  9)  ;  fnllowing  upon  this,  everything 
else  also  which  in  1  Kings  xti.  is  a  [x:rnianetil  arrangement,  here  figures 
as  an  isolated  occurrence ;  instead  of  necessary  reiiairs  of  the  temple 
constantly  recurring,  only  one  cxtraordinar)-  restoration  of  it  is  men- 
tioned, and  for  this  occasional  pur[X)se  only  is  the  treasure  chest  set 
up. — not,  however,  beside  the  altar,  but  only  at  the  doorway  {xxiv.  8; 
(X>mp.  J  Kings  xii.  10).  The  clergj',  the  I-evites  are  charged  only  with 
making  the  collection,  not  with  maintaining  the  building  out  of  the 
sacred  revenues;  consequently  ihey  arc  not  reproached  with  keeping 
the  money  to  thcmsclres,  but  only  with  nut  being  heartily  enough  dis- 
poecd  towards  the  collcciioru  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were 
perfectly  justified  in  this  backwardness,  for  the  king  has  only  to  set  up 
tlK  "  treasury  of  God,"  when  forthwith  it  overflows  with  the  wluniary 
offerings  of  the  people  who  flock  to  it,  so  that  out  of  the  proceeds 
something  remains  over  (vcr.  14)  lor  ecruin  other    purposes — which 
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accordingtoa  Kingsxii.  I4[i3]«'creexpres5ly  excluded  Jauh  imposes 
no  commands  at  all  upon  ilic  pricats,  and  Jchoiada  in  panicular  Mands 
over  against  him  as  invested  with  perfectly  equal  rights;  if  the  king 
sends  his  scribe,  the  hi^h  pHcat  also  docs  not  appear  personallj',  but 
causes  hiinaelf  to  be  reprcicnlcd  by  a  delegate  (\xiv.  i\  ;  comp^  2  Kings 
xii.  II  [10]).  Hcreolso  many  a  newpieccdoesnclcomewellintothcold 
garment,  las  De  Welle  (i.  100)  shows.  Chronicles  ttself  tacitl)r  gives  the 
honour  to  the  older  narrative  by  malting  Joash  at  last  apostatise  from 
Mosaii^m  and  refuse  the  grateful  deference  which  he  owed  to  the  hi^h 
priest ;  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  uopleasflnt  impression,  derived 
not  from  its  own  stor)-,  hut  from  tlial  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  with  regard 
to  the  undue  interference  ol  the  otherwise  pious  king  in  the  oflairs  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  piiests. 

Chronicles  reaps  ihc  fruits  of  its  pcr\'crsion  of  3  Kings  xii.  in  its 
rcproducuon  of  the  nearly  related  snd  closely  connected  section  2  Kings 
xxii.  3-10.     h  is  worth  while  once  more  to  bring  the  passages  K^ether: 


I 


a  KiNSi  xxii. 

3.  And  111  llie  «i|;hieenih  year  of  king 
Jokiah  [he  king  wnt  Slinplira  ihe  son 
of  Axalidh)  ttic  ton  of  Mctbullun,  tlie 
sctibcf  i«  [he  house  of  Jdiovah,  saj-ing, 

4.  Uo  ii)>  10  H)lkiah  the  high  pricil, 
thai  \\e  mi)'  einiity  Die  vdawfj  whidi  hath 
bc«n  brought  into  iht  house  «f  Jchovali, 
whicli  ihc  kccf-crt  of  titc  iliji.-»livliJ  Liavc 
^schcicil  of  i]ic  people. 

J.  Ami  let  ihcni  deliver  it  into  ttie 
huiti  of  the  docn  of  <he  work  ihat  liave 
the  over«ij;lii  i>r  the  hou^  of  Jehi)>4li, 
and  Id  them  ^it  it  to  Uic  iloctt  o(  the 
wo(k  who  ate  in  tlie  bouse  of  JchavBli  In 
repair  ihe  bt«ac)iei  uf  the  huuse. 

6.  Uiito  curpenten,  and  liuildtn,  lod 
nuuoiu,  and  to  buy  liiiiLcr  and  ticwi) 
■tone*  to  repair  ihc  house. 

7.  But  let  no  icckoniiic  be  made  wiih 
lliem  ai  tuilit:  luauiry  ihal  udclivctnl  into 
iheir  hand,  becautc  iliey  tlnl  (aitlifully. 


3  CtlRONlCLU  axsiv. 

8.  And  in  the  «ii<htcc)iili  year  of  bi* 
ici[;ii,  lu  d(;au»  the  UiiU  and  ihc  hoUK,, 
ho  \tw  Shaphan  the  ion  of  Azaliah,  ami 
MaaMiali  the  covcinoi  of  the  dijr,  and  ' 
JoAh  the  ton  of  JoiihaE  tbc  leeorJer,  ' 
lepaii  ihe  liuutc  of  Jchovali  lii«  Cod. 

9.  Auil  lUpy  cAinc  10  Hilkiali  itic  higtt ' 
ptifti,   and    ihry   delivered   the   monty 
llial  had  been  1i(ou|;ht  Into  the  hotne  o(> 
Goil  which  Ihc  Lcv>i»  iliat  kept  tke  I 
ihioliiild   had    (;ailicr«ii   from   EpbrailH 
an*)   Mannueli  otid  all  tlie  remnant  ^ 
Iiiael  and  frum  all  Judah  and  UcDJamtD, 
and  had  rclurtieil  thciewuh  to  Jcniialrm. 

10.  AnJ  ihry  t;ave  tl  iiilu  theliand  of , 
ikv  woikmcfi  that  had  the  ovcnlght  «f 
the  Lioutc  i.>f  JcliDviih,  and  of  ihc  work- 
men lliot  wroiit;hc  in  ihchi'iikc  of  jcbovob' j 
to  repair  uiid  aiueuJ  (he  huuic. 

11.  They  gave  i[  td  the  artiUcers  and] 
to  llie  l>Di[der>  lo  bgy  hewn  slonc  indl 
limber  for  i«u(»  and  beanuof  the  houteel 
which  iKe  kingt  of  JmlaU  hod  deatroyetl.J 

II.  And  llie  men  did  ilic  wuik  faitk- 
(ulljr.    And  th«  ovencen  of  them  wcr4 
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IfllcUh   t1ie  higli  prleu  uid 

lh«  b«<>k  or  tlie  I>w  in  tlic  IioUK  of 
JchormJi.  An4  Ihlkiah  pive  the  book  to 
Sbftphan,  Mid  he  mwl  ii. 

9.  AndShaplun  iheKrlbeaune  toUie 
klnj;  >Bd  brought  tlieking  word  again, 
Mai  uid  :  Thy  wivants  liave  cmplinl 
out  tbe  moBKj  tbu  wa*  fviuid  in  th« 
liouM  Bnd  lure  delivered  it  into  the  hind 
of  ihrm  ilial  do  the  Murk,  llml  liave  Uie 
oversifhi  of  ih<  hMii«  of  Jehfrvah. 

10.  And  SlophAQ  the  K)ib«  loJd  Ui« 
kins,  Myiiig :  Iliikiah  the  prim  bnth 
dellvcimt  to  me  a  bdok.  And  Miipliin 
irad  it  before  like  king. 


Jfthaih  and  Obuliah,  Ok  Loitet,  of  itie 
soni  of  Merui ;  and  Zediarinii  anil 
McthtillAni.oftlteKuliathiie*.  lopmiilcj 
and  all  the  Leiritet  thai  lud  &ktU  in 
inilnimcnls  o(  cnuaic 

I}.  Woe  over  ihc  bcftrcr*  of  biudeii* 
■nd  overtMts  of  all  that  wioj,:hi  ihe 
walk  in  any  mamiet  of  teivite  ;  and 
othert  of  llic  Leviiei  were  kcrilvcs  and 
«fKccr>  nn>l  piirtcn 

J4.  And  when  iliey  brought  out  il>c 
moaejr  that  liad  been  broui'lii  iniu  ilie 
hutM!  of  Jehomh,  Mllkiali  the  pite>t 
found  the  bc-ok  of  On  law  of  Jehovah  by 
llic  luuni  of  M<na> 

15.  And  lltltclahaiiawcrcdand  taidlo 
ShaphflR  the  Kiibc :  I  have  found  the 
Louk  of  ihultw  ill  the  hou>e  of  Jchavdi. 
And  Ililkuh  delivered  tlie  b»ok  tu 
^luplian. 

16.  And  Sluphan  carried  tbe  book  10 
the  kiiiy,  und  he-iiiw  hroughi  word  back 
to  ih«  kin^,  tayiTij;:  All  thai  was  cun>< 
niilicd  to  [hf  Krvanti  tbc^  are  dtiing. 

17.  And  Ihcy  have  cmpii«<l  out  the 
moncjr  tliac  wat  fuund  in  Ihe  liuiuc  of 
Jehuvwb,  and  have  delivered  it  into  the 
hand  of  tbe  ovvticcr*  and  into  Oic  hand 
of  the  workiucD. 

18.  And  Shaphan  the  acribe  told  the 
king,  M^itig:  Hilktah  the  prieit  liaih 
lliveiiin*  a  book-  And  Shaphan  noduut 
of  it  before  the  king. 


The  occasion  on  which  ihc  jiricsi  inlroduces  the  Boole  of  ihe  I^w  to 
the  notice  of  Shaphan  has  pio^upposilions  in  the  arrangement  made  by 
Joash  which  Chronicles  has  tlesuoyeJ,  subsiimting  others  in  its  place, 
— that  the  temple  had  been  deslroyctl  under  the  predcctssois  of  Joiiah. 
but  that  under  the  latter  money  was  raised  by  ihc  ayency  of  pcrijatctic 
Ixviics  ihrou^jhout  all  Israel  for  the  rcsioraiion,  and  in  the  first  insuncc 
deixailcd  in  the  trca&urc^hcst.  At  the  cmpt>'ing  of  this  chest  the 
priest  is  then  alleged  to  have  found  the  book  (ver.  14,  after  Deut. 
xxxi.  36},  notwithstanding  that  on  this  oceasion  Sbaphan  aUo  and  the 
two  ttccountants  added  in  ver.  8  were  present,  and  ought  therefore 
10  have  had  a  share  in  the  discovery  which,  however,  is  eicludcd 
by  ver.  'I5"('' a  Kings  xxii.  S).    There  are  other  mismidcrsiandings 
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besides ;  in  particular,  the  sui>erinteii<5ent5  of  the  worki  {muphkadim),  to 
whom,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  the  money  is  handed  ovcj 
for  payment,  arc  degraded  to  the  rank  of  &ir»|ile  wotkmen,  from  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  arc  again  afterwards  distinguished ;  and  while  in  » 
Kings  itsii.  7  they  arc  represented  as  dealing  faithfully  in  paying  out  tki 
tnonty,  m  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1 2  they  deal  faithfully  in  ihttr  -it'ork.  rethaps, 
however,  this  is  no  mere  misundcrstandiTii;,  but  is  connected  with  the 
endeavour  to  keep  profane  hands  as  far  off  as  possible  from  that  which 
is  holy,  and,  in  particular,  to  give  the  management  of  the  woik  to  the 
Leviles  (vers.  12,  13).  To  what  length  the  anxiety  of  later  ages  went  in 
this  matter  is  seen  in  the  statement  of  Joscphus  {An(.,  xv.  1 1,  a>,  that 
Herod  caused  one  thousand  priests  to  be  trained  as  masons  and  car- 
penters for  the  building  of  his  temple.  The  two  most  interesting 
alterations  in  Chronicles  are  easily  overlooked.  In  ver.  iS  the  words: 
"  He  read  the  book  to  the  king,"  arc  changed  into  "He  read  oui  of 
the  book  to  the  king  ;"  and  after  ''Hilkiah  gave  the  book  to  Shaphzn" 
(ver.  15}  the  words  "and  he  read  it"  are  omitted.  In  3  Kings  the 
book  appears  as  of  very  moderate  size,  but  the  author  of  Chronicles 
figures  to  himself  the  whole  Pentateuch  under  that  name. 

in  the  sequel  3  Kings  xxii.  ii-xxiii.  3  is  indeed  repeated  rerbatint 
in  ]  Chron.  xxxiv,  19-33,  but  the  incomparably  more  important  section 
connected  with  it  (wuii.  4-10).  giving  a  dc-lailed  account  of  Josiah't 
vigorous  reformation,  is  omitted,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  meagic 
remark  that  the  king  removed  all  abomt nations  out  of  Israel  (xxxiv. 
35) ;  in  compensation  hb  passovcr  feast  is  described  all  the  more  fuUy 
(chap.  xmv.).  In  recording  also  the  finding  and  publication  of  the  I^w, 
Chronicles  fails  to  realise  that  this  document  begins  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  historically  operative,  and  acquires  its  great  importance  quite 
suddenly.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  from  the  days  of  Moses  the 
basis  on  which  the  community  rested,  and  had  been  in  force  and  validity 
at  all  normal  times;  only  temporarily  could  this  life-principle  of  the 
theocracy  be  repressed  by  wicked  kings,  fonhwiih  lo  become  vigorom 
and  active  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  icmovcd.  As  soon  as 
Ahaz  has  closed  his  eyes,  Hc/.ckiah,  in  the  first  month  of  his  first  ycat, 
ag^n  restores  the  Mosaic  cullus;  and  as  soon  as  Josiah  reaches  years 
of  dttdciion  he  makes  good  the  sins  of  his  Withers.  Deing  at  his 
accession  still  too  young,  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  is,  as  a  tribute  to 
propriety,  selected  instead  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  lile,  and  the  great 
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rcformauon  Assigned  to  lliat  |>criod  which  in  point  of  fact  he  undertook 
ai  a  much  later  date  (xxxir.  3-7  -  a  Kmgs  xxiii.  4-so).  Thus  ihe 
movement  happily  becomes  separated  from  iu  historical  occasion,  and 
in  character  the  innovation  appean  rather  as  a  simple  recovery  of  the 
spring  after  the  pressure  on  it  has  been  removed.  Tlie  misi  disappears 
before  th^  sun  of  the  Law,  which  appcirs  iii  its  old  strength ;  its  light 
passes  through  no  phases,  but  shines  from  the  beginning  with  uniform 
brightness.  What  Josiah  did  had  al&u  bLxn  done  before  him  already  by 
Asa,  then  by  JchosHaphat,  then  by  Hczekiah;  the  reforms  arc  not 
stcp«  in  a  progressive  development,  but  have  all  the  same  unchanging 
ooniecu.  Such  is  the  jntlucncc  upon  historical  vision  of  that  trans- 
cendental Mosaism  raised  far  above  alt  growth  and  process  of  becoming, 
which  can  be  iraocd  even  tn  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  is  so  much  moce 
palpable  in  the  Hook  of  Chronicles. 

J.  Apan  from  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  abiding  tradition  of  the 
legitimate  caltus  at  Jerusalem,  the  history  of  Judsfa  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  has  yet  another  instructive  piiri>ose.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  it  is  not  a  natural  and  human,  but  a  divine  pr.igmatism  that  is 
oj>erativc.  To  give  expression  to  this  ls  what  the  prophets  ciust  for  in 
unbroken  succession  side  by  side  witii  high  pricats  and  kings;  they 
connect  the  deeds  of  men  with  (he  events  of  the  course  of  the  world, 
and  utilise  the  sacred  history  as  a  theme  for  their  preaching,  as  a 
collection  of  examples  illustrative  of  the  prumptesc  ojwration  of  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah.  Iil  doing  so  they  du  not  preach  wlat  is  new 
or  free,  but  have  at  their  command,  like  Jehovah  Himself,  only  the  Law 
of  Moses,  Setting  before  their  hearers  prosperity  and  advctaity  in  con- 
formity with  the  stencil  pattern,  jusi  as  the  law  is  faithfully  fulfilled  or 
neglected.  Of  course  their  prophecies  always  come  exactly  true,  and 
in  this  way  is  seen  an  astonishiiig  harmony  between  mward  worth  and 
outward  circumstance.  Never  docs  sin  mm  its  punishment,  and  ntytx 
where  misfortune  occurs  is  guilt  wanting. 

In  the  lilthyearof  Kehoboani  Jud.ih  and  Jerusalem  were  ravaged  by 
Pharaoh  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25J,  Tlie  explanation  is  that  three  years 
they  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  and  Solomon,  because  for  three  jears 
they  were  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  priests  and  l.cvitcs  and 
other  pious  peraons  who  had  immigrated  from  the  northern  kmgdom 
(z  Chron.  xi.  17) ;  but  tiicrciiftcr  in  the  fourth  year,  after  the  kingdom  of 
Rehoboam  had  been  strengthened  and  conlirmcd,  be  fonook  the  Law 
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nnd  all  Israel  with  bim  (xii.  i) — and  in  the  fi-th  )-ear  followed  the 
iiivxsioR  of  Shishak.  A  prophet  announces  this,  and  in  consequence 
ihe  king  humbles  himself  along  with  his  people  and  escapes  with  com- 
paratively trilling  punishmcm,  being  thought  worthy  lo  reign  yet  oti 
twelve  years. 

Asa  in  his  old  age  was  diseased  in  his  feet  (r  Kings  xv.  13).  Ac- 
cording to  3  Chron.  xvi.  13,  he  died  of  this  illness,  which  is  described 
as  ewrcmcly  dangerous,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  hb  reign,  after  himg 
already  been  olhcnvise  iinfoitiinatc  in  his  later  years.  And  why?  He 
had  invoked  foreign  aid,  instead  of  the  divine,  aj^ainst  Baashu  of  larael. 
Now,  35  Baasha  survived  only  lo  the  twenlysixih  year  of  Asa,  the 
vricl;edn(!5s  mu^c  have  been  perpetrated  before  chat  dau;.  But  in 
that  case  its  connection  with  the  punishment  which  overlook  the  king 
only  towards  the  close  of  his  life  would  not  be  clear.  Haasha's  exite- 
dition  against  Jerusalem,  accordingly,  and  the  Syrian  invasion  of  Israel 
occasioned  by  Asa  on  that  accouni,  are  brought  down  in  Chronicles  lo 
the  thirty-sislh  year  of  the  latter  (xvi.  1).  It  has  been  properly  obscrveJ 
that  Baasha  was  at  that  date  long  dead,  and  the  proposal  has  accord- 
ingly been  made  to  change  the  number  ihiny-six  into  sixteen, — without 
considering  that  the  liiiit  half  of  the  reign  of  Asa  is  expressly  charac- 
terised as  having  been  prosperous,  thai  the  tliitty-lifih  year  is  already 
readied  in  chap.  xv.  19,  and  that  the  correction  destroys  the  connection  , 
of  the  passage  with  what  follows  (xvi.  7  seq.).  For  il  is  in  connec- 
tion vrith  that  flagitious  ap[>eal  for  aid  to  the  Syrians  that  the  usual 
prophet  makes  his  appearance  (xvi.  7),  am!  makes  the  usual  announce- 
tnciit  of  impending  punishment.  It  is  Hanani,  a  man  of  Nortlieni 
Israel  (1  Kings  jtvl  7),  but  Asa  treats  him  as  if  iie  were  one  of  his  own 
subjects,  handles  him  scvcicly,  and  shuts  him  in  prison,  fiy  this  he 
hastens  and  increases  his  punishmciit,  under  which  hu  falls  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  reign. 

Jehoshaphat,  iho  pious  king,  according  to  i  Kings  x.\ii.,  took  [wirt  in 
the  expedition  of  the  godless  Aiiab  of  Israel  against  the  Daroa^cenea. 
Chronicles  cannot  allow  this  to  pass  unrebuked,  and  accordingly  when 
the  king  returns  in  peace,  the  same  Hanani  announces  his  punishment, 
albeit  a  gracious  nnc  (t  Chron.  xix.  1-3).  And  gracious  indeed  ii  is ;  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  invade  the  land,  but  Jciioshaphat  without 
aiiy  efTorl  on  ins  part  wins  a  glorious  victory,  and  inexhaustible  plunder'' 
(xx.  1  set].),     One  cannot  blame  him,  therefore,  (or  oncu  more  eutcrin£ 
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into  an  alliance  with  Ahai>'s  successor  for  a  naval  cxpctlition  to  be 
undertaken  in  common,  which  is  to  sail  from  a  pon  of  the  Red  Sea, 
]Ht)bably  round  Africa,  to  TareMsh  (Spain,  3  Chron.  ix.  11).  Rut  this 
time  he  is  punished  more  seriously:  as  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah 
had  prophesied,  the  ships  are  wrecked,  Com]jare  on  the  other  hand 
I  Kings  xxll  48,  49 :  "  Jehosliaphat  mailc  ships  of  Tatshish  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships  were  wrecked  in  the 
harbour  on  the  Red  Sea.  At  thai  time  Ahaxiah  the  son  of  Ahab  had 
said  to  Jchoshaphal ;  Let  my  scrvaris  go  with  thy  servants  in  the  ships ; 
hut  Jchoshaphal  would  not,"  So  the  original  statement.  But  in 
Chronicles  a  moral  ground  must  be  found  for  the  misfortune,  and 
Jehoshaphat  tlicrcfore  makes  with  the  king  of  Samaria  a  sinful  alliance, 
which  in  point  of  fact  he  had  declined,  not  indeed  from  religious 
motives. 

Joram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  conducted  himself  very  ill,  it  is  uid  in 

Kings  viii.  18 ;  Chronicles  enhances  his  oSence,  and  above  all  adds 
the  merited  reward  (xxi-  4,  scq).  Elijah,  although  he  had  iiuilied  this 
earth  long  before  (>  Kings  iii.  11  tKC\.),  must  write  to  the  offender  a 
ktter,  the  threats  of  which  arc  duly  put  into  execution  by  Jehovah. 
The  Philistines  and  Arabians  having  previously  pressed  him  hard,  he 
falls  into  an  incurable  sickness  of  the  bowels,  which  afflicts  him  for  years, 
and  finally  brings  htm  to  his  end  in  a  mo^  frightful  manner  (xxi.  is. 
seq.).  In  concurrence  with  the  judgment  of  God,  the  people  withhold 
from  the  dead  king  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  he  is  not  buried  beside 
his  faihcr».  notwithstanding  1  Kings  viii.  34, 

Joaah,  according  to  2  Kings  xii.,  was  a  pious  ruler,  but  met  with 

lisfonune;  he  was  compelled  to  buy  off  Hazael,  who  had  laid  siege 

to  Jerusalem,  at  a  heavy  price,  and  finally  he  died  by  tiic  assassin's 

id.     Chronicles  is  able  to  lell  how  he  dcscr^'cd  this  fate.     In  the 

nience  :  "He  did  what  was  rij;hl  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  aJ/  his  days, 
bec«uscJchoiadathehtghprii.'Bi  had  instructed  him  "  (i  Kings  xii.  3  [a]), 

alters  the  last  expressiun  into  "all  tfu  dayi  of  Jehoiada  the friest" 
iv.  3).  Af^cr  the  death  of  his  benefactor  he  fell  away,  and  showed 
his  family  the  basest  ingratitude ;  at  the  end  of  that  very  year  the 
Syrians  invade  him  ;  al^cr  their  departure  his  misfortunes  are  increased 
by  a  dreadful  illness,  under  which  he  is  murdered  (sxiv.  17  scq,). 

Amasiah  was  defeated,  nude  prisoner,  and  severely  punched  by 
Jehoosh,  king  of  Samaria,  whom    he    had   audaciously  challenged 
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(i  KincsB  xiv.  8  seq.).  Why  ?  because  he  had  set  up  in  JiMusalem  idott 
which  hnd  been  carried  o?  rrom  Edom,  snd  served  them  (3  CHron.  x/v. 
14).  He  prefers  the  plundered  gods  of  a.  vanquished  people  lo  Jehovah 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter  has  proveti  vicloriou*  over  ihem ! 
From  ihe  time  of  this  aposiasjr — a  crime  Tor  which  no  punishment  could 
be  100  great — his  own  sen'iints  are  also  stated  to  have  conspired  against 
him  and  put  him  to  death  {xxv.  27),  and  yet  we  arc  assured  in  rer.  25 
(after  2  Kings  xiv.  17)  that  Amaii-ih  survived  his  adversary  by  fifteen 
years. 

Ui^iah,  one  of  the  best  kings  of  Judah,  became  a  leper,  and  wad 
compelled  10  hand  over  the  regency  to  his  son  Jotham  (j  Kingi  jcr.  5); 
for,  adds  Chronicles,  "when  he  had  become  strong,  his  heart  was 
liflcd  11)1,  even  to  niin,  lio  that  he  transgressed  ii^ainit  Jehovah  hit 
Ciod,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  to  bum  incense  upon  the 
aliai  of  incense.  And  Asariah  the  priest  went  in  after  hint,  and  iriih 
him  Tourscore  priests  of  Jehovah,  and  withiitood  him  and  said:  It  a 
not  for  thee  to  bum  inccftse,  but  only  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  art 
consecrated  ihereta  Then  Uzziah  was  wroih  and  laid  not  the  censer 
aside,  and  ilie  le]fro»y  rose  up  in  his  forehead,  and  the  priests  thrust 
him  out  from  thence"  (xxvi.  x6-io).  Ilie  mailer  is  now  no  longer  a 
mystery. 

Ahaz  was  a  king  of  little  wonh,  and  yet  he  got  fairly  well  out  of  the 
difficulty  into  which  the  invasion  of  the  allied  Syrians  and  Israeliiei 
had  brou;:ht  him  by  making  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Ais>Tun 
Tiglath-Pilcsei  (2  Kings  xvL  i  scfj.).  But  Chronicles  could  not  possibly 
let  hitn  off  so  cheaply.  By  it  he  is  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  :  the  Israelites  nlone  slaughter  1 10,000  men  of  Judah,  including 
the  king's  son  and  his  most  prominent  servants,  and  cxny  off  to  Samaria 
300,000  womcTi  and  children,  along  with  3  large  quantity  of  other  booty. 
11ie  Edomites  and  PhiliHtinci  also  fall  upun  Ahai^,  while  the  Assyrian 
whom  lie  has  sunimoncd  to  his  aid  misunderstand  him,  and  come  ap 
against  Jerusalem  with  hastile  intent ;  they  do  nut,  indeed,  carry  the 
city,  but  yet  become  {m^scssors,  wilhgiit  trouble,  of  its  treasures,  which 
the  king  himself  hands  over  to  them  (xxviii.  i-ai). 

The  Book  of  Kings  knows  no  worse  ruler  than  Manasseh  was  ;  yd 
he  reigned  undisturbed  for  fifly-five  years — a  longer  period  than  wai 
enjoyed  by  any  other  kiny  (2  Kings  xxL  1-18^.  This  is  a  stone  ol 
Etumbling  that  Chronicles  must  remove.     It  tells  that  Manasseh  was 
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coRied  in  chains  by  the  Assx-rians  to  Babylon,  but  there  prayed  to 
Jehovah,  who  restored  him  lo  hts  Icingtlom  ;  he  then  abolished  i<iolairy 
in  Judah  (xxxiiL  ti-20').  Thus  on  the  one  hand  he  do«5  not  escape 
punishment,  vhile  on  the  other  hand  ihe  length  of  his  reign  is  never- 
theless cxpbincd.  Recently  indeed  it  has  been  sought  to  support  the 
credibtliif  of  these  statcmtrtiU  by  means  of  an  Assyrian  inscripiion, 
trom  which  it  appears  that  Manas^ch  did  pay  tribute  to  Esarhaddon. 
That  is  to  say,  lie  had  been  orerpowered  by  the  Aiisyrians ;  lliat  is 
again  to  My,  that  he  had  be<rn  thrown  into  cliains  and  carried  off  by 
theiu.  Not  «o  rapid,  but  perhaps  quite  at  accuraie,  would  be  the 
inference  that  as  a  tributary  prince  he  riuri  hive  kept  his  sent  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and  not  have  exchanged  it  for  the  prison  of  Babylon. 
In  truth,  Manaueh's  temporary  deposition  b  entirely  on  the  same  plane 
with  Nebuchadnezzar's  temporary  k;ta2S-eating.  The  unhiitorical  char- 
nctcr  of  the  inicrmeew  (the  motia'cs  of  which  are  perfectly  Eransparcm) 
foUows  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  Book  of  Kirgs  (a  circumstanoe 
of  no  Boiall  importance  indeed),  but  also,  for  exam|>1c,  from  Jer.  xv.  4 ; 
for  irheo  it  is  there  said  that  a.1]  Judah  and  Jerusalem  aic  to  be  given 
up  to  destruction  becnusc  of  Manasseh,  it  is  not  presupposed  that  his 
guilt  has  been  already  borne  and  atoned  for  by  himself. 

To  juftlify  the  fact  of  Josiah's  defeat  and  death  at  Megiddo,  there 
is  attached  to  him  the  blame  of  not  having  given  heed  lo  the  words  of 
Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God  u-arning  him  a^ainM  the  struggle  (xxxv. 
31,  33).  Contrariwise,  the  punishment  of  the  godless  Jehoiakim  is 
magnified ;  he  is  stated  to  have  been  put  in  irons  by  tiic  Chaldscans 
and  carried  lo  Babylon  (xaxvL  6)- — an  im[jos3ibiliCy  of  course  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  did  nut  take  place  until  the  third 
month  of  his  successor.  The  last  prince  of  David's  house,  Zcdckiali, 
having  suffered  more  severely  than  all  his  predecessors,  must  therefore 
have  been  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  (xxxvi.  la,  13), — characteristics 
to  which,  according  lo  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
he  had  in  reality  the  least  possible  claim. 

It  is  thus  apparent  how  inventions  of  the  most  circumstantial  kind 
have  arisen  out  of  this  plan  of  wriiing  history,  as  it  is  euphemis- 
tically called.  One  b  hardly  warranted,  therefore,  in  taking  the  dcfi- 
niteness  of  statements  vouched  for  by  Chronicles  alone  as  proof  of 
Ihcir  accuracy.  The  story  about  i^erah  the  Ethiopian  (i  Chron.  xiv. 
I)  scq.)  is  Just  as  apocryphal  as  that  of  ChUEhan'Risliaihaiin  (Judges  lii 
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.10).  Det  Vlgnoies  has  indeed  identified  the  fint-named  with  the 
Osorthon  of  Manetho,  «-ho  »gaiii  occurs  in  the  Egyptian  monumeau 
38  Osorkon,  son  of  Sliishak,  though  not  as  renewing  the  war  agsina 
Palestine;  but  Osorkon  was  an  Egyptian,  Zerah  an  Ethiopian,  and  tfa;, 
rcseniblance  of  the  names  is  after  all  not  too  obvious.  But,  even 
Zcrah  were  really  a  historical  personage,  of  what  avail  vould  this  be  fi 
the  unhistorical  conticction  ?  With  a  million  of  men  the  king  of  the 
LJbifans  and  Moors,  stepping  over  Egypt,  comes  against  Judah.  Asi. 
ruler  of  a  land  of  about  sixty  German  square  mile*,  goes  to  meet  ibccncmy 
with  580,000,  and  defeats  him  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Mareshah  so 
efTectually  thatnot  asingle  soul  survives.  Shall  it  be  said  that  this  story, 
on  account  of  the  accurate  suiement  of  locality  falihough  Mareshah  in- 
stead of  Gath  is  not  after  all  suggestive  of  an  old  source),  is  credible— 
at  all  events  after  deduction  of  the  incredibilities  7  If  the  incredibilities 
arc  deducleil,  nothing  at  all  is  left.  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Baashi 
of  Lsrael,  and  Asa's  deportment  towards  him  (i  Kings  xv.  1 7  seq.),  are 
quite  enough  fully  to  dispose  of  the  great  [iroious  victory  over  the 
Ethiopians  claimed  for  Asa.  The  case  is  no  better  with  the  victory  of 
Jchoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (a  Chron.  xx)  ;  here 
we  have  probably  an  echo  of  3  Kings  iii.,  where  we  read  of  Jchoshaphat* 
talcing  part  in  a  camjuign  against  Moab,  and  where  also  recurs  thai 
characteristic  feature  of  the  seK-dcstniction  of  the  enemy,  so  that  fortbc 
opposing  force  nothing  remains  but  the  work  of  collecting  the  booty 
(iii.  23  ;  compare  ^  Chron,  xx.  aj).  The  Chronicler  has  enemies  always 
at  his  command  when  needed, — Arabians,  Ethiopians  (xvii.  it,  xxL  16, 
xxii.  I,  xxvi.  ;),  Mchunims  (xx.  i,  xxri.  7),  Philistines  (xvii  11,  xxi. 
16,  xxvi.  6  5«<].,  xxviii.  iS),  Ammonites  {xx.  1,  xxvi.  8,  xxvii.  5)^ 
whote  very  names  in  some  ca^es  pnc  them  out  of  the  question  for  the 
older  time.  $uch  statements  as  that  the  .'Ammonites  became  subject 
to  K.ing«  Uzziah  and  Jotliam,  are,  in  llie  perfect  silence  of  the  credible 
sources,  condemned  by  their  inherent  impossibility ;  for  at  that  period 
the  highway  to  Anmion  was  Moab,  and  this  country  was  by  no  meani 
then  in  the  po-sscssion  of  Judah,  nor  is  it  anywhere  said  that  it  was. 
The  Philistines  as  vindictive  enemies  arc  rendered  necessary  by  the  plan 
of  the  history  (xxi.  16,  xxviii.  t8),  and  this  of  itself  throws  susfudoa 
upon  the  previous  statements  (xvii.  11,  xxvi.  6  scq.)  that  tlicy  wertt« 
laid  under  tribute  by  Jehoshaphat,  and  subjugated  by  U/ziah ;  it  isf 
utterly  impossible  to  believe  that  the  latter  should  have  brolten  down  the 
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walls  of  Ashdod  (Amoi  L  7).  or  have  cstabluhed  fortrestes  in  Philistia. 
According  to  the  Rook  of  Kings,  he  did  Indeed  conquer  ¥Aom  anew  ; 
Edorn  u  according  10  this  authonc)>  the  one  Uind  10  which  the  descen- 
dants of  David  lay  claim  and  against  which  thej'  wngc  war,  while  Moab 
and  Phtibtia  (the  most  impoitant  towns  being  excepted,  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  lattei)  virtually  belong  to  the  territory  of  Ephroim. 

The  triumphs  given  by  the  Chronicler  lo  his  favourites  have  none  of 
them  any  hiMorieal  effect  but  merely  serve  to  add  a  momentary  splen- 
dour to  their  reigns.  Merit  is  always  ihc  obverse  of  success,  Joram, 
Joash,  Ahaz,  who  are  all  depicted  as  leprobaies,  build  no  fortresses, 
axnmand  no  great  armies,  have  no  wealth  of  wives  and  children ;  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  pious  kings  (10  the  number  of  whom  even  Rcho- 
boam  and  Abijah  also  belong)  that  the  blessing  of  God  manifests  itself 
by  such  tokens.  Power  is  the  Index  of  piety,  with  which  accordingly 
it  rises  and  fall&  Ai>arl  from  this  it  is  of  no  ccMiscquence  if,  for  example, 
Jehoshaphu  poss<:j<«i  more  than  t, 100,000  soldiers  (xvii.  14  seq.),  for 
they  are  not  used  for  puqxises  of  war ;  the  victory  comes  from  God 
and  from  the  music  of  the  Lcvitcs  (chap  xx.).  In  the  statements  about 
fortress-building  which  regularly  recur  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
good  rulers,'  general  statements,  such  as  those  of  Ho&  viii,  14,  i  Kings 
xviii.  t5,3iei11ustTaced  by  concrete  examples,  a  fewelementHoftrnditioit 
being  nbo  employed  (l-ichish).  It  is  not  possible,  but.  indeed,  neither 
is  it  necessary,  to  demonstrate  in  every  case  the  imaginary  character  of 
the  statements;  acrording  to  xix.  5  it  would  ap^jear  as  if  simply 
every  city  of  any  kind  of  consequence  was  regarded  as  a  fortress, 
and  in  the  list  given  in  chap.  xi.  6  seq.,  we  chiefly  meet  with  names 
whid)  were  also  familiar  in  the  post-exile  period.  1'hat  Ahij,ih 
deprived  Jeroboam  of  lieihel  amongst  others,  and  that  Jehoshaphat 
set  govvrnors  over  the  Ephraimite  cities  which  had  been  taken  by 
.\ia.  bis  father  (xiil  19,  xvii.  1).  would  excite  surprise  if  it  stood  any- 
where else  than  in  Chronicles.  In  forming  a  judgment  on  its  family 
history  of  the  descendants  of  David,  the  statement  contained  in  xiiL 
II  is  specially  helpful  both  in  manner  and  substance;  ".And  Abijah 
waxed  mighty,  and  he  manicd  fourteen  wives,  and  begat  twenty 
and  two  sons,  and  sixteen  daughters."  litis  can  only  be  taken  as 
tefcrring  to  the  reign  of  Abijah,  and  that  too  after  the  alleged  vktory 

<  viii.  3-ti,  V.  S-13,  xiii.  19.  xiv.  ;.  6{6,  7].  xvki.   I),  xii.  5,  nvl.  9,   la  xivil. 
4,  k*iij.  5,xniil.  14. 
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over  Jeroboam  ;  but  he  reigned  altogether  for  only  ihiee  ]'ear},  and  u 
it  to  be  supposed  th.it  within  this  interval  one  of  his  sons  should  cna 
have  attained  to  man's  estate?  In  reality,  however,  Abijah  had  on 
son  at  all,  but  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  for  the  definite  and 
doubtless  auiheniic  staiemeni  that  Maachah,  the  wife  of  Rchoboam, 
was  the  mother  both  of  Abijah  and  of  Asa,  and  that  the  latter  removtd 
her  from  her  position  at  court  (t  Kings  xv.  3,  lo,  13),  must  ov«tnde 
the  allegation  of  ver.  8,  that  the  successor  of  Abijah  was  his  soa 
After  Jehoshaphai's  death  it  is  said  in  the  first  place  that  Jehoram  sle* 
alt  his  brethren  (1  Chr.  xxi.  4),  and  afterwards  that  the  Arabians  slew  all 
jchoram's  children  with  the  cxcepuon  of  one  (xxiL  1);  how  many  of  the 
Davidic  house  in  that  case  survive  for  Jehu,  who  nevertheless  slew  for)^ 
two  of  them  {a  Kin^a  x.  14)  ?  In  !ii)ort,  the  family  hiistory  of  the  boiuc 
of  David  is  of  equal  historical  value  with  all  the  other  matters  00  which 
the  Chronicler  is  more  widely  and  better  informed  than  all  the  <M<r 
canonical  books.  Tlie  remark  applies  lo  names  and  numbers  as  «dl;j 
about  such  ttilles,  which  produce  an  appearance  of  accuiacy,  the  aulb 
is  never  in  any  cmbarrassiiiciit. 

4.  The  liook  of  Kinfis  then  everywhere  crops  up  as  the  real  foundi 
tion  of  the  portion  of  Chronicles  relating  to  Judah  after  the  peiiodi 
Solomon.     Where  the  narrative  of  the  former  is  detailed  and  minute. 
OUT  aulliuT  also  has  fuller  and  more  interesting  matciial  at  his  command ', 
so,  for  example,  in  the  history  relating  to  the  temple  and  lo  iheeoouDua 
and  mutual  relations  of  Judah  and  Israel  {2  Chr.  x.,  xviiL,  xxiii.,  ttc^, 
XXV.  17-94^  xxxiii.  set].).     Elsewhere  he  is  restricted  to  the  epitome  that 
conniuues  the  framework  of  the  Hoolc  of  Kings ;  by  it  he  is  guided  in 
hit  verdicts  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  successive  sovereigns  u 
well  as  in  his  chronological  statements,  although,  in  accordance  with 
bis  plan,  he  as  .t  rule  omits  the  synchronisms  {xiii.   i,  xxv.  35).    The 
positive  data  also,  given  by  the  epitome  with  lefcrencc  to  the  Ic^latioa 
in  nnatten  of  worship  b>'  the  various  kings,  arc  fur  the  most  pan  repro- 
duced word  for  word,  and  float  in  a  fragmentary  and  readily  distinguish- 
able way  in  the  mixture  of  festivals,  sermons,  choruses,  law,  and  prophcts^| 
For  this  is  an  impoitant  verification  of  all  the  results  already  obtaiticdr^ 
all  in  Chronicles  that  is  not  derived  from  Samuel  and  Kings,  has  a. 
uniform  character  not  only  in  its  substance,  but  also  in  its  awkward  and 
ftcquently  unintelligible  language — plainly  belonging  to  a  time  in  which 
Hebren  was  appioacbing  extinction — in  iis  artificiality  of  style,  derivl 
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its  vitalitjr  excltuively  from  Iliblical  leniinlscences.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  the  proof  of  tJiese  points,  but  the  reader  may  comjiare  Staheiin's 
Ekkitting  (1862).  p.  i  ji)  seq. ;  Berlheau,  p.  xiv.  scq-,  and  Graf,  p.  r  16. 


in. 

t.  When  the  narrative  of  Ciironicles  runs  parallel  wilii  the  older 
hiitorical  booki  of  the  canon,  it  nukes  no  real  additions,  but  the  tradition 
is  merely  differently  coloureti,  under  the  influence  of  coniempornry 
motives.  In  the  picture  it  gives  the  writer's  own  present  is  reflected, 
not  aniiquity.  But  neiiher  is  theose  very  different  with  ilie  genealogical 
lists  {iirfixed  by  wny  of  introduction  in  1  Chron.  {.'ix. ;  ihey  also  are  in 
the  itiain  valid  only  for  the  period  at  which  they  were  drawn  u|>— 
whether  for  its  actual  condition  or  for  its  coticeplions  of  the  past 

The  ftmhant  for  pedigree*  and  genealogical  registers,  made  up 
from  a  mixture  of  gcncalogico-historical  and  cthnologico-statistical 
elemciits,  b  a  characteristic  feature  of  Judaism ;  along  with  the  thing 
the  word  tpn'  also  first  came  into  use  during  the  later  tunes.  Com- 
pendious histories  are  written  in  the  form  of  /m^/1  and  VC'^V.  The 
thread  is  thin  and  inconspicuous,  and  yet  apparently  strong  and  coherent ; 
one  does  not  commit  oneself  to  much,  and  yet  has  oppuituniiy  to  intro- 
duce all  kinds  of  interesting  matter.  Material  comes  to  one's  hand ;  given 
a  beginning  and  an  end,the  bridge  is  soon  completed.  Another  expression 
of  the  same  tendency  is  the  inclination  to  give  a  genealogical  expression 
to  all  connections  and  associations  of  human  society  whatsoever,  to 
create  artificial  families  on  all  hands  and  bring  them  into  blood  relation- 
ship, as  if  the  whole  of  public  life  resolved  itself  into  a  matter  of  cousin- 
ship^ — an  inclination  indicative  of  the  times  of  political  stagnation  then 
prevalent.  We  hear  of  the  families  of  the  scribes  at  Jabeah,  of  the  potters 
and  gardeners  and  byssus-worlcen,  of  the  sons  of  the  goldsmiths, 
apothecaries,  and  fullers,  these  coqioratiom  being  placed  on  the  same 
plane  with  actual  families.  The  division  into  classes  of  the  peraons 
engaged;  in  religious  service  is  merely  the  most  logical  development  of 
this  artificial  system  which  is  applied  to  all  other  social  relations  as  well. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  fuller  examination  of  the  contents  of  1  Chron. 
i.-ix  and  other  text*  connected  with  that,  we  have  here,  apan  from  the 
first  chapter,  which  does  not  demand  further  attention,  .nn  ethno-genea- 
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logical  survey  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  ia  based  mostly  on 
the  data  of  the  Priestly  Code  (Gen.  xlvi. ;  uni.  xxvi)^  expanded  ooa 
nioTc  now  less.  Gut  while  the  statements  of  the  Prtestly  Code  ban 
to  hold  good  (or  the  Mosaic  period  only,  those  of  Chronicles  have  also 
to  apply  to  the  succeeding  ages, — those,  for  example,  of  Saul  and  David, 
of  Tiglfllh-Pilcser  and  Hczckiali.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  judges, 
however,  very  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  condiiions. 
While  Dan  continued  to  subsist  with  difEculiy,  Sinicon  and  I.evi  \i»A 
been  completely  broken  up  (Gen.  xlix.  7) ;  in  ihc  Blessing  of  Moses  tht 
latter  name  denotes  somcihing  quite  dilTcrcnt  from  a  tribe,  and  the 
former  is  not  even  so  much  as  named,  although  the  cnumeratioQ  ii 
supposed  to  be  complete ;  in  Uavid's  tinte  it  had  already  been  ab«ocbc>i 
by  families  of  mingled  Judaic  and  tdomitic  descent  in  the  district 
where  it  had  once  had  independent  footing.  Eastward  of  JordsR 
Leah's  firstborn  had  a  similar  fate,  although  somewhat  later,  .^ftei 
it  has  been  deposed  from  its  primacy  in  Gen.  xlix.  and  twitted  in 
Judges  V.  with  its  brave  words  unaccompanied  by  corresponding  deeds, 
the  faint  and  despondinjf  wish  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxxiiL  6  thai 
"  Reuben  may  live  and  not  die,"  and  King  Mesha  is  unaware  that  ar.y 
other  than  the  Gaditc  had  ever  dwelt  in  the  land  which,  profwKy 
s|)eaking,  was  the  heritage  of  Reuben.  liut  in  Chronicles  these  extinct 
tribes  again  come  lo  life — and  not  Levi  atone,  which  is  a  special  cax, 
but  also  Simeon  and  Reuben,  with  which  alone  we  arc  here  to  Zeal- 
and they  exist  .is  independent  integral  twelfths  of  Israel,  preciitelj  like 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  throughout  the  whole  peiiod  of  the  monarcf^ 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  by  the  A-ssyriana.*  I'his  ii 
diametrically  opposed  to  .til  aiithenlic  tradition ;  for  to  maintain  tlul 
nothing  else  is  intended  than  a  continued  subsi.'itencc  Of  iiulividoal 
Simeoniie  and  Reubenile  families  within  other  tribes  is  merely  1 
desperate  resort  of  the  hurmonisls,  and  every  attempt  to  tone  down  the 
feet  that  those  extinct  and  half-mythical  tribes  are  in  Chronicles  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  rest  without  any  distinction  is  equally  illeginmaic- 
Tae  historical  value  thus  lo&t  by  the  narrative  as  n  whole  cannot  be 
restored  by  the  seeming  truthfulness  of  certain  deiailg.     Or  is  more 


t  For  Krubcn  se»  (in  aJdiiicin  to  t  Chron.  v.  i-io)  v.  iS,  xi.  43,  xii.  yj,  u*l  Ji, 
Kxvii.  16  i  for  Simean.  i  Chnn.  iv.  24-43,  whli  xii.  35,  uid  3  Chrun.  xv.  9,  xom.  K 
oUciviiig  ihat  in  lb«  Iml  two  p«uaKci  Simeon  it  rcckgned  m  bclvDcing  10  UiC 
tiiirihcia  kingiloDi,  to  ai  to  comjjicic  the  number  of  ilic  t«ii  iiiiiM. 
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signtftcance  rcallf  to  be  Attached  to  the  wars  of  ihc  Simconites  and 
Hcubcnttes  against  the  Arabians  than  to  the  rest  of  the  e?[ten)poriscd 
wars  of  the  kings  of  Judah  against  these  children  of  the  wilderness? 
If  only  at  least  the  names  had  not  been  "sons  of  Ham,  and  Mehunim 
and  Hagarencs"  {iv.  40  seq,  [Heb.],  v.  ro) !  As  for  the  pedigrees  and 
genealogical  lists,  are  they  to  be  accepted  as  historical  merely  because 
their  construction  is  not  apparent  to  lis,  and  they  evade  ourcritictsni? 
The  language  affords  no  room  for  the  conjecitire  that  we  here  possess 
extracts  from  documents  of  high  antiquity  (iv.  33,  ^Jt,  41,  v.  1  scrj.,  7, 
<>3cq.X  and  proper  names  such  as  EUocnai  and  the  like  (iv.  35  acq.)  arc 
not  striking  for  their  antique  originality. 

Of  the  remaining  tribes,  so  far  as  thcybclont;  to  Israel  and  not  to 
Judah,  the  next  m  the  series  after  Reuben  are  the  trans-Jordanie  (v. 
ri-a6).  They  are  said  to  have  been  numbered  in  the  days  of  Joiham 
of  jtidah  and  Jeroboam  of  Israel,  on  which  occasion  44.760  warriors 
were  returned ;  they  took  the  field  against  the  Hagarenes,  Iiurseans, 
Nephishiles,  and  Nabateans,  gaining  the  victory  and  canying  off  much 
booty,  "  for  they  cried  to  God  m  the  battle,  and  He  was  entreated  of 
them  because  they  put  their  trust  in  Him."  But  afterwards  they  fell 
away  from  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  as  n  punishment  were  carried 
off  by  Pul  i^^  Tigialli-Pilcser  to  Annenia  by  the  Chaboras  and  the  river 
of  Gozan.  .■^pa^t  (lom  Ihc  language,  which  in  its  edifying  tone  js  that 
of  late  Judaism,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  enumeration  *'  the  sons  of 
Keuben  and  the  Gadites  and  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,"  the  astonish- 
ing and  highly  doubtful  combinations  are  eloquent:  I'ul  and  Tiglath- 
Fileser,  the  Chaboras  and  the  rivei  of  Gozan,  are  hardly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  Jotham  and  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  hand,  make  so 
impossible  a  synchronism  thai  the  partisans  of  Chronicles  wilt  have  it 
that  none  is  intended, — foigetfiil,  to  be  sure,  of  Hoica  L  2,  and  omitting 
10  say  what  in  that  case  Jotham  of  Judah  has  to  do  here  at  all  in  this 
connection.  The  Hagarenes  and  Iturieans  too,  instead  of  (say)  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  famish  food  for  reflection,  u  also  do  the 
geographical  statements  that  Cad  had  \\\%  scat  in  Bashan  .ind  Manasseh 
in  and  Dear  Lebanon.  Ak  for  the  proper  aimcs  of  families  and  their 
heads,  they  are  certainly  beyond  our  means  of  judging;  the  phrases 
however  of  the  scheme  they  fill  (anshe  shemoth  rashe  I'beth  aboiham, 
migrasb,  jafecs)  are  pcculur  to  the  Priestly  Code  and  Ciiroiiiclcs.  and 
alongside  of  elements  which  arc  old  and  attested  from  other  quarters, 
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occur  others  that  look  very  recent,  a&  for  example  (r,  34}  ElJel,  Airicli 
Jeremiah,  Hodaviah,  Jahdiel. 

In  tlie  introduction  the  GalHsean  tribes  h.-ive  no  protninettt  place,' 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  book  they  make  n  favourable  appearance  (see 
especially  1  Chron.  xii.  3>-34, 40,  and  1  Chron.  xxx.  10,  1 1,  18);  it  readily 
occurs  to  one,  especially  in  the  bsl-cited  passiigc,  to  think  of  the  but 
Judaising  process  in  Galilee.     In  Usachai  there  are  stated  tobai'ebeen 
87,000  fighting  men  tn  David's  time  (misipantm  I'tolcdotham  llxth 
aboiham,  vii.  1-5) ;  out  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  again,  exactly  87,000 
,mcn  came  ro  David  at  Hebron,  10  anoint  htm  and  be  fcuieil  th«t 
days, — it  is  carefully  meiilioncd,  however  (xii.  40),  that  they  took  their 
provisions  up  with  them.     Tiie  proper  kernel  of  Israel,  Kpbraim  arul 
Manasseh,  is,  in  comparison  with  Simeon,  Keuben,  Gad,  Jssachar,  treated 
with  very  scant  kindness  (vii.  14-29), — a  suspicious  sign.     The  list  cf 
the  families  of  Manasseh  is  nn  atiificial  rhhauffi  of  elements  gleaned 
anywhere ;  Maacliuh  passes  for  the  wife  as  well  as  the  sister  of  MacUr, 
but  being  a  Gileadilcss  (Beth-Maachah),  ought  not  to  have  been  men- 
tioned at  all  in  ihis  place  where  the  cis-Jordanic  Maiiassch  i*  being 
spoken  of;  to  HI!  up  blanks  every  comribulion  ts  thankfully  received' 
In  the  case  of  l''.[>hraim  a  long  and  meagre  genealogy  only  is  giKn, 
which,  begun  in  veis.  20,  21,  and  continued  in  vcr.   35,  constantly 
repeats  the  same  names  (Tahath,  Tahan,  i  Sam.  i.  1 ;  Eladah,  Laadio. 
Shuthelah,   Telah),   and   finally  reaches  its  end   and  goal  in  Joshtu, 
whose  father  Nun  alone   is  known  to  the   older  sources!     Into  the 
genealogy  a  wonderful  account  of  the  shying  of  the  children  of  Kphraim 
by  the  men  of  Gath  (i  Sam.  iv.  ?)  has  found  its  way,  and  (like  vHL  6,  7) 
according  to  the  prevailing  view  must  be  of  venerable  antiquity.    But 
in  that  case  the  statement  of  iv.  9  must  also  be  very  ancient,  which  yet 
obviously  is  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  schools  of  the  scribes  stated 
in  iL  55  to  have  existed  tn  Jabc£. 

Everj-whcTc  it  is  presupposed  that  Israel  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  monarchy  was  o^nised  on  the  basis  of  the  twelve  tribes  (ii.-nL; 
xii. ;  xxvii.),  but  the  assumption  is  certainly  utterly  false,  as  can  be  e«n 
for  example  from  i  Kings  iv.  I-'unher,  the  peachant  of  later  Judaiuii 
for  statistics  is  carried  back  to  the  earlier  time,  to  which  survcj-s  and 
censuses  were  repugnant  in  the  extreme.  In  spite  of  2  Snni.  xxiv.,  we 
are  told  that  under  David  enumerations  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of 
>  Kuenen,  Tk.  7iJJithr.,  \t-}j.  pji^  484,  4S8  ;  Ctdiilutul  v.  Jtr.,  i.  16J. 
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tW  secular  tribes  were  made  again  and  again  ;  so  also  under  his  suc- 
cessors, as  may  be  inferred  partly  from  express  siaicmems  and  partly 
from  the  precise  statistics  given  as  to  the  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms :  in  these  cases  the  most  astounding  figures  are  set  down,— 
always,  however,  as  resting  on  OTigina]  documents  and  accurate  enumera- 
tioTL  In  the  statistical  information  of  Chronicles,  then,  so  far  as  it  relates 
TO  pre-extlic  antii)uity,  vc  have  to  do  with  anificial  compositions.  It  is 
possible,  and  occasionally  (lemonHtfabtc,  that  in  these  some  elements 
deiived  from  tradition  have  been  used.  Bui  it  is  certain  thai  quite  as 
many  have  been  simply  invented ;  and  the  combination  of  die  elements 
— the  point  of  chief  imporiance — dates,  as  both  form  and  matter  sho*-, 
from  the  very  latest  period  One  might  as  well  try  to  hear  the  grass 
growing  as  attempt  to  deiivc  from  such  a  source  as  this  a  historical 
knowledge  of  llie  conditions  of  ancient  Israel. 

2.  As  regards  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Levi  also, 
the  case  ofcoune  is  somewhat  difierent  from  that  ofthe  ten  extinct  tribe; . 
It  is  conceivable  that  here  x  living  cthno-genealogical  tradition  may  have 
kept  the  present  connected  with  the  past.  Nevertheless,  on  closer  examin- 
ation, it  comes  out  that  most  of  what  the  C'hroniclcr  here  retaies  has  refer- 
ence to  the  post -exilic  time,  and  thai  the  few  fragments  which  go  up  to  a 
higher  antiquity  arc  wrought  into  a  connection  which  on  the  whole  is  of  a 
very  recent  date.  Most  obtrusively  striking  is  it  that  the  list  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  given  in  ix.  4-17  is  simply  identical 
will)  Neh.  xi.  ^-19.  In  this  [jaKsage,  introducing^  as  it  docs  the  history 
of  the  kings  (x.  seq.),  one  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  hear  staicmcnis 
about  the  community  of  the  second  temple ;  but  our  author  is  under 
the  impression  that  in  goinj;;  there  he  is  letting  u«  know  about  the  old 
Jerusalem ;  from  David  to  Nehcmiah  is  no  leap  for  him,  the  times  are 
not  distinct  from  one  another  10  his  mind.  For  chap.  viii.  also,  contain- 
ing a  full  enumeration  of  tlic  Bcnjamilc  families,  with  special  reference 
lo  those  which  had  their  seat  in  the  f:apilal,  licrthcau  has  proved  the 
post-exilic  rcfctcnce ;  tt  is  interesting  that  in  ihc  later  Jerusalem  there 
existed  a  widespread  family  which  wished  lo  deduce  its  origin  from  Saul 
and  rested  its  claims  to  this  descent  on  a  long  genealogy  (viiL  3^-40).^ 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  produces  a  very  favourable  impresuon 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  other  list  nf  the  Benjamites  in  vii.  6-rt ; 
10  see  how  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  pretensions  of  the  latier 
*  E^iraltnt  to  ix.  3J--H,  wliich  p«rhapt  |>iovca  th«  Uur  )nlc<(>oluiaa  of  ix.  1-54. 
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10  be  derived  from  original  documerTs  of  hoaty  antiqaiij*,  it  is  on)f  | 
necessary  lo  notice  ihe  geiniinely  Jewish  plimseology  of  vers.  5,  9,  11, 
^uch  proptrr  names  as  Klioenai,  and  the  nuraben  given    (23,034  t 
30.30O  ■*■  17.200.  makiog  in  all  51). 434  fishiing  men). 

The  registers  of  greatest  hisiorical  value  ate  those  relating  to 
tribe  of  Judah  (iL  i-iv.  23).  But  in  this  statement  the  genealogy ' 
the  descendants  of  David  must  be  excepted  (chap,  ill),  the  intercat  ^\ 
which  begins  only  with  Zcrubbabct,  the  rest  being  merely  an  cxcecditt^y 
poor  compilation  of  materials  stiil  accessible  to  us  in  the  older  historical 
booles  of  the  eanon,  and  in  Jeremiah.  According  to  iii.  5,  lh«  first 
four  of  David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem,  were  all  children  of  Bathshebi ; 
the  remaining  seven  are  increased  to  nine  by  a  textual  error  whtcli 
occurs  also  in  the  I.XX  version  of  3  Sam.  v.  16.  Among  the  sons  of 
Jnsi»h  (iii,  1 5  setj.).  Johanan.  I.e.  Jehoahai.  is  distinguished  from  Shzlhim 
(Jcr.  xxii.  11),  and  because  he  immediately  succeeded  his  father,  it 
represented  as  the  firsl-born.  though  in  truth  Jcboiakim  was  older  (» 
Kings  xxiit.  31,  36);  Zcdckiah,  Jelioiakim's  brother,  is  given  out  to  be 
the  son  of  Jeconiah,  the  son  of  Jchoiakim,  because  he  was  the  auooeasoi 
of  Jeconiah,  who  succeeded  Jehoiakiin.  Similar  things  occur  al«>  in 
th«  Book  of  Daniel,  but  are  usually  overlooked,  with  a  tnistalcen  piety. 
Whoever  has  eyes  to  see  cannot  a.«ign  any  high  value  except  to  ibe 
ivo  great  Jewish  genealogies  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iv.  Yet  even  here  the 
most  licterogcneous  elements  are  tossed  together,  and  chaff^  is  (biBid 
mingled  with  wheat.* 

Apart  from  the  introduction,  vers.  i-S,  chap.  ii.  is  a  genealc^  of 
the  children  of  Hebron,  a  tribe  which  in  David's  time  had  not  yet  been 
wholly  amalgamated  with  Judah,  but  which  even  then  constituted  the 
real  sircnfcth  of  that  tribe  and  afterwards  became  completely  one  with 
it.  The  following  scheme  discloses  itself  amid  the  accotn|).inying  nutters: 
"The  sons  of  Hezron  are  Jerahmeel  and  Celubai "'  (Caleb)  {vcr.  ^\ 
"Andlhe  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  ihe  first-born  of  Heiron,  were  ..."  (ver.  35). 
'■  These  were  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel.  And  the  sons  of  Caleb  Ihe  brother 
of  Jerahmeel  were  ..."  (vcr.  43}.  "These  were  the  sons  of  Caleb" 
(ver.  50  a\.  That  which  is  thus  formally  defined  and  kept  by  itself  apan 
(compare  in  this  connection  "Jerahmeel  the  first-born  of  Heiron," 
"Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel")  is  materially  also  distinguished  from 

'  Fm  funher'dcldiUUKrcadcc  i*  rd'erred  10  the  auihoi'i  diMciUIiun  VegmlUmt 
el ,^mtii-'t  JuJitit,  Udtttn^en,  1870. 
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ail  else.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole,  and  reTeri  to  the  pre-exilbn  time. 
Even  the  unusual //yWnru/^vers.  35,^3,  50)  points  to  itiU  conclusion,  as 
well  as,  in  the  case  of  Caleb,  the  positive  fact  thai  the  towns  named  in 
ver.  4»-49  ore  nil  situated  near  Hebron  and  in  theNegcbof  Jud^,  where 
aftirr  the  exile  the  Muma-nni  were  settled,  and,  in  the  case  of  Jerahmeel, 
the  negative  circuntsiancc  that  here  no  iovm'i  at  all  arc  mentioned 
among  the  families,  Molid,  ver.  39,  being  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
and  thus  the  extreme  &outIi  is  indicated.  But  this  kernel  is  Bmpliflcd 
by  a  nnmbcr  of  post-exilian  additions.  In  tiic  first  place,  in  connection 
with  Jerahmeel,  an  appendix  (vers.  34-41)  is  given  which  is  not  ethno- 
logical but  purely  genealogical,  and  brings  a  pedigree  of  fifteen  mcmhera 
manifestly  down  to  near  the  age  of  the  Chronicler,  and  which  moreover 
is  only  in  apparent  coimcction  with  what  precedes  it  (comp.  ver.  34 
with  ver.  31),  and  invariably  uses  the  hiphil  form  hoUJ,  a  form  which 
occur?  in  vers.  25-33  "ever,  and  in  vers.  41-50  only  sporadically  in  three 
places  open  to  the  sus]>icion  of  later  tcdaction  (comp.  especially  ver.  47)^ 
Much  more  importan^  however,  are  the  additions  under  Caleb ;  of  these 
the  one  is  prefixed  (vers.  18-34),  (he  other,  more  .ippropriately,  brought  in 
at  the  close  (vers.  50-55,  beginning  with  "  and  the  sons  of  Hur,  the  first- 
bom  of  Ephrath,"  Caleb's  second  wife,  ver.  ig).  Here  Caleb  no  longer 
presents  himself  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  and  the  vicinity  of 
Jerahmeel  (i  Sam.  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  14,  29),  where  he  had  his 
netilemeni  prior  to  the  exile,  \>m\  his  families,  which  are  all  of  ihem 
descended  from  his  son  Hur,  inhabit  Bcihlehcm,  Kirjath-jearim,  Zorah, 
Esthaol,  and  other  towns  in  the  north,  frequently  mentioned  in  Ezra 
and  Keheroiah.  Thus  the  Calchites  in  con^tequcncc  of  the  exile  have 
foisakcn  their  old  scats  and  have  taken  up  new  ones  on  their  return; 
this  foct  is  expressed  in  ver.  18  to  the  effect  that  Caleb's  first  wife  Ajiubah 
bath  Jcrioth  {Uescrta  tilia  Nomadum)  had  died,  and  that  he  had  then 
nuirried  a  second,  Ephralli,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hur: 
Hphrath  is  tlie  name  of  the  district  in  which  Bethlehem  and  Kirjath- 
jearim  arc  situaicd,  and  properly  speaking  is  merely  another  fnnn  of 
Ephraim,  as  ■!>  shown  by  the  word  Ephrathite.  In  addition  to  these 
appendices  to  Jerahmeel  and  Caleb,  we  have  aho  the  genealogy  of 
David  (vers.  10-17).  'I'he  Hook  of  Samuel  knows  only  M  his  father 
Jesse ;  on  the  other  hand,  Saul's  genealogy  is  carried  further  back,  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  not  doing  so  in  David's  case  also  if  the  materials 
h«d  existed.    But  here,  as  in  Htith,  the  pedigree  is  traced  backwards 
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through  Jesse,  Obcd,  Boae,  up  to  Salma.  Salma  is  the  Jhther  of  Beth- 
lehem (ii.  54),  and  hence  the  father  or  David.  But  Salma  U  the  Tattxr 
of  Bethlehem  and  I  he  neighbouring  towns  or  fractions  of  towns  a/Uriii 
exiU ;  he  belongs  to  Kalcb  Abi  Hur.'  But  if  anything  at  nil  is  certain, 
it  is  this,  that  in  ancient  times  the  Calcbites  lived  in  the  south  and  ntt 
in  the  north  of  Judah,  and  in  particular  that  David  by  hts  nattotjr 
belonged  not  to  them  but  laihcr  to  the  older  portion  of  Judab  whkb 
gravitated  towards  Israel  properly  so  called,  and  stood  in  most  intimate 
relations  with  Benjamin.  Of  the  first  three  members  of  the  gcnealegj, 
Nahshon  and  Aiiiniiiiadab  occur  as  ptiitces  of  Judah  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
and  are  litly  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  those  who  come  after  tbem ; 
Bjun  is  the  first-bom  of  Hezron's  firsi-bom  (ver.  25),  and  by  the  me-m- 
ing  of  his  name  also  (Ram  =  the  high  one),  is,  like  Abiam,  quaiitiLsi  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  princely  line. 

While  in  chap  ii.  we  thus  in  point  of  fact  fall  in  with  an  ok)  kemel. 
and  one  that  necessarily  goes  back  to  sound  tradition  (apparently  pre- 
served indeed,  however,  raeiely  for  the  sake  of  the  later  additions),  the 
quite  independent  and  parallel  list,  on  llie  oilier  hand,  containcil  in  iv. 
1-33  is  shown  by  many  unitiistakable  indications  to  be  a  later  com- 
position having  its  reference  only  to  posl-cxilian  conditions,  perhaps  in- 
corporating a  few  older  elements,  which,  however,  it  Is  impossible  «itb 
any  cenainty  to  lieleci.^ 

Levi  of  course  receives  the  fullest  treatment  (i  Chron.  v.  a;  [vL  ij-ri 
66  [81],  ix.  loiiitj.,  XV.,  xvi.,  xxtti.'XX\ii.,&c.).  We  know  that  this  clerical 
tribe  is  an  axtilicial  producilon,  and  that  its  iiictarchtcal  subdivision,  ai 
worked  out  in  the  Priestly  Code,  was  ilie  result  of  the  centralisation  of 
the  cultus  in  Jerusalem.  Further,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  in 
the  history  as  recorded  in  Chronicles  the  effort  is  most  conspicuous  to 


'  In  ttie TaTS*im,  CaleVi  IcirulTed  the Kenites are dcsignftted  as  ^IraiMft* ;  tbei 
•iio  occur*  in  Canticln  (t,  5,  ih«  tenls  of  Keilat,  the  cuitaim  of  Salinali).  ami  tUo 
u  the  iminc  nl  a  NalMttn^n  uibe  in  Pliny.  Amonc  the  fomiiics  of  ihc  Nclbiiloi 
enumerated  in  Nch.  vii.  4&-60  ihe  B'n*  Salmali  alio  occur,  abiif;  wlUi  Mwnt  mbti 
namri  which  enable  lu  dbtincily  lo  ieco|^ice  (ICjick.  xliv.)  Ihe  non-Utaclite  tial 
fiif«>gn  origin  of  ihei*  temple  *Iave« ;  iee^.  for  example,  ver*.  48,  51,  55,  57. 

I  Pharec,  tlcnon,  Cinni,  Hur,  Sliuballir.  I),  uia|£CDcaloEi<^"y  ■'ewendin^tctttsi 
Gidubai  iDutt  tlicccforc  of  ncccinity  be  reiki  inMtad  of  Carnil,  nil  ilie  mure  bccauK 
Chelub  and  uut  Cstiiii  nppear*  in  ihe  third  pUce  in  the  *ubwqnct«  upoiMieu  ;  toi 
lliik,  abcending  rrom  below,  he-^ini  wiili  Shol'il  (vcr.  a),  then  [on  on  to  Hur  (tctv 
J-io),  who  i(iii<i(iii  (liv  Mme  relilion  to  AiH-hur  u  Tobto  hh-iob,Mid  finally  4cih 
wiih  CliElub  ui  Caleb  (va>.  ti-15}. 
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represent  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Invites,  in  all  cases  where  lliejr  are 
absent  from  the  older  liistorical  books  of  the  canon,  as  playing  the  part 
to  which  they  are  entitleil  according  to  ihe  Priestly  Code.  How 
immediate  is  the  connection  with  the  Inst-nnmed  document,  how  in  a 
certain  sense  that  code  is  even  carried  further  by  Chronicles,  can  be  seen 
for  example  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  former  Moses  in  a  novel 
reduces  the  period  of  beginning  public  service  in  the  case  of  a  Levlle 
from  thirty  years  of  age  to  twenty-five  {Num.  iv.  3  seq,,  viii  23  scq,), 
while  in  the  latter  David  (1  Ciiron.  xxiii.  3,  24  scq.)  brings  it  down  still 
farther  to  the  age  of  twenty  ;  mailers  arc  still  to  some  extent  in  a  state 
of  flux,  and  llic  oidcring  of  the  Ictnpic  worship  is  a  continuation  of  the 
beginning  made  with  tne  tabernacle  service  by  Moses.  Now.  in  so  for 
ta  the  statistics  of  the  clergy  have  a  real  basis  at  all,  that  basis  is  post- 
exilian.  It  has  long  ago  been  temarlced  how  many  of  the  individuals 
figuring  under  David  and  his sttcceMors^t^..  Asaph,  lleman,  Jeduthun) 
bear  names  identical  with  families  or  guilds  of  a  laccr  lime,  how  the  two 
indeed  are  con!(tantly  becoming  conttuetii,  and  difficulty  is  felt  in 
determining  whether  by  the  cxprewion  "head"  a  person  01  a  family 
ought  to  be  understood.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Chronicler  nevertheless 
desires  to  depict  the  older  lime  and  not  his  own,  he  by  no  means 
adheres  closely  to  contcmporaiy  statistics,  but  gives  free  play  at 
the  same  time  to  his  idealising  imagination ;  whence  it  comes  that  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  and  apparently  precise  data  afforded,  the  reader 
still  tinds  himself  unable  to  form  any  clear  picture  of  the  organisation  of 
the  ciergj', — the  ordering  of  the  families  and  tribes,  the  distribution  oC  the 
ofRces, — nay,  rather,  it  involved  in  a  maze  of  contradictions.  Obed- 
edom,  Jeduihun,  Shelomith,  Korah,  occur  in  the  most  different  oonnec- 
tioDS,  belong  now  to  one,  now  to  another  section  of  the  Levites,  and 
discharge  at  one  time  this  funciion,  at  another,  that.  Naturally  the 
commcnutors  arc  prompt  with  their  help  by  distinguishing  names  that 
arc  alike,  and  idcnttf)tng  names  that  arc  different. 

Some  chatacteristic  details  may  still  be  mentioned  here.  The 
names  of  the  six  I^vhicil  classes  according  to  1  (^hron.  xn*.  4,  Gid- 
dalti,  V'ramamtj-Eier,  Joshbekashah,  Malloihi,  Hothir,  Mahazioth,  are 
simply  the  fragments  of  a  consecutive  sentence  which  runs:  I  have 
magnified  \  and  exalted  the  help  |  of  him  who  sat  in  need :  |  t  have 
spoken  |  abundance  of  |  prophecies.  The  watchman  or  singer  Obed- 
cdom  who  is  alleged  to  have  discharged  his  functions  in  the  days  of 
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David  and  Amaxiah,  is  no  other  than  the  captain  to  whom  David 
ininjsted  for  three  monih!.  the  custody  of  the  arlc,  a  Philistine  of  GuK 
The  composiiion  of  the  singers'  pedigrees  is  very  lrans|)arent,  especailly 
in  the  case  of  Heman  ( I  Chron.  vi-  7-1J  [22-j;]=vcr.  i8-a,i  [jj-j;]^ 
Apart  from  Exod.  vi.  16-19,  use  is  chiefly  made  of  what  is  said  about  the 
family  of  Samuel  ( i  Sam.  i.  i ,  viii.  z ),  who  must  of  course  have  been  ti 
Lcviiical  descent,  because  his  moihcr  consecrated  liim  to  the  serncfrof 
llic  sanctuary.  Uctnan  is  the  son  ofjocl  b.  Samuel  b.  Elkanah  b^  jcroham 
b.  iiiiab  b.  Tahath  b.  Zuph,  only  the  line  does  not  terminate  with  Ephniin 
ai  in  I  Sam.  t.  1  (LX.V)  because  it  is  Ixvi  who  is  the  goal ;  Zuph.  how- 
ev'er,  is  an  Ephraiiic  district,  and  Tahath  (Tohu,  Toah,  'I'ahan,  Nahath)  ■ 
is  an  Ephraimite  family  (viL  ao).  I-'unher  back  the  same  elements  are 
individually  repealed  more  than  once,  Klltnnah  four  limes  in  alt;  he 
occurs  once  aa  early  as  in  Exod.  vL  24,  wliere  also  he  is  doubtless 
borrowed  Uom  i  Sam.  i.  The  best  of  it  is  that,  contrary  to  the  sco^e 
of  the  genealogies  recorded  in  1  Chron.  vi,,  which  is  to  provide  aLeviiicil 
origin  for  the  ^ilda  of  singen,  there  U  found  in  close  contiguity  the 
statement  (ii.  6)  thai  Hcman  and  Ethan  were  descendants  of  Zerahb. 
Pharex,  \t.Jitdah.  'I'hc  commentators  are  indeed  assi^ed  in  their  efions 
to  differentiate  the  homonyms  by  their  ignonince  of  the  fact  that  even 
as  late  as  Nehemiah's  time  the  singem  did  not  yet  paits  for  Invites,  bet 
their  endeavours  are  wrecked  hy  the  circumstance  thai  the  names 
of  fathers  as  well  ns  of  sons  are  ideniical  (P&  bixxvtii.  i,  Ixxxtx.  I}, 
Ewald,  iii.  380  ser].).  In  point  of  history  these  musicians  of  the  second 
temple  aic  tlesccndcd  of  course  neither  from  I^vi  nor  from  the  sois  of 
Mahol  { I  Kings  v.  1 1  [iv.  3  e  ),  but  they  have  at  least  derived  their  names  fl 
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from  the  latter.  On  all  hands  wc  meet  with  such  attilicial  names  in  the 
case  of  Levites.  One  is  called  Issachar  ;  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
meet  with  a  Naphtali  ^bi,  or  Judah  b.  Jacob.  Jcduthun  is,  properir 
speaking,  the  name  of  a  tunc  or  musical  mode  (I's.  xxsiic  i,  Ixii.  i, 
Ixxvii.  1),  whence  also  of  a  choir  trained  in  that.  Particularly  interest 
ing  are  a  few  pagan  names,  as  for  example  Henadad,  rakbuk,  and 
I  some  others,  which,  originally  borne  by  the  temple  servitors  (Neh.  vii 

I  46  sc<i.),  were  doubtless  transferred  along  with  these  to  the  I^^viies. 

I  With  the  priests,  of  whom  so  many  are  named  at  all  periods  of 

F  history  of  Israel,  matters  arc  no  better  than  with  the  inferior  Lc'vites,  so 

^_^         iax  ns  the  Books  of  bamucl  and  Kings  are  not  drawn  upon.     In  parti- 
^H        cular,  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses  or  orders  arc  an  institution,  noC 
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r  King  David,  bm  of  ihe  [Mut-cxilic  period.  When  Hitzig.  annoUting 
EtcL  viiL  i6,  remai'ks  thai  the  fiw>and-twcmy  mvn  standing  between 
theiemple  and  the  aluir  worshipping  the  sun  toward  the  cast  are  ihc  hcada 
of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses  with  the  high  prieskt  at  their  head 
(because  no  one  else  had  (he  ri^hl  to  3in.nd  in  the  inner  court  between 
temple  and  oltAr),  he  reveals  a  trait  that  is  characteristic,  not  only  of 
himself,  but  alto  of  the  entire  so-called  htstorico-critical  school,  who 
exert  their  whole  subtlety  on  case  oftvr  case,  Uui  never  f;ivc  themselves 
litoe  to  think  matters  over  in  tlmr  connection  with  each  other;  nay, 
rather  simply  retain  the  traditional  view  as  a  whole,  only  allowing  them- 
selves by  way  of  graiifitation  a  number  of  heresies.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  Ilitzi;^  when  he  annotated  Ezclc.  viii.,  could 
have  (cad  those  passages  Fzck.  xllii.  7  seq.,  xUv.  6  scq.,  from  which  it  ia 
moftl  unambiguously  dear  that  the  later  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the 
sanctuary  was  quite  unknown  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  The  extent  of 
the  Chronicler's  knowledge  about  the  pre-exilic  priuthood  is  revealed 
most  clearly  in  the  list  of  the  tweniy-two  high  priests  in  i  Chron.  v. 
99-41  (vi.  J-15).  From  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  the  series  runs — 
Amariah,  Ahitub,  Z-idok,  Ahimaaz,  Aziiriah,  Johanan,  Azanah,  Amatult( 
Ahitub,  Zadok.  As  for  the  Itrst  live,  Azatiah  was  not  the  son,  but  the 
brothcTof  Ahimaai,  and  the  latter  apparently  not  a  priest  (t  Kings  iv.  2) ; 
but  Ahitub,  the  alleged  father  of  7adok,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  grand* 
father  of  Zadok's  rival,  Abialhar,  of  the  family  of  HIi  (i  Sam.  xiv.  3, 
axiL  30)  i  the  whole  of  the  old  and  famous  line — Kli,  I'hineltus,  Ahitub, 
Ahimelech,  Abialhar — which  held  the  priesthood  of  the  ark  from  the 
time  of  the  judges  down  into  the  days  of  David,  is  passed  over  in 
absolute  silence,  and  the  line  of  Zadok,  by  which  it  was  not  superseded 
until  Solomon  (i  Kings  ii.  35),  is  represented  as  having  held  the  leader- 
ship of  the  priesthood  since  Moses.  As  for  the  last  (our  in  the  above- 
cited  list,  they  simply  repeat  the  earlier.  In  the  Book  of  Kings,  Aoriah 
IL,  Amarioh,  Aliitub,  Zadok,  do  not  occur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  other 
contemporary  high  priests,  Jchuiada  and  Urijah,  omitted  from  the 
enumeration  in  Chronicles.  At  the  same  time  this  enumeration  cannot 
be  asserted  to  be  defective;  for,  sccotding  to  Jewish  cliionology,  the 
ancient  history  ts  divided  into  two  periods,  each  of  480  years,  the  one 
extending  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  other  from 
ihAt  epoch  do^n  to  the  esiablijihment  of  the  second  theocracy.  Now, 
4S0  years  are  tweltrc  generations  of  forty  J'ears,  and  in  1  Chron.  v.  there 
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arc  twelve  high  priests  reckoned  lo  the  period  during  vhich  there 
no  temple  (vcr.  36**  to  come  after  ver.  35.1).  and  thence  eleven  down  to 
the  exile  ;  that  is  to  say,  iwcKi;  gerieraiions,  when  the  exile  is  incluiled. 
The  hisiorical  value  of  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  v.  29-41  is  thus 
ineviinbl)'  condemned.  But  if  Chronicles  knew  nothing  about  the 
priestly  princes  of  the  olden  time,  its  statements  abom  ordinary  priestSj 
arc  obviously  little  to  be  rclJcd  on.  ' 

3.  To  speak  of  a  tradition  handed  dovn  from  pre-cxiitc  times  as 
being  found  in  Chronicles,  cither  in  i  Chron.  L-ix.  or  in  1  Chron.  x- 
1  Chron.  xxwi..  is  thus  manifestly  out  of  thequcmon.   As  early  as  1806 
this  hod  been  conclusively  shown  by  the  youthful  De  Wetle  (then  twenty- 
Bix  years  of  age).     Rut  since  that  date  many  a  iheological  Sisyphus  hns 
toiled  to  roll  the  stone  again  wholly  or  half-way  up  the  hill — Mown 
especially,  in  genius  it  mighi  seem  the  superior  of  the  sober  Protcsunt 
critic — with  peculiar  results.     Tliis  scholar  mixed  up  the  inquiry  into  the 
hiiiiorical  value  of  those  statemenls  in  Chronicles  wliirh  nc  arc  able  10  con- 
trol, with  the  other  question  as  to  the  probable  sources  of  its  v-arialionx) 
from  the  older  historical  books  of  the  canon.     In  vain  had  De  Weite, ' 
at  the  outset,  protested  against  such  a  procedure,  contending  that  it  wax 
not  only  possible,  but  conceded  that  Chronicles,  where  at  variance  <x\ 
in  contradiction,  was  following  older  authority,  bui  thai  the  problem 
still  really  was.  ai  before,  how  to  cxjilain  the  conipleic  difference  of 
general  conception  and  the  multitude  of  discrejMncies  in  details;  that 
the  hyiHilhesis  of  "sources."  as  held  before  Movers  by  Kichiiom,  was  of 
no  service  in  dealing  with  this  question,  and  that  in  the  critical  com- 
parison of  the  hvo  narratives,  and  in  testing  their  htstorical  character,  it.^! 
was  after  all  incumbent  to  stick  to  what  lay  before  one  \Bn'tr.,  i.  pp.  54, 
39,  38).     For  so  ingenious  an  age  such  principles  were  too  obvious; 
Movent  [iroducod  a  great  impression,  especially  as  he  was  not  so  simple^| 
as  to  treat  the  letters  of  Hiram  and  Elijah  as  authentic  documents,  but  " 
was  by  way  of  being  very  critical.     At  present  even  Dillmann  also 
unfortunately  perceives  "  that  the  Chronicler  everywhere  has  worked^| 
according  to  sources,  and   that   in  his  case  deliberate  invention  or 
distortion  of  the  hisiory  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  spoken  of"  (Heraog, 
Realeacyk.,  ii.  p.  693,  ist  edit ;  iii.  323,  ad  edit.).     .And  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  science  the  author  of  Part  V.  of  the  JiiHical  Comnuntary  <wt 
flu  Old  Tfitament  looks  compassionately  down  upon  K.  H.  Gta^  "  who 
has  loitered  so  far  behind  the  march  of  Old  Testament  research,  as 
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to  hare  thought  of  resusciuiing  the  vievrs  of  De  Wette  ;"  in  faa,  that 
Chronicles  nuy  be  esuUished  on  an  independcnl  fooling  and  [tlaced 
00  a  level  vriih  ihe  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  he  utiexly  denies  any 
indebtedness  at  all,  on  its  part,  to  these,  and  in  cases  where  the  tnins- 
criplion  is  wotd  for  word,  maintains  that  separate  independent  sources 
were  made  use  of, — a  neciUcss  exaggeration  of  the  scientitic  spirit,  for 
ihc  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  himself  wrote  the  prayer  of  Solomon 
and  llie  epitome,  at  least,  without  borrowing  from  another  source  ;  the 
Chioniclcr  therefore  can  have  derived  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  only  from 
bhn. 

In  reply  to  all  Ihb,  one  can  only  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  by 
DeWette.  It  may  be  that  the  Chronicler  has  produced  ihb  picture  of  old 
Israel,  so  difierent  in  outline  and  colour  from  the  genuine  tradition,  not 
of  hit  own  suggestion  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  on  the  ground 
of  documerus  that  by  before  him.  But  the  historical  character  of  tlic 
work  ]S  not  hereby  ailered  in  the  smaliesi  degree,  it  Is  merely  sha:cd  by 
the  BO<alled  "  sources."  2  Maccabees  and  a  multitude  of  other  com- 
posiuons  have  also  made  use  of  "sources,"  but  how  does  this  enhance 
the  value  of  their  staiemcnu  ?  That  value  must  in  the  long  nm  be 
estiinated  according  10  their  conicnis,  which,  again,  must  be  judged,  not 
by  means  of  the  prUflaxy  sources  which  have  been  lost,  but  by  mcam  of 
the  secondary  literary  products  which  have  survived.  The  whole 
qoenion  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  that  of  histoncal  crediiiiiity ; 
ami  to  what  conclusions  this  leads  we  have  already  seen.  The 
alteraiions  and  additions  of  Chronicles  are  all  traceable  to  the  tame 
fountain-head — the  Judaising  of  the  past,  in  which  otherwise  the  people 
of  that  day  would  have  been  unable  10  recognise  their  ideal.  It  was 
not  because  tradition  gave  the  Lav  and  tlie  hierocracy  and  the  Dtus  ex 
mofkina  as  sole  efficient  factor  in  the  sacred  narrali^'e,  but  because  these 
elementfi  were  felt  lo  be  missing,  that  they  were  thus  introduced.  If  we 
are  to  ciplain  the  cmus:fins  by  reference  to  the  "  author's  plan,"  why  may 
we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  aJJtiutisI  The  [lassion  displayed 
bjr  Ewald(ya>t/iM.  x.  161)  when,  in  sjicaking  of  the  view  that  Manasseh's 
caplirity  has  its  basis  in  Jewish  dojnnatic,  he  calls  it  "an  absurdly 
iafeltdtcius  idea,  and  a  gross  injustice  be^des  to  the  hook  of 
CbrotltcIcs,"  recalls  11.  Schafcr's  suggestive  remark  about  the  Prmcher 
of  Solotnon,  that  God  would  not  use  a  liar  to  write  a  canonical 
1)0^    "Whil  then  does  Ewald  say  to  the  narratives  of  Daniel  or  Jonah  ? 
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Why  must  the  new  turn  given  to  history  in  ihe  cnse  of  Manais^ 
be  judged  by  a  di/Tercat  standard  than  la  the  equally  gro»  csk  \A 
Ah&2,  and  in  the  nuineious  aiinlugoua  instances  enumerated  in  pieccdinj 
poges  (p,  ao^seq-).  With  what  show  of  justice  con  the  Chronicler,  aftci 
his  Bialemenu  have  over  and  over  again  been  shown  to  be  inciedibJe,  be 
held  at  discretion  to  pass  for  an  ut]inipi:»chnble  narrator?  In  ihow 
cases  at  least  where  its  connection  with  hin  "  plan  "  is  obviuus,  one 
ought  surely  to  exercise  some  scepticism  in  regard  to  his  tesumony: 
but  it  ouglit  at  the  same  time  to  be  considered  that  such  connccd^uis 
may  occur  much  oficncr  tban  is  dLsccrnihlc  by  us,  or  at  least  b}'  the 
less  s^arp-sigli ted  of  us.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  occauonally  a  grain 
of  good  corn  may  occur  among  the  chafT,  but  to  be  conscientious  one 
must  neglect  this  possibility  of  exeepiiors,  and  give  due  honour  to 
the  probability  of  the  rule.  For  it  is  only  too  easy  to  deceive  oneself 
in  thinking  that  one  has  come  upon  some  sound  particular  in  a  tainted 
whole.  To  what  is  said  ia  a  Sam.  v.  <j,  "So  David  dwelt  in  the  strong- 
hold (Jebus),  and  he  called  it  llic  city  of  David,  and  he  built  round 
about  from  the  rampart  and  inward, "  there  Is  added  in  i  Chron.  xL  8, the 
suiement  that  "  Joab  restored  the  rest  of  the  city  (J^usalcm).''  This 
looks  innocent  cnoutjh,  and  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact.  But  the 
word  HTI  for  n33  shows  the  comparatively  modem  date  of  the  state- 
ment, and  on  closer  consideration  one  remembers  also  that  Ihe  town  of 
Jebus  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  David  consisted  only  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  new  town  did  not  come  into  existence  nt  .ill  until  later,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  repaired  by  Joab ;  in  what  interest  tbe  state- 
mem  was  made  can  be  gathered  from  Neh.  vii.  1 1.  In  many  cases  it  it 
usual  to  leyardsuch  additions  as  having  had  their  origin  in  a  better  text 
of  Samuel  and  King^  which  lay  before  the  Chronicler;  and  this  certainly 
is  the  most  likely  way  in  which  good  additions  could  have  got  in.  But 
the  textual  critics  of  the  Extgttiml  Jiandbiiok  arc  only  too  like-minded 
with  the  Chronicler,  and  are  always  eagerly  seising  with  both  hands  hit, 
paste  pearls  and  the  similar  gifts  of  the  Scptuagini.  I 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Chronicle?  owes  its  origin,  not  to  the  arlatraiy 
caprice  of  an  individual,  but  toa  general  tendency  of  its  period.  It  B 
liie  inevitable  product  of  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
starting-point  of  Israel's  hisior}',  and  that  in  it  there  is  operative  a  play 
of  sacred  forces  such  as  finds  no  other  analogy  ;  ihb  conviaion  could 
not  but  lead  to  a  complete  transformation  of  the  ancient  ttaditloa. 
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g  from  a  similar  assumpiton,  such  an  author  as  C.  F.  Keil  could 
t  the  presem  da^  wrils  a  book  or  Chronicle*,  if  this  vere  not 
■keady  in  existence.  Now,  ia  this  aspect,  for  the  [wrpose  of  appraising 
Chronicles  an  the  ij'pe  of  that  conception  of  historj*  which  the  scribes 
cberislwd.  the  inquiry  into  its  "  sources  "  is  really  important  and  interest- 
ii^  References  to  other  wriiings,  from  which  further  particulars  can  be 
Irvned,  arc  appended,  as  a  rule,  to  the  account  of  each  sovereign's  reign, 
the  ciceplions  bcinj;  in  the  coses  of  Joraro,  Ahozi'ah,  Athalidi,  Amon, 
Jehoahai,  Jchoiaktra,  Zedekiah.  The  titles  referred  to  in  this  way  may 
be  eiaisetl  under  iwogroups  :  (i.)  The  Book  of  tlie Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  or  of  Judah  and  Israel  (in  the  cases  of  Asa,  AmazJah,  Jotham, 
Alua,  Josiah,  and  Jehoiakina),  with  which  the  Ikmkof  the  Kings  of  Israel 
<in  the  casrs  of  Jchoshaphat  and  Manassch ;  compL  t  Chron.  Ix.  i)  ia 
identical,  for  the  kin^om  of  the  ten  tribc^t  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
Chronicler,  (a.)  The  Words  of  Samuel  tiie  Seer,  Nathan  the  Proplict, 
and  Cad  the  Seer  (for  David ;  i  Chroa  xxix.  99  ;  comp.  xxvti.  24  ;  Ecclus. 
xlvi  ij.  xlv'l  i) ;  the  Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  the  Prophecy  of 
Ahtjah  of  Shiloh  and  the  Vision  of  Iddo  the  Seer  concerning  Jeroboam 
beaNcbal  (for  Solomon;  i  Chron.  ix.  29);  the  Words  of  Shcmaiah  the 
Prophet  and  Iddo  the  Seer  (for  Rehoboam ;  xiL  15) ;  ihc  Words  of  Jehu 
ben  Hanani.  which  arc  taken  over  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
( Jebochaphai ;  xx.  34);  a  Writing  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  (Uiziah;  xxvi.  >a), 
more  pteciwly  cited  as  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  thesonof  Amot. 
in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  ( Hczckiah ;  xxxil  31) ;  the 
Word<  of  the  Seer  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  hrael  (.Vtanasseh  ;  xxxiii. 
18 ;  comp.  also  rer.  1 9).  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Movers,  Benheau 
sfid  other*  have  shown  that  timier  these  difTerent  citations  it  is  alwaj-s  one 
and  the  same  book  that  is  intended,  whetticr  by  its  collective  title,  or  by  the 
conventional  sob-titles  of  its  separate  sections.'  Benheau  calls  attention 
to  ilie  ("oct  that  ordinarily  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  title  that  is  given, 
and  when,  as  is  less  ustul.  there  arc  two,  then  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
phetic writing  Is  designated  as  a  por.ion  of  iHe  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
{xx.  34.  xxxii.  3 J  J  and,  quite  vaguely,  xxxfii.  18).    The  peculiar  mode 


*  b  T.rm  inJ  Nek«mUh  olw  the  Chronktn  hai  nat  ■wd  to  mnf  ioiirc««  a*  aie 
BMangr  wf  powd.  Then  w  aartaatm  fef  tclit%ti»£  to  i^nttF)r  (b«  "hiiKMsUoiu"«r 
a  Cfctoa  uiv,  85.  wttb  our  L*mcnuiiQD«  a(  Jtremish  :  »i  le«st  the  reference  to  the 
dwirliurjMinh(Jni.  Ant.  x.  5.  i),crroocoin^>ltiibiitcd  lotlmn,  ou^tit  not  in  candour 
la  b«  npvded  si  nek 
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of  naminj;  lite  individuaJ  sections ' — at  a  time  when  chapters  and  vnscs 
vrerc  unknown — has  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  each  period  of  the  sacred 
history  has  its  leading  prophet  (axfiSq;  raJt  ^fajtjri.  ^ad*:^  j  }os.,Ci4f. 
i.  8),  but  also  at  the  same  time  involves  (acconiing  to  xxvi.  72,  in  spite 
of  ix.  39,  xiL  15,  xiii.  22 ;  i  Chron.  xxix.  29)  the  notion  that  each 
jiTophel  has  himself  written  the  hislor)-  of  his  own  period.  Otmotuljr, 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  \i.l\c  ptvpfielir  priora  borne  by  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  o<  tbe 
view  vrhirh  led  to  the  introtiuciion  of  3  Kings  xviii.  18  i<n\.  inlottK 
Book  uf  Isaiah.  The  claims  of  history  being  slight,  it  wis  cosy  to  tind 
the  nKe^i*x\  pn'pketa  eponymys  for  each  section.  Jehu  bca  Hanaot,al 
northern  Israelite  of  Baxtha's  time,  has  to  do  duty  for  Asa,  and  abo  for 
Jehoshjphm  as  well  Iddo  ihe  seer,  who  prophesied  against  Jcrobami 
ben  Nebat,  is  the  anunytnous  prophet  of  i  Kings  xiiL  (Jo«x,  Ant.  viii. 
*■  5 ;  Jcf-  o"  Zach.  i.  i) ;  by  ibis  time  it  was  possible,  also,  to  give  (be 
names  of  the  wives  of  Cain,  and  of  the  patriarchs. 

As  regards  a  more  definite  determination  of  the  date  of  the  "  Book  of 
Kings"  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Chronicles,  a  co-ordination  of  the 
two  series  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judab  can  only  have  been  tnade 
after  both  had  been  brought  to  a  close ;  in  other  «o:ds,  not  before  the 
Babylonian  exile.  And  in  the  Unbytonian  exile  it  vas  that  the  caiKpniul 
BoolcofKingeactuallycameintoexisiencc,  and  the  "Chroniclc8"of  Israel 
and  those  of  Judab  were  for  the  first  time  worked  togetlier  by  its  author; 
at  least  he  refers  only  to  the  separate  works  and  knows  of  no  previim 
combination  of  ihtni.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  natural  to  kleoiify 
the  work  alluded  to  in  Chronicles  with  our  present  canonical  boot, 
which  is  similar  in  title  and  has  corresponding  conienls.  But  this  we 
cannot  do,  for  in  the  lormcr  there  were  matleis  of  wUch  there  arc  in  the 
latter  no  trace  ;  for  example,  according  to  i  Chron.  ix.  t,  it  contained 
family  and  numerical  statistics  for  tho  whole  of  Israel  after  the  manner 
of  I  Chron,  i.-ix.  (chapters  ror  the  most  part  borrowed,  from  il)in>d 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxiii  19,  the  Prayerof  Marusseh.  From  these 
two  data,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the  items  of  infonnaiioii 
which  may  have  been  conjectured  to  have  been  derived  from  this  source; 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Book  of  Kings  cited  by  the 
Chronicler  is  a  late  compilalton  far  removed  from  actual  tradition,  and 
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in  iclation  10  the  csnonicaJ  llook  of  Kings  tl  can  only  be  explained  ai 
an  apocryplu]  amplification  after  the  manner  in  which  (he  scribes  treated 
tbe  tacrcd  history.  This  concluiion,  dcritred  Troni  the  contents  them- 
sdres,  is  Mipponed  by  an  imponani  poailivedatum,  namely,  ihe  citation 
in  »  Chrtwi.  xxiv,  a;  of  the  A{i4rmh  [A.V.  "Story "J of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  in  xiii.  73  of  Ihe  Afidrash  of  the  propliet  Iddcx  Kw-ntd  is 
undoabtcdly  right  when  he  recognise*  here  (lie  true  title  of  the  writing 
cbcwhoc  named  simply  the  Book  of  Kings.  Of  coune  the  commentii- 
10«  assert  that  the  word  Midrash,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in 
these  two  pas&sgcs,  there  means  something  quite  difTcrcnt  from  what  it 
[Deans  everywhere  else ;  but  the  natural  sense  suits  admirably  well, 
and  in  Chfoniclcs  we  find  ourselves  fully  within  the  pcrioil  of  the 
fccribet-  MfdtaiA  is  the  consequence  of  the  conscr\-ation  of  all  the 
reHcs  of  antiquity,  a  wholly  peculiar  artificial  reawakening  of  dry  bones, 
especially  by  literary  means,  as  b  shown  by  the  preference  for  lists  of 
names  and  numbers.  Like  ivy  it  overspreads  the  dead  mink  with  ex- 
tnu>coas  life,  blending  old  and  new  in  a  sliangc  combination.  It  b  a 
h^h  estimate  of  tradition  that  leads  to  its  bcir.g  thus  mudcmised  ;  but 
in  tbe  process  it  is  twisted  and  perverted,  and  set  off  with  foreign 
accretions  in  the  most  arbitrary  way.  Jonah  as  well  as  Danie)  and  a 
puhitude  of  apocfvptval  writings  (i  M-ioc  ii.  13)  are  connected  with  this 
tendency  to  cast  the  ri:nectiDn  of  llie  present  back  into  the  pau;  (he 
Tiayer  ol  Manassefa,  whicfa  now  survircs  only  in  Greek,  appears,  as 
Kwald  has  conjectured,  actually  to  hare  been  taken  direct  from  the 
book  quoted  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19.  Within  this  sphere,  wherein  all 
JudaiMn  moves,  Chronicles  also  has  had  iu  rise.  Thus  whether  one 
says  Chronicles  or  Mtdrash  of  ihe  Book  of  Kings  is  on  the  whole  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifTerence ;  they  are  children  of  t)ie  sanve  mother, 
and  indistinguishable  in  spirit  and  language,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  portions  which  have  been  retained  verbatim  from  the  canonicat 
book  of  Kings  at  once  betray  tiiemsclvc^  in  both  respects. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

yVDGES.  SAMUEL.  AND  KINGS. 

In  the  history'  of  Ilcbrevr  literature,  so  full  as  it  is  of  unfortuiiaic 
accidents,  one  lucky  circumstance  at  least  requires  to  be  specully  men- 
tioned Chronicles  did  not  succeed  in  superseding  the  historical  book) 
upon  which  it  was  founded ;  the  older  and  the  newer  version  have  been 
preserved  together.  But  in  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  even,  ire  arc 
not  presentetl  with  tradition  purely  in  its  original  condition  ;  alresdyitts 
overgrown  with  later  accretions.  Alongside  of  an  older  narrative  a  new 
one  has  sprung  up,  formerly  independent,  and  intelligible  in  jiielf| 
though  in  many  instance*  of  course  adapting  itself  to  the  former.  More 
ftefjuently  the  new  forces  have  not  caused  the  old  root  to  send  fonh  i 
new  slock,  or  even  io  much  as  B  complete  branch ;  they  have  oolj 
nourished  parasitic  growths  ;  the  earlier  narrative  has  become  clochcd 
with  minor  and  dependent  additions.  To  vaty  the  mcUphor,  the  whole 
area  of  tradition  has  finally  been  uniformly  covered  with  an  alluntl 
dciwsit  by  which  the  configuration  of  the  surface  has  been  determined. 
It  is  with  this  last  that  we  have  to  deal  in  the  first  instance ;  to  atcertaia 
its  character,  to  find  out  what  the  active  forces  were  hy  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Only  itfterwfirdft  are  we  in  a  position  to  attempt  to  discern  m 
the  earlier  underlying  formation  the  changing  spirit  of  ejch  succesisin 
I>eriod. 


I. 


X.  The  following  prologue  supplies  us  with  the  point  of  rinr 
which  the  i)eriod  of  the  judges  is  estimated.  "After  the  death 
Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and 
forsook  the  Lord  God  of  thfir  fathers,  who  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Eg}-pt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that 
were  round  about  them,  the  Haala  and  Aslanes.  .\nd  the  anger  of  ihc 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
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spoilers,  that  spoiled  them  and  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies 
round  about;  whithersoever  thty  went  out  tl»«  hand  of  the  Ixard  was 
against  them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  u  the  Lord  had  swom 
onto  them ;  and  they  w«re  greaily  distressed.  Nevertheless  the  Lord 
raised  up  unto  them  judges,  and  was  willi  the  judge,  and  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  ilie  Judge,  Tor  it  repented 
the  Lord  because  of  their  gioanings,  by  rcaton  or  them  that  oppressed 
ihcm  and  vexed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  judge  was  dead 
that  they  returned  and  comipicd  themselves  more  than  their  faihcrs, 
in  fullowing  crther  gods  to  serve  them  ;  they  ceased  not  from  their  own 
doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn  my.  And  the  anger  of  the  I<ord  naa 
hot  against  Israel,"  &c.  &c,  (Judges  ii.}.' 

Such  is  the  lext,  afterwards  come  tbccxamplcs.  "And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evtl  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgat  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  served  the  Baals  and  Astanes.  Tnercfore  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  wax  hot  against  Israel,  and  He  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
Kishailiaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and  they  served  him  eight  years. 
And  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised 
up  to  them  a  helper.  Othnicl  b.  Kcnaj;,  and  delivered  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia into  his  hand,  and  the  land  had  rest  fuicy  years.  And  Othnicl 
U  Kcnox  died."  The  same  points  of  view  and  also  for  the  most  part 
the  same  expressions  as  those  which  in  the  case  of  Othnicl  fill  up  the 
entire  cadre,  recur  in  the  cases  of  Eliud,  Deborah,  tiideoo,  Jephthah, 
snd  Samson,  but  there  fonn  only  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  narratives  a  frame  which  encloses  more  copious  and  richer  contents  ; 
occasionally  they  expand  into  more  exhaustive  disquisitions,  as  in  vi.  7, 
X.  6.  It  is  iit  this  way  that  Judges  ii.-svi.  has  been  constructed  with  the 
wwkmsn-likc  regularity  ildisplays.  Only  the  six  greiit  judges,  however, 
are  it>cludcd  yrithm  ihc  scheme  ;  the  six  &mall  ones  stand  in  an  external 
rcbdoD  to  it,  and  have  a  9]>ecial  schenae  to  themselves,  doubtless  having 
been  first  added  by  w.iy  of  appendix  to  complete  the  number  twelve. 

The  features  which  characterise  this  method  of  historical  work  are 
few  and  stroogly  distinctive;  A  continuous  chronology  connects  the 
tiroes  of  rest  and  their  separating  inierv.ils,  and  thereby  the  continuity 
of  the  periods  is  secured.  In  order  justly  to  estimate  this  chronology, 
it  isncceaw}'  to  travel  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  Judges.  The  key 
10  it  is  to  be  found  in  1  IClngs  vi  i.  *'  In  the  four  hundred  and 
eightieth  year  after  the  childien  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
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E^-pt,  in  ttic  fourth  year  of  t>ic  reign  of  Solomon,  he  began  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord."     As  observed  by  Bertheau,  and  afterwards  '\>\ 
Noldeke,  who  has  itill  farther  pursued  tbe  subject,  these  480  fcan 
correspond  to  la  generations  of  40  years  each.    Analogouily  in  i  Chren. 
V.  39-34  [vi.  }-S],  13  high  priests  from  Aaron  to  Ahimoaz  are  assum^i 
for  the  Mime  period  «f  lime,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  nialte  ibdr 
successions  determine  those  of  the  generations  (Num.  xxxv,  38).     Now 
it  i»  certainly  by  no  means  at  once  clear  how  this  total  is  to  be  biou^I 
into  accord  with  the  individual  entries.     Yet  even  these  make  it  abuo- 
dantly  jilain  that  40  is  the  fundamental  number  of  the  reckoning.    The 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  during  which  the  generation  born  in  Egypt 
dies  out,  lasts  for  40  years ;  Hie  land  has  40  yeaT.°>  of  rest  under  Othniel 
Deborah,  and  agnin  under  Gideon  ;  it  has  So  under  Ehud  ',  the  doroina- 
tion  of  the  Philistines  lasts  for  4,0  years,  the  duration  also  of  David'* 
reign.     On  the  necessary  assumption  that  the  period  of  the  Philistinn 
(Judges  xiii.  1),  which  far  exceeds  the  ordinary  dur.iMon  of  the  foreign 
dominations,  coincides  with  that  of  Eli  (i  Sam.  iv.  i8),  and  at  the  same 
time  includes  the  30  years  of  Samson  (Judges  xvi.  31),  and  the  30  of 
the  intcncgnum  before  Samuel  (i  Sam.  viL  3),  wc  have  already  8  »  40 
accounted  for,  while  4  «  40  still  remain.     For  these  wc  musi  lake  init> 
account  first  the  years  of  tlie  two  generations  for  which  no  numbers  ate 
given,  namely,  the  generation  of  Joshua  and  his  surviving  conlempontncs 
(Judges  ii  ;),  and  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  each,  it  may  be  conjecturwi. 
having  the  normal  40,  and  the  two  together  certainly  reckoning  80  yean. 
Forihe  remaining  80  the  most  disputable  elements  are  the  7[yearsof  in- 
terregna or  of  foreign  dominations,  and  tlie  7oof  theminorjudgfts.  One 
perceives  that  these  two  figures  cannot  both  be  counted  in, — they  arc 
mutually  exclusive  ccjuivalcnrs.     For  my  own  part,  I  jirefcr  to  retain  the 
interregna  ;  they  alone,  so  far  as  wc  can  sec  at  present,  being  appropriati: 
(o  the  peculiar  scheme  of  ihe  Book  of  Judges.     The  balance  of  9  or  10 
years  still  rcmainiog  to  be  applied  are  distributed  between  Jephthah 
(6years),andijolumon(down  to  the  building  of  the  temple),  who  clainu 
3  or  4  years,  or,  if  these  are  left  out  of  account,  3  years  may  be  gi«n 
to  Abimelech. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  not  the  chtonolog)',  but  the  reli^ous 
connection  of  the  events.  The  two  arc  intimately  associated,  not  only 
formally,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scheme,  but  also  by  a  teal  inner 
connection.     For  what  is  aimed  at  in  both  alike  is  a  connected  view  ol 
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lafg«  periods  of  time,  a  continuous  survey  of  the  conncctiwi  and  succes- 
sion of  race  after  race,  the  detailed  particulaw  of  the  occurrcaccs  being 
dtsregaided  ;  the  historical  factors  nith  which  the  religious  pra^atism 
here  hu  to  do  are  &o  uniform  that  the  individual  iieriods  in  rcality 
need  onljr  to  be  filled  up  with  the  numbers  of  tbe  years.  One  is  re- 
ntindedoflhc  "Satt."  "Gegemati,"ard  "Vcnniticlung"ofihe  Hegelian 
philosophy  when  one's  ear  has  once  been  caught  by  the  monotonous 
best  with  which  the  history  here  advances,  or  rather  mores  in  a  circle. 
RebeQioo,  affltctioii,  conversion,  peace  ;  rcbcltion,  afHiciton,  conver- 
saoe.  peace.  The  sole  subjects  of  all  thAt  is  said  ate  Jehovah  and 
Ivael ;  their  mutual  relation  alone  it  is  that  keeps  the  course  of  things 
in  iDOtion,  and  that  too  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  in  the  end  matters 
ahnys  return  to  their  original  posiciotu 

"They  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sigtit  of  Jehovah,  they  went  a-whoring 
after  sirangc  gods," — such  is  the  uninterrupted  Itcy-notc.  Alihough 
Jehovistic  inonolatry  is  so  potently  recommended  from  without,  it  yet 
takes  no  firm  root,  never  becomes  natural  to  the  people,  always  reoiatns 
a  precept  above  and  beyond  their  powers.  For  dccennia  on  end  indeed 
they  hold  fast  to  it,  but  soon  their  idolatrous!  tendency,  which  has  only 
been  repressed  by  fear  of  the  judge  during  hts  lifetime,  again  finds 
expression ;  they  must  have  a  chaise.  Now  this  rebellion  is  indeed 
quite  indispensable  for  the  pragmatism,  bccau^  othcrvisc  there  would 
be  nothing  at  all  to  tell ;  it  is  on  the  unrest  in  the  clock  that  the  whole 
rooTcmcnt  depends.  But  at  the  same  time  this  is  of  course  no  cxicnua- 
t*on  ;  the  conduct  of  llic  people  is  manifestly  totally  inexcusable,  tlic 
raatn  actions,  the  deeds  of  the  judges,  arc  for  this  manner  of  historicil 
treatment  alwajs  only  proo&  of  Israel's  sin  and  of  the  unmerited  grace 
of  Jeborah  that  puts  them  to  shame. 

That  all  thb  is  tio  part  of  the  original  contents  of  the  tradition,  but 
mcKly  a  uniform  in  which  it  b  clothed,  is  admitted.  Camera  Dtut 
imfitrt  siorndtt.  It  is  usual  to  call  this  later  revision  Dcuteronomtstic 
The  law  which  Jehovah  has  enjoined  upon  the  falhcis,  and  the  breach 
of  which  He  has  threatened  severely  to  punish  (ii.  15,  31 1,  is  not  indeed 
mofe  definitely  characterised,  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its 
tjtiiotesscnce  is  the  injunction  to  worship  Jehovah  alone  and  no  other 
(jod.  Now  in  this  connection  it  ts  impo«sible  to  think  of  the  Pne«tty 
Code,  for  in  that  document  such  a  command  is  nowhere  exprcssljr 
enjoined,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  assumed  as  a   matter  of  couise. 
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Deuteronomy,  on  ihe  other  band,  has  in  &ct  no  precept  on  whicb  it 
lays  greater  emphasis  than  the  "  Hear,  O  Israel  " — that  Jchorah  a  il* 
only  God,  and  the  worship  of  strange  gor1a  the  bin  of  sins.  TTiis  precept 
was  apprehended  much  more  clearly  by  contcmpoTsiics  than  the  inonl 
demands  in  the  interest  of  hununity  and  kindness  winch  are  t)w 
insisted  on  in  Deuteronomy,  but  arc  not  new,  being  derived  from  oldtf 
collectiuns  ;  on  this  side  alone,  in  so  far  as  it  follows  up  tbc  monolbdiiii 
of  the  prophets  inio  its  practical  consetiuences  within  the  sphere  c^ 
worship,  has  Josiah's  law-boolc  had  hisloiical  impoitance,  on  tlil&  side 
alone  ha&  it  continued  to  aa  upon  Ezelciel  and  thme  who  came  aAcr 
him.  If,  ilicn,  the  norm  of  the  iltcocraiic  relationship  assumed  in  the 
redaction  of  the  Bouk  of  Judges  is  to  be  sought  in  a  written  Toian, 
this  can  indubitably  only  be  that  of  Deuteronomy.  The  dcdure 
settlement  of  the  question  depends  in  a  comparison  with  the  fiookof 
Kin^s,  and  must  accordingly  be  postponed  until  then- 

a.  M  (or  the  relation  between  this  superstructure  and  thai  on  whick 
it  rests,  there  is  a  strilcihg  difference  between  the  two*tytes.    The  revised 
form  in  which  the  Book  of  Judges  found  its  way  into  the  canon  Is 
unquestionably  of  Judcean  origin,  but  the  histories  themselves  ate  not 
such,— nay,  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  Judah  is  not  reclconed  at  all  at 
belonging  to  Israel.    The  one  judge  who  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Judoh 
is  Olhniel,  who  however  is  not  a  person,  but  only  a  clan.     What  is  uid 
of  him  is  <]uite  void  of  contents,  and  is  made  up  merely  of  the  sche: 
devices  of  the  rcdsccor,  who  has  set  himself  to  work  here,  so  as  to  m. 
the  scries  open  with  a  man  of  Judah;  the  selection  of  Olhniel  was 
l«&di]y  suggested  by  Judges  i.  is-15-    Here  again  we  have  an  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.     More  important  are  the  inner  dilferences  whidi' 
reveal  ihemseLvet.    To  begin  with  the  most  general, — the  historical 
coDtinuiiy  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  scheme.  Is  In  no  way 
shown  in  the  individual  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Judges.     'Ilicse  stsnd  _ 
beside  one  another  unconncctcdiy  and  without  any  regard  10  order  or ■ 
sequence,  like  isobtcd  points  of  light  which  emerge  here  and  there  out 
01  the  darkness  of  forgctfiilncss.     They  make  no  pretence  of  actually 
filling  up  any  considerable  space  of  time  ;  they  afford  no  points 
Uiachnaent  uhcreon  to  fasten  a  chronology.     In  truth,  u  is  hardly  thA 
dim  Bemblance  of  a  continuity  that  i^  imparted  to  the  tradition  by  th< 
empty  framework  of  the  scheme     The  conception  of  a  period  of  ih 
Judges  bclKcen  Joshua  and  Saul,  during  which  judges  ruled  over  Isi 
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fCnd  succeeded  one  another  almost  as  icgularly  as  did  ihe  kings  nt  .t 
Ibuer  period,  js  quite  Torci^n  lo  thai  tradition.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  Judgts  i.,xvii.,  xviii.  have  tlieb«M  right  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  original  stocic ;  bat  these  portions  are  excluded  from  reception 
within  the  iurheme,  heciu«e  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  any  judges, 
and  give  a  picture  of  the  general  ante  of  alTaiis  which  aocotdt  but  ill 
vHh  that  plaa^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  spurious  continuity  Hm  an  erroneous  widening 
of  tlK  areas  in  which  the  judges  exerted  their  influence.  Oai  of  IcK-al 
contiguity  has  arisen  succession  in  tunc,  what  was  true  of  the  part  having 
been  transferred  to  the  whole;  it  is  always  the  children  of  Israel  in  a 
body  who  come  upon  the  scene,  arc  oppressed  by  the  enemy,  and  ruled 
by  the  judges.  In  reality  it  is  only  the  individual  tribes  that  come  into 
the  action;  the  judges  are  tribal  heroes,— Ehud  of  Benjamin,  Barak 
and  Deborah  of  Usachar,  Cideon  of  Joseph,  Jcphihah  of  c;ilead,  Samson 
of  Dan.  It  was  only  for  the  struggle  against  Sisera  that  a  number  of 
tribes  were  united,  receiving  on  that  account  extraordinary  prai&e  in  the 
fong  of  Deborah.  It  is  nowhere  said  "at  the  time  when  the  judges 
ruled,"  but  "at  the  time  when  there  was  yet  no  king  m-cr  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  wis  rl^jht  in  his  own  eyes ; "  the  regular  cutulitutton 
of  the  period  is  the  patriarchal  anarchy  of  the  s)-stcm  of  families  and 
sepls.  And  in  chap.  i.  division  and  isolation  arc  made  lo  appear  not 
unclearly  as  the  reason  why  the  Canaanitcs  were  so  long  of  bcins*  driven 
out  from  the  greater  cities  ;  matters  did  not  change  until  Israel  became 
nrong,  that  is  to  say,  until  his  forces  were  welded  into  oik  by  means  of 
the  monarchy. 


*  The  ledaction,  a>  U  well  known,  «xien<!i  only  from  IL  t-xvL  31,  thus  exc'uili'<)> 
both),  t-ii.  5,  an<lxvii.  l-x«i,  34-  Bui  il  i«  %».%y  to  |>ciccive  liow  Mcclleiuly  lliitlirK 
ponion  Qis  into  in  place  at  a  ccnctnl  iatruduciioo  lo  ihc  pcrioil  bciwern  MiMn  ui4 
the  ffio»atchy,  lol  hciw  mudi  moie  inforniing  anil  inttruclivc  it  ix  in  itiU  Topeci  ihan 
Uteteeibun  which  fulloivi.  There  cxiiu  beii'les  a  lufmnl  connection  between  i.  l4 
kftd  IT.  II.  i%i  i«);ic(1k  chapi.  kkii.,  xvui.,  thU  ilorj  Klallng  to  llie  ini);r>lioii  of  Dtn 
nonhw«i(ls  in  pUiiLtj  c<iniicclcil  wiih  ibut  iiuiurdiauly  prccciltng  where  ibc  iiibe  Mill 
findi  IikU  "in  ihc  ctmp  o(  Dun,"  bui  ii  hard  prcMcil  uid  oliiaiiii  no  relief  erco 
with  ihe  liil  of  Sumton.  In  ihc  cue  of  chajK.  xic.-nci.,  indeed,  ii  idmim  of  doubt 
wUelher  ihey  wvre  ei<iiided  from  the  rtdnclion,  or  whether  lh«y  were  doI  eslant  ai 
yvt ;  hul  It  it  worth  nolionj;  thai  Ixtc  aUo  ctiapc  nvii.,  \t\\\.  are  Buain«d  »  having 
gone  befbrb  Tlie  Ltviic  uf  B<:tUelKiu-JuiIah  tcMilScs  to  iliia,  aiid  ckpocially  th« 
rtniabocnoe  contained  In  xix.  1,  which.  b<  wc  >hit11  »c^,  hu  iiolhinj*  to  1  est  on  in 
ehspa.  xix.-aii.    Compare  furthnc  xx.  iH  with  i.  1  w\. 
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But  the  unity  of  Israel  is  the  presupposition  upon  which  rests 
tlicocratic  relation,  the  reciprocul  uitttude  beiween  Israel  and  Jehovah, 
nflicrcbj'  according  to  the  scheme  the  course  of  the  history  b  joIo't 
conditioned.    In  the  genuine  tmdition  the  presupposition  disappear 
and  in  connection  wiih  this  the  whole  historiail  process  assumes  u 
esaentiaUy  different,  not  to  say  a  more  natural  aspect.      The  p«pfc 
ore  no  longer  as  a  hody  driven  HliIrt  and  thither  by  the  same  inieniri 
and  external  impulses,  and  everything  that  happens  is  no  loiter  made 
to  depend  on   the  attraction   and  repulsion  exercised   by  Jehonh 
Instead   of  the  al(cm.-iting   see^saw   of  absolute    peace   and  absoluu 
affliction,  there  prevails  throughout  the  whole  period  a  relative  unrei: 
here  peace,  there  struggle  and  conflict.     Failure  and  succrss  altenujc 
but  not  as  tlie  uniform  consequences  of  loyally  or  diwhediencc  to  the 
covenant.     When  the  anonymous  prophet  who,  in  the  insertion  in  Eht 
last  redaction  (chap.  vi.  7-10),  nukes  his  appearance  ax  «uddenlf» 
his  withdrawal  is  abrupt,  improves  the  visiiation  of  the  NCidiajiitesutlw 
text  for  a  penitential  diM:ourse,  the  matter  is  nevertheless  looked  at  iio- 
mediately  thereafter  with  quhe  different  eyes.     For  to  the  greeting  of  the 
angel.  "Jehovah  is  with  ihee.  thou  mighty  man  of  valour,"  Gideon 
answers,  "  If  Jehovah  be  with  u!>,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us?  and 
where  be  all  His  miractcs,  of  which  our  fathers  told  us?"     He  knows 
nothing  about  any  guilt  on  the  pan  of  hratL     Similarly  the  heroic 
figures  ol  the  judges  refuse  to  fit  in  with  the  story  of  sin  and  tebellioti : 
they  are  the  pride  of  their  countrymen,  and  not  humiliating  reminders 
that  Jehovah  had  undeservedly  again  and  again  made  good  that  irhidE 
men  had   destroyed.      Finally,  with  what  artificiality  the  sirts  wliich 
appear  to  be  called  for  are  produced,  is  incidentally  made  very  tieat- 
After  the  death  of  Gidei>n  we  read  in  chap.  viii.  3  j,  *'  the  children  of 
Iirael  went  a-whoring  after  the  Baah.  and  made  Haal  Heriih  thetr  god' 
Hut  from  the  following  chapter  it  appears  that  Baal  or  El  Berith  vis 
only  the  patron  god  of  Shcchcm  and  some  other  cilie*  belonging  10  the 
Conaanites ;  the  redactor  transforms  the  local  worship  of  the  Canoanita 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  on  the  part  of  all  Israel.     In  other  case*  hit 
procedure  is  siill  more  simple, — for  example,  in  x.   G  seq.,  where  thi 
number  seven  in  the  case  of  the  deities  corresponds  with  the  nuinbei 
seven  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  that  connection.     Ordinarily  he  is 
content  with   "Baals"  or"Astanc5"  or  "  .'Vshcras,"  where  the  plunl 
number  is  enough  to  show  how  little  of  what  is  individual  or  posiiin 
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iind«Tlies  the  idea,  not  to  mention  that  Asheras  are  no  diviniiiM 
HI  all,  but  only  Mcred  trees  or  poles. 

In  sliort,  wh»t  is  usually  gu-cn  out  as  ihc  peculiar  theocratic 
dement  in  the  history  of  Israel  is  the  clement  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  ihc  redaction.  There  sin  and  grace  aic  inttoduccd  as  forces 
into  the  order  of  events  in  (he  most  mechanical  way,  the  course  of 
events  is  systematically  withdrawn  from  all  analogy,  miracles  arc 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  are  the  regular  form  in  which  thiiigs  occur, 
are  matters  of  course,  and  produce  absolutely  no  impression.  Thisi 
pedantic  supra-nnturali&m,  "  sacred  history  "  according  to  ihe  approved 
recipe,  is  not  lo  be  found  in  the  original  accounts.  In  these  Israel  is  a 
people  Juu  like  other  people,  nor  is  even  his  relationship  to  Jehovah 
otherwise  conceited  of  than  is  for  ejtample  that  of  ^ioab  to  Chemosh 
(chap.  xi.  24).  Of  thcuphanics  and  manifestations  of  llic  Godhead 
there  is  no  lack,  but  tlie  wonders  are  such  as  to  make  one  really  wonder. 
OtKe  and  a.f,Si'tn  they  intcrrvpt  the  earthly  nexus,  but  at  the  same  Ume 
they  form  no  connected  system  ;  they  arc  poetry,  not  prose  and  do^a. 
But  on  the  whole  the  process  of  history,  although  lo  appearance  rougher 
and  more  perplexed,  is  nevertheless  in  reality  much  more  intelligibie, 
and  though  seemingly  more  broken  up,  actually  advances  more  con- 
tinuously.  There  is  an  ascent  upward  to  the  moiurchy,  not  a  descent 
from  the  splendid  limes  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (Judges  i.  28-J5,  xHl  5, 
xviij.  1). 

One  narrative,  it  is  true,  apart  from  that  relating  to  Othniel,  which  b 
not  to  be  reckoned  here,  is  exactly  what  sacred  history  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  ihcoretical  scheme, — I  mean  Judges  xix.-xxi. 
To  appreciate  it  rightly  it  will  be  well  first  of  all  to  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  preceding  nanaiivc  relating  to  the  mi)^nition  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  to  the  north.  The  Uanites,  600  strong,  fall  upon  the  Canaanite 
town  of  I.aish  not  because  it  lies  within  the  limiLs  a^^signed  to 
the  people  of  God,  and  because  its  conquest  is  a  duly — though  they 
inquire  of  the  oracle,  they  are  nevenheless  far  from  relying  on  the 
divine  right  so  plainly  made  known  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  —but  because 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  peaceable  and  unsuspecting  people,  which  is  quite 
defenceless  against  such  a  hand  of  des}K-radocs  ;  and  they  have  as  little 
scruple  in  pr;ictising  the  same  treachery  to  Israelites  such  as  Micah.  They 
take  it  that  might  is  right,  and  recognise  no  restraining  consideration; 
their  conduct  is  natural  to  the  rerge  of  absolute  shamelessness.     And 
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yet  they  are  pious  Jn  their  iray  ;  how  highljr  they  value  Jehovah  ihe/ 
Sow  by  ihis,  that  they  steal  His  image  out  of  thii  house  of  God,  ind  the 
iest  who  keeps  it  into  Ihe  bargain.     As  for  the  religious  usages  men- 
tioned in  the  two  chapters,  hardly  an  abomination  forbidden  by  the  La* 
b  wanting  :  the  piivatc  sanctuary  in  the  possession  of  the  Ephraimite 
Micah,  the  grandson  of  Moses  ss  priest  in  his  service  and  pay,  cpfaod 
and  teraphim  as  the  requisite  necessaiics  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah; 
and  yet  all  this  is  so  recounted  by  the  narrator  as  if  it  were  all  quite 
r^ular  and  void  of  offence,  although  his  purpose  in  doing  so  is  not  to 
narrate  temporary  departures  from  rule,  but  the  origin  of  permanent 
institutions  at  a  chief  sanctuary  of  ancient  IttracL     One  is  iiansbted 
into  another  world  on  passing  from  this  to  the  narrative  immcdi^ttcly 
following,  about  the  shameful  deed  of  the  Bcnjainitn  and  their  exein> 
plary  punishment;  a  greater  or  more  instructive  contnut  as  regards 
religious  history  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  the  Old  Testament     lo 
Judges  xix.~xxL  it  is  not  as  invariably  elsewhere  the  individual  tribes 
which  act,  not  even  the  people  Israel,  but  the  congregation  of  the 
covenant,  which  has  its  basis  in  the  unity  of  worship.     The  occasion  of 
their  action  is  a  sin  commiiied  in  their  midst  which  must  be  done 
away ;  it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  theocracy  which  brings  these  400,000 
men  to  arms  and  fills  them  at  once  with  unction  and  with  sanguinary 
zcaL    The  clerical  instincts  have  entirely  taken  jwssesaion  of  this  uniform 
mass,  have  passed  into  their  Hesh  and  blood,  and  moulded  them  into  a. 
tingle  automaton,  so  that  all  ihnt  tal:es  place  is  invariably  done  by  all  at 
once.     No  individuals  come  to  the  front,  not  even  by  name,  still  less  by 
deeds  of  valour ;  the  moral  tone  is  anything  but  heroic    When  the  god- 
less rejirobntes  of  Gibeah  iseelc  to  assai!  the  person  of  the  Leviie  who  it 
passing  the  night  there,  he  hands  over  to  them  his  wife  in  order  to  save 
himself,  and  all  Israel  finds  nothing  objectionable  in  this  revolting 
of  cowardice,  the  opinion  probably  being  that  by  his  conduct  the  holy 
man  had  kept  the  sinners  from  still  graver  guilt.     "Of  the  ^[osaic  law 
not  a  word  is  said  in  these  chapters,  but  who  could  fail  to  perceive 
the  spirit  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  law  pervaded  the  community' 
which  acted  thus?     Had  we  mote  narratives  of  similar  contents  we 
should  be  able  to  solve  many  a  riddle  of  the  Pentateuch.     ^Vhe^e  uod 
the  monarchy  could  we  find  an  Isiad  so  united,  vigorous,  earnest, 
willing  to  enter  upon  the  severest  conflict  for  the  sake  of  the  liighc 
ends?"    Thus  Lterthcau,  tightly  Iccling  that  this  aiory  lias  a  quit 
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•^ctptional   position,  and   cortradicts   all   that  vre  leam  from  other 
len  of  ihe  (wriod  of  the  judges  or  even  ihc  Icings.    Only  we  can- 
:  reckon  it  a  proof  of  ihe  histortc  value  of  the  story,  thnt  it  gives  the  lie 
llhc  rest  of  the  tradition  in  the  HooVs  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
Btd  is  honio£encous  not  with  these  books  but  with  the  Law.    On  the 
otlier  band,  the  writer  betrays  himnclf  with  a  self-contiadiction,  when, 
iiftconscioiisly  remembering  the  preceding  chapters,  he  lamcnta  ihc  dis- 
organisation of  the  time  he  is  dealing  with  (xix.  i,  xxl  35),  and  yet 
describes  Israel  to  its  at  existing  in  a  religious  centralisation,  such  as 
demoosirabl/  was  never  attained  in  tlie  earlier  life  of  the  nation,  but 
only  came  about  as  a  consequence  of  the  exile,  and  is  the  distinctive 
marie  of  Judaism. 

Ai  this  narrative  Ls  not  one  of  those  included  in  the  Peuteronomi^iic 
•cfaetoe  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  there  may  be  a  question  whether  it  ]>re< 
su{iposes  the  Deuteronomic  law  oaly,  or  the  priestly  law  as  well.  Its 
laOgaage  has  most  points  of  contact  with  I>euterononiy ;  but  one  ex- 
tremely important  escpreuion  and  notion,  that  of  "  the  congregation  of  the 
crhildren  of  Israel,*'  points  lalhiT  to  tlie  PrioMly  Code.  The  same  may  be 
sftid  of  Phinchas  ben  Elcazar  ben  Aaron  (xx.  28).  The  latter,  however, 
occun  but  once,  and  that  in  a  gloss  which  forms  a  very  awkward  intenup- 
lion  between  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  inquired  of  Jehovah,"  and  the 
word  "  wyirg  "  which  belongs  to  that  phrase.  Wc  have  also  to  remark 
that  there  u  no  mention  of  the  tabcrruclc,  for  which  there  is  no  room  ii-i 
addition  to  Slitpeh  (p.  356),  30  that  the  principal  mark  of  the  I'rictlly 
Code  it  wanting.  It  isoniy  in  preparation,  it  has  not  yet  appeared :  weare 
Kill  standing  on  the  ground  of  Deuteronomy,  but  the  way  is  b«ing  pre- 
paircd  for  the  transition. 

3.  Going  a  step  further  back  front  the  last  revuion  we  meet  with  an 
earlier  effort  in  the  same  direction,  which,  however,  is  less  s>'steniniiailly 
worked  out,  in  certain  supplements  and  emendations,  which  have  here 
and  there  been  patched  on  to  tbe  onginal  narratives.  'Ilieae  may 
be  due  in  pan  to  the  mere  love  of  amplification  or  of  talking  for 
talktng's  take,  and  in  so  far  we  have  tio  further  business  with  them 
tiere.  But  they  origin.itcd  partly  in  the  difficulty  felt  by  a  Inter  age  in 
tjrmpathiiing  with  the  religious  usages  and  ideas  of  older  times.  Twu 
instances  of  titn  kind  occur  in  the  history  of  Gideon.  We  read  (vL  25- 
33),  that  in  the  night  aAcr  his  call  Gideon  dcstroycd.At  the  commandment 
of  Jchtnuh,  the  alur  of  Baal  in  Ophra,  his  native  town,  at  wcU  as  the 
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Ashcra  which  siood  beude  it ;  and  ihai  in  place  or  it  he  built  an  ilar 
to  Jehovah,  and  burned  on  it  a  yearling  bullocic,  with  l)ie  wood  of  ifae 
Ashera  for  fuel.  The  next  morning  ihe  people  of  Ophra  were  fuHd 
indignation,  and  demanded  that  the  author  of  the  outrage  should  Li 
given  up  to  them  to  be  put  to  death ;  his  father,  however,  withstood 
them,  saying,  "  Will  ye  contend  for  Raai  ?  VVlll  ye  save  him  ?  H  he 
be  a  god,  let  Baal  contend  (Hcb.  Jaicb  Baal)  for  himself."  In  cw- 
sequence  of  this  speech  (iideon  recreived  his  second  name  of  Jerubhid. 
'Iliis  conflicts  with  what  is  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  There 
Cidcon  has  already  made  an  altar  of  the  great  stone  under  the  oak  of 
Ophra.  where  he  saw  J  ehovah  sitting,  and  lias  offered  upon  it  itie  first  sacri- 
6ce,  which  was  devoured  by  flames  break  iiij;  out  of  themselves,  the  Udn 
Himself  ascending  in  the  flaitics  tu  heaven.  Why  the  two  altars  aad 
the  two  stories  of  their  inauguration,  both  tracing  their  origin  to  iIm 
patron  of  Ophra  ?  They  do  no(  agree  tosether,  and  the  reason  is  plain 
why  the  second  vns  added.  I'lie  attar  uf  a  single  liione,  tlie  flanus 
bursting  out  of  it,  the  evergreen  tree,  the  very  name  of  which,  Eb, 
seems  to  indicate  a  tuiura!  connection  with  K),i — all  this  was  in  the 
eyes  of  a  taier  genetation  far  from  correct,  indeed  It  was  Baal-work,  h 
desire  that  the  piety  of  Gideon  should  be  above  suspicion  gave  rise  to 
the  second  story,  in  which  he  erects  an  aliar  of  Jehovah  in  place  of  tie 
former  altar  of  Uaal.  How  far  this  desire  attained  its  end  we  may  bat 
judge  from  the  kindred  effort  to  remove  anotiier  ground  of  ofTcan 
which  lies  in  the  name  JerubbaaL  In  accordance  'with  the  occasiw 
out  of  which  the  name  is  said  to  have  arisen  it  is  said  to  mean,  "  Let 
Jlaal  contend."  Etymoloijieally  this  derivation  is  extremely  far-fetched, 
and  from  every  {Mjint  of  vll-w  impossible:  the  name  of  n  god  is  onlj 
assumed  by  tho&c  who  are  his  worshippers.  Jn  Hebrew  antiquity  Baal 
and  Rl  arc  interchangeable  and  used  indifferently  ;  Jehovah  Himself  i) 
spoken  of  up  to  the  times  of  the  prophet  Hosca  as  the  Baal,  it.,  tlu 
lonl  This  is  distinctly  proved  hy  a  scries  of  proper  names  in  ihe 
families  of  Saul  and  David,  Ishbaal,  Mcribaal,  Baaljada,  to  which  *e 
may  now  add  the  name  Jcrubbaol  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Midian. 


'  n^Ki  t^Jt-  '"  Arnmiic  kiraply  it<e,  Ja  Hebrew  ilie  CTpr^recn,  and  in  general  ibe 
holy  tree  (lift.  i.  39  Kq.)  mo>tly  wniiout  dlsiinKUwlune  ihe  siievici.     Not  ontj  mc 
ottki  anil  (crebinthi  incluilol,  but  alw  palmt.     Foi  ihc  nnsn  ^I^K  '<  Bctbci  is  ds^J 
whne  called  ^n  t  ^"i»  derivt^t  lis  oainet  from  ilie  70  jialin^  and  ihe.ume  loay  I 
Ihe  COM  wilti  hUUi  on  thi  Re<l  Sea. 
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then  even  in  die  time  of  the  kings  Baal  was  by  no  means  simply  the 
■niipodc  of  Jehovah,  whence  the  hostile  relation  of  the  two  deities, 
which  JcTuhhaal  dispbrs  by  the  acts  he  docs,  akhough  lie  praises  the 
freat  Baal  by  wearing  his  name  ?  The  vi«w,  alM,  tliat  the  Asheia  was 
^compatible  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  does  not  agree  with  the 
^liei  of  the  earlier  age  ;  according  to  DeuL  xvi.  }i,  these  artificial  treet 
|itist  have  Mood  often  enough  beside  the  altars  of  Jehovah.  The  in- 
passage  itself  betrays  in  a  remarkable  manner  that  its  writer  felt 

sort  of  wral  for  the  legitimate  irorsbip  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
ft(e  in  quc'ition.  We  receive  the  iinpro.sion  tliat  the  inhabitants  of 
Ophra  do  not  know  ihcir  worship  of  Baal  to  be  illegitinutc,  that  Gideon 
gUo  had  taken  part  in  it  in  good  faith,  and  that  tbuic  had  never  been 
tn  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  place  before. 

Of  a  somewhat  diffcrvDl  form  is  a  com-ction  which  is  to  be  fuund 
■t  the  closti  of  the  history  of  Gideon  (viil  ai  seq.).  After  the  victory 
sver  ihc  Midianitcs  the  IsraeUtcs  arc  said  to  have  asked  Oideon  to 
be  king  over  ihcm.      This  he  declined  out  of  regard  lo  Jehovah  the 

ruler  of  Israel,  but  Ik  a»ked  for  the  gold  nose-rings  which  had  been 
ikken  from  the  enemy,  and  made  of  tlicni  an  image  of  Jeborah,  an 
Upbod,  which  he  set  up  in  Ophra  to  be  worshippt^d  "  And  all  Israel 
vent  thitiier  a-whoring  after  it,  and  it  became  a  snare  lo  Gideon  and  to 
Jtii  house."  Now  the  way  in  w)uch  such  a  man  acts  in  such  a  moment 
good  authority  for  the  Ktatu  of  the  worship  of  Uracl  at  the  time,  and 

only  so,  but  we  cannot  impute  it  to  the  original  narrator  that  he 
cbosc  to  represent  his  hero  as  showing  his  t1iankfulnc»  lo  the  Deity  by 
jtf>e  most  gratuitous  declension  from  His  wot^hi]),  as  in  fact  crowning  His 
•iaory  with  an  act  of  idolatry.  Thb  is  seen  to  be  the  more  impossible 
vhen  we  consider  that  according  to  the  teslunony  of  Hosca,  IsaiaJi,  and 
Micah,  such  images  were  even  in  ihe  Assyrian  period  a  rt^lar  part  of 
Aie  belongings  of  the  "housesof  Cod'*notonly  in  Samaria  but  in  Judah 
•e  well  We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  contradiciion  between  a 
ijhumaji  kingship  and  the  kingship  of  Jehovah,  such  as  b  ipolccn  of  in 
^Ksc  vcTM^  rests  ujx>n  theories  which  arose  later,  and  of  which  wc  shall 
have  more  to  say.'    Studer  will  thus  be  correct  in  his  assenion  that  die 

'  "  The  word*  of  Gideon  >re  oaljr  iDldllslbU;  on  the  [«c»ip)Miiltfc)B  thai  tbc  rvic  of 
Vkho>vah  hxl  a  vnlblv  rrpm«utatlv«  prophci  or  pnetL  B«t  Uiik  tru  nut  the  ate  In 
gi\  ^\\a\  aI  i}ie  JuiijjFt,  M  t;id««K't  own  tiutoty  ibow*  u."  Vuhc,  ]v  26}.  \tt 
bc*)dn   frunt  ix.    I  i«<j.   that  Cidtvn   really  wu  tbc  ntI«T  of   b^fhraiiB  anO 
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old  tradition  could  not  see  anything  io  Gideon's  refusing  the  gold  f<?IJ 
liimsclf  and  dedicating  it  to  God  but  a  6ne  proof  of  his  unselfisboe^4 
and  piety,  nnd  that  in  viii.  aa-a?  wc  have  a  sccondarf  product,  i*^ 
which  ihe  original  fcntures  of  the  story  are  ditttuTtcd  so  as  to  make  then*] 
suit  larcT  tastes.  The  Ktcond  hand  has  unforiunatdy  supplanted  irH 
this  instance  the  work  of  the  first.  1'he  older  narrative  breaks  oH 
(viii.  3i)  n-ith  the  words  :  "Gideon  took  away  the  ornaments  that  woH 
on  the  necks  of  the  cutncU  of  the  kings."  What  he  did  with  ihcin  yS^ 
do  not  learn,  but  nalurallir  wc  must  suppose  that  it  was  of  them  that  kfl 
made  the  cphod.  According  to  the  secondary  passage,  which  begins  tafl 
mediately  after  viii.  3i,  he  used  for  this  purpose  the  nose-rings  which  tb*j 
vhole  of  Iirael  had  taken  from  all  the  Midtanitcs,  amotintir^  in  weight! 
10  1700  shekels,  besides  the  ornaments  of  the  kings  and  of  theitl 
camels.  The  proportion  is  wmilar  to  that  between  the  600  Danites  iqI 
chap,  xriii.  and  the  25.700  Heniamiics  in  chap,  xx.,  or  between  ihaJ 
40,000  men  of  Israel  in  r.  8,  and  the  400,000  in  xx.  2.  I 

4.  In  the  last  place  it  is  possible  to  trace  even  in  llic  original'] 
narratives  themselves  cennin  differences  of  religion*  attitude  whicn 
indicate  to  us  unobtrusively  and  yet  eleariy  that  tendenc)-  in  the  dcvelc^Kl 
nient  of  the  tiaditiun  which  reached  its  end  in  the  revision  and  oma-*! 
mentation  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  spcakinj-.  This  is  espcciallyj 
the  case  with  regard  to  those  narratives  wiiich  arc  prcscn-ed  to  us  in  al 
double  form.  These  arc  not  frequent  in  Judges,  but  they  do  occurJ| 
Avery  simple  case  of  ihc  kind  is  seen  on  comparing  chap,  iv.  with  chap,  v.l 

The  Canaanitcs  again  lift  their  heads  under  their  great  king  Siscra,! 
and  from  iheir  towns  in  the  plains  harass  the  hill  villages  of  the  ncm 
settlers.  Deborah  unites  the  Hebrew  tribes  for  the  contest.  From  thq 
North  nnd  from  the  South  the  hosLs  of  Jehovah  descend  before  mill 
eyes  towards  Jeaeel,  the  prophetess  Deborah  at  iheir  head,  the  warrtoil 
Barak  at  her  side.  The  conflict  takes  pbce  at  llic  brook  Kishon,  and! 
ends  wiih  the  defeat  of  the  kings  of  Canaan.  Siscra  himself  is  killed  iti  j 
the  flight  by  Jael,  the  wife  of  a  nomad  Kcnite.  Such  are  the  contents  I 
of  the  song  in  chap,  v.  In  the  preceding  narrative  (chap,  iv.)  wci 
should  expect  to  find  a  historical  commentary  on  the  song,  but  we  finj  j 
a  mere  reproduction  in  which  the  special  features  of  the  story  areJ 
blurred  and  falsified.  Instead  of  the  kings  of  Canaan  we  have  the  king ' 
of  Canaan,  a.s  if  Canaan  had  been  a  kingdorrt  Sisera,  the  head  of  t\ic 
Canaanite  kings,  is  transformed  into  a  mere  general ;  the  oppression  of' 
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the  Hebrews  is  made  general  and  iadefinita  JacI  murders  Siscra  when 
he  IS  lying  in  a  deep  sleep  b;  driving  a  lenl-peg  into  the  ground  through 
his  lemplc!:.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  song :  there  he  is  drinking 
when  she  strikes  the  blow,  and  is  conceived  as  standing  at  ihc  lime,  else 
he  could  not  bow  down  at  her  feet  and  fall,  and  lie  struck  dead  where 
he  fell  (ver.  37). 

In  the  soDg  the  campaign  is  prepared  with  human  means.     Negotia- 
tions are  cirried  on  among  the  tribes,  and  in  the  cour.te  of  these  dif- 
ferences crop  up.  The  lukewarmness  or  the  swelling  words  of  some  tribes 
are  reproved,  the  energetic  public  spirit  and  wailike  courage  of  otheTi; 
praised     In  the  nanadve,  on  the  contrary,  the  deliverance  is  the 
work  of  Jehovah  alone :  the  men  uf  Israel  are  mere  dummies,  who  show 
no   merit  and   deserve  no  praise.     To  make  tip  for  this,   interest  is 
roncentratcd  on  the  act  of  Jael.  which  instead  of  being  an  episode 
becomes  the  central  point  of  the  whole  narrative.     Indeed  it  is  announced 
as  being  so,  for  Deborah  prophesies  to  Barak  that  the  glory  of  the 
iflict  will  not  be  his  but  a  woman's,  into  whose  hand  the  enemy  Is  to 
;  sold ;  it  is  not  ihe  hero,  not  human  strength,  that  accomplishes  what  is 
)e;  Jehovah  shows  H'^  strength  in  man's  weakness.     .\nd  Barak's  part 
'  the  work  is  depreciated  in  yet  another  way.    Deborah  summons  him 
\  go  not  to  the  balitc,  but  to  itic  holy  lull  of  Tabor,  where  Jcbovah  will 
,  alxnjt  what  is  further  to  happen  ;  he,  however,  objects  to  this,  and 
sts  thai  the  prophetess  herself  shall  go  with  him.     This  is  regarded 
a  caprice  of  unbelief,  because  ilie  prophetess  is  thought  to  have 
exhausted  her  mission  when  she  transmitted  the  command  of  the 
1>eity  to  His  instrument :  she  has  appeared  for  no  end  but  to  make  it 
)wn  through  her  prophecy  ihat  Jehovah  alone  brings  everything  to 
In  the  song  this  is  difTerent.     There  Barak  i»  not  summoned 
inst  his  will ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  personal  motive  for  taking  up 
:  "Arise,  Barak;  take  captive  thy  captors, thou  son  of  Ahiiioam." 
the  prophetess  has  not  only  to  prophesy;  she  works  in  a  more 
alogical  manner ;  she  is  part  of  the  battle,  and  inflames  with  her 
the  courage  of  the  fighting  battaiions  :  "Awake,  Deborah,  awake* 
'^ing  the  song!" '     'Ilirou^houl  these  variations  of  the  prose  reproduction 
^'*'e  feel  that  tb(  rich  colour  of  the  evctiis  as  they  occurred  is  bleached 
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'  Ver.  la  it  2  tummoni  to  bejiin  tlie  battle,  and  Ueboi^b  orboi  here  be  lingin;; 
tone  or  lrliBiij]lt  wliicb  oelcbraiM  itt  happy  iuii*.  For  a  nmtlar  r«uon  ihc 
illalHm  ifiven  abvrc,  "  lake  capliirc  lliy  caiiior<,"  »  the  moic  iialunU  u)d  oorrtct, 
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out  of  them  by  the  one  universal  first  cause,  Jehovah.  The  prc»cntt 
and  energy  of  Jcliovah  are  not  wanting  in  the  song  ;  they  are  felt  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  fills  the  Hebrew  warriors,  and  in  the  temir  and  panic 
which  conl'uund  the  prjincing  rigour  of  the  fuc.  But  in  tbc  proK 
narrative,  tlie  Divine  action  is  stripped  of  ail  mysier^-,  and  mechanic  pro- 
phecy finds  no  difficulty  in  showing  distinctly  and  with  sober  accuraqi 
what  the  p;irt  of  the  Deity  in  the  history  linx  beeru  But  the  mora  special 
the  inten'cntion  uf  Dcily,  the  further  is  it  from  us  ;  the  more  precise  the 
statements  about  it,  the  less  do  we  feel  it  to  be  there. 

There  is  another  instance  in  the  liook  of  Judges  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  iame  historical  materia]  in  two  dilTcrcnt:  forms;  it  is  the  story  of 
Gideon  of  the  Manassiic  house  of  Abiczcr.  Studcr  saw  that  there  is  ■ 
break  between  vii).  3  and  viii.  4.  and  that  the  two  stories,  from  the  one 
of  which  we  pass  to  the  other  at  that  point,  have  to  be  understood 
separately ;  viii.  t-3  is  the  concltjsion  of  the  6rst  story.  We  have  bHD 
told  how,  after  the  succeKK  of  the  fnsx.  attack  on  the  Midianites,  Gideon 
raised  the  Icry  of  all  Urnel  for  the  pursuit,  and  how  then  the  Ephraimites 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jord.in  before  the  arrival  of  the  flying  nomadt 
and  got  the  two  leaders  of  the  Midianiles  into  their  bands.  No* 
W8  hear  in  conclusion  that  the  Ephratniitci,  elated  by  thctr  success, 
b^an  to  find  fault  with  Gideon,  but  that  he  pacified  their  wrath  bf 
saying,  "What  hare  1  done  now  In  comparison  of  you?  Is  not  the 
glcJBning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephtaim  belter  than  tlie  vintage  of  Abtewf  ? 
Ood  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  princes  of  Midian,  and  whu 
was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you  ? "  A  domestic  coniention  like 
this  about  ihe  respective  shares  in  the  viaoty  could  only  arise  when  the 
victory  had  been  gained,  when  the  strife  with  the  enemy  was  fought 
out ;  the  metaphor  of  harvest  and  gleaning  shows  that  the  victor)'  was 
complete  and  all  the  fruits  01  it  gathered  in.  Chap.  viiL  1  -3  concludes  the 
business,  and  the  following  narrative  is  not  a  continuation  of  what  hti 
gone  before,  but  a  second  version  of  tlie  story  in  which  many  of  the 
circumstances  are  quite  different.  According  to  vii.  23  acq.  there  wii 
a  great  army  on  foot,  but  in  viii.  4  seq.  Gideon  has  only  his  own  three 
hundred  men  with  him.  In  viii.  1-3  the  vintage  and  the  gleaning  art 
mrer  andthc  object  of  the  fightiitg  is  aiiaiiied  ;but  in  viii.  4  seq.  Gideon 
pursues  the  enemy  without  any  inienupiion,  and  when  he  asks  the  men 
of  Succoih  and  Penuel  for  bread  fur  his  wcaiied  and  hungry  troops, 
they  inquire  sarcastically  whether  he  i%  already  certain  of  success,  so  ihst 
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it  should  be  necessary  for  ihem  lo  espouse  his  cause.  The  two  chiefs 
who  in  the  fonner  account  are  called  the  princes  Oreb  And  Zeeb,  and 
are  already  taken,  are  here  called  the  kings  Zebah  and  Zaituunnn,  and 
are  not  taken  yet.  Unfortunately  the  beginning  of  vtii.  4  aeq.  is  not 
pfwerved,  and  we  cannot  make  out  whether  the  pursuit  in  which 
^^■^nd  Gideon  here  engaged  w.i«  precciled  by  an  actioa  Such  a 
H^posiiton  is  not  exactly  inipossiijlc,  yet  the  distance  to  which  the 
taomads  had  carried  their  booty,  and  their  iroiclcssness  in  camp,  make  ti 
tnoTC  likely  that  the  occurrence  was  like  thai  in  t  Sam.  xxx.  This, 
liowcver,  makes  no  diflerence  as  lo  the  particulars  «iih  repaid  to  which 
tlic  two  narratives  conflict  with  each  other. 

But  how  did  the  difference  arise?  This  wc  shall  best  learn  by 
comiMring  the  beginnini^s  of  the  two  stories.  We  remarked  that  the 
second,  as  it  stands,  wanted  a  bej^inntng,  but  what  is  wanting  tnay  be 
to  some  extent  supplied  from  what  follows.  According  to  viiu  4  seq., 
Gideon's  aim  is  to  get  hold  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Midianites  :  these 
lipi>eaT  all  through  as  the  |>arucular  enemies  whom  he  is  pursuing :  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  Midianites  he  is  more  or  less  indifferent.  And  the 
reason,  as  we  learn  from  vtii.  18  seq.,  is  that  the  two  kings  had  slain 
his  brothers  at  Tnbor  ;  it  is  to  take  vengeance  for  them  that  he  sets  out 
lo  pursue  the  slayers,  and  docs  not  rest  till  they  arc  in  his  hand.  It  is 
the  duty  of  blood-trevenge  which  causes  him  to  take  [lie  war-path  witii 
his  houaeho'd,  unconi^erncd  by  the  disprogxirtiun  in  numbers  between 
his  followers  and  theirs:  it  is  the  powerful  sentimeni  of  family  which 
cets  him  in  motion  and  causes  him  to  become,  as  ii  were  incidentally, 
the  iibenitor  of  Israel  from  the  spoilers,  fn  the  first  nccouni  (vi.  ir~ 
viii.  3}  these  Datura.1  motives  have  completely  disapgieared,  and  others 
have  taken  their  place  which  arc  almtwt  of  an  uji[x>stte  character. 
Before  anythinjj  has  happened,  before  the  Midianites  have  made  their 
yearly  incursion,  Gideon,  who  cxjiccts  nothing  of  the  kind,  is  summoned 
by  a  thco|)hany  to  bottle  against  [hem.  When  they  arrive  he  is  seized 
by  the  Spirit  and  sets  out  against  thcni.  What  is  human  in  him  has  no 
part  in  the  act  be  is  called  to  do  ;  flesh  and  blo'od  set  themselves  against 
He  is  impelled  by  the  direct  impuiseof  Jehovah,  and  hereof 
coune,  he  goes  forth  in  behalf  of  the  public  interests  of  Israel,  against 
Ihe  Midianites,  not  against  their  princes  jiersonally.  And  accordingly 
mrerytliiiig  possible  is  done  to  ca.st  the  man  into  the  shade  behind  the 
l)c.ty.     Gideon,  according  10  the  second  account  a  distinguished  and 
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roya]  man,  is  in  the  first  of  a  poor  house  and  bmity ;  in  the  seratd 
sioT)'  he  is  remarkable  for  irrepressible  energy,  but  here  he  is  timid  anrf 
shrinking  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  new  miracles  have  consumly  lo 
he  wrought  to  encourage  and  strengthen  him.  The  ji,ooo  men  with 
whom  he  takes  ihi:  field  he  is  ordered  by  Jehovah  lo  send  av.iy  all  bu 
1 0,000,  snd  again  all  but  300,  "  lest  Israel  vauni  themselves  against  Mr* 
and  say.  Mine  own  hand  haih  &aved  me."  The  weapons  with  which, 
the  nocturnal  attack  o*  the  300  is  made  are  torche$,  pitchers, 
trumpets;  the  men  have  not  a  hand  left  to  hold  swords  (vii,  ao); 
the  hostile  army  has  accordingly  to  do  itself  the  work  of  its 
deetrui^tion  (vii,  21). 

Few  of  the  dcvi-itions  of  the  religious  version  from  the  natural 
are  not  transiKirciil ;  one  of  these  few  is  the  remuval  of  the  scene 
this  side  of  the  Jordan.  Most  of  them  aie  at  once  recognisable  as 
to  the  process  of  glorificatiun,  illumination,  and  leli^ious  inflation,  bf 
which  the  body  of  the  tradition  is  ethcrcalijcd  and  the  story  lifted  uf 
into  the'  region  of  the  aJr.  For  example,  the  company  of  Gideoa  at 
the  main  action,  the  attack  on  the  hostile  camp,  consists  of  300  mcfl  ■) 
chap.  vii.  as  well  as  in  chap  viii. ;  btit  in  chap,  vii.,  to  draw  out  the 
significance  of  the  small  number,  they  are  treated  aj  the  la$t  residuus 
of  what  was  at  first  quite  a  considerable  army;  and  this  gives  rise  U 
a  long  story.  We  may  also  remark  that  chap.  vi.  begins  with  the 
rdaiion  in  which  the  judge  stood  lo  the  sanctuary  of  his  native  town, 
while  chap.  viii.  closes  with  this.  In  the  one  case  he  discovers  bjr  i 
theophany,  like  the  jiacriarchs  in  Genesis,  the  sacredness  of  the  altx> 
stone  under  the  oak  :  in  the  other  he  sets  up,  in  far  more  realistic  fuliim. 
the  plated  image  (ci>hod)  he  has  made  of  Che  golden  ornaments  of  d)c 
Midianite  kings,  History  has  to  take  account  principally,  if  not 
exciusivcly,  of  the  natural  version,  which  is  dry  in  lone  and  lets  thiop 
speak  for  ihcmselve*^  not  overlaying  the  simple  story  with  thestgnifjcatire 
of  its  conse(]uencc-s.  The  relation,  however,  is  somewhat  dilTerent  fwm 
that  which  wc  found  existing  between  Judges  iv.  .ind  v.  Chap.  vi.  sn].!! 
not  based  ditccdy  on  chap,  viii.,  but  was  probably  forined 
independent  oral  materiaL  I'hou^h  the  local  colour  is  lively, 
historical  rcaiini.sccnccs  arc  extremely  vague,  and  there  has  been 
much  freer  growth  o{  legend  than  in  Jud.  ir.,  producing  pictures  of 
greater  art  and  more  naivc'e.  But  in  the  field  of  miracle  poetry  » 
manifestly  earlier  than  prose. 
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In  the  cace  of  those  namitivM  which  have  come  down  to  us  tn 
double  (hnn,  the  difference  orstnnd)>o)m  isunmisukable;  but  it  may  also 
be  perceived  in  cases  wheie  we  have  no  direct  parallels  lo  compare. 
How  noticeably  does  the  story  of  Abiinelech  differ,  say  from  that  of 
Jephthali  which  follours  it,  in  the  rich  detail  of  its  facts,  and  in 
tfae  Bpoctancous  intcre<it  it  shows  in  the  secondary  and  subordinate 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  I  There  is  no  gilding  with  a,  supemaluraJ 
lUfflbus;  facts  arc  simply  and  plainly  set  down  such  as  they  are;  the 
moral  is  left  lo  speak  for  itself  as  the  story  goes  on.  In  the  Satnson 
legends  again  we  find  two  souls  united,  as  it  were,  in  one  body.  Traits 
belongit^  to  the  rough  life  and  spirit  of  the  people  are  wrought, 
especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  narrative,  into  a  religious 
nationi^  form ;  yet  the  two  stand  in  an  inner  contrast  lo  each  other, 
and  it  is  scarcclyjirobabtc  that  the  exploits  of  this  grotesque  religious  hero 
wcr<  at  first  conceived  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  of  which,  in  the  story  as 
we  have  il,  thc>'  are  tKe  product.  More  probably  the  religious  way  of 
tciling  the  story  was  preceded  by  a  way  considerably  more  pmrane ; 
but  w«  cannot  now  sejiaratc  the  older  stage  from  that  which  is  more 
recenL  We  may  :ilxo  remark  that  the  contrast  of  historical  and  un- 
hiatorical  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  this  case,  anil,  moreover,  is  un- 
cuentia)  for  the  end  wc  hare  in  view.  Only  it  may  stand  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  nearer  history  is  to  its  origin  the  more  profane  it  is. 
In  the  prc-DcutcTonomic  narrativcsi,  the  difference  b  to  be  recognised 
less  tn  the  kim4  of  piety  than  in  the  itgrtt  of  it. 


IL 

I.  Tbe  comprehensive  revision  which  we  noticed  in  the  B04A  of 
Judges  has  left  its  mark  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  too.  A^  however,  in 
this  case  the  period  b  shoit,  and  extremely  rich  in  incident,  and  really 
forms  a  connected  whole,  the  anificial  frame-  and  net-work  does  not 
make  itself  so  much  fclL  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  wanting,  as  the  dates 
of  themselves  indicate,  whose  place  in  the  chronolo^ea)  system  was 
shown  above.  It  U  worthy  of  notice  bow  very  loosely  these  are  fitted 
into  their  context.  In  i  Sam.  iv.  18  sec),  wc  read:  ".And  when  the 
messcngd'  made  mention  of  the  atk  of  God,  Kli  fell  backwards  otT  fab 
•cat,  and  hb  neck  brake,  and  he  died,  for  lie  was  an  old  man  and 
beavj*,  »nJ  h  juJifi  hruti /frty  yian ,  and  wheti  his  daughter  in- law. 
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(he  wife  of  Fhinehas,  who  was  with  child,  heard  the  lldtn^"  etc  Tlx 
statement  of  the  date  is  not  altogether  inappropriaiely  dragged  is, 
indeed,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  dragged  in.  In  a  Sam.  a. 
S-13  we  read  :  "  Abner,  tlic  captain  of  Saul'i  host,  took  lahbaal  ik 
son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim,  and  made 
him  king  over  Gilead  and  Gcshur,  and  Jczrecl,  and  Ephraim,  ani 
Benjamin,  and  all  Israel.  Ishbfial  was  forty  ytars  old  whtn  fu  bfg^  H 
rtign  trtfr  Jsnif/,  ttnJ  he  rtigntd  tn-o  yfitrs.  But  the  house  o(  ]u(J»h 
followed  David,  jittd  Iht  iimt  that  David  ii<as  king  in  Hihnn  «« 
snun  ytars  and  ttx  mouths.  And  Abncr  and  the  servants  of  I^but 
went  ouE  from  Mahanaim  to  (iiheon,  and  Ja.-ib  with  the  servants  of 
David  went  out  to  meet  him."  The  words  in  it-ilics  manifestly  inietnpt 
the  connection;  a/id  with  regard  to  hhbaal's  dates  we  have  aUo  10 
remaik  that  from  what  we  learn  of  him  elsewhere  he  was.  in  the  fitsi 
place,  »ti1l  in  the  years  of  pupilage,  and  in  the  next  must  have  rcipicil 
a.*  long  in  Mnhanaim  as  Pavid  in  Hebron.  The  number  two  connecicil 
with  his  reign  is  to  be  explained  as  in  the  case  i>(  Saul  ( t  Sam.  iiii.  1): 
Sanlufas  .  .  ■  ytan  md  vhen  he  W:nm  to  r<i^n,  and h<  rc'igmd  tweytv* 
ffitr  fsrael  In  this  verse,  which  is  not  found  in  the  LXX,  l«e 
number  for  the  yeant  of  hit;  life  is  wanting ;  and  originally  the  numbet  fc 
the  years  of  his  reign  wns  left  out  100  :  the  /i;v  \%  quite  absurd,  and  ha) 
grown  out  of  t)ie  following  word  fur  year,  which  in  Hebrew  has  a  tome- 
what  similar  appearance. 

In  company  with  the  chronological  formulas,  we  find  also  ifac 
religious  (1  Sam.  vii.  2-4.).  "While  the  ark  abode  in  Kirjaib-jcarim, il 
was  twenty  years;  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  came  togrihcr  after 
Jehovah.  And  Samuel  spake  unto  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  saying: 
'If  ye  do  return  to  Jehovah  with  all  your  hearts,  then  put  away  the 
strange  gods  and  the  Asiartes  from  among  you,  and  prepare  your  htam 
unto  Jehovah,  and  serve  Him  only  ;  and  He  will  deliver  you  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Ph ih&tines.'  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  tlie 
Haals  and  Astartcs,  and  served  Jehovah  only."  Wc  are  not  told,  in 
what  precedes  this  passage,  of  any  net  of  declcn»on  from  Jehovah,  and 
according  to  chap.  iv.  the  hraelitcrs  showed  no  want  of  faiib  in  Jehonti 
in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  I'hilistines.  This  uking  for  gnnicd 
that  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  rule  waa  laid  on  them  as  a  punishmem  ft 
their  sins  is  choracteristic.  .\  further  example  occurs  in  the  speech 
Samuel  {r  Sam.  xii.),  which,  as  the  introduaion  10  the  time  of  the  ki 
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may  be  compared  with  Judges  it.,  the  irtroduction  to  the  time  of 
Ihe  judges.  "  Stand  stiil  that  I  may  reason  wrih  you  before  Jehovah  of 
all  the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah  wiih  which  He  did  right  to  you  and  to 
your  fathers  I  When  Jacob  was  come  into  E^yP^  V^" ^  fathers  cried  to 
Jehovah,  and  He  sent  Moses  and  Aaron  and  hroughi  your  fnthers  out 
of  EfO'pt  and  made  ihcm  dwell  in  this  land.  And  when  they  forgat 
Jchorah  their  Cod,  He  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Sisera,  captain  of  Ibc 
host  of  Hajor,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  Moabites, 
and  they  fought  against  them.  And  iheyeried  imEo  Jehovah,  and  said, 
We  have  sinned,  becatise  we  have  forsaken  Jehovah  and  have  )!erv«d 
Baal  and  Astarte.  hut  now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies 
and  we  will  serve  Tliec.  And  Jehovah  sent  Jcrubbaal,  and  Batak,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your 
enemies  on  evetj-  side,  and  ye  dM-cUcd  safe.  And  when  ye  saw  that 
Nahosh  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  came  against  you,  ye  said 
unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  o%-cr  us,  when  Jehovah  your  God 
it  your  king.  Now  therefore  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  desired  ; 
behold,  Jehovah  hast  set  a  king  over  you.  If  ye  i^nll  hear  Jehovah  and 
serve  Him  and  obey  His  voice,  and  not  rebel  against  the  commondtnent 
of  Jehovah,  goiid  :  but  if  ye  rebel  against  the  commanciment  of  Jehovah, 
then  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah  be  against  you  as  it  was  against  your 
fzihera."  It  Is  the  familiar  strain :  rebellion,  affliction,  conversion, 
peace,  Jehovah  the  keynote,  and  the  fint  word  and  ihe  lasL  The  eye 
does  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  story ;  the  gaps  in  the  tradition  arc 
turned  to  account  as  well  as  its  contents,  which  are  concentrated  at  so 
few  points.  Details  arc  regarded  only  as  they  bear  on  the  whole;  the 
periods  are  passed  in  review  m  a  broad  and  general  Et>'le,  and  the  law 
enunciated  which  connects  ihcm  with  one  another.  In  doing  this 
Samuel  seems  to  presuppose  in  his  hearers  a  knowledge  of  the  biblical 
history  in  a  distiact  form  ;  and  he  even  speaks  without  hesiiation  of  his 
own  historical  si^ificancc.  1'he  hearers  are  hidden  to  look  back  upon 
a  period  in  the  living  movement  of  which  ibey  themselves  are  standing, 
as  if  it  were  a  dead  past.  As  they  arc  thus  lifted  up  to  the  height  of 
an  objective  contemplation  of  themselves  and  their  fathers,  in  the  end 
the  result  which  was  to  be  expected  takes  place :  they  become  consciot» 
of  their  grievous  sin.  Confronted  with  the  Deity  they  have  alwaj-s  an 
tincuy  feeling  that  they  deserve  to  be  punished. 

3.  Tlic  Deuteronomist  revision  asserts  itself,  it  is  iru^  only  in  these 
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two  places,  OT  rather  this  one  place;  but  this  is  the  principal  epod 
the  book — the  transiiion  to  the  Tnon.ircli)r  which  is  associated  with  iIk 
name  of  Samuel.  And  on  this  account  the  revision  here  acts  the  more 
trenchantly ;  it  is  not  only  an  addition  to  give  a  new  llnvour  to  t]ie  oldet 
tradition ;  it  changes  the  nature  of  the  tradition  entirely-  For  the 
passages  wt'  have  just  quoted  from  it  arc  merely  fraj^ents  of  a  con- 
siderable conneclcd  liistoricat  scheme.  The  first  |)iccc  of  this  scheme. 
TU.  3-17)  first  claims  our  attention.  After  summoning  the  children  of 
Israel  to  repentance  (vii.  2-4),  Samuel  convokes  an  assembly  of 
them  at  Mispch,  near  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  entreat  for  them  thai 
the  Philistine  afHtction  may  be  turned  away.  This  measure  is  of  course 
closely  connccttd  with  the  pipviously-menlioned.  abolition  of  idobtrr: 
for,  after  the  guilt  has  ceased,  the  punishment  al^t^mnst  be  remo<«L 
They  assemble,  draw  water  to  pour  it  out  before  Jehovah,  laa,  and 
confess  their  sins,  at  Mizpch.  When  liic  Philistines  hear  this,  they  vt 
on  the  spot  the  very  same  day  and  fall  upon  the  assembly  at  its  prayers. 
Samuel,  however,  sacrifices  a  sucking  lamb  and  cries  for  help  to  JdiovaK 
and  the  engagement  takes  place  while  he  is  so  occupied.  Jehavak' 
thunders  terribly  against  the  PhiUstines  and  throws  them  into  disordci; 
so  that  they  are  forced  to  yield,  and  are  pursued  to  a  great  distance. 
And  the  Philistines,  this  is  the  end  of  the  narrative,  were  humbled  and 
came  no  more  into  the  coasts  of  Israel ;  and  the  hand  of  Jehovah  ni 
■gainst  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  the  cities  which  the 
Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel  were  recovered ;  Eltron  and  Gatk 
and  their  coasts  did  Israel  take  from  the  Philistines,  and  tbere  wti 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  .^morites. 

'ITie  mere  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  this  narrative  males  \r 
fee)  St  once  what  a  piuus  makeup  it  a  and  liow  full  of  inherent  im- 
possibilities:  to  think  of  all  that  is  compressed  into  the  space  of  tfati 
one  day  I  But  we  have  also  to  remark  ilie  utter  contr.-idtct  ion  of  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  tradition.  In  the  history  which  fullows  we  find 
the  domination  of  the  PhiliGttnei.  by  no  means  at  an  end  ;  not  only  da 
they  invade  the  Israelite  tciritorj-  several  times  in  Samuel's  lifetime, 
they  arc  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  one  of  thdr  govemon 
lives  at  Gibcah  in  the  midst  uf  Benjamin.  The  struggle  with  them  it 
the  true  and  real  origin  and  task  of  the  monarchy.  The  writer  bad  no 
idea  that  Samuel  had  discharged  this  labour  and  won  this  victory 
already,  and  had  even  "  restored  "  Ekron  and  Cath.    On  the  contniy. 
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Ui«  ]rok«  of  tKc  Philistines  lay  most  heavily  on  Israel  just  in  hU 
days. 

TTiere  cannot  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  nairaii'/e:  Its  motires, 
howex-er,  are  easily  seen.  Samuel  is  a  saint  of  the  first  degree  (Jer. 
XV.  i),  and  in  the  theocracy,  f>.,  in  the  religiouti  conmiunity  such  as 
ancient  Israel  is  represented  cu  have  been,  cut  to  the  paucrn  of  Judabin, 
such  a  nun  must  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  His  influence 
must  have  prevailed  to  exclude  idolatry  and  unfaJtlifulncss  to  Jehovah 
on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  and  the  general  character  of  the  time  must 
on  the  whole  have  answered  to  the  type  he  set  bcfoic  it.  But  here  a 
\-ery  unpleasant  difficulty  suggests  itself.  If  the  fact  of  Samuel  being  at 
the  head  is  sullicient  guarantee  that  all  was  as  it  should  be  within  the 
stale,  how  can  there  have  been  such  great  pressure  externally,  m>  as  to 
endanger  the  very  exUienre  of  the  people  ?  If  men  do  their  part,  how 
can  Jehovah  fail  to  do  His?  On  ihc  contrary,  it  must  be  believed  that 
the  righteousness  which  prevailed  within  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
external  vindication  of  Hia  people  by  Jehovah,  Even  under  Samuel  the 
Philistines  were  with  God's  help  driven  across  the  border,  and  as  long 
as  he  lived  tlicy  wcie  not  seen  within  it  again.  The  piety  of  a  praying 
assembly  was  suitably  acknowledged  by  Jehovah,  who  dropped  into  its 
lap  a  ituccess  such  as  in  after  times  the  Kword  of  warlike  kings  sought 
long  and  m  vain  to  achieve. 

But  this  example  of  hi&tory  corrected  does  not  stand  alone,  and 
becomes  completely  intelligible  only  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
similar  pieces  which  belong  to  iL  i  Sam.  vii.  is  continued  in  chap.  viiL, 
aiMl  chap.  viiL  again  in  x.  17-xii.  :5.  Samuel,  alter  setting  the  land 
free  from  foreign  t)Tanny,  conducts  a  quiet  and  successful  reign  till 
old  age  conteii  upon  him.  His  sons,  however,  whom  he  has  made  his 
assetMn,  do  not  walk  in  his  steps  ;  and  the  elders  of  Israel  make  this 
the  occasion  to  ask  him  to  give  them  a  king.  Rut  this  is  a  mere 
pretext  for  their  sinful  desire  to  shake  oET  the  divine  rule  and  to  be  like 
the  heathen  round  about  them.  Samuel  is  extremely  indignant  at  their 
ii^ratitude,  but  is  directed  by  Jehovah  to  comply  with  their  request. 
"  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  He.  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them  ;  according  to  all  the  works  that  they  have  dune  since 
the  day  thai  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt,  wherewith  they  have 
forsaken  Me  and  served  other  god^  so  do  they  also  unto  thee."  It  is 
in  vain  that  Samuel  exhibits  to  them  an  alarming  catalogue  of  the 
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rights  of  the  king:  they  arc  not  to  be  moved  from  their  dclermSnaiioo, 
and  he  sccordingly  summons  a  general  convention  of  the  people  u 
Miipch  (viii,  77,  X.  17).  There,  after  the  oi>ening  lecture,  lots  are  disvn 
foi  ttic  king,  and  Saul  i<i  chosen,  whereupon  Samuel  has  stiil  to  write  dom 
the  law  of  chc  kingdom  and  lay  it  up  before  Jehovah.  The  people  m 
then  dhmis«^;  "anil  S,iul  also  went  homctoOibcah,  and  with  him tlic 
waniors  whose  hcan  God  had  touched,  but  the  children  of 
despised  him,  and  said  '  How  shall  this  man  »ave  U9 1  *" 

But  Saul  is  at  this  point  only  Icing  dejtirt ;  he  do«s  not  becom«  liii^ 
df  facto  until  aXter  he  has  proved  himself,  ehnp.  xi.  After  an  interval  ol  > 
month  (x.  37  LXX)  the  men  of  Jabesh,  besieged  by  the  Ammonites  ind 
in  great  straics  send  messengere  throughout  Israel  to  implore  speecji 
assistance,  since  in  seven  d;iys  they  have  to  surrender  to  their  enemia 
and  each  of  them  to  lose  his  right  eye.  The  messengers  come  to  the 
town  of  Saul,  Gibcah  in  Benjamin,  and  tell  their  message  before  lli< 
people ;  the  pccipic  lift  up  their  voices  and  vccp.  Saul  meanrhllf 
comes  Irom  the  field  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and,  observing  the  gcncia] 
weeping,  asks  what  has  happened.  1'he  story  is  told  him,  and  at  oikc 
the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him  and  his  anger  is  kindled  greatly ;  he 
hews  in  pieces  his  oxen  and  sends  the  pieces  throughout  Israel  with  the 
Kummons :  Whoever  does  not  come  forth  to  the  battle,  so  shall  it 
done  to  hin  oxen  !  And  the  fear  of  Jehovah  falls  on  the  people,  ud.' 
they  go  out  as  one  man  and  relieve  the  besieged  town.  Hereupon  "the 
kingdom  is  renewed"  for  Saul  at  Oilgal,  and  only  now  does  Samud 
abdicate  his  govern  nieni,  in  the  long  speech  (chap^  xiL]  a  considetaUc 
portion  oi  which  was  given  above. 

That  chap.  si.  is  no'v  an  integral  part  of  this  version  of  thehtstoryii 
clear  from  xij.  13,  and  also  from  xL  13-14.  But  it  was  not  originftllf 
designed  for  this  connection.  For  wc  hear  nothing  of  the  warriors  who 
according  to  X.  36  were  in  company  with  Saul;  it  is  not  on  his  account  lh» 
the  messenger!)  of  Jabesh  came  10  (iiheah.  When  the  sitpposcd  lung 
comes  home  from  ploughing,  nothing  iji  done  to  indicate  that  ttie  De«t 
concerns  him  specially  :  no  one  tells  him  what  has  liapi>ened,  he  has  to 
ask  the  reason  of  the  general  weeping.  He  summons  chc  levy  of  Isnd 
not  in  virtue  of  his  of&cc  as  king,  bui  in  the  authority  of  the  Spiril.  and  R 
is  owing  to  the  Spiril  acting  on  the  people  that  he  is  obeyed.  Only  afur 
he  has  showed  his  power  anii  defeati'd  the  Ammonites  do  the  pet^U 
make  him  king(xi.  15);  the  "renewal"  of  the  kingdom  (xi.  14),  ilKt 
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a  month's  interval,  is  a  iranspaieni  ariilice  of  the  author  of  viii.  lo,  1 7 
acq.  to  incorporate  in  hiit  own  narrative  the  p\ttx  which  lie  had  borrowed 
from  tome  other  quarter :  the  verses  xi.  1 3-14  arc  due  to  him. 

Chapter  xi.  stood  originally  in  connection  with  the  other  nfttrative 
of  the  elevation  of  Saul  {ix.  t-x.  16).  Here  ^aul  first  appears  engaged 
hi  searching  for  sirajred  shc-asscs.  After  a  vain  search  of  several  days 
he  arrives  in  tlie  ndghbou'hood  of  Ramah,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
servant  applies  for  information  as  to  (he  asses  tn  a  sect  there,  to  Samuel. 
His  approach  has  been  announced  ^o  the  seer  by  Jcliovah  the  day 
before:  "To-morrow  I  will  send  to  thi;e  a  man  out  of  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  and  ihou  shall  anoint  him  to  be  rutcr  over  My  people  Israel ; 
he  shall  save  them  from  the  Philistines."  He  nas  accordingly  expecting 
him,  and  had  instituted  a  sacrificial  feast  on  the  hamah  for  him  even 
before  he  arrived.  At  this  moment  Samuel  has  gone  down  to  the  town 
between  the  saciificial  act  and  the  meal  which  followed  it,  and  just  as 
he  w  going  back  to  his  quests  he  meets  in  the  gate  Saul,  who  is  asking 
for  him,  and  at  a  whisper  from  Jeho\'ah  he  recaf^niscs  in  him  bis  man. 
He  takes  him  up  with  him  to  the  bamah,  Te.i.ssurcs  him  about  the  asses, 
and  then  at  once  cells  him  to  wii.it  high  things  he  is  called,  and  gives 
him  convincing  proofs  that  he  had  reckoned  on  his  presence  at  the  feaat 
as  tlie  gueU  of  the  occasion.  He  then  gives  him  lodgings  for  the  night, 
and  accompanies  him  on  his  way  next  morning.  The  servant  u  sent 
on  a  little  nay  be'ore,  Samuel  stands  still  and  anoints  Saul,  for  a  sign 
that  he  is  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be  the  king  and  deliverer  of  Israel,  and 
in  conclusion  instructs  him  that,  when  the  opportunity  for  action  comes, 
he  is  to  use  it,  in  the  conuiousness  that  God  is  with  him.  On  his 
way  home  three  signs  come  to  pass  which  the  seer  had  announced  to 
hirrL  He  is  thus  assured  that  all  thai  was  said  to  him  was  true;  his 
heart  is  changed  by  deuces  till  he  cannot  contain  himself;  on  his 
amval  at  (jibcah  his  actjuaintances  are  struck  with  his  strange  de- 
meanour, but  he  does  not  diiiclosc  c\'en  lo  his  most  intimate  friend  at 
home  what  Samuel  had  said  to  him,  but  waits  for  the  things  that  shall 
cota«  to  past. 

lliis  is  the  point  arrived  at   in   x.    16.     It  is  clear  that  thus  far 

I  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached  :  the  seed  that  is  sown  must  spring 

^m,  the  changed  spirit  must  produce  iis  effects.     And  this  requirement 

i^nindandy  satisfied  if  chap.  xi.  is  regar<lcd  as  immediately  contimiing 

story  from  x,  t6.     After  about  a  month,  the  opiiortunity  presents 
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itself  Tar  Saul  to  act,  which  i^amuel  had  bidden  him  to  look  for.  Uliilc 
others  arc  weeping  nt  the  di&gracc  which  threatens  an  Israelite  town  ai 
iSc  handR  of  the  Ammonites,  he  b  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  with  ragb 
the  arrow  is  stlLl  in  his  hcnrt  from  that  conversation,  and  he  now  dotl 
"  what  liis  hand  finds  to  d&'*  The  result  ia  a  great  success  ;  the  word 
of  the  seer  finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 

If  chap.  xi.  belongs  originally  to  the  narrative  of  ix.  i.-x.  i6,itroUoiR 
at  once  that  the  other  sections  are  dependent  and  later.  But  what  is 
the  inner  relation  of  the  one  version  to  the  other?  They  coincide  in 
their  ideas  here  and  there.  In  the  one  story  Saul  seeks  the  asses  and 
findg  the  crown,  in  the  other  he  hides  himself  among  the  stuff  and  is 
drawn  forth  king.  In  the  oiic  he  is  railed  \>y  the  seer,  in  the  other  he 
is  chosen  by  lot— the  divine  causality  operative  in  both  cases.  Sut 
hov  the  idea,  is  exa^crated  at  the  later  stage,  and  how  nakedly  it  it 
put  forward!  And  if  there  is  this  similarity  of  view,  yei  the  deviation 
of  the  secondary  version  from  the  original  is  much  more  striking  than 
the  resemblance.  For  its  tendency  we  are  pre|)aicd  by  cliaji.  »b. 
Samuel  has  set  his  coumtymen  free  from  their  enemies,  and  ruled  over 
them  afterwards  in  righteousness  and  prosp«ity;  why  then  should  tbey 
desire  a  change  in  the  form  of  government?  They  have  just  ai  much 
and  as  little  reason  for  desiring  this  as  fur  the  falling  away  from  Jehovah, 
whicii  also  is  a  periodical  craving  on  their  part,  whenever  ihey  have  had 
some  years'  icat :  it  is  the  expression  of  ihc  dcep-sealcd  hcaihec- 
ism  of  their  nature.  That  is  the  account  of  chap,  vjii,  with  what 
belongs  to  it.  Chap.  ix.  seq.,  however,  gives  quite  a  different  account 
Here,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  Israel  is  not  at  the  suminil 
of  power  and  prosperity,  but  in  a  stale  of  the  deepest  humili 
and  (he  means  of  saving  the  jjeople  from  this  state  is  seen  in  the 
arcliy  alone.  And  this  dilTercnce  is  closely  connected  with  anothi 
to  the  view  taken  of  the  authority  of  Samuel.  In  chap.  viii.  as  in 
vii.  he  is  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  with  unlimited  authority.  He  feels 
the  institution  of  the  monarchy  to  be  his  own  deposition,  yet  the  diildren 
of  Israel  by  no  means  rebel  against  him  ;  they  come  to  him  to  ask  him  ■ 
for  a  kinj;.  He  might  have  refuged  the  request ;  he  might  also  have  " 
given  theni  a  ruler  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  but  as  a  correct 
iheocrat  he  leaves  the  decision  to  Jehovah.  At  the  end  he  solemnly 
l.ays  down  the  go*^ernracnt  he  has  hitherto  carried  on,  and  hands  it  over 
to  his  successor.     The  latter  is  superior  to  him  in  point  of  title,  but  not 
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in  point  of  power :  indeed  in  the  latter  respect  he  Is  rather  Inferior  to 
Samuel,  being  a  mere  earthly  prince  (xii.  33  seq.).  But  how  do  matters 
stand  in  chap.  ix.  seq.?  Here  Samuel  is  iiuile  a  stranger  to  Saul,  who 
knows  neither  his  oamc  nor  his  residence.  Only  his  servant  has  heard 
of  Samuel,  who  enjoys  a.  high  reputation  as  a  seer  in  his  own  neighbour* 
hood.  What  we  arc  to  think  of  when  wc  read  of  a  seer  of  that  period, 
we  are  clearly  and  circumsiantially  informed:  for  Samuel  is  consulted 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  strayed  she-asses,  and  a  fee  of  a  quarter  of  a 
silver  shekel  is  tendered  to  him  for  his  advice.  This  seer  stands,  it  is 
clear,  above  the  average  of  those  who  practised  the  same  calling ;  yet 
his  action  on  the  history  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  what  was  possible, 
say  to  Calchas  :  it  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  of  a  regent  of  the  theocracy.  He  tlucs  not  bring  help  ;  he  only 
descries  bclp  and  the  helper.  The  very  event  which,  according  to 
cha]x  viiL  seq.,  involved  the  removal  of  Samuel  from  his  place  and  his 
withdrawal  to  the  background  of  the  histon-,  \%  here  the  sole  basis  of  his 
reputation :  the  monarchy  of  Saul,  if  not  his  work,  is  his  Idea.  He 
annoQDces  to  the  Benjamite  his  high  calling,  interpreting  in  this  the 
thoughts  of  the  man's  own  heart  (ix.  19).  With  this  his  work  is  done; 
he  has  no  commission  and  no  power  to  nominate  his  successor  in  the 
governmenL  Kver^-thing  else  he  leaves  to  the  course  of  events  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  which  will  place  Saul  on  his  own  feet. 

In  the  great  dilference  which  ieparates  these  two  nnrrati^-es  wc  re- 
cognise the  mental  interval  between  two  different  ages.  In  the  eyes  of 
Israel  before  the  exile  the  monarchy  i«  the  culminating  point  of  the 
history,  and  the  greatest  blessing  of  Jehovah.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
period  of  unrest  and  affliction,  wliwi  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
tiis  own  eyes,  and  the  enemies  of  Israel  accordingly  got  everything  their 
own  way.  Under  it  the  people  dwell  securely  and  respected  by  those 
round  about ;  guarded  by  the  shelter  of  civil  order,  the  cirizcn  can 
sii  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree.  That  is  the  work  of  llie  first 
two  kings,  who  saved  Israel  lioin  his  spoilers,  and  gave  him  power  and 
rest  No  difference  is  made  between  them  in  this  respect :  the  one 
conmenced  the  work  which  the  other  completed  (i  Sara.  ix.  t6,  xiv. 
48;  3  Sam.  iii.  18,  xix.  9).  Before  them  there  was  no  breathing  space 
left  in  the  hard  work  of  fighting,  but  now  (here  is  lime  to  ihink  of  other 
things.  Even  Deuteronomy,  which  was  written  not  long  before  the 
exile,  regards  the  period  before  the  tnonarchy  as  a  lime  of  preparation 
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and  transition,  not  to  be  counted  complete  in  itself:  Israel  most  first 
acquire  fixed  s«ats  and  a  settled  way  of  Itvinj:,  and  then  Jehovah  also 
will  choose  a  seat  for  Himself  and  make  known  His  desires  with  regard 
to  the  cultus.  David  brought  things  so  iax  that  the  people  had  room 
and  Kinick  lirin  roots  into  the  ground,  and  ceased  to  tremble  before  their 
enemies,  who  had  kept  them  on  the  stnun  from  the  beginning,  and  alt 
the  days  of  the  judges;  and  under  his  successor  the  time  came  when 
the  temple  could  be  buili  and  higher  interests  receive  attention.  That  M 
Hebrew  antiquity  knew  nothing  of  any  hostility  or  incompatibility  ■ 
betw«<n  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  ruler  is  plain  from  the  title 
Anointed  of  Jehovah,  and  from  ihe  hi>|>e  of  the  prophets,  whose  ideal 
future  would  be  incomplete  without  a  human  king.  The  ancient 
Israelites  were  as  fully  conscious  as  any  other  people  of  the  giaiitude  fl 
they  owed  to  the  men  and  to  the  institutions  by  whose  aid  they  had 
been  lifted  out  of  anarchy  and  oppression,  and  formed  into  an  orderly 
community,  capable  of  self-defence.  Of  this  the  Books  of  Samuel 
iiFToid  the  most  cluqucnl  testimony.' 

The  position  taken  up  in  the  version  of  i  Saio.  vii.  viii.  x.  17  seq. 
xii.,  presents  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  this  way  of  thinking. 
There,  the  erection  of  the  monarchy  only  forms  a  worse  stage  of  back- 
sliding from  Jehovah.  There  can  be  no  progress  be)'ond  the  Mosuc 
ideal;  the  greater  the  departure  from  it  the  greater  the  declensioii. 
The  capital  sin  of  placing  a  human  ruler  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah 
makes  even  the  period  of  the  judges  aiJjicar  not  {)ui[e  black.  Park  as 
the  colours  are  with  which  that  period  is  generally  painted,  it  held  fast 
to  the  original  form  of  the  theocracy,  and  so  appears  somewhat  brighter ; 
at  last  indeed,  to  heighten  the  contrast,  it  is  represented  as  a  splendid  age. 
Under  the  rule  of  Samuel,  everything  was  as  it  should  be  Should  we 
ask,  kowKtiQ  things  then  ?  what  was  exactly  the  nature  of  tlie  theocratic 
constitution  ?  wc  receive,  it  is  true,  no  satbfactory  answer  to  the  question. 

* 
*  III  Baltdnt's  view  ufiltc  happy  future  of  Israel  (Xnni.  uiii.  tcq.),  tW  moniichy 
it  fpukcn  of  a*  one  of  Itnert  chief  iilcMJiiL'x.  Generally  (ixjii.  ai) :  "  Jvbovati  b<> 
G<id  is  triih  him,  ant)  tli«  kUoui  at  a  king  U  amooi;  them."  Wiih  tcfcrmot  to  .Saul 
[>atr.  7) :  "  AntI  111*  king  tiiiimphg  ov«r  hifi^.  and  liii  kingdocn  thall  iic  exalleOL" 
T»  Divitl  {ixiv.  17I  :  "  I  kq  liiiii,  lh«ucli  not  uuw  ;  I  liciiQliI  \\vta,  tliuui*)!  nut  nitfh  ; 
there  tiKi  (niT)  a  £iai  oiii  of  Jacub  aiid  a  rod  out  of  Israel,  anil  tuiltn  In  |>kon  ibe 
teinplea  of  Moat>  ami  tlic  tkull  «f  .ill  (he  Minn  of  Setli :  and  Eiam  alio  Ixconiei  ft 
ComiueBt"  A«runlin£  to  UeuL  xxaiil  4,  5,  ihe  fnoiinichy  and  i!w  Totsh  ate  Oi<  tiro 
l[rcat  (irta  of  Goti't  grace  to  Israel. 
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We  might  draw  contlusiora  with  regard  to  the  body  from  the  head : 
but  what  sort  of  an  idea  can  we  form  of  die  position  of  Samuel  ?  As  h* 
appears  in  these  chapters,  we  entirely  fail  to  dispose  of  him  in  any  of 
the  ategorics  aijplicabic  to  the  subjeci ;  he  is  not  a  jud^e,  not  a  priest, 
not  a  i)ro[jhet, — if  at  least  we  use  these  words  with  their  true  historical 
ig.  He  is  a  second  Moses  ?  Yes,  but  that  docs  not  tell  us  much. 
much  only  is  clear,  that  the  theocracy  is  arranged  on  quite  a  difTcicni 
footing  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  chat  it  amounts  to  a  falling 
Kwajr  into  heathenism  when  the  Israelites  place  a  Icing  at  their  head 
like  other  nations,  and  he  keeps  courtiers  and  ministers,  officers  and 
soldiers,  borse«  and  chariots.  It  is  accordingly  a  spiritual  comtniinity : 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  regent  placai  this  beyond  doubt.  Samuel 
admonishes  the  people  to  give  up  idolatry ;  he  presides  at  the  great  day 
of  repentance  at  Mizpeh,  which  forms  an  ejioch  in  the  sacred  history  ; 
and  Jehovah  can  refuse  nothing  to  his  prayers  and  cries  (xii.  17).  "God 
forbid,"  he  says  in  taking  leave  of  them  (sii.  »3).  "that  I  should  cease 
to  pny  for  )'ou  and  leach  you  the  good  way."  Such  is  his  position  :  and 
the  citizens  of  the  theocracy  have  the  correspond ini;  duly  of  cultivating 
the  worship  of  jchovah.and  not  withdrawing;  thcmsclvcsfrom  the  guidance 
of  the  representative  of  Deity.  They  do  not  need  to  trouble  thcnisch-es 
about  ttKans  for  warding  off  ihc  attacks  of  their  enemies ;  if  they  fas:  and 
pray,  and  give  up  their  sins,  Jehovah  hurls  hack  the  foe  with  His  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  so  long  as  they  are  pious  He  will  not  allow  their 
land  to  be  invaded.  .All  the  expenses  arc  then  naturaliv  superfluous  by 
which  a  people  usually  safeguanis  it  own  existence.  That  this  view  b 
unhistorical  is  self-evident ;  and  that  it  contradicts  the  genuine  tradition 
we  have  seen.  The  ancient  Ismeliies  did  not  build  a  church  first  of 
all :  what  they  built  first  wus  a  house  to  live  in,  and  tliey  rejoiced  not  a 
little  when  they  got  it  happily  roofed  over  (xl  15).  But  wu  have  still  to 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  idea  here  beforeus  can  only  have  arisen  in  an 
Age  which  had  no  knowledge  of  Israel  as  a  [teople  and  a  stalp,  and  which 
had  no  experience  of  the  real  conditions  of  existence  in  these  forme  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  oflspring  of  exilic  or  post-exilic  Judaism.  At 
that  lime  llie  nation  was  Iransfonnvd  into  a  religious  community,  whose 
nemben  were  at  liberty  to  concentrate  themselves  on  what  they  held 
to  be  the  great  business  of  life,  worship  and  religiousness,  because  the 
Chaldeans  or  the  Persians  had  relieved  them  of  all  care  for  worldly  con- 
cema.     At  that  time,  accordingly,  the  tlieocracy  txUUd^  and  it  is  from 
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tHat  time  that  it  is  tntnsponed  in  an  idealised  form  to  cariy  times.  The 
material  basis  on  which  tlie  theocracy  rcsicd  in  fact,  namely,  the 
foreign  domiuntion,  is  put  out  of  si^hi,  and  ii  is  counted  heathenism  m 
the  old  Israelites  thai  they  cured  for  the  external  conditions  of  ih^r 
nationftl  existence,  that  they  arc  a  people  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
and  seek  to  maintain  thcmsL'lves  as  such  with  the  we.-ipons  which  ire 
found  necessary  tn  the  worlca-day  world  It  nsturUty  never  cani«tn&) 
the  heads  of  these  cpigoni  to  conceive  that  tliei>olitical  organisation  and 
centralisation  which  the  monarchy  called  into  being  provided  the  hts* 
for  the  organisation  and  centralisation  of  the  worships  and  that  their 
church  was  merely  a  spiritualised  survival  of  the  nation.  What  Is  added 
to  Moses  is  taken  away  from  the  monarchy. 

One  more  point  has  to  be  noticed.  The  chapters  viu  viii.  x.  17  tc]. 
xii.  betray  a  close  relationship  with  Judges  xix.-xxi.,  not  only  by  their 
general  tendency,  but  by  a  geographical  detail  in  which  the  two  passages 
agree.  It  i»  only  here  that  Miipeh,  near  Jerusalem,  occurs  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  all  Israel ;  we  tlnd  no  further  mention  of  the  place  in  tbo 
whole  period  of  the  judges  and  the  kings.  Only  after  the  destlliaioa 
of  JenisaJcm  is  it  mentioned,  and  there  as  the  centre  of  the  new  Jewili 
community  instituted  by  the  Chaldeans  (Jcr.  si.  seq.)  as  the  substitute 
of  the  old  capital  It  appears  once  more,  and  in  a  similar  character,  in 
I  Mace  iii.  46  scq.  at  a  time  when  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Jews  could  not  gel  to  it  The  Mutpch  of 
judges  XX.,  I  Sam.  vii.  lo,  ts  pi^sbably  the  same  as  that  of  Jer.  xl  jcq^ 
and  intended  to  bo,  like  these,  in  place  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  legitimate 
sanctuary,  which,  however,  did  not  exist  at  that  early  time.  This  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  post-I>euteronomic  and  Jewish  origin  of  these  nana- 
lives,  but  at  the  same  time  an  indication  that,  with  every  inclination  to  toe 
views  of  the  Priestly  Code,  the  writer  yet  fiad  not  that  code  before  him. 
For  in  that  work  the  projection  of  Jerusalem  into  the  period  before 
Solomon  is  carried  out  in  quite  a  different  way  ;  the  tabernacle  Kndcis 
M  izpch  superfluous.  It  has  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  rite  uf  pouiii^ 
out  water  (i  Sam.  vil)  is  foreign  to  the  Priestly  Code. 

3.  The  relation  of  Saul  to  Samuel  is  a  subject  which  lervds  it 
readily  to  general  views,  and  the  development  of  the  tradition  is  visibi 
in  it  in  other  particulars  besides  tho^e  we  have  mentioned.     Taking  the 
view  of  I  Sam.  vil  viii.  xii.  ait  the  lower  limit,  the  narrative  ncaiesi  in 
character  is  the  story  about  Samuel  contained  in  an  insCEtiua  in  chap^  xiii* 
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After  Saul  is  made  Vingat  Gilgal  by  the  levy  with  which  he  relieved  Jabcsh. 
ht.-  selecLs  from  it  a  body  of  men  who  camp  with  him  and  Jonathan  at 
Gibcah  ftiid  the  neighbouring  Michmash  :  and  Jonathan,  by  killing  the 
officer  at  Gibeah,  gives  the  signal  for  battle  vr  ith  ihe  old  enemy  ofhis  race. 
The  Philistirxs  advance,  and  take  upa;>osition  toihe  north  of  Gibeah,  with 
only  a  deep  valley  between  them  and  the  Israelites.  But  Saul,  we  hear 
■U  at  once.  xiiL  7  (ci.  ver.  4)  was  yel  in  Gilgal,  and  wailed  Ke^'^n  days  for 
Samuel,  according  to  the  set  time  the  Uult  had  appointed  ;  hut  Samuel 
did  not  come,  and  the  warrioRi  began  to  scatter.  As  he  was  himself 
offering  the  sacrifice  without  which  no  campaign  could  be  commenced, 
Saniuel  arrived,  and  at  once  opened  upon  him.  Saul  defended  his  act 
with  great  force :  the  iKOple  were  scattering,  and  Samuel  had  not  come 
At  the  appointed  lime,  and  as  the  Philistines  had  advanced  close  up  to 
Gibeah,  he  hod  found  it  impossible  to  delay  longer,  and  hnd  offered  the 
sacrifice  in  order  to  advance  against  them.  To  all  this  Samuel's  only 
aMwer  was  :  "Thou  ha«  done  foolishly  ;  if  ihoii  liadst  kept  the  com- 
mandment of  Jehovah,  He  would  have  established  thy  kingdom  for  ever, 
but  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue  ;  Jehovah  has  sought  Him  a 
man  after  His  own  heart,  and  appointed  him  to  he  ruler  over  Hb  people, 
because  thou  hast  not  kept  ihai  which  Jehovah  commanded  thcc."  So 
be  said,  and  walked  oflf ;  but  Saul  went  with  the  army  from  Gilgal  to 
Gibeah.  At  Gibeah,  the  following  verse  (xiii.  iC)  goes  on,  abode  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  their  men,  when  the  I'hiiistines  encamped  in  Michmash. 
The  change  of  place  distinctly  shows  the  whole  passage  about  the 
meeting  of  the  king  with  the  prophet  at  Gilgal  (xiit.  7-15)  to  be  an  inser- 
tion by  a  later  hand  At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  Saul  is  at  Gibeah 
(»er.  «,  3),  and  the  Philistines  seek  him  there,  and  halt  ht/ore  the  place 
because  they  meet  with  resistance.  All  at  once,  at  ver.  7,  it  Is  assumed 
without  being  stated,  that  Saul  had  stayed  at  Gilgal  since  he  was  chosen 
kiitg  till  now,  and  had  only  now  advanced  from  there  against  the  Philb- 
lines  who  were  waiting  for  him  before  Gibeah,  Ver.  16,  however,  gives 
us  the  impression  thai  Saul  had  been  posted  at  Gibeah  with  hb  men  for 
some  time,  when  the  Philistines  took  up  their  camp  over  against  them, 
Only  in  this  way  is  justice  done  to  the  contrasted  p-iniciple  of  state 
(udtnttt)  and  inchoative  perfect  {casirametati  sunt).  And  in  the  sequel 
the  triumphant  continuation  of  the  story,  especially  in  chap,  xtv.,  shows 
no  indication  that  the  ominous  scene  in  Gilgal  weighed  on  the  mind  of 
Saul,  or  of  the  people,  or  of  the  hisioriatL 
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Accordinij;  to  xiii.  7-15,  Saul  is  to  wait  seven  da>'s  ibr  Sioiuelat 
(Jilg&I  Here  there  is  a  icrcicnce  to  x.  8,  where  the  &ccr  says  to  Ihe 
future  king,  "Thou  shall  go  down  before  mc  toCilg3l,atid  1  will  cmdc 
after  thcc  there  10  offer  sacri6ccs ;  seven  days  shall  Ihou  tany  till  I  come 
and  show  ihee  what  ihou  sholt  da"  This  verse  is  condemned  by  oUiei 
ar^^ments  than  its  connection  with  xii.  7-15.  Samuel's  object  at  ihilj 
point,  according  to  x.  1-7,  is  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  Benjaioite 
who  had  ^onc  forth  to  scelc  his  asses,  to  undenakc  the  high  calling  aa- 
noimcedtohim,  and  Lo  inspire  him  with  faith  andconfidence, — not  to  give 
him  unirttclliKiblc  directions  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  fint  when  he  hat 
actually  become  king,  and  how  long  he  has  to  wait  for  the  seer  at  GllgaL 
The  schoolmaster  tone  of  x.  8  is  particularly  out  of  place  after  the  preced- 
ing words  of  ver.  7,  that,  when  the  three  signs  have  come  to  pass,  Savl  it 
to  do  what  htKhand  fmds,  because  God  ik  with  him.  ThisisBurelyghiDg 
him  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  for  the  reason  that  God's  Spirit  it 
wurkirig  in  him.  which  '*  bloweth  where  it  Usieth,"and  suSers  no  ima- 
fisfcnce  from  any  authority.' 

This  insertion  is  based  on  an  older  account  of  the  breach  between 
Samuel  and  Saul  in  i  Sam.  xv.  Here  aEso  the  matter  of  dispute  b  a 
aacrificet  and  Gilgal  is  the  scene ;  and  this  alone  serves  to  explain  hov 
Gilgal  is  adhered  to  in  xlit.  7-15  in  spite  of  all  impossibility,  as  bcag 
the  right  and  necessary  place  for  the  occurrence.  Jehovah,  by  the 
mouth  of  Samuel,  commands  the  king  to  devote  the  Amalelciles  V> 
destruction  because  of  an  act  of  treachery  they  had  commiued  agaioit 
Israel  in  ancient  times,  and  to  spare  no  living  thing.  Saul  acconl' 
ingly  makes  war  on  the  Anialekitcs  and  defeats  them ;  but  he  don 
not  cany  out  the  proscription  entirely,  as  he  spares  the  best  of  ibdr 
catde  and  their  king  Agag,  whom  he  takes  prisoner.  At  Gilgal,  irhcie 
the  victory  is  celebrated  before  Jehovah,  he  is  called  10  account  icr 
this  by  Samuel,  and  states  that  he  intended  the  booty  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah.  His  statement,  however,  makes  no  impression.  "Behold, 
to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifire,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  tsms: 
behold,  rebellion   is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as 
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In  Gilgal  iti  chap.  xL  before  making  liim  (>a  tlierc  in  cliftp.  xtil.  Wchavr  sIicadyMCl 
XI.  11-14  tol>r  a  '■>"'  idHition;  [lieiiacne  of  Ssmudmuil  )i«  interpolated  in  xL  7, Wft 
In  fact  in  xi.  15  tht  p«opl«.  i>.,  the  irmy,  acli  i^utlcof  tixclf  even  in  our  prewnl  tcU. 
Ilcncc  il  faUevi  fclto,  I)m(  x.  8.  xiii.  J-IJ  arc  o)<ler  tiiui  vii.  viji.  x.  17  ftcq.  xu. 
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idoUlry  and  teraptiitn.  Because  thou  host  rejected  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
He  also  hath  rejected  thee."  The  king  acknowledges  hU  gu'itt,  and  tries 
to  pacify  Samuel ;  but  the  latter  turns  from  him  in  anger,  and  when 
Saul  lays  hold  of  him,  his  mantle  tears.  "  Jehovah  hath  torn  the  king- 
dom  of  Ismel  from  thee  this  day,  and  given  it  to  one  better  than  thee  ; 
and  the  Truthful  One  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent ;  for  ICe  is  not  a 
man,  that  He  should  rcpcnL"  Yet  at  Saul's  entreaty  ihat  he  would  at 
least  not  refuse  to  honour  him  before  the  people.  Samuel  takc»  pan  in 
■■h  lacrilice,  and  even  begins  it  by  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before 
^Btovah.  llien  they  part,  nnvcr  tu  see  each  other  again  ;  but  Samud 
moiims  tat  SauI,  that  Jehovah  had  repented  of  harinf;  made  him  Vvr% 
over  Jsiael.  There  is  another  narrative  intimately  connected  with  this  | 
one  in  subjeet  and  treatment,  thought  and  expression,  namely,  lhat  of  the 
■ilcb  of  Endor.  When  Saul,  shortly  before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell, 
surveyed  the  hostile  army,  he  was  seized  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He 
inquired  of  Jehovah,  but  received  no  answer,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  hy 
the  cphod,  nor  by  prophets.  In  his  extremity  he  was  driven  into  the 
amis  of  a  black  art  which  \\c  had  formerly  persecuted  and  sought  to 
extirpate.  By  night  and  in  disguise,  with  two  cumj^anions,  he  suuglit 
gut  a  woman  at  Endor  who  practised  the  raising  of  the  dead,  and  after 
reassuring  her  with  regard  to  the  mortal  danger  connected  with  the 
practice  of  her  ait,  he  bade  her  call  up  Samuel.  She,  on  seeing  the  spirit 
ascending,  at  once  perceives  that  the  man  he  had  come  up  to  converse 
with  is  the  king  himself;  she  cries  out  loud,  but  allows  herself  to  be 
reassured,  and  describes  ihc  appearance  of  the  dead  person.  Saul  does 
not  see  him,  only  hears  him  speak.  "  Why  host  thou  disquieted  me, 
to  bring  me  up?  Jehovah  docth  to  ihoc  as  He  spake  by  mc :  He  rends 
the  kingdom  out  of  thy  harKi,  and  gives  it  to  another,  because  thou 
ubcyed&t  not  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  nor  cxccutcdst  His  &erce  wralh  upon 
AnsUek ;  to-monow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me,  and  Jehovah 
also  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 
.\i  these  words  Saul  fnlLs  all  his  length  on  the  ground.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  aJl  the  day  before  and  alt  night ;  he  is  with  difficulty  induced  to 
lake  some  food  :  then  he  rises  up  with  his  men  to  go  and  meet  his  fate 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  3-15). 

Comparing  with  thi^  original  the  copy  in  xiii.  7-15.  ^c  arc  struck,  in 
the  An>t  place,  with  the  placing  of  the  rupture  so  much  earlier.  Scarccljf 
IS  Saul  made  king  when  he  is  deposed,  on  the  Epoi,  at  Uilgal.     And  for 
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what  reason  ?  Samuel  has  fixed,  in  a  purely  aihitrary  fashion*  the  tins 
he  is  to  wait,  and  Saul  vx\\»,  and  makes  airangcments  for  depaitiite 
only  when  the  time  has  run  out,  ahhough  the  nc«l  is  piessing :  and 
(or  this  he  is  rejected  !  It  is  clear  that  Samuel  has  from  the  fotfeb 
towards  him  a$  a  legitimate  prince  feels  lo  a  usurper ;  he  has  antnged 
BO  as  to  find  an  occasion  to  show  unmistakabljr  where  they  both  sund. 
Strictly  speaking  he  did  not  find  the  occasion,  Saul  havtng  oteenvd 
the  ap[)ointcd  time ;  but  tlie  uptniun  is  present,  though  unexpressed, 
that  the  king  was  not  entitled  to  sacrifice,  cither  before  the  expiry  o' 
the  seven  days  or  at  any  time :  his  sacrificing  is  rcgaidcd  -as  saotikge. 
And  thus  the  autonomous  theocracy  stands  all  at  once  before  our  tydi 
which  no  one  thought  of  before  EtekieL  We  arc  rcrainded  of  thettofia 
of  Joash  and  Uiriah  in  the  Chronicles.  The  incidents  in  i  Saui.  rr. 
;cxvlti,  are  similar,  but  the  spirit  ^f  the  narrative  is  different  and  nion 
antique.  The  rejection  does  not  come  here  with  such  mad  haste,  and 
we  do  not  get  the  impression  that  Samuel  is  gl.id  of  the  Dp;x]rtnnit7  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  king.  On  the  contrai)',  he  honours  him  befar 
'the  people,  he  mourns  that  Jehovah  has  rejected  him  ;  andSauL  who 
never  a^aln  sees  him  alive,  turns  to  him  dead  in  the  hour  of  his  or 
trcmity,  and  docs  not  regard  him  as  his  implacable  enemy.  Again,  i* 
ihe  former  case  the  king^'s  offence  is  that  he  ha-s  too  low  an  esdniate  of 
the  sacredness  of  sacrifice,  and  fails  to  regard  the  altar  as  uiupproadh 
able  to  the  laity  :  while  in  the  latter  case  he  is  reproached  with  attacbwj 
to  sacrifice  fiirtoo  high  a  value.  In  the  former  case,  in  fine,  the  Deity  and 
the  representative  of  the  Deity  act  with  absolute  cnprice.  coivfrort  nifn 
stiffly  with  commands  of  incredible  smnllness,  and  chailcDge  tbem  li> 
opposition ;  in  the  latter,  the  conduct  of  Samuel  is  not  (supposing  it ' 
have  been  the  custom  to  devote  enemies  to  destruction)  unbteU^b 
nor  his  demeanour  devoid  of  natural  spirit;  he  appeals  not  to  an  ii 
sible  position,  but  to  the  manifest  truth  that  obedience  is  better 
the  (at  of  rams. 

Not  that  chaps,  xv.  and  xxviti.  belong  to  the  origiaal  growth  of  tlu 
tradition.     In  the  case  of  axviil  3-25  it  is  easy  Eo  show  the  inseiVM- 
ihe  thread  of  xaviii  t,  9,  coming  from  chapL  xwii.  is  continued  at  xxir  1 
According  to  xxviii.  4  the  I'hiti&tines  have  advanced  as  far  as  Sht 
in  Jezreel;  in  xxix.  t  they  are  only  at  Aphek  in  Sharon,  and  they< 
rot  go  on  to  Jczrccl  till  xxix.  11.     To  prove  an  insertion  inlhe  c«ei 
chap.  XV.  we  might  point  lo  the  tact  that  there  is  a  direct  conocctic 
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between  iriv.  59  stid  xvi.  14;  but  this  must  be  proved  BomewhM  cir- 
cumstantully.  Lei  it  suffice,  then,  to  say  that  tn  the  preceding  nairative 
il's  histury,  the  war  with  the  Amalckitcs  ap|)uaT<>  in  quite  a  dtlTereiu 
^ix.  1-1L  16,  xi.  xiiL  xiv. ;  cf.  ^so  Num.  xxiv.  7).  Tlic  occasion 
0/  it,  according  to  xiv.  48,  lay  in  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  the  object 
was  the  very  pr&clicil  one  of  "saving  Israel  out  of  the  hands  oflhcm 
that  spoiled  thcni."  Thctc  is  nothing  hccc  to  surest  that  the  cam- 
pus was  undertaken  in  consequence  cf  a  religious  comreiaod, 
to  punish  llie  Amalekites  for  an  offence  over  which  long  ages  had 
pAued,  and  infonnaiion  about  which  could  only  be  gathered  from 
historical  books  dealing  with  the  age  of  Moses.  Both  the  narratives, 
■^pp.  XV.  as  veil  as  chaji.  xxviii.,  are  preludes  of  events  afterwards  to 
H^qxn.  At  chap^  xvL  David  appears  upon  the  scene;  lie  is  thence- 
forth the  principal  person  of  the  moiy,  and  thrusts  Saul  on  one  side. 
Chap,  KV,  is  the  prophetic  introduction  to  this  change.  The  fact  bad 
been  banded  down  that  Saul  was  chosen  by  Jehovah  10  be  king.  How 
iHW  it  possible  that  in  spite  of  this  his  rule  had  no  continuani:c  P 
Jehovah,  who  as  a  rule  does  not  change  His  mind,  vnus  mistaken  in 
hjia  i  and  tialnue),  who  called  the  king,  had  now  to  his  great  sorrow  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  rejection  against  him,  lite  occasion  os 
■hich  he  does  this  is  evidently  historical,  namely,  tlie  festti-il  of  victory 
u  Giigal,  at  which  the  captured  leader  of  the  .Amnlekiics  was  oflered 
1^  BS  the  pcincipal  victim.  The  sacrifice  of  .'Vgag  being  quite  repugnant 
to  later  custom,  it  was  sought  to  account  for  tt  by  saying  that  Saul 
spared  the  king,  but  Jehovah  required  his  death,  and  caused  him  to 
be  hewn  in  pioxs  at  ihc  altar  by  Samuel.  The  rest  could  easily  be 
s{run  out  of  this  :  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  how.  Chapb  xxviil,  again, 
tsrC'atedto  chap.  xv.  as  the  second  step  to  the  first.  No  proof  is  wanted 
10  show  thai  this  is  the  prophetic  shadow  cast  before  the  fall  of  Saul  in 
his  bst  light  with  ihe  I'hilistincs.  His  turning  to  the  witch  to  call  up 
to  him  the  departed  Samuel  suggests  in  the  most  powerful  way  his 
coaditioa  of  (iod-forsakenness  since  Samuel  turned  away  from  him. 
And,  to  coticlude— the  general  colouring  of  the  hostile  relation  between 
Saul  and  Samuel  b  borrowed  from  the  actual  relations  which  must 
have  come  to  subsist  between  the  prophets  and  the  kings,  particularly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiv.  7).  In  ihcir  ucatmcnt  of 
this  rcUtJon  our  narratives  manifciitly  take  up  the  prophetic  position  ; 
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and  (he  doctrinn!  ideas  of  which  they  are  made  the  vehicles  doHj 
show  them  to  be  projihetic  conceptions. 

4.  David  is  ihe  (iret  hero  of  Judah  whom  we  meet  with  ;  and  he  11 
once  throws  all  otliets  into  the  shade.  His  acts  are  narrated  to  at  in 
two  detailed  and  connected  works  which  are  mutually  complcmenttry 
The  (int  of  these  is  contained  in  i  Sam.  xiv.  51-2  Sam.  viil  18,  «ik) 
in  it  we  are  circumstantially  infonncd  how  David  rose  to  the  throne. 
There  follows  his  principal  achievement  as  king,  the  humiliation  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  foundation  of  Jcrusctlem,  the  work  concluding  «ilh 
a  short  notice  of  other  remarkable  circumstances.  This  narrative  ii 
preserved  to  tis  complete,  only  not  in  the  earliest  form,  but  with  many 
interruptions  and  alterations.  The  second  work,  }  Sam.  iiL^a  Kings 
ii.  is  mutilated  at  its  commencement,  but  otherwise  almost  completely 
intact,  if  2  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv.  be  removed.  It  tells  chiefly  of  the  occur- 
rences at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  in  the  later  years  of  the  king,  asA 
carefully  traces  the  steps  by  which  Solomon,  whose  birth,  with  its  attearf- 
ant  circumstances,  is  narrated  at  the  ouiset,  reached  the  throne  over  the 
heads  of  his  brothers  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  who  stood 
before  him.  Both  works  are  marked  by  an  c^wntially  historical  char- 
acter. The  ircatmem  is  much  more  detailed,  while  not  nearly  » 
poetical  as  in  the  history  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  ix,  scq.).  There  are  n» 
exafrgeraiions,  such  as  xiv.  46  seq.  The  second  is  the  better  work  of 
the  two,  and  frequently  affords  us  a  glance  into  the  very  heart  of  events, 
showing  us  the  natural  occasions  and  human  motives  which  gave  riieio 
the  different  actions.  The  |K)int  of  view  is,  however,  the  narrow  one  of 
Jerusalem;  fur  example,  the  real  reasons  of  the  revolt  of  the  men  of 
judah  under  Absalom  ore  scarcely  even  hinted  at.  The  leading  5Mt>' 
ment  of  the  writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  enthusiasm  for  David,  but 
hiit  weaknesses  are  not  concealed  ;  the  relations  prevailing  at  his  court. 
far  from  edifying  as  they  are,  are  faithfully  reported,  and  the  palace 
intri^e  which  placed  Solomun  ujxin  the  throne  is  narrated  with  a  naivcic 
which  is  almost  malicious.  The  first  work  (i  Sam.  xvl-a  Sam.  viil) 
giices  a  less  circumstantial  narrative,  but  follows  the  thread  of  evctiis 
not  less  conscientiously,  and  is  ba.scd  on  information  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  second.  The  author's  partisaniihip  is  more  noticeable,  as  be 
follows  the  style  of  a  biographer,  and  makes  David  the  hero  of  the  history 
from  his  very  first  appearance,  although  king  Saul  is  the  ruling  ai*tJ 
motive  power  in  it     But  Judaistic  leanings  were  unavoidable,  and  thi 
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have  not  gone  so  &r  as  to  tramfom)  ihc  fncti,  nor  indeed  opcratcH  in  a. 
dilTcrcni  way  or  to  n  greater  degree  here  thu,n  local  inieresl  in  the  tribal 
hero,  which  is  always  the  earliest  motive  fur  narnition,  has  done  in 
other  cases.  Thi»  pcaise  applies  to  i  Sam.  xvi.  scq.,  however,  only  so 
fiir  as  its  original  form  ^;oc$.  It  is  difTtrcnt  with  the  insertions,  here 
very  numerous,  which  have  crept  into  (he  older  connection,  or  rejtlaced 
a  genuine  piece  of  the  old  Mory  with  a  newer  edition  of  it.  In  thcw 
the  tendency  to  idealise  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Judah  has  worked 
creatively,  and  here  we  find  rich  materials  for  the  histor)-  of  the  tradition. 
in  the  rude  style  in  which  alone  it  is  possible  as  yet  lo  construct  that 
history.  The  hcginnins  of  the  fir^t  work  especially  Ls  overgrown  with 
later  legendary  foTination». 

David,  luiown  as  a  man  of  courage  and  prudence,  and  of  a  skilful 
tet^e,  and  recommended,  moreover,  by  his  skill  on  the  harp,  came 
to  the  king's  court  and  became  his  armour-bearer  (xvt.  14—33). 
He  so  approved  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines  that  Saul 
advanced  him  step  after  step,  and  gave  him  his  d.tugfiter  in  marriage 
(rviiL  6  Mq.)i  But  the  success  and  fame  of  the  man  of  Judati  filled. 
Saul  with  jcalou5>',  and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  frenzy  (to  which  x.  10  also 
shovrs  him  to  have  been  subject)  he  threw  his  javelin  at  David,  who 
was  seeking  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  hy  his  playing  (xix.  S-io). 
David  agreed  with  Jonathan  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  absent 
himself,  but  this  ot^ly  confirmed  the  king's  suspicions,  which  prompted 
him  to  destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  because  iheir  head  had  provided 
David  with  food  and  consulted  the  oracle  for  him  (sxL  3-7,  zxii.  6- 
jj).  The  fugitive  himself  Saul  failed  to  lay  hands  on:  he  gathered 
round  him  his  own  family  and  other  desperate  men,  and  became  their 
leader  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  {xxiL  1-5,  xxiii  1-13,  xzr.  a  seq.). 
To  escape  the  repeated  pcnsenttions  of  Saul,  he  at  length  passed  over 
to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  received  the  town  of  Ziklag  in 
Judah  as  a  lief  from  the  hands  of  the  prince  Achish  (xxviL  1  acq.). 

Such  is  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  David  according  to  the 
simple  thread  of  the  old  narrative.  'I'he  first  accretion  we  notice  is  the 
l^end  of  the  encounter  of  the  shepherd  boy  with  Goliath  (aviL  i- 
xviiL  5),  which  is  involved  in  contradiction  both  with  what  goes  before 
arwl  with  what  follows  iL  According  to  xvl  14-J3.  D*»id,  when  he 
fint  came  in  contact  with  Saul,  was  no  raw  lad,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
war,  but  "a  mighty  valiant  man,  skilful  in  speech,  and  of  a  goodly 
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presence  ; "  snd  according  to  xvlii.  6  the  women  sang  at  the  victorion 
rclum  of  the  army,  "  Saul  has  »Iain  liis  l)iou!tands  of  the  rhiluiincs,  and 
David  Ills  tens  of  thousands,"  so  (bat  the  lalicr  was  the  leader  of  Israel 
beside  the  king,  a«d  a  proved  and  well-known  man-  Evidently  some- 
thing of  a  different  nature  must  originally  have  stood  between  Jrvi.  jj 
and  xviii.  6.  Now  the  fate  of  the  siory  of  Goliath  (xvii,  i-xviii.  \) 
involves  that  of  the  story  of  the  anointing  of  David  (xvi.  i- 13),  which  it 
dependent  on  it  (xvi.  13,  zvii.  43);  and,  as  we  have  already  decided 
that  chap.  xr.  is  a  secondary  production,  xiv,  51  joins  on  at  once  to 
xvi.  14.  In  xviii.  6  seq.,  where  we  are  told  of  the  origin  otf  Saul'i 
jealousy,  several  of  the  worst  additions  and  interruptions  arc  wanttng  in 
the  IJ(X,  especially  the  first  throwing  of  the  javelin  (xviii.  9-1 1)  and  tie 
betrothal  to  Mcrab  (xviii,  17-19).  The  iiiKrtions  are  most  varied  aw) 
confusing  in  the  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  hostility  of  Saul  and  of 
David's  (tight  (chaps,  six.  xx).  Chap.  xix.  1-7,  a  pointless  and  aitificial 
passage,  betrays  its  later  origin  by  its  acquaintance  with  chap,  xvii.; 
xviil  39a  (LXX)  is  continued  at  xix.  8.  After  Saul's  speor-catt  Darid. 
takes  flight  for  the  lirst  time,  but  at  ver.  11  he  is  still  ai  borne,  and 
makes  his  escape  the  second  time  with  thcBidurfeimniDeaniiicetgaiog 
Samuel  at  Ramah,  but  toappearin  chap.  xx.  at  Gibcahas  before. 
king  remarks  his  absence  from  tabic ;  Jonathan  assures  him  tA  hiS'i 
father's  favour,  which,  however,  David  doubts,  though  be  has  M 
distinct  evidence  to  the  conlrary.  When  quite  certain  of  the  deadlf 
hatred  of  the  king,  Oavid  takes  flight  in  earnest ;  in  chap.  xxi.  seq.  we 
find  him  at  Nob  on  his  way  to  Judah,  but  at  xxi.  10  he  goes  a«a]i 
afresh  from  the  fnce  of  SauL  It  is  evident  that  in  reality  and  in  die 
original  narrative  the  flight  took  place  only  once,  and  that  it  roust  frtw 
the  first  have  been  directed  10  the  place  of  refuge,  i.t.^  to  Judah.  This 
is  enough  to  dispose  of  xix.  11-24:  the  twentieth  chapter  is  impossible 
in  the  (xinncction,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  and  in  chajit  xxi,  verses S- 
10  and  ii-t6  must  be  Left  out.  In  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
freebooter  life  of  David,  chaps,  xxiii  -xxvii.,  considerable  pieces  have  ■ 
been  added  \  xxvii.  ;-i  2  of  course  is  one ;  but  also  the  eocounten  of 
L>avid  with  his  pursuers.  There  are  two  versions  :  the  one,  xxvl  t-as, 
is  placed  before  chap  xxvii.  on  account  of  ver  19  ;  the  other,  xxUi.  14-  I 
xxiv.  13,  ifi  placed  before  cha|),  xxv.  to  avoid  too  near  a  coDtan. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  verbal  coincidence  between  the  two^  and  we 
are  entitled  to  regard  the  shorter  and  more  pointed  version  (ch^  xxvi.) 
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B«  the  basis.  But  the  sequence  (xxvi.  95,  xxvti.  i)  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  that  chapt  xxvi.  does  not  belong  to  the  otigina)  tradition.  1'hc 
process  oi* insening  the  addiiions  naturally  was  not  completed  without 
<ll  sorts  of  editorial  changes  in  the  older  materials,  «.f.,  xvi  14. 

Though  proceeding  from  the  same  root,  these  offshoots  arc  by  no 
means  of  the  Kimc  nature,  noi  do  they  ill  belong  to  the  same  stage  of 
the  process.  Some  of  them  are  popular  I^ends  and  unconscious 
iictions.  Of  this  nature  is  the  story  of  MichAl,  who  takes  the  part  of 
her  husband  against  her  father,  lets  him  down  in  (he  evening  with  a 
rope  through  the  window,  detains  the  spies  for  a  time  by  saying  that 
David  is  sick,  and  then  shows  them  the  household  god  which  she  has 
arranged  on  the  bed  and  covered  with  the  counterpane  (xix.  ii-i7)* 
The  scenes  in  which  Saul  and  David  meet  are  of  a  somewhat  dif^TFent 
colour,  yet  we  notice  thai  the  conviction  that  the  latter  is  the  kin;;  of 
ibc  future  docs  no:  inierfere  with  the  recognition  of  the  former  as  the 
king  Je  /Mtif  and  the  anointed  of  Jetiovah ;  Saul  too  appears  not 
wicked,  but  blinded.  The  secondary  vcrsioo  (xxiil  14  seq.)  contains 
(not  to  speak  of  the  distinctly  later  insertion  between  ver.  ts  and 
19),  in  addition  to  the  touching  features  of  the  story,  a  good-natured 
jest,  telling  how  the  two  played  hidc-andseck  round  a  hill,  which 
look  iu  oame  from  the  circumstance.  These  stories  present  cenain 
marks  which  scn'c  10  fix  their  date  in  the  history  of  the  religion: 
one  u,  that  the  image  in  David's  house  is  spoken  of  quite  simply ; 
another,  the  exjncssLon  in  xxvi.  19,  '•  If  Jehovah  have  stirred  thee  up 
against  me,  let  Him  accept  an  offering,  bui  if  it  be  men,  cursed  be  they 
before  Jehovah,  because  they  have  driven  ine  out  this  day  from  the 
Icllowship  in  the  land  of  Jehovah,  and  obliged  me  to  serve  other  gods." 
It  is  perhaps  not  by  mere  chance  that  this  speech  is  wanting  in  the 
parallel  version,  and  that  there  is  added  in  place  of  it  a  formal  act 
of  recognition  which  Saul  pays  at  the  end  to  his  destined  successor. 
As  for  the  story  oc  Goliath,  it  is  also  quite  aitless.  but  iu  religious 
colouring  is  much  more  marked.  The  sj»eech  with  which  David  goes 
to  meet  the  giant  is  characteristic  on  this  side  (xvil  4scq.):  "Thou 
contest  to  mc  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear,  but  1  come  unto  thee  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  ^rhom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  Hc 
deliver  thee  into  mine  hand,  that  all  the  earth  niay  know  th.it  there 
U  a  God  in  Israel,  and  that  this  assembly  (^ripn=  Israel)  may  know 
that  Jehovah  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear,  for  the  battle  is  His.^ 
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This  approaches  to  the  religious  Uinguagc  of  the  ixHt-Deutefonocntc 
time.  According  to  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  Goliath  of  Gaih,  whose  spcaiiittfi 
was  as  thick  as  a  weaver's  beotn,^  fought  in  the  wars,  not  in  Saul's  tiriK; 
but  in  tha.1  of  his  successor,  and  was  killed,  not  bjr  a  shepherd  bo^  bai 
by  a  warrior  of  Hethlchcm  named  Blhanan. 

The  theme  of  Ihivid  and  Jonathan  has  no  doubt  a  historical  ban 
but  for  us  it  is  found  only  in  second-hand  versions.  The  stoiy  oftlu 
farewell  (chap,  xz.)  must  be  placed  in  this  category.  Vet  it  appeanta 
point  back  to  an  earlier  basis,  and  the  earlier  story  may  very  possihl; 
have  belonged  to  the  connection  of  the  original  work.  For  the  shootinjl 
of  the  arrow  could  only  have  a  meaning  if  it  was  impossible  for  the  two 
friends  to  have  an  inier\-iew.  But  as  the  story  goes,  they  come  tosetha 
and  speak  out  freely  what  they  have  in  their  hearts,  and  so  the  dmab 
signal  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  unintelligible  and  meaningless.  But 
if  the  most  characteristic  trail  of  the  whole  stor>'  docs  not  iit  into  it  asil 
now  stands,  that  is  just  saying  that  the  story  has  not  come  down  U)  « 
in  its  true  form.  Originally  Jonathan  only  discharged  the  arrow,  ««l 
called  to  his  boy  where  it  lay  ;  and  David,  hid  in  the  neighbourhood  ti 
the  shooting  range,  heard  in  the  caSl  to  the  boy  the  preconcerted  agnsL 
In  calling  that  the  arrow  was  nearer  him  or  beyond  him,  Joiuihan  ni 
ap|>arently  telUng  the  boy,  but  in  rc-ality  telling  his  friend,  to  cone 
towards  him  or  go  farther  away  from  him.  The  latter  was  the  cne* 
and  if  so,  the  friends  could  not  enter  into  conversation ;  the  tearU 
farewell  then  disappears,  and  the  sentimental  speeches  spoken  belneil 
in  the  same  style,  in  which  Jonathan  %'irtuatly  admits  that  his  faihct 
is  liglit,  and  yet  decidedly  espouses  David's  cause,  disregarding  the  (Kt 
that  David  will  deprive  him  of  bis  inheritance* 


'  Tbi*  GxpicHioii  (iccurii  in  i  Sam.  xvii.,  knJ  hUuwslhls  legend  to  \ik  depeDJoit  <■' 
)  Sam.  xiL  xiiii.,  a  cotlKiion  nf  sncciioiet  aboui  hcroc>  from  ihc  Philiuine  vmcf 
Dnviil  in  llie  getiniiie  *hoit  [tnpular  vtfle.    Cr.,  011  t  Chton.  xii.,  lupra,  p.  17}. 

'  Only  in  a<i«  direction  Ate*  h«  *et  llmrtt  ti>  hii  Mlf-d«niAl  i  h«  in&l(««  th«  brut 
ki(i|t  MlsmnlrpromiK  tu!>paTehiif*in>l]r.  llcramanifMtaitsciran  intemtbdoVI 
to  the  llnKof  tticnairalor.  The  onental  custom  accordiriE  lo  which  the  new  nilcr 
ciiirjiam  the  preccdini*  dynatiy,  wax  nnc  lytiieiniiticail)-  cartird  out  hy  I>i*id,  tnil  \ 
»pecial  eiception  was  made  in  favour  of  a  ton  left  by  Jonathan.  "  All  my  faihet't 
Iioiue,"«ay»  Meribaal  (3  Sim.  six.  aS),  "wcie  dead  mon  l>cfoi«  ny  \mi  the  ki*^ 
yci  thou  didst  tet  tnt  at  thy  table  :  what  i iclit  have  1  ilteieroie  yet  to  conplaia  mU 
the  kiTiE  (ewn  attoul  iiijiiitioe)?"  Now  thi*  sun  nf  Jonnthan  wa»  ibeflnceitoroTa 
jFiutalem  family  wliich  (lourlihed  till  after  the  exile.  Older  train  in  1  San.  ix.  aw 
iha  inijiotlance  ailache>l  to  ihe  new  moon,  thefiiiiily  ucniice  ai  Beihlehen,  petha^ 
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ChapL  xviii.  6  seq.  mnnifesK  tendency  in  a  bnd  sense,  even  apart 
Cmni  the  additions  of  the  MASorecic  text.  Here  Saul's  enmity  3gatn<it 
David  is  carried  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  their  relations  together, 
and  even  his  fiiendihip  is  represented  as  dissembled  hatred.  All  the 
honours  with  which  the  king  covets  his  armour-bearer  arc  interpreted 
as  practices  to  get  rid  of  htm.  He  makes  him  his  son-in-law  in  order 
to  expose  him  to  deadly  danger  in  his  efforts  to  piocure  the  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines  wltich  were  the  price  of  the  daughter.  The 
connection  cannot  dispense  with  xviiL  6  scq  ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  venomous  way  of  interpreting  the  £icls  is  a 
mark  of  later  revision  For  Saul  here  practises  his  perfidies  with  the 
cognisance  of  his  servants,  who  must  theriffore  have  been  well  aware  of 
his  disposition  towards  David  ;  but  the  old  narrator  proceeds  on  the 
opposite  assumption,  that  his  hatred  appeared  all  at  once,  and  that 
Uavid  had  been  held  by  all  up  to  that  time  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
favourite  servants:  cf.  xxu  s-xxii.  14  seq.,  not  to  speak  of  chap.  x-x. 
Aod  this  alone  agrees  with  the  nature  of  Saul  as  it  is  everywhere 
described  to  us. 

It  is  a  characteristic  circumstance  that  the  corruption  of  the  tradition 
is  greatest  in  those  narratives  in  which  Samuel  enters  into  the  historj' 
of  David.  There  are  two  insertions  of  this  kind.  According  to  xix. 
iS-24  David  flees  to  the  old  man  at  Kamah,  where  the  school  of  the 
prophets  is;  Saul  sends  messengers  to  take  him,  but  these,  when  they 
come  near  Samuel  and  ace  him  in  command  of  a  troop  of  ecstatic 
enthusiasts,  are  seized  by  the  frenzy  like  the  rest.  The  second  set  of 
messengers  whom  Saul  sends,  and  the  third,  fare  no  better ;  and  Saul 
h«i  at  last  to  come  himaclf.  But  be  also  b  drawn  into  the  vortex,  tears 
off  his  clothes  and  dances  before  Samuel  and  David,  the  only  self- 
possessed  spectators  of  the  harchantic  company,  till  he  falls  down  ; 
and  he  lies  naked  as  he  is  a  whole  day  and  a  whole  night  upon  the 
ground — whence  the  proverb,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?" 
But  that  David  when  he  fled,  fled  in  earnest  and  went  in  the  direction 
of  Judah,  instead  of  amusing  himself  by  going  first  towards  the  nonh, 
is  perfectly  evident,  as  much  so  as  that  it  ia  a  serious  abuse  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  make  it  serve  ends  which  arc  foreign  to  its  nature,  and 
turn  it  into  a  mere  insiruiueat  for  the  [personal  safety  of  David,  who  had 

ihc  itoM^xjt    piCi  which  appears  lu  have  implied  Mmdhing  incamiitent  with  lattr 
onhodoKjr,  the  name  ticin£  in  twu  [lutAgn  10  liiidulaiiy  coirujilcij. 
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no  need  whatever  lo  wait  for  Saul  at  Racnah  to  play  hJm  a  trick  there. 
The  [Hrrative,  which  is  unknown  to  the  author  of  xv.  35,  arose  out  d 
the  proverb  which  is  quoted  in  it,  bvi  this  receives  elseKhere  (x.  is)  1 
much  more  wonhy  interpretation.  Wc  can  scarcely  avoid  the  suipicioo 
that  what  we  have  before  us  here  is  a  pious  caricature  ;  the  point  on 
be  nothing  but  Samuel's  and  Davjil's  enjoyment  of  the  disgrace  ofth* 
naked  king.  For  the  general  histor)-  or  the  tradition  the  most  intereitial 
circumstance  is  that  Samuel  has  here  become  the  head  of  a  jchool  «/ 
prophets  and  the  leader  of  their  exerciies.  In  the  original  view  of  the 
matter  (chaps,  ix.  x.)  he  appears  alone  and  iiidet«ndent,  and  has  nothieg 
lo  do  with  the  companies  of  the  ecsiaiics,  tlie  Nebiim.  He  is  a  ftS^a 
iccr,  not  a  Na6i  or  prophet.  True,  it  is  asserted  in  the  gloss,  ii.  9.  th»i 
the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing,  that  what  is  now  called  AiiA'wa* 
formerly  called  /fffk.  Bui  that  ii  scarcely  quite  correct.  The  lutbor 
of  ix.  X.  knows  the  name  Nabt  very  well  too,  but  he  never  applies  it  to 
SamUgl ;  he  only  u^es  it,  in  ihc  plural,  of  the  Itoops  of  Jehovah— 
intoxicated  detTishes.  He  gives  it  quite  a  different  meanit^  from  fi«i% 
and  also  quite  a.  difTerent  me.ining  from  that  in  which  Isauh  ani 
Jertmiah  use  the  word  AVA/.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  "ii*- 
tinctions  i%$t  on  a  historical  basis,  and  only  gradually  melted  away  io 
later  times :  so  that  Samuel  the  seer  need  not  be  degraded  into  one  of 
the  flagellants. 

David's  flight  to  Samuel  presupposes  some  previous  rdatton  to  bin^ 
and  xix.  iS  seq.  seems  to  point  back  to  xvL  i-ij.  In  ihii  pkce 
David's  career  begins  with  his  being  anointed  king  in  Saul's  pbce  H 
Jehovah's  command,  when  a  mere  sheplierd  boy,  who  was  not  even 
counted  in  the  family  he  belonged  to.  But  in  the  sequel  no  one  koowt 
anything  about  this.  Even  in  the  story  of  Goliath  {which  in  «"« 
respects  harmonizes  better  with  xvi.  1-13  than  any  other  piece)  the 
ilder  brothers,  here  three,  not  seven,  know  nothing  of  the  anoiotiiig 
the  youngest,  although  they  were  present  and  heard  their  o<m 
claims  discussed  (xvii.  38).  In  the  stories  of  David's  [jersecuiioo  afcw 
chap.  Kxiv.  xxvi,,  Saul  alone  is  ihc  sacred  |)crson,  the  anointed  of 
Jehovah,  not  David.  A  belief  that  David  is  chosen  for  high  thin^  fa? 
(jod  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  an  anointing  which  baa  already 
taken  place  in  fact.     And  if  consequent  and  antecedent  be  inseparable. 
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w«  must  remember  hov,  According  lo  xv.  35,  Samuel  not  only  with- 
draws himseir  from  Saul  tiU  his  death,  but  also  fccls  grieved  for  him 
til)  bis  denth.  It  is  a  hanti  transition  from  xv.  35  :  "Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul  till  the  dajr  of  his  ileath,  because  he  mourned  over 
him,"  lo  xvi.  i  :  "and  Jehovah  spaVe  to  him,  How  long  wilt  ihou 
mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  1  b&ve  rcjccicd  him  ?  "  But  it  apj>ears  clettrljr 
that  the  appointment  of  the  successor  was  connected  with,  and  a  con- 
sequence of,  the  ilevoi^ti<»i  of  the  predecessor. 

The  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  a  at  the  same  thne  the  set-off  to 
the  anointing  of  Satll  b>-  Samuel.  This  is  clearly  seen  on  compafing 
X.  6,  xi  6.  "and  the  Spirit  of  God  leapt  upon  Saul,"  with  xvi.  rj,  14, 
"and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  leapt  upon  David,  and  ii  depaneil  from 
SauL"  In  the  former  case  the  inspiration  it  a  momentary  foaming 
over,  in  the  latter  (the  kaptng  notwithstanding)  it  is  a  permanent 
property  ;  and  this  difference  atone  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  where  the 
onglnal  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  where  the  imitation.  Saul  alonei 
Mooiding  to  (he  old  tradition,  was  made  king  in  a  divine,  i,g.  an  over- 
powcriitg  and  ideal  mliinet :  David  was  made  king  in  a  tedious  human 
way,  and  after  many  intermediate  stages.  Of  Saul  alone  was  it  originally 
told  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Rpirit  with  which  he,  unelectcd  as 
be  was,  summoned  the  levy  of  Israel,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  defeated 
tbe  Ammonites,  and  became  kin^,  was  quietly  prepared  by  an  old  seer, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  his  great  calling,  and  filled  him  with  coniidencc 
in  himself  by  secretly  anointing  him  in  the  name  of  jchorah.  All  that 
was  known  of  David  was  how  by  his  own  energy  he  raised  himself  from 
a  soldier  to  be  the  leader  of  a  band,  from  that  to  be  the  vassal  prince, 
under  the  Philisiinca,  of  ^klag  and  Judah,  and  from  a  vassal  prince  to 
be  the  independent  and  poverful  king  of  Israel.  He  also  was  anointed, 
not,  however,  beforehand  by  fk»d,  but  after  hia  elevation,  by  the  elders 
of  Judah  and  Israel.  But  this  human  origin  and  thi*  inferiority  in  point 
of  divine  consectation  to  a  predecessor  whose  kingdom,  as  it  turned 
out,  Jehovah  had  not  made  to  stand,  was  found  by  a  later  ^e  to  be 
unworthy  of  him :  be  must  ai  least  have  received  his  anointing  from 
Samuel  as  well  as  Saul.  And  this  was  accordingly  made  good  by  the 
legend  (xtL  t-13).  It  is  a  step  further  on  this  downward  path  that  in 
the  Judaislic  version  (x.  17  seq.)  all  mention  is  omitted  of  the  anmnting 
of  SauL 
I      ,      W«  return  to  Samuel.     'Ihc  Books  of  Samue!  take  their  name  frons 
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him,  and  he  is  a  figure  of  great  iraporunce.  if  not  for  the  history  iiKlf. 

yet  for  the  hisiory  of  the  tradition,  the  progress  of  which  miy  be 

measured  by  the  cliange  of  view  about  hb  person.     In  the  views  Uken 

nbout  liim  we  may  di9tingui:ih  four  stages.     OrigiiuDy  (be  i-x.  i6t 

he  is  simply  a  seer,  but  at  the  same  time  a  patriotic  Israelite,  who 

feels  deeply  the  need  of  his  country,  and  uses  his  authority  as  seer  v> 

suggest  to  the  ear  and  to  the  tnird  of  one  whom  be  recognises  as  fit 

for  the  puqiose,  his  destination  to  be  Israers  deliverer  and  leader 

This  relation  between  seer  and  warrior  must  be  held  fast  and  regarded 

as  historical  if  Samuel  is  to  mean  anything  at  all.     Similar  instaocei 

are   those  of  Deborah  and   Barak   in  cailier  times,  and  later,  that  of 

J!^1i»ha  and  Hamcl,  and  still  more,  that  of  Kli^ha  and  Jehu.    SamucTi 

};rcalnc6s  consists  in  this,  that  he  routes  to  activity  the  man  who  coma 

after  him,  and  is  greater  than  he  :  after  kindling  the  light  whicfa  -w 

burns  in  its  full  brightness:,  he  himself  disappears.     But  hit  meteotic 

appearance  and  disappearance  excited  wonder,  and  this  in  early  times 

produced  a  story  of  his  youth,  in  which,  while  still  a  boy,  he-  predicts  tltt 

ruin  of  pre-monarcbical  Israel  (i  Sam.  i.-iii.).     After  he  lias  done  ihn. 

darkness  closes  completely  around  him.     Even  in  chap.  iv.  be  bn 

>mpletely  disappeared,  and  when  'we  meet  him  again  he  is  an  o)d  huA' 

On  the  other  side  the  circumstance  thai  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the 

seer  alter  his  mc'Ctmg  with  Saul,  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  a  rupture 

very  soon  look  place  between  the  two. 

This  belief  we  meet  with  at  the  second  stage  of  the  tradition  which 
is  represented  hy  the  prophetical  narratives  recorded  in  chaps.  xvL  and 
xxviiL  It  arose  out  of  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the  fact  that 
Li^ehovah  did  not  afierwards  confirm  in  his  reign  (he  man  whom  He  had 
.  to  be  king,  but  overthrew  Iiis  dynasty.  Thus  it  becomes  necevuT 
L  Samuel,  who  anointed  Saul,  should  uftcrwards  sorrowfully  reject  bim> 
Even  here  he  appears  no  longer  ai  the  simple  seer,  but  as  a  prophet  in 
the  frtyie  of  Elijah  and  EUsha  who  regards  the  Lord's  anointed  as  ha 
own  handiwork,  and  lays  on  him  despotic  commands  (xv.  i),  tboMSii 
according  to  x-  7  he  had  expressly  left  him  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
inspiration. 

The  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage  is  eosy.     Ha* 

.^amuel,  after  withdrawing  the  unction  from  Saul,  at  once  transfen  it  to 

'  David,  and  sets  him  up  against  his  rejected  predecessor  as  being  now 

Jf/xin  king  by  the  grace  of  God.    The  reaped  with  which  he  is  regarded 
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i  meanwhile  increased  sliU  further ;  vhCR  he  comes  to  Bethlehem  the 
iranble  at  his  approach  (xri.  4  seq.);  and  in  xix.  iSscq.  he  has 
a  raatjical  power  over  men.  Up  to  this  stage,  howerer,  he  has  always 
been  regarded  a$  intellectually  the  author  of  the  monarchy,  li  is 
reserved  for  the  last  (exilian  or  ix^exilian)  stage  of  the  develojiinent  of 
tbe  tndilkm  10  place  him  in  the  opposite  position  of  one  who  resists 
to  the  uttermost  the  dcaiie  of  the  people  lo  have  a  king.  Here  pre- 
nioaardiical  Israel  is  advanced  to  a  theocracy,  and  Samuel  is  llie  head 
of  tbe  theocracy,  which  accouats  for  the  feelings  aroused  in  him  by  their 
<iemand- 

Tbc  modem  judgment  has  been  prejudiced  in  Saul's  &vour  by 
Sunuel's  curse,  and  to  David's  disadvantage  by  Samuel's  blessing ;  the 
picture  of  the  one  has  not  suffered  from  the  blackening  so  mtKh  as  that 
of  the  other  from  the  glorification- >  Some  critics,  who  arc  unencum- 
bered either  by  prejudice  or  by  knowledge  of  the  subject,  regard  Saul 
AS  the  anU^oaist  and  David  as  the  creature  of  the  clerical  lusl  of 
nUe,  of  wiiich  they  see  the  embodiment  in  Samuel.  But  this  view 
gires  Samuel  a  powerful  position  over  against  the  king  such  as  he 
cuinot  have  possessed  unless  he  had  broad  ^roimd  under  his  feet 
and  an  influence  well  and  extensively  organised.  Did  he  And  support 
in  tbe  Nebiim?  These  were  only  then  rising  into  view  out  of  an 
inegular  cnihustaim  which  was  not  yet  confined  to  any  definite  circle 
or  school ;  and  besides,  the  old  tradition  spealut  of  a  dose  connection 
between  them  and  the  king,  but  not  between  thcra  and  the  seer.  The 
belief  that  the  latter  was  the  founder  and  president  of  their  guild  is 
based  on  Uie  worthless  anachronistic  anecdote,  i  Sam.  xix.  18  seq.  Or 
was  Samuel  in  conspiracy  with  the  priests  against  Saul  ?  This  is  infened 
Gtmd  1  Sam-  xxL-xxiL  where  Abimelecb  of  Nob  provides  David  with 
bread  on  his  wanderings,  and  ex|Hates  this  offence  with  his  own  death 
3ik1  that  of  the  whole  race  of  EIL     But  in  the  Rrei  place  these  priests 


■  TW  •Aarn  of  Ut«r  writtn  ta  giorirj  David  ue  at  their  wont  m  lli«lr  kccoaai 
of  bb  kit  laiAOKitl  It  Kiop  ii.  l-ia).  £*en  the  bogu^c  beii*)«  lliia  piece  u  « 
|MM-Deatei«Doiaic  intenioti  («.  2-4)  )  ttie  «unteau*re  baimated  fium  the  tuctccdiog 
■ansb**^  But  in  ibe  namiive  Solomun'i  condiKt  towards  AdMuialx,  Afcuihu. 
J«fth,  and  ShiBiei  \%  tun  diciaied  bj  any  mcaiK  bjr  tfw  mtamtni,  bat  by  eilter  cum- 
*M5«mi»M  -,  and  il  ii  th«  declared  object  of  tli«  natnuor  lo  ihow  how  Soloi»oa'a 
throne  waa  cdabljtlicil  br  ihe  icinoril  of  the  eleni«nti  0/  danjcei .  Nor  do  tbe  acaic 
wIcalatioM  of  tlM  weak  old  kins  aerte  very  wcU  wkb  ihc  i^nenl  inprcssioB  givni 
irf  him  at  tbis  time  b;  1  Kiti^t  i  il. 
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have  no  connection  n-ith  Samuel.  In  the  second  place  there  is  nolhio; 
to  make  it  probable  that  ihcy  had  an  understanding  with  Darid,  « 
were  acquainted  with  hts  ambitious  plans  if  he  had  then  began  lo 
chedsh  ihetn.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  positively  cert-tin  that  tkty 
rejnvsented  no  distinct  power  in  the  state  as  against  the  king,  but  oa  Ik 
contrary  were  entirely  the  creatuKs  of  his  smile  or  frown  ;  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  faint  suspicion  th^  urere  put  to  death  to  a  man  vHthoiii 
a  dog  barking  to  remonstrate.  The  liberal  view  we  arc  dtscussing  o< 
tjamuel's  relation  to  Saul  and  David  is  based  an  ide  erroneous  aEnimiv 
tion  thai  S;iirun:l  bad  the  hUrocracy  to  rest  on  in  his  acts  of  o^x»iliOfl 
to  the  monarchy.  But  the  student  who  carries  baclc  the  hierocrac]' (o 
these  early  limes  has  still  to  Icam  the  very  elements  of  what  is  necessu? 
to  a  true  hbtorical  appreciation  of  Hebrew  antiquity. 


III. 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  Kings  that  the  last  revision  works  nJMt  bo- 
restrictedly.  Here  also  chronological  and  religious  elements  cornbine 
to  the  building  up  of  the  framework,  and  we  begin  wiih  examining  ihe 
chronological  system. 

From  ilic  exodus  fnam  Egypt  to  the  beginning  of  ihe  building  of  llie 
temple  was  a  period  of  430  yeara  ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  dcfimciion 
of  Jerusalem,  a  period,  according  to  the  nunibcnof  the  kings  of  Judah.  <rf 
430  years,  or  reckoning  the  exile,  of  480  years,  as  before.  In  ChroniclB, 
the  succession  from  Azaria)i  ben  Ahimaaz,  who  was,  according  to  tlw 
cftnect  reading,  the  first  to  officiate  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  •" 
Jondak,  who  was  can-ied  away  in  the  cjiptivity,  consists  of  eleven  high 
prieets ;  thus,  reckoning  the  exile,  we  have  ag:itn  twelve  generation  w 
40  years  each.  The  detailed  figures  which  com|x>se  the  total  are  hot 
more  complicated,  which  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  foct  thai  (on* 
of  them  are  dates  which  the  reviser  found  given.  Yet  in  thia  insEU»« 
also  the  number  40  is  the  basis  of  calculation,  a3  we  see  in  tJie  icipu 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  From  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to  tl»* 
destruction  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiab,  Ihe  numbers  ar«  » 
follows:  Rehoboam  and  Abijam,  »9 ;  Asa,  41;  Jehoshaphat,  Joflvv] 
Aliaxiah,  Athsliah,  40  ;  Joash,  4»;  Amnziah  and  Uuiah,  81 ;  Jothin 
.Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  38.  irom the destructionof  Samaria tothe last  dateiB 
Kiiigs  (j  Kings  x%\.  27),  Hezekiah,  M-anasseh,  Amon,  have  (to;  Josli 
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Jelioaliai,  Jehoiakim,  Jchoiachin,  79}.  I/rt  him  believe  who  can  that 
it  »■  mere  chance  that  the  figures  41  +  81+38  make  up  exaal^  40  + 
So +  40. 

The  scries  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  tn  point  of  chronolt^  dependent 
on  the  series  nf  Judah.  According  to  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  393 
years  elapsed  from  Ilie  division  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Babylonian 
capdnt7;  and  if  we  assume  with  Ezektel  (iv.  4)  that  Samaria  fell  150 
years  cirlicx  than  Judah,  J43  years  remain  for  the  duration  of  the 
norxhem  kingdom.  The  figures  gtren  amount  in  fact  to  243  years. 
These  150  Iimelite  years,  from  the  destrvctioin  of  Samaria  to  the 
6e*tiiiction  of  Jerusalem,  exceed,  it  is  true,  by  17  the  sura  of  the 
fwriJIel  yean  of  Judah  ;  and  the  Israelite  years  from  i  Jeroboam  to  9 
HoMa  bll  abort  of  the  years  in  Judah  from  t  Rehoboam  to  6  Hesekiah 
by  about  the  same  numbrr.  This  shows  that  no  effort  was  made  at  first 
10  synchronise  the  individual  reigns  in  the  two  series^  The  341  years 
0/  the  nonhcm  kingdom  arc  divided,  by  the  epoch  of  1  Jehu,  into  98 
and  144*  If  wc  lakc  them  at  240,  the  half  of  4&0,  the  9S  must  be 
changed  into  96,  wiiich  then  agree  wiih  the  contemponiry  96  Jewish 
yous.  The  deduction  must  be  made  at  the  reign  of  Bwuha.  Then 
we  get  the  following  play  of  ^gure.« ;  Jeroboam  32,  Kadab  3,  Baasha 
32,  Elah  »,  Omrt  tz,  Ahab  sz,  Ahnziah  3,  Joram  11.  That  is  to  say, 
the  eight  kings  have  together  96  years,  the  first  four  and  the  last  four 
4S  each.  Two  have  the  average  number  1 1 ;  the  other  6  consists  of 
three  pain  of  father  and  son  ;  and  the  twice  1 2  years  belonging  to  cacit 
pair  are  divided  so  that  the  father  gets  la  4- 10,  and  the  son  13-10. 
obvioiuly  because  the  father  was  considered  much  more  important  than 
the  »on.> 

■  Nsml>cr«  o(l)i«  It  injp  of  Judah  f«>in  Solomon  ;  37+17+3+41+X5+8+1+6+ 
4D+a9'»S>'*'>6*'>9l-SS+3+Si  +  i)^ii*430  K*n.  Jehoahu  uul  Jecbobcliln 
an  not  connin!  ;  ir  ■he)'  ue  included  uid  a  year  aliowrd  for  ihm,  we  mnd  txj  36 
bt  Solooiun-  Nnmbefi  of  the  kin£i  of  Iirul  from  t  JrrnlKisin  :  11^1  +  34  t-3-t- 
■a-f  33-f  )+  11  +  38  +  17+16+41  +l+to-»  3+30+9.  Th«  anificikl  t«:*iiont  of  the 
BWMbm.  «  explained  »lw»ti,  were  onanunicsil^'l  to  me  by  Em»t  Krey.  Ob  the 
point  thai  ihc  iT^iKhruniiiav  do  nut  belong  to  tli«  oT%iiut  •mnetmrai.  tee  JakH. 
fBr  Dfniuh*  TAtitl.,  tS;j,  p.  607  w\.  Tbe  correct  vkw  of  Eiek.  It.  tm  fini 
patiHtrd  hj  Hcmhitd  Duhm  (TkMJ.  dir  Profh.,  p.  253).  The  Txtmb^r  jff\, 
pir«n  In  llie  Maworctic  Msi  in  v«r.  5  for  Ibe  dtrtttion  of  th«  captivttjr  of  ih<  nortlKn) 
lw»eliieia  U  iwpaniblfc  For  Eackicl  cannot  mean  ihat  ibcy  luim  betn  350  yean  In 
culenlrtul)',  and  00  ibeoihvr  hand  he  cannot  mkim  the  r«i»lDin)[  period  of  tbrit 
pmblinMt  ai  noK  than  40  ravi,  t)ec9B*e  40  J«art  ii  hit  dlcolaiion  of  Ae  period 
of  exile  ofjudah,  and  the  (cttilulMa  of  lutel  and  tliat  o(  Judah  are  in  hn  new  to 
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The  great  period  thus  nrnrked  olT  and  arciflcialiy  divided  into  sub- 
periods,  is  surveyed  and  appraised  at  every  important  epoch  in  sensoit- 
like  diKcourses.  These  are  much  more  frequent  in  Kings  than  in 
Judges  and  Samud-  It  maVcs  no  difference  whether  the  miter  speals 
in  his  own  person,  or  by  the  month  of  another ;  in  rcviens  of  the  r*)i 
he  8{>eaks  himself,  s  KJn^  oil.;  in  anticipations  of  the  future  he  maka 
another  speak  {i  Kings  viii.  ix.).  A  few  examples  must  be  cited  lo 
show  what  we  rucan. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  work  is  the  building  of  the  temple.  0» 
tlite  orcasion  Salomon  nialces  a  (;reat  dedicatory  oration,  in  which  he 
entreats  Jeliovah  to  hear  from  heaven  the  prayer  of  those  who  &hall  seel 
Him  in  this  place.  He  concludes  as  follows  :  "  If  they  sin  against  Thee 
(for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not)  and  Thou  be  angry  with  ihcmiDil 
deliver  them  to  be  carried  away  captive  into  the  land  of  the  vtxaef,  br' 
or  near,  if  they  then  bethink  themselves  and  tnakc  SH|>plication  to  Thcc 
saying,  Wc  have  sinned  and  have  done  perversely  and  are  guilty,  inJ 
io  return  unto  Thcc  with  all  their  hcati  and  all  thdr  soul  in  the  iindcf 
the  enemies  which  led  them  away  captive,  and  pray  unto  Thee  to«»l 
their  land  which  Thou  pa  vest  unto  their  lather*,  the  city  which  Thou  hot 
cho&cn,  and  the  hou&e  which  Thou  hast  built  for  Th)*  namc^  then  Imit 
Thou  in  heaven  their  prayer  and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their 
caase,  and  forgive  Thy  people  their  unfaithfulness,  and  give  them  cotn* 
passion  before  them  that  carried  them  away  captivt^  that  they  may 
have  compassion  upon  them.  For  they  he  Thy  people  and  ThiM 
inheritance,  which  Thou  broughtcst  forth  out  of  Egypt  fromihcmidstef 
the  furnace  of  iron,  and  didst  separate  them  to  Thyself  from  among  ill 
the  people  of  the  earth,  as  Thou  spakest  by  Moses  thy  servanL**  Whu 
Jehovah  answered  to  this  we  leam  in  chap.  ix.  "I  have  heattl  (hj 
prayer  ami  thy  supplication  which  thou  hasi  made  before  me;  I  btn 
hallowed  this  house,  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever,  and  mine  eyes  isd 


< 


lake  i>)nce  ai  the  Mine  time  ;  and  indeed  thai  of  ERypt  m  «ell,  obvloualr  b«CHN 
braueht  about  bjr  tlic  umc  uiii>i:  (uix.  ii-ifi),  ihc  fnll  of  t)ic  Chattions.  vlwh  Mf 
be  eipeclcd  la  lake  i)lac«  in  40  jcan-  'I'lic  nuniber  390  \a%  eol  Iniu  ver.  S  bf  ■uiabc 
from  ver.  9,  where  it  i^  iM«d  of  a  qiiit«  diffrErcni  tutitect :  not  ihe  yean  o(  tbc  odlt,  W 
tlic<layi  u'  <)■«  lut  ti^c  of  J«ru(alini.  The-  i;[i'i>t  vcr.  13  tcirf««ii  a.  tiinilar  QonfitiW 
The  Sc|iia>eit)t  cvrccctly  eiica  for  iIk  bcoclite  exile  the  numler  t>f  1 50  yotit  n  t^ 
acuur<Jlii|[  %i  llic  lost  40  fcon  in  wliicli  ilicir  punithmcnt  continued,  along  wU>  ika 
of  JuiUh,  were  included  or  utiHtt«I.  It  m^y  be  icmaiked  iliat  390=24Cfl>o 
Co(n|i«ic  (urtlier  lU^itsoti  Smilit,  la  tht  ^irna/  ^  J'MiiffJf^,  vol  x.,  p.  S09-3l> 
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m^  beut  Khali  be  thore  p«rpciii.i)ly.  If  thou  wilt  vmlle  before  me,  as 
did  David  ihjr  fother,  in  iniegriiy  of  heart  and  in  uprightness,  to  do  all 
that  1  have  commanded  thee,  and  wilt  keep  my  uatutes  xnd  my 
JtnigmeMs,  I  nill  eiitablish  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for 
rrcr.  as  I  (imniiMrd  to  David  thy  father,  saying.  There  shall  not  fail 
thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Istacl.  Hut  if  ye  or  your  children  turn 
kway  from  me,  and  wiU  not  keep  my  statutes  and  my  jud^cnts  which 
I  have  set  bciore  you,  but  worship  other  gods,  then  will  I  cut  off 
lamA  oat  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  thcra,  and  this  house  which  I 
luve  hallowed  for  my  name  I  will  cast  out  of  my  sight,  and  Israel  shall 
he  s  proverb  and  a  byword  among  all  people,  and  this  house  a  ruin. 
/Vnd  when  they  atk :  ^^'hy  halh  Jehovah  done  thus  to  this  land  and  to 
this  bcnisc  i*  the  answer  shall  be :  Bccanne  they  forsook  Jehovah  their 
God,  wbo  bruught  forth  their  fathers  out  of  Uie  land  of  Egyiit,  and 
have  mkcn  hold  upon  other  ^ods,  and  have  worshipped  Ihem  uid  served 
them.- 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  is  also  a  very  marked  era  in  the  htttory. 
Iliiintrodueedbyaprophccyof  Abijahtothefirsi  Jeroboam.  "B^otd, 
I  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  gi\-e  ten  tribes 
to  tbce  ;  but  he  shall  have  one  tribe  for  my  servant  David's  sake,  and 
far  Jerusalem's  sake,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen ;  because  he  has 
fr/naken  me,  and  worshipped  Astartc  of  Sidon,  and  Chcmosh  of  Moab, 
and  Milcom  of  Amnion,  and  has  not  walked  in  my  w-ays  to  do  that 
which  is  right  in  my  eyes,  my  staimes,  and  my  judgments,  like  Ilavid 
his  dther.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  all  that  I  command 
ihce,  and  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  do  what  is  right  in  my  sight,  to 
keep  my  statutes  and  my  commandments  as  David  my  servant  did. 
that  I  will  be  with  thee  and  build  thee  a  sure  house  as  1  built  for  Dand. 
and  will  give  Israel  unto  thec;  And  I  will  for  this  aFDia  the  seed  o£ 
David,  but  not  fur  trrcr." 

W«  pa«3  over  a  series  of  prophecies  in  i  similar  strain  which  ocettr 
rc^larly  at  the  chan>;e«  of  dynnsty  in  the  nonhern  kintjdom,  and  ctte 
nnly  the  concluding  words  which  acctimpany  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
die  ten  tribes  (a  Kings  xvii.).  This  fall  came  about  "because  the 
childtcn  of  Israel  sinned  against  Jehovah  their  God,  which  brought 
then  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  feared  other  gods,  and  walked  in 
die  Matntes  of  the  heathen  whom  they  had  driven  out,  and  in  the 
ioaovalkmsjof  Ihe  kings  of  Ismcl ;  and  because  the  children  of  Israel 
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impulcd  to  Jeliovah  their  Gad  things  which  arc  not  so^  and  built  tlicc 
high  places  in  all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchman  to  tl: 
fenced  city  ;  and  they  set  up  piUais  and  Ashcras  on  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree,  and  there  they  sacrificed  in  all  the  high  places, 
ns  did  the  people  whom  Jehovah  had  driven  out  before  them :  and 
wrought  wicked  things  to  provoke  Jehovah  to  Anger,  and  served  the 
abominations  which  Jehovah  had  forbidden.  Yet  Jehovah  testified  to 
thera  by  all  the  prophets  ard  seers,  saying.  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways, 
and  keep  my  command  inents  and  my  statutes  according  to  all  the  torah 
which  I  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  unto  you  by  my 
servants  the  prophets ;  but  they  would  not  hear,  but  hardened  their 
necks  like  their  fathers,  thnt  they  did  not  believe  in  Jeho\'ah  their  God; 
and  they  rejected  His  statuten  and  His  covenant  that  He  made  with  their 
fathers,  and  His  testimonies  with  which  He  warned  them,  and  they 
followed  vanity  and  became  vain,  and  went  after  the  heathen  ihaC  were 
round  about  them,  concerning  whom  Jehovah  had  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  do  like  ihcm.  And  they  left  all  the  commandments  of 
Jehovah  their  God,  and  made  them  molten  images  and  an  Asheiah, 
and  worshipped  the  whole  boat  of  hea>-en,  and  »en-ed  Baal ;  and  tbey 
caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  di\-ination  and 
enchantments,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jeho\-ah, 
to  provoke  Him  to  anger.  And  Jehovah  was  very  wroth  with  Israel, 
and  removed  them  out  of  His  sight ;  there  was  none  left  but  the  men  of 
Judah  only.  But  they  of  Judah  also  kept  not  the  commandment  of 
their  God,  but  walked  in  the  manner  of  Israel :  and  Jeho^'ah  rejected 
the  whole  race  of  Israel,  and  humbled  them,  and  delivered  them  tmlo 
the  hand  of  spoilers,  until  He  bad  cast  them  out  of  Ftis  sight"  Ko 
special  concluding  discourse  is  given  for  Judah,  but  that  for  Israel 
applies  to  Judah  as  well.  This  we  see  both  directly  from  the  last 
words  of  the  passage  cited,  and  from  the  circumstance  chat  two  very 
chaiacterinic  abominations  in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  the  worshi|i  of 
the  host  of  heaven  and  the  sacrifice  of  children,  were  introduced, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  which  alone  can  determine 
the  point,  not  in  tiie  eighth  but  only  in  the  seventh  century,  under 
Manasseh,  and  accordingly  are  not  chargeable  on  Israel,  but  only  on 
Judah. 

The  water  accumulates,  so  to  speak,  at  these  gathering  phtces  of  the 
more  important  historical  epochs :  but  from  these  reservoirs  it  finds  its 
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way  in  souillcr  channels  on  all  sides*     The  first  question  asked  with 

rcjard  to  each  luler  is,  what  posiiion  he  look  up  to  the  pure  religion  - 

whether  he  did  wKat  was  tight  or  what  was  cvii  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah. 

Evea  ia  the  case  of  those  who  only  reigned  a  week,  this   questicD 

reeeives  an  answer.     In  general  it  has  to  be  scaled  that  they  did  evil. 

All  except  David  and  Hezckiah  and  Josiab,  were  defective,  says  Jesus 

Stiach  (xtiz.  4), — not  quite  accurately  perhaps,  but  yet  tiuly  in  so  far  as 

there  i>  always  some  objection  even  to  the  good  kings.     But  the  sin 

bere  icpiovcd   U  no  longer,  at   least    not    principally,   the  worship 

of  simnge  gods;   it   is  tlic  perverted  worship  of  Jehovah.     A  more 

special  ftaodaid,  and  thererorc  a  stricter  one,  is  now  employed,  and 

we  know  the  reason  of  thij  ;  the  temple  having  once  been  built  in  the 

place  which  Jehovnh  has  chosen  for  Himself,  the  kindly  naturalness 

hiiheno  belonging  to  His  worship  comes  to  an  end  (DeuL  xii.  S) :  and 

in  particalar  the  proliibition  of  the  batnoth  corner  into  force  (1  Kings 

Bh  a).     That  these  continoed  to  exist  is  the  special  nn  of  the  period,  a 

sin  widespread  and  persistent.     It  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  with 

the  boiiKKb  all  kinds  of  unlawful  abuses  crcpit   into  ihc  worship  of 

jchorah,  Ma^i^bas  and   Ashcras,  evergreen  trees,  and  praetitutes   of 

both  sexes.     IsraH  continually  compared  with  Judah  in  the  matter,  is 

tanhtt  charged  with  a  second  great  sin,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  i>.,  the 

pldcn  calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan.     The  religious  estimate  combines 

with  the  chronological  facts  to  form  that  scheme  in  which  every  single 

taga  of  the  kin^s  of  Ftirael  and  Judah  is  uniformly  framed.    Sometimes 

Ike  6ame  is  well  filled  in  with  iniecesting  matter,  but  in  not  a  few  cases 

lintorical  matter  is  almost  entirely  absent.    The  scheme  ap)>cars  most 

■ukcdly  in  such  chapters  as  1  Kings  xr.  x,vi.,  2  Kings  xiii.  xtv.  xr. 

That  this  re<laction  of  our  book  is  essentially  uniform  with  that  of 
tlie  two  historical  books  which  precede  it,  requirea  no  proof.  Only  it 
iui  here  a  wanner  and  more  lively  lone,  and  a  much  closer  relation  to 
tlie  6u:is.  in  consequence  of  this  we  find  it  much  easier  to  determine 
be  point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.     The  mere  iact  that  the 

*  Siteh«ilditicii»a«nin^  niTO-  I  Kinci  K«ii>.  tS{LX\  hM  OMiectiy  ffln^  with- 

Mt  niV3)  inn3  131ir  |L\X  oirr^ilr  Ury  wilhont  'innsi  and  moM  aiUiHiva 

•■Wv**  ■   Kiii|;t  K1K1.   ]i,  3)*'i    1  Sam.   viL  3*'  (lit  flC\>i'  ^CW)  I  do  not  leck.kn 

beCkBW  iher  ihoomiI  from  otioui  pct'iodt,  Ami  arc  mtutlr  jouana  Um  the  Dcat- 

oBoMc  muioci,  aiitl  licloiic  laibci  xo  iciliul  than  to  li'.cnty  cniiciwn.     It  ia 

[sefMiaty  !■  rivalf  veiy  iiuponaBt  to  delcci  tnl  ranovc  time  rcloiKUo)^     The 

[  nhalr  oU  iimIuImi  m  oovercd  wab  i1i«iil. 
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nanative  extends  to  Uic  destruction  of  Jcntsalem,  nay,  to  the  death  oT 
tlie  captire  king  Jehoiacliiii,  shows  that  we  must  place  lite  date  of  ^ 
work  not  earlier  than  the  Babyloaian  exile,  and,  indeed,  the  second  ptt) 
of  the  exile.  The  chronology  reckons  the  exile  in  the  penod  of  4S0 
years,  giving  50  years  to  it ;  and  this  would  bring  us  still  lower  doim; 
but  it  is  open  to  us  to  assume  chat  this  is  a  later  modincation,  whidi  lut 
not  further  affected  the  general  character  of  the  work-^  The  wrii« 
looks  back  on  the  time  of  ihc  kings  as  a  period  past  and  dosed,  00 
which  jud^ent  has  already  been  declared.  Even  at  the  consecnnon 
of  the  temple  the  thou.^ht  of  its  destruction  is  not  to  be  restrained ;  and 
throughout  the  book  the  ruin  of  the  nation  and  its  two  kin^oms  ii 
present  to  tlic  writer's  mind.  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  work  is  i^ 
be  rea<l ;  it  shoe's  why  the  catastrophe  was  unavoidable.  It  wa)  » 
because  of  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  because  of  the  utterly  pctvetwd 
tendency  obstinately  followiKl  by  the  people  in  spite  of  the  Torah  of 
Jehovah  ant!  His  prophets.  The  narrative  becomes,  as  it  were,  aptal 
confesKion  of  sins  of  the  exiled  nation  looking  back  on  its  history.  Nm 
dnly  the  existing  generation,  but  the  whole  previous  historical  dcttlop- 
mcnt  b  condcimied — a  fashion  which  we  meet  with  iirW  in  Jeremali 
^ii.  t  acq.,  iv.  3).  who  was  actually  cunfrunted  with  the  question  asto^ 
cause  of  the  calamity.'-'     Ezekiel  carried  out  this  ncgalirc  criticism  tA  the 

>  Kcey  lurmiMs  ibnt  the  tui  <1U«  mentioneil,  the  IlI»eTbtian  frum  prntM  << 
Jchoiachio  in  ihc  371I1  jrcat  iIict  hisacccuii(Mit»lt)cllii«iic,wfts«iiiEiniiIIyi)iEcndnl'' 
form  ilic  lower  liuiti  uf  the  chtomology,  especially  m  Uie  perfixUof  40jreuivtfa 
wbicb,  ti  we  bive  Men,  Uit  Jewish  lieiim  mtunilh-  Tall,  come  oKiIy  lo  llili  diU. 
Bui  if  thi«  b«  the  cue,  wc  eannnt  regard  the  4tii  or  jth  y«ar  of  Salomon  fti  tbi  tn 
feUtited  front,  fvf  ihcn  tli«t«  ik  no  room  (or  ihc  36  or  37  rcmiini  rag  ycaii  of  S^OBf*'* 
teigEi.  Uut  tuch  a  »U[iiiij:-pi:inl  In cntiicljr  uiinaUriiL:  Sulunian'i  ^tt  ycadaiMcU 
toin  U].>  III  iliii  i«av  :  il  wc  are  10  make  x  dlvialun  at  all  111  ttui  petiod,  it  buhi  be  V- 
the  ditnipllon  of  ihs  monnrcli}',  ihn  n.tinrnl  |)«int  of  dcpirlLire  (ur  tli«  sen«C  o(  kn{< 
of  laraei  and  of  Judnh.  It  dciervti  ictniik,  that  the  ^7  yeart  of  Jrhi>incliia,  oi  t*** 
cloie  O-r  th«  oLier  mode  of  calcuUlioii,  which  perhaps  oiiiy  iried  Vt  btia);  ottt  (encn- 
lions  of  40  jfcar-,  but  also  perhaps  a  iierlod  of  500  ycara  fiuiu  David  {tia-*tfi-^7>' 
4l  +  40-t-40  +  Si-f-33->-to+7<ii),  anhwer  lo  ihc  37  fare  of  Solamoa  at  Uie  tNCUininE 
ortlic  invtbod  now  carried  through.  Thai  x  iirooeu  of  altcnitietv  and  ImprovaMii 
or  Ike  chfonuio«7  wai  Lniily  carried  on  in  Inlet  lim«<,  we  tec  (t«ni  tk«  idM 
synchiuniinuuf  the  Line's  of  Israel  aiid  Judoii,  frum  the  uncolain  niatcnicnu  b  lh> 
Uuuk  bi  Ju<lg«9,  w^ine  uf  them  iMnllel  witli  c.icti  othei  {/.g—  tl'c  inleitqpia  W>1 
minor  judges,  anJ  ihe  tlireefolil  counliiiB  of  the  linic  of  itic  rhiliiliaei)  and  C««a 
(rom  Ihe  vananti  uf  ilie  LXX. 

*  'llie  £all  pi  Samuin  nuggc^ted  liinilat  rettectiona  In  tlic  cfulicr  ptophcti  *'iti> 
reference  l«  the  iiuithcni  kiiii;Juui,  bui  llieii  ricws  arc,  u  a  rule  [Amoi  v.,  Ik.  ta., 
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past  to  greater  lengths,  with  puttcuUir  rererenoc  (o  the  sborainatione  of 
th«  older  wonhii)  (c)iap.  xvi.,  xx,  xxiii.);  and  it  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Isa.  x].-xlvi.  (xlii.  34.  xliiL  37),  ibougli  here  it  is  supplemented  by 
a  positive  and  greatly  more  suggestive  view;  we  find  it  also  in  DeuL 
xxriii^xxx.,  and  in  Lev.  xxvL  The  whole  of  the  past  is  regaided  as 
one  enormous  sin,  vhich  is  to  be  exjMated  in  the  exile  (Jcr.  xxxii.  30  ; 
£zel(.  xviii.  a,  xxxiii.  10 ;  Isa.  x1.  i) ;  the  duration  of  the  punishment  is 
even  calculated  from  that  of  the  sin  (Lev.  xxvi.  34).  The  same  attitude 
towards  old  tunes  is  continued  after  the  return  (Zech.  viii.  13  seq.,  ix.  7 
seq.;  Nehem.  ix.  7  seq. ). 

The  treatment  is  naturally  from  a  Judiean  point  of  view.  Outside  of 
Jcnnaleni  the  worship  of  j4:hovah  is  Heretical,  so  that  the  political  revolt 
of  the  Northern  I&raclitcs  was  at  the  same  time  an  ecclesiastical  schism. 
Yet  they  are  not  excluded  in  consequence  from  communitjr  with  the 
people  of  God,  as  in  the  Chronicles  :  the  old  traditions  an:  not  thrown 
K>  completely  overboard  as  yet:  only  alter  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians  does  Judah  continue  the  history  alone.  Almost  the 
same  rewrcnce  is  paid  to  David  and  his  houKe  as  to  the  ciiy  and  the 
terapU^  His  house  has  the  promise  of  eternal  continuance,  with  r^ard  to 
which  ih«  writer  likes  to  malce  use  of  the  words  of  Jer.  xxxiiL  1 7.  The 
book  closes,  doubtless  not  by  chance,  with  the  liberation  from  prison 
of  the  Davididc  Jchoiacbin;  this  is  the  eamcsl  of  greater  things  yet 
in  store;  In  the  words  of  Abijah  to  Jeroboam,  also,  when  he  says  that 
the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  David  ami  the  revolt  from  it  of  the  ten 
tribes  will  not  last  for  ever,  we  see  the  Messianic  hope  appear,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Ha^ai  and  Zechariah,  largely  occupied  the  minds  of 
tlte  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  exile  and  after  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  it  is  not  perhaps 
possible  to  decide  with  perlect  certainty  what  was  the  norm  applied 
by  the  last  reviser  in  forming  his  estimates  of  the  past.  In  the  Hooks 
of  Kings  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  writer  deals  not 
oolyin  indefinite  references  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  which  Israel  ought  to 

iMt  ntailjr  td  twlJcaJ  nor  ui  far-rctclieil.  HoKa  duc^  certainly  true  l]i«  guilt  of  tlw 
prcMitl  up  to  ihc  comfii«nc«inrni,  tint  he  cumpUiict  the  pilncipla  (like  Mleah,  chap. 
vL)  chiefly  liixn  i>i«  caiI^  bittary  of  Jacob  and  Hot«i :  m  for  tlie  ccjilly  >ii«toiinl 
perivd  lie  bcUxip  to  ic  t«o  nmdi  himseir  to  survey  it  rromiohiKh  apvint  of  view. 
In  tliit  Abo  he  is  a  pncunar  tti  later  wriien,  that  he  rrgatil*  tiie  human  raanarthy  a* 
OM  of  (ha  gnat  (viU  of  Itrael :  lie  certiinljr  hoJ  very  great  Docuion  Tof  tbis  in  lh« 
drevnsianut  of  the  Uiue  be  Uvetl  in. 
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obey,  but  resisU ;  he  3p«»ks  now  and  again  (i  K.  it.  3,  2  K.  xiv.  tf,  xra. 
37)  of  the  written  Torah  in  which  the  judgments  and  statutes  of  Jehovah 
tre  contained,  a  difference  which  indicntcs,  one  must  allow,  %  historical 
feeling.     Now  ihe  code  which  is  implicitly  regarded  as  ihe  siandirrf  is 
that  the  discovery  of  which  under  Josiah  is  circumsiantially  nsinied 
in  a  Kings  xxll.  xxiil,  viz.,  lJeuteronom|.     We  are  led  10  ibis  coo- 
elusion,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  both  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
reviser  and  by  the  spirit  of  his  judgments.     He  condemns  those  sins 
specialty  against  which    iJcutcronomy  and  the  leformation  of  King 
Jomh  were  directed.     And  the  one  veibal  quotation  made  from  Uw 
book  of  the  Torah  is  from  Deuteronomy  (a  Kings  xiv.  6;  Dent.  tan. 
t6).     On  ihc  other  hand,  there  are  clear  signs  ihat  the  author  of  the 
revision  was  not  acr|uain[ed  with  the  Priestly  Code.     Nowhere  is  any 
distinction  drawn  between  priests  and  Levites;  the  sons  uf  Aaron  are 
never  mentioned.     The  idea  of  a  central  sanctuary  before  Solomon  is 
contradicted  by  1  Kings  iil.  3.     In  one  section  only,  a  section  which 
has  been  greatly  exposed  to  corrections  and  intcrpulations  of  all  kinds, 
namely,  the  description  of  the  lemplc  and  its  consecration,  i  K.  vi.-viii., 
do  wc  meet  with  signs  of  the  influence  ol  the  Priestly  Code,  especially  in 
tlie  M  assoietic  text ;  in  the  Septuagint  this  ts  not  so  much  the  case.    The 
most  imponam  example  of  this  has  already  been  investigated,  p.  43, 44. 

If,  accordingly,  wc  are  fully  justioed  in  calling  the  revision  Deuieto- 
nomtsiic,  this  means  no  more  than  that  it  came  into  existence  uodtf 
the  influence  of  neiiteronomy,  which  pervaded  the  whole  century  of 
the  exile.  The  dilTerence  between  t>eutcronomistic  and  Deuteronomtc 
is  one  not  of  time  only  but  of  matter  as  well  :*  Deuteronomy  itself  bis 
not  yet  come  to  regard  the  cultus  in  this  way  as  the  chief  end  of  Israel, 
and  is  much  closer  to  the  realism  of  the  .tctual  life  of  ihe  people.  A 
dilTcrencc  in  detail  which  allows  of  easy  demonstration  is  connecud 
with  the  mode  of  dating.  The  last  reviser  distinguishes  the  nMMitM 
no:  by  their  old  Hebrew  names,  Zif,  Bui,  Ethanim,  but  by  numbers, 
commencing  with  spring  as  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  tliis  be 
difterK  not  only  from  his  older  sources  (1  Kings  vl  37,  38,  viil  a),  but 
also  from  Deuteronomy. 

2.  1'his  revision  is,  as  wc  expect  to  5nd,  alien  to  the  materials  it 
'found  to  work  on,  so  that  it  docs  violence  to  tJiem.     Tiicy  have  been 

■  rott-deatcTonomic,  Uut  still  from  the  time  or  llic  kJii};i,  nre  1  Sum.  U.  27  Kq.f  j 
9  &*«n.  «ii.  I  M^.;  a  Kiiii-&  xviiu  1^  17  wt^.,  xli.  1  »q.:  cliapc  xi.  xli.  xxL  xxiil. 
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allured  in  particular  b^  a  very  one-sided  selection,  which  is  dctcrminetl 
by  oenain  religious  views.  In  these  views  an  interest  in  the  propliets 
mioglet  with  the  interest  ia  woriihip.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  selection 
t)  due  enticcly  to  ilie  last  reviser,  chough  it  is  thoroughly  according  to 
hb  taste;  others  had  probably  worked  before  him  in  this  direction. 
But  for  us  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  distinguish  the  diRer- 
cnt  steps  in  the  process  of  sifting  through  which  the  traditions  of  the 
lime  of  the  kings  had  to  pass. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  whole  book  is  the  building  of  the  temple' 
almost  all  that  is  told  about  Solomon  has  reference  to  it.  This  at  once 
indicates  to  us  the  point  of  view  ;  it  is  one  which  dominates  all  Judaistic 
history:  ihe  history  is  that  of  the  temple  rather  than  of  ihe  Icingdom. 
Tbe  fortunes  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  treasures,  the  institution  and 
arrapgemencs  of  the  kings  with  reference  to  worship — we  are  kept  ait 
eourant  about  these,  but  about  hardly  anything  else.  The  few  detailed 
narratii-cs  given  {2  Kings  xu  scq.  xvL  xxii.  scq.)  have  the  temple  for  i)ieic 
scene,  and  turn  on  the  temple.  Only  in  xviii  scq.  does  the  prophetical 
inietcst  predominate. 

As  for  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  statements  about  the  cultus  of  that 
stzte  arc  very  scanty  and  for  the  most  p.irt  rather  vague.  Here  the 
prophetical  narratives  come  to  the  ttant,  generally  such  as  are  told  from 
the  prophetic  point  of  view,  or  at  lexst  tell  of  the  public  appearances 
and  acts  of  the  prophets.  Here  and  there  we  are  told  of  occasions  on 
whirh  the  Norihcrn  kingdom  came  in  contact  with  Judnh;  here  the 
Jewish  feeling  appears  which  dictated  the  selection.  What  is  merely 
historical,  purely  secular,  is  communicated  only  in  the  Mantiest  mea- 
sure :  often  there  is  nothing  but  the  names  and  succession  of  tbe  kings. 
Wc  learn  hardly  anything  about  King  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Samaria  and  re-founder  of  the  kingdom,  who  seems  to  hive  reduced 
Juilah  also  to  (he  position  of  a  dependent  ally,  nor  do  we  learn  more 
about  Jeroboam  11.,  the  last  great  ruler  of  Israel;  while  the  conflict 
witb  the  AMyiians  and  die  fall  of  Samaria  are  despatched  in  a  couple 
of  verses  which  tell  us  scarcely  anything  at  all  Sometimes  a  brilliant 
breaks  in  on  the  surrounding  nighi  (t  Kings  ix.  x.J,  but  after  it  wc 
);TOpc  in  the  dark  again.  Only  so  much  of  the  old  tracition  has 
been  preserved  as  those  of  a  later  age  held  to  be  of  religious  value :  it 
has  lost  its  original  centre  of  gravity,  and  assumed  an  attitude  which  it 
%  Certainly  bad  iw>l  at  first     It  may  have  been  the  case  in  Judah  that 
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temple  was  of  more  imporUncc  than  tbc  kingdom,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  history  of  IsroeL  was  aot  enttteljr,  not  even  princirdlh, 
the  tiistory  of  prophecy.  The  losses  we  have  to  deplore  must  ba« 
affected  ihc  Israelitish  tmdicion  most  seriously. 

The  damage  done  by  the  reviKion  hy  iu  poiiUve  meddling  with  the 
materials  as  found  in  the  sources,  is  noi  so  irreparable ;  yei  it  is  coo- 
ftidenible  enough.     Tlie  change  of  colour  which  was  effected  maj  b 
best  seen  and  characieiised  in  ihe  far-reaching  observations  which  iairo- 
duce  ihc  tsnicliie  seiitrs  of  kings;  "Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Ko« 
shall  the  kingdom  iclum  to  the  house  of  David  ;  if  this  people  go  up  t« 
do  sacrilice  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerasaiem,  thea  shall  the  hean 
of  thispsople  turn  again  to  their  rightful  lord,  and  they  will  kill  me,  ami 
become  subject  again  to  Keliuboain  king  of  Judah.     lA'hereupon  th« 
king  took  counsel  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  tbesi, 
Cease  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem:  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt.    And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel  mit 
the  other  in  Dan.     And  this  ihmg  became  a  sin ;  for  the  people  wem 
as  one  tnan,  even  unto  Dan.     And  he  made  temples  of  high  places, 
and  Took  priests  from  the  midst  of  the  peo|>le,  which  were  not  of  tlic 
house  of  Levi ;  whomsoever  he  would  he  insttalled  aa  priest  of  the  hi^ 
places"  (iK-xii.  36-30,  xUi.  33).    The  perversion  is  scarcely  so  great  as 
in  Chronicles,  but  the  ftnaehroniem  is  suthciently  glaring  in  the  mode 
of  view  diEcerriiblc  in  these  reflections  of  JerolKMm,  who  appears  to 
feel  that  the  Kphratmtte  kingdom  was  il k}jii imate  in  its  origio  and 
could  only  be  kept  separate  from  the  south  bj'  artificial  means.     The 
blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  blessing  of  Moses  show  us  what  the  scndmcnl 
of  Konhcni  Israel  aciunlLy  was.     In  the  former  Joseph  is  oilkrd  itic 
crowned  of  his  brctnrcn,  in  ihe  second  wc  read  "  His  first-bom  bullock, 
full  of  majesty  (the  king),  has  the  horns  of  a  buflalo,  with  which  tie 
thrusts  down  the  peoples ;  these  are  the  ten  ihousanda  of  Ej^hnuin  aiKl 
the  thousands  of  Manssseh."    Whence  came  the  charm  of  the  name  of 
Ki^hraim  but  fiom  its  being  the  royal  tribe,  and  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  proud  nirne  of  Uraei  ?     Of  Judah  we  read  in  the 
ume  chapter,  "Hear,  Jehovah,  ibe  voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  tun 
back  to  his  people."    There  can  be  no  doubt  wliat  the  people  is  lo 
which  Judah  belongs:  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Graf,  that  this  tribe  is 
here  regarded  as  the  alienated  member,  and  its  reunion  with  the  greater 
kingdom  spoken  of  as  the  dciirc  of  Judah  ilsclf,  and  this  is  not  so  temarfc- 
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able  when  we  rcHect  that  the  part  belongs  to  the  whole  and  not  l)ie 
■whole  to  the  part     Only  by  long  exi)erience  did  Jodah  learn  the  blcs& 
■ng  of  a  settled  dynasty,  and  Kphraim  the  cuise  of  perpetiuil  chooge^^^ 
on  the  throne.  ^H 

Jtidah'8  power  of  atttaclion  for  the  inhabilanlg  of  ihe  NoTthem 
Kti^ilom  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  cultus  of  the  Solomonic  temple;  and 
Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  tried  to  meet  this  by  creating  new  sanctuaries, 
I  new  form  of  the  worship  of  JehoVah,  and  a  new  order  of  priesthood. 
The  features  in  which  the  Sanrn-riUin  worship  differed  from  the  Jewish 
pattern  are  represented  as  intentiunal  innovations  of  the  fim  king,  in 
whose  sin  posterit)-  pcriiisted.  But  in  making  Bethot  and  Dan  temple* 
of  the  kingdom — that  he  set  up  hiyh  places,  is  a  statement  which 
need  not  be  considered — Jeroboam  did  nothing  more  than  Solomon 
bad  done  before  him  ;  only  he  had  firmer  ^ound  under  his  feet  than 
Solomon,  Bethel  and  Dan  being  old  sanctuaries,  which  JeiusaJem 
was  not.  The  golden  calves,  again,  which  he  set  up,  differed  in  their 
gold  but  not  in  their  object  from  Ihe  ophods  and  idoU  of  other  kinds 
which  were  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  older  "  houses  of  God" ; 
t.g.  from  the  brazen  serpent  it  Jerusalem.'  Even  Eichhorn  remarked 
with  force  and  point,  that  thouj^h  Elijah  and  Hlisha  protested  against 
the  imported  worship  of  Baal  of  Tyre,  tlicy  were  the  actual  clumpions 
of  the  Jehovah  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  did  not  think  of  protefiiing  against 
His  pictorial  representation  ;  even  Amos  makes  no  such  protest,  Hosea 
is  the  first  who  does  so.  As  for  the  non-Loitical  priests  whom  thej 
king  is  said  to  have  inittallcd,  all  thai  is  necessary  has  been  said  on  thi^ 
subject  above  (p.  138  scq.). 

A  remarkable  criticism  on  this  esiiniale  of  the  Samaritan  worship^ 
follows  immediately  afterwards  in  the  avowal  that  that  of  Judah  was  not 
different  at  the  rime,  at  nny  rate  not  better.     In  Ihe  report  of  Rcho- 
boam's  reign  verend  (t  Kings  xiv.  laxeq.):  "They  of  Judah  also  set  up^^ 
high  places  and  ptUarti  on  ever)'  high  hitl,  and  under  every  green  treoj^l 
and  whoredom  at  sacred  places  was  practised  in  the  land."    'Iliis  state 

t of  things  continued  to  exist,  with  some  fluctuations,  till  near  the  rime  of 
'  "Although  JcToboam  hail  lived  in  E^pl,  !t  wouM  W  wiong  to  uy  itiU  Im 
hrangtit  uiIrirI  woribip  with  bim  ftuin  that  caaaUf,  m  wionj  as  to  re.'*"!  Aarnn'i 
foUea  odf  u  a  ropy  of  ApU.  Ihe  peculiarity  of  the  aninul-worslilp  of  Hi^ypt,  tin 
ttfax  bull-wonbip  in  puiicular,  wai  lh*t  *>aeOt]r  wu  Attributed  to  li*img  utimili,^ 
Valkc^  p,  yjH,    Ecypliiti  i:ikU  cKiin»t  help  osuitiit  Hcy-pi,  Exod.  xxxii,  4  ;  I  Kins 
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the  exile.  If  ther  (he  standard  according  to  which  Samaria  is  judged 
never  attained  to  reolitjr  in  Judah  either,  it  never  existed  in  ancicDi 
Israel  at  all  We  know  the  standard  is  the  book  of  the  law  of  Josiih : 
but  wc  sec  how  the  facts  wcic  not  merely  judged,  but  also  framed,  la 
accordance  with  IL 

One  more  instance  is  wonhy  of  mention  in  this  connectiotk    King 
Solomon,  we  are  told,  had,  besides  tlie  daughter  of  Fhariob,  muT 
foreign  wives,  from  Moab,  Ammoa,  and  other  peoples,  intennnriage 
with  whom  Jehovah  had  forbidden  (Deut  xviL  17).     And  when  lieirat 
old,  they  seduced  him  to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  he  erected  oo 
the  Mount  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem  high  places  for  Chemosh  of  Moab. 
and  for  Milcom  of  Amniun.  and  for  the  gods  of  his  other  wives.     As  t 
|)uni3hmcnt  for  this  Jehovah  announced  tu  him  that  his  kingdcMO)  should 
be  torn  from  him  after  hi£  death  and  given  to  his  serrant,  and  also 
raised  up  adversaries  to  him,  in  Ha<lad  the  Edomitc,  who  freed  Edoai, 
andin  theSyrian  Kcwnben  Eliadah,  who  made  Damascus  inde[x:ndeiUi 
And  by  the  prophet   Abijah  of  Shiloh,  he  caused  the  Ephrwmitc 
Jeroboam,  who  then  had  the  supervision  of  the  (orced  labour  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  in  the  foriificatian  of  the  city  of  David,  to  be  nominated 
as  the  future  king  of  the  ten  tribes.     So  ve  read  in  i  Kings  xi.     But 
Edoni,  and,   as  it  appears,    Damascus  as  well,  broke  aw.iy  from  the 
kingdom  uf  D^vid  immediately  after  his  death  ^xi.  :ti  sct^,  25);  ai>d' 
ihc  fortificatiun  of  the  citadel,  in  which  Jeroboam  was  employed  when  fl 
incited  to  revolt  hy  Abijah,  thuugh  it  falls  aomewhat  later,  yet  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  ijuliomon's  reign,  since  it  is  connected  with  the  rest 
of  his  buildings  (ix.  1 5,  34).     Now  Solomon  cannot  have  been  punished 
by  aniii::i[>ation,  in  his  youth,  for  an  offence  which  he  only  committed  in 
hus  old  age,  and  the  moral  connected  witli  these  events  is  contradicted 
by  chronolc^  and  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  original  narrator. 
Tiie  Deuieronomistic  revision  betrays  itself,  in  fact,  in  evciy  word  of  li. 
1-13.     To  the  original  tradilion  belongs  only  the  mention  of  the  many 
wives — without  the  reprobation  attached  to  it, — and  the  statement  about 
the  building  of  the  ahars  of  Ciienio^  and  Milcom  and  perhaps  AAtarte, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  ihcy  stood  liil  the  time  of  Josiab  (a  KJitgi 
xxiii.  13).    The  connection  of  the  Xvto  events,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  belongs  to  the  last  editor,  as  well  as  the  general  statement 
that  the  king  erected  nltars  of  the  gods  of  all  the  nationalities 
Mntcd  by  his  wives. 
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In  ihc  Bootee  of  Kings,  it  is  true,  the  tradition  is  not  eystematicftlly 
translated  into  the  mode  of  view  of  the  Law.  as  is  the  cue  in  Chronicles. 
What  reminds  us  most  strongly  of  Chroniclctt  is  the  introiluction  from 
time  to  time  of  a  prophet  who  expresses  himself  in  the  spirit  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah  and  Kxekiel,  and  then  dis- 
appears.' In  this  w2)' the  Law  ig  introduced  into  the  liistory  in  a  living 
vay ;  the  prophets  keep  it  elective  and  tee  it  applied,  according  to  the 
prindple  stated,  a  Kings  xvii.  13,  which  is  founded  on  Jcr.  vii.  15 ;  Deut. 
xriii,  \%:  "  Jebovah  lestilied  to  them  by  all  the  prophets  and  seers 
saying,  Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  and  keep  my  commandmenu  and 
uaiutes,  according  to  all  the  Torah  which  I  commanded  your  I'ather* 
and  which  I  sent  unlo  yon  by  my  servants  the  prophets."  The  most 
unblushing  example  of  this  kind,  a  piece  which,  for  historical  worthless- 
ness  may  compare  with  Judges  xix.-xxL  or  i  Sam.  vii.  seq.,  or  even 
stands  a  step  lower,  is  1  Kings  xiJi.  A  man  of  God  from  judah  here 
denounces  the  altar  of  Bethel,  at  which  King  Jeroboam  is  in  the  act  of 
offering  sacrifice,  in  the«  terms :  *'  O  altar,  altar,  behold  a  son  shall  be 
bom  to  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name  ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he 
offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and 
men's  bones  shall  be  burned  upon  thcc."  And  to  guarantee  the  Inith 
of  this  prophecy,  to  be  fulfilled  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  lie  gives 
the  sign  that  the  altar  shall  burst  asunder,  and  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice 
upon  it  be  potircd  out — which  at  once  takes  place.  This  legend,  how- 
ever, does  not  really  belong  to  the  Dcutcronotnist,  but  is  a  still  Uter 
addition,  as  is  easily  to  be  seen  from  the  fact  thai  the  sentence  xii.  jt 
is  only  completed  at  xiii.  34.  It  deserves  remark  that  in  the  two  verses 
which  introduce  the  thirteenth  chapter,  xii.  jj  seq.,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  is  fixed,  in  accordance  with  the  Priestly  Code,  as  the  15th 
of  the  7th  month. 

I  Cf.  Ku«en.  Pr^tttnemitr  lsTa^\\%^%^,  \\.  p.  143;  Eo|[.  Iran*.  {\%^^\  p.  399. 
One  of  th(M  Deaieronomislie  praplieciet  U  cited  BlMve,  |i.  175.  Theyue  in  jiMt 
Hionjttnout,  i.g.t  a  Kiiigi  x.  30,  Nsl.  10  leq.,  in  pan  oonnecled  wiih  old  nanM't, «./ , 
I  Kins*  x*t<  I  K<[-  I"  mitnr  instanca  no  (!«u1it  ihc  rcviacr  fminil  tiinw  in  his  source^ 
and  w«r1c«c1  them  out  in  hU  own  »[yle ;  ihui,  i  Kings  liv.  7  neq.,  ui.  ai  wq.; 
a  King!  ix.  7  Mq-  In  iliew  pouaget  ilie  DciiteronomiMk  i<1p»  and  (he  phtue. 
«loKy  of  JaTARiiiHntia  ICiekivl  aredittinctly  ]>TH«nl(nyi)03D>:3nti  liul  (l«lach(tl 
■aprCMlMu  o(  an  orismal  ij-pe  alio  occur, — which,  it  ii  lni«,  arc  then  oon*t*nlly 
rcpcticd,  T,  31tyi  *)1VJI'  Nanei,  too,  like  J«hu  ben  Hanani.  arc  certainly  not 
6ttiiioiii ;  we  aie  not  to  far  advanoed  as  m  Chtoniclo.  CC  I  Sam.  ii.  17  wq. ; 
S  Sam.  viL  I  *til. 
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3.  In  litis  case  aUo  vc  are  al>!c  to  discern  constdemble  s]>adei  and 
gradations  in  the  sources  the  reviser  bad  at  command.  In  the  Boob 
of  Kin^-K  for  the  iirst  time  we  meel  with  a  sertes  of  short  notices  w! 
aireit  attention,  in  the  iturroundingH  they  are  in,  by  ihcir  brevity 
directness  of  statement  and  the  terseness  of  thetr  foTin,  and  have  tW 
semblance  of  contemjxiTary  reconls.  In  s|Mle  of  their  loosenesi 
arrangement  thuc  form  the  real  basis  of  our  connected  knowledge 
the  period  ;  and  the  religionschranulo^cal  fmmewotk  is  rcgulaily  filled 
in  vith  them  {e.g.  t  Kings  xiv.-xvj.) ;  their  loose  connection  andncuual 
tone  made  it  specially  easy  for  later  editors  to  interweave  with  then 
additions  of  their  own,  as  has  actually  been  done  to  no  small  extent.^ 
These  valuable  notes  commence  even  with  Solomon,  though  here  they 
arc  largely  mixed  with  anecdotic  chaff-  They  are  afterwards  found  prini 
cipally,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  scries  of  Judah.  Several  preciK  datet 
t,poiat  to  something  of  the  nature  of  annals,^  and  with  these  the  chaiao 
'  tetislic  thtn  might  be  thought  to  be  connLxicd,  which  frequently  intro- 
duces the  shon  sentences,  and  as  it  now  stands  is  generally  meaningless  I 
In  what  circles  these  records  were  made,  we  can  scarcely  wren  surmise. 
Could  we  be  certain  that  the  reference  to  the  royal  temple  of  Jadah, 
which  is  a  prevailing  feature  of  them,  is  due  not  to  selection  at  a  itter 
time  but  to  the  interest  of  the  first  h-inds,  we  should  be  led  10  think  of 
the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem.  The  loyalist,  perfectly  official  tone  would 
agree  very  well  with  this  tJieory,  for  the  sons  of  Zadok  were,  down  ta 
Josiab's  time,  nothing  else  than  the  obedient  servants  ol  the  si 
of  David,  and  regarded  the  unconditional  authority  claimed  by  the 
kingsoverlhcirsanctuaryasa  matter  of  course  {a  K.  vn.  loseq,,  xii.  18)1, 
These  notices,  liowc%'cr,  as  we  have  them,  are  not  drawn  from  thcdocnr 

I  The  pjuaage  dtscuhicd  Above,  1  Klrgit  xl.  1  fci].,  t;iv» «  good  (Jrample  of  Uw ; 
we  at  uncc  pick  out  ihc  <mc  131  >1]3'  Ttt  from  the  burm  uiSai«iwR  t«rroimd> 
ing  it. 

•  jth  or  Uehaboam  ( I  K.  ilv.  aj) ;  ajdof  J«h<Mub(S  K.  xii  6) ;  t^th  «f  Muekuti 
<3  K.  xviii.  13) ;  iStli  of  JwJah  (a  K.  »i>.  3) ;  41k  aii<l  jilt  ol  Solomon  {1  K.  vL  j;, 
38).  Tlicx  (Uics  oKiit.ii  ii  inic,  putily  in  circumuaniial  Jewitli  namlivct,  biiltlKM 
ue  iDlimatvly  tclAtcH  to  ihc  brief  noticet  ■pohcn  of  aboTc,  and  appear  lo  bebaeriim 
ihcin.     It  may  be  xuttniMd  that  «ie)i  dclinti-e  tiumlicra,  eiUtinf;  at  one  ttnM  ki  nildl 
greater  abundance,  afford*')  the  <!aia  for  an  appruxIiDate  calcnliikiD  of  the  figamoa 
which  the  lynieouuic  dironology  \t  baill  up>     Tlieae  At\^\e  dnlc^  at  any  race  are  not 
ihemtelvea  pint  ofihe  tfticm.     The  umc  it  Iriic  of  the  staicmcnu  of  the  1^1 
Jenrith  krngt  wtirn  ibcy  aic^mlcil  the  throne.     Thne  alto  petha))e  go  back  id 
•'  AnnaU  "     Tlie  TK  it  fDun.i  t  K.  iii.  16,  viii.  I,  IS,  \%.  1 1,  ai.  7,  Kvi.  SI,  «»i 
a  k.  viiL  83.  >ip.  18,  xw.  8,  *v,  16,  «vl.  5. 
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ments  themselves,  but  from  a  secondary  compilation,  perhaps  from  the 
TWO  viti.  of  chronicles  died  at  the  end  of  ench  reign  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  those  ol*  Judah,  from  which  ai  all  events  liic  siicccssinn  of  the  rulers 
appears  to  be  drawn.  These  chronicles  are  ncit  to  be  identified,  it  is 
clear,  with  the  oiiginal  annals.  The  hook  of  the  annali  muiit  be  diniin- 
gui^icd  from  the  Dibre-hajamim  themselves.  Whether  the  chronicle 
of  Israel — hardly  anything  out  of  which  is  commanicatcd  to  us — ^wos 
composed  much  earlier  than  the  chronicle  of  Jud'ih  (which  seems  to 
close  with  Jchobchim),  and  whether  it  and  ihc  chronicle  of  Solomon 
(x  K.  XL  4r)  arc  a  qniie  independent  work,  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
doubtful. 

The  excerpts  from  the  annals  are  interrupted  by  more  extensive 
cfusodes  which  are  interwoven  with  them,  and  are  also  embraced  in 
the  Deutcronomistic  scheme.  Of  these  the  Jewish  ones  arc  the 
minority,  the  greater  ]vart  are  Samaritan,  hut  they  all  belong  to  a  very 
limited  period  of  time.  I  select  the  miraculous  hi.stoiy  of  Elijah  as 
an  example  of  these,  to  show  the  sentiment  aud  the  change  of  sentiment 
in  this  instartce  alto. 

The  prophet  Elijah,  from  Tishbeh  in  Gilead,  appears  before  King 
Ahab  of  Samaria,  and  says,  "  By  the  life  of  JchovAh  the  (Jod  of  Israel, 
whom  1  serve,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  ihcse  years  but  acconling 
to  my  word."  The  story  begins  abruptly  ;  we  require  to  know  that 
Ahab,  stirred  up  by  Jezebel,  has  been  propagating  in  Israel  the  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Haal,  and  has  killed  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  by  hundreds : 
this  is  the  reason  of  the  punishment  which  comes  on  him  and  his  land 
(xviit.  i3i  2z).  Elijah  vanishes  as  suddenly  as  he  appeared.  We  lind 
him  again  at  the  brook  Chenth,  which  flows  into  the  Jurdan-,  then  in 
die  land  of  Baal  with  a  widnw  at  Xarcpta  ;  while  following  his  fortunes 
we  are  made  tn  feel  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  way  the  severity  of  the 
&mioe.  Ahab  in  itie  meantime  hnd  sent  oui  messengers  tu  take  him, 
and  had  required  of  every  slate  to  which  ihe  vain  search  had  extended, 
an  oiath  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  there.  Now,  however,  necessity 
obliged  him  to  think  of  other  thing* ;  he  had  to  go  out  himself  with 
his  minister  Obadiafa  la  seek  fuddcr  for  the  still  remaning  war-liorscs 
(Amos  viL  i).  In  this  humiliating  situation  he  all  at  oncc  met  the 
banished  man.  He  did  not  believe  his  eyes.  "  Is  tt  thou,  O  tioublcr 
of  Israel?  '  "I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  ihy  Other's 
house  !  "    After  this  gretting  FJijah  challenged  tlie  king  to  institute  a 
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contest  between  the  430  prophets  of  Koal,  and  him,  the  only  prophet  o£ I 
Jehovah  left  remnining.  A  trial  by  sacrifice  took  place  on  HooK ' 
Camiel  before  ihe  whole  people.  Each  parly  was  to  prepare  *  botlod 
and  Iny  it  on  the  altar  without  setting  fire  to  the  wood  ;  and  the  dmnij 
who  should  answer  by  fire  was  the  true  God.  The  prc^hcts  of  Bui 
came  first  and  sought  aft<:r  their  own  manner  to  influence  their  dciljr. 
They  shouted  and  leapt  wildly,  wounded  thcmselres  with  swords  lod 
lanc«  till  they  were  awered  with  blood,  and  kept  up  their  nernt, 
ecstasy  from  morntr,!;  till  midday,  and  Irom  mid-day  till  evening 
During  this  time  Elijah  looked  at  them  and  tnoclccd  them,  saying 
*<  Cry  louder,  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  b  talking,  or  he  is  somebov 
engaged,  or  he  is  asleep  and  must  be  swalced."  At  last  his  turn  came; 
he  repaired  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was  broken  down,  spread  t^e 
pieces  of  the  sacriRce  upon  it,  and,  to  make  the  miracle  still  more 
miraculous,  caused  them  to  be  flooded  two  or  three  times  with  water. 
Then  he  prayed  to  Jehovah,  and  lire  Jcll  from  heaven,  and  consumol 
the  sacrifice;  The  people,  up  to  this  point  divided  in  their  mind,  nov 
took  the  side  of  the  Kniot  for  Jehovah,  Uid  hold  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  slaughtered  them  down  below  at  the  brook.  A  great  stmi 
of  rain  at  once  came  to  refresh  the  land. 

This  triumph  of  Elijah  was  only  a  prelude.  lATien  Jeiebel  heairf 
what  had  happened  she  swore  vengeance  ag;iin!it  him,  and  he  Bed  fot 
his  life  to  Beetshcba  in  Judah.  the  sanctuary  of  Isaac  Wearied  to 
death  he  lay  down  under  a  junipci-bush  in  the  wilderness,  atKl  iriifc 
the  prayer.  It  is  enough;  now,  O  Jehovah,  take  away  my  life,  be  fdl 
asleep.  Then  he  was  strengthened  with  miraculous  food  by  a  heavcnlT 
messenger,  and  bidden  to  go  to  Horcb,  the  mount  of  God.  He  arrivnl 
there  after  a  long  journey,  and  withdrew  into  a  cave ;  a  rusbittg  wioi! 
sweeps  past ;  the  wind  and  Ihe  earthquake  and  the  lightning  are  the  fore- 
runners of  Jehovah;  and  afier  them  JIc  comes  Himself  in  the  to« 
whispeiing  that  follows  the  storm.  His  hcid  covered,  Elijah  stepi 
out  of  the  cave  and  hears  a  voice  ask  what  ails  him.  Hanag 
poured  out  his  heart,  he  receives  the  divine  consolation  that  his  cause 
is  by  no  means  lost ;  that  the  direst  vengeance,  the  instnimeots  of 
which  he  is  himself  to  summon  to  their  task,  is  to  go  forth  on  all  tlie 
worshippers  of  Haal,  and  that  those  7000  who  have  not  bowed  their 
knee  to  Baal  shall  gain  the  day—"  Thou  shall  anoint  Haraei  to  be 
king  over  Damascus,  and  Jehu  ben  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  ti< 
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kin-  over   Israel,   and   Elisha  ben  Shapliat   to   be    prophet  in  thy 

room  ;  and  him  that  cscapcih  the  sword  of  Hajcael  shall  Jcliu  stay, 

and  him  that  e»ca|>clh  the  iiword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  sEiy."     'iTie 

account  of  the  execution  of  ihcsc  commands  by  Elijah  is  at  present 

wanting;  we  shaU  soon  see  wKy  it  wns   omitted.     The  conclusion  of 

chkp.  six.  only  lella  us  that  he  catied  Ktisha  From  the  plough  to  follow 

him.     Of  the  account  of  the  judgment  which  overtook  the  worshippers 

of  Baal,  this  group  of  narratives  contains  only  the  beginning,  in  chap. 

xxL     Ahab  wanteiJ  to  have  a  vineyard  which  was  situated  beside  hi* 

inlare  in  Jezreel,  his  favourite  reiidenoe:  bin  Naboch,  ihe  owner,  was 

unwilling  to  enter  on  a  sale  or  an  exchange.     The  king  was  angry,  yet 

thought  he  could  do  no  more  in  the  matter ;  but  Jezebel  of  Tyre  bad 

other  notions  of  might  and  right,  nnd  stiid  to  him,  "  Dost  Ihou  now 

govern  the  kingdom  of  Iftael?  be  of  good  courage;  I  will  gel  thee 

iHe  vineyard."     She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  authorities  of  the  town, 

and  got  Naboth  put  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  corrupt  judges.     As 

Ahab  was  just  going  to  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  which  had 

fellen  into  his   hands,  his  enemy  cimc  upon   him.     The  prophet 

Ehjab,  alwa>-s  on  the  spot  ,ii  the  right  moment,  hurli^d  the  word  at 

him.  "Hast  thon  killed  and  also  taken  possession?     Behold,  in  the 

plKe  where  do^s  licked  the  blood   of  Nabolh,  shall  dogs  lick   thy 

blood  also."     Here  this  itory  breaks  off.     What  folluwi  is  not  the  true 

Continuation. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  xvii.-xix.  xxi.  is  also  broken  ofl*  here, 

without  reaching  its  proper  conclusion.     The  victory  of  Jehovah  over 

Baal,  of  the  prophet  over  the  king,  is  wanting;  the  story  of  Naboth 

*'  is.  as  we  said,  only  the  introduction  to  it.     We  are  sufSciently  informed 

about  the  facts,    but  in  form  the  narratives  do  nm  answer  lo  the 

announcement  in  chapi  xix.  and  xxi. ;  they  arc  drawn  from  other 

sources.     According  to  xix.  1 7  the  Syrian  wars  ought  lo  result  in  vcnge- 

aace  on  the  worshippers  of  Dual,  and  tdpeciaily  on  tlie  idolatrous  royal 

hoUM ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  ( t  Kings  zx.  xxii.  3  Kings  vit.  ix.) 

this  pwnt  of  %'icw  does  not  prevail.     On  the  contrary,  .\hal»  and  Joram 

there   maintain  themselves  in  a  manly  and  honourable  way  against 

)th«  superior  power  of  Damascus:  it  is  oniy  after  the  extirpation  of 

Baal  worship  under  Jehu  that  aflUirs  took  an  unfortunate  turn,  and 

liaxael,  who  brought  about  this  change,  was  not  anointed  by  Elijah 
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but  byElisha  (a  K.  viii.  7  scq.)-'  Th< massacre  at  Jezre«l,too,  whidiB 
predicted  in  the  threat  of  1  K,  xxL  19,  would  need  10  be  told  olhemst 
than  in  2  K.  ix,  %.,  to  form  a  propcT  literary  sequel  to  the  siory  oi 
Naboih.  According  to  i  K.  xxi.  ly  tlie  blood  of  Ahab  U  to  be  shed  it 
Jezreel ;  according  to  a  K.  ix.  1$  his  son's  blood  was  shed  then,  to 
avenge  Kaboth.  It  is  Irue,  the  explanation  is  appended  in  xxi  i7-!9> 
that,  as  the  king  took  to  heart  the  threats  of  Klijah,  Jehovah  made  a  sup 
plementary  communication  to  the  piophet  that  the  threat  agairtst  Ahib'> 
house  would  onl}-  be  fulfilled  in  the  day»  of  his  son ;  but  who  doet  not 
aee  in  this  an  ntlempt  to  harmonise  conflicting  narratives?'  Awhd! 
series  of  subordinate  discrepancies  might  be  mentioned,  which  prore 
that  a  K.  ix.  X.  does  not  look  back  to  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Nabctli 
as  told  in  1  K.  xxi.  According  to  ix.  35,  36,  the  di>ipute  was  not  aboot 
the  vineyard,  but  about  the  field  of  Naboih,  which  lay  some  distaott 
fiom  the  town.  His  family  was  put  to  death  along  with  him,  aad  oo 
the  following  day,  when  Aliab  todc  out  in  compaHy  wUh  Jehu  aod  Bm 
Deker  to  take  possession  of  the  field,  the  word  of  the  prophet  (ooi 
framed  so  specially  against  him  persunally)  met  liiui :  "Sunely  I  bltt 
seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Kaboth  and  of  his  sons,  and  I  wiil  lequii' 
it  in  this  plat." 

With  the  help  of  these  other  accounts,  amonj;  which  there  i** 
considerable  group  of  uniform  character  ( i  K..  xx.  xxii.  3  K.  lii  vi  14-w 
10.  ix.  i-x.  37}  favourably  distinguished  from  the  rest,  we  are  placedis 
a  position  10  criticise  the  history  of  Elijah,  and  to  reach  a  result  wbit^ 
is  very  instructive  for  the  history  of  the  tradition,  namUy  that  tk 
influence  of  the  mighty  prophet  on  his  age  has  aflcr  all  been  apfvabcd 
much  too  highly.  His  reputation  could  not  be  what  it  is  but  fat  lht 
wide  diffusion  of  Baal  worship  in  Israel :  and  this  is  not  a  little  eug- 


*  The  «mc  ippli»  lo  Jehu  (3K.  Ix.  t  Keq.).  TbU  if  the  tMMon  of  []>eabo*en- 
maikcd  omiuion  *(ler  ■  K.  xi^b  31 :  cf.  Thcnius'a  comnicniaiy. 

■  In  lipilc  of  tii.  Tj'if,  an  attempt  is  maiie  at  uii.  38  to  show  that  ibe  tlblcK 
«»i  fuirilled  in  Ahab  hiuiKlf.  We  are  tutil  tljut  Ahab  wu  ihol  In  hii  chsriot  uid 
lh*I  his  wrranu  brought  his  body  from  Kaiiiolh-Cilwtl  lo  huiy  il  lhrr«,  Tl«« 
we  r«arl  nxii.  38  :  "luid  they  waJthed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Sontaria,  aniithedn^t 
licked  up  his  bloocl,  Mid  the  harloti  bxthrrl  in  it,  actonlini:  to  ihcword  o[  jrhonA.' 
Iltui  it  U  explained  how  tile  docs  were  *ble  to  lick  lib  bluod  in  Samaria,  iboafh  it 
had  hnd  plenty  of  lime  lo  dry  up  iiftci  the  baule  I  llie  (act  wns  unroriunately  vm- 
loohed  ihil  nixofding  10  nai.  19  liie  cId(;«  were  to  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab  not  *t 
Samaiia  bat  at  Jctrccl,  ihe  place  of  Naboih.  The  rerae  xsii,  38  it  an  ioteipoltfHii 
which  docs  credit  tu  Jcwiib  actileneu. 
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yenued.    Anylhing  like  a  suppression  of  the  national  religion  at  the  time 

of  Elijah  is  quite  out  of  the  qiiastion,  and  there  is  no  truth  in  ihe  state- 

ncnt  that  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  were  entirety  extirpated  at  the  time 

and  Elijah  alone  left  suniving;.    The  firophetic  guilds  at  Ilcthcl,  Jericho, 

and  Gilgal  continued  without  any  interruption.      In  the  Syrian  war« 

prophets  of  Jehorah  stand  by  the  side  of  Ahab ;  before  his  last  campwgn 

there  are  four  hundred  of  there  collected  in  his  cajMial,  one  of  ihem  at 

Ic3Kt  long  known  to  ihe  king  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  but  left  alive  before  and 

left  alive  now,  though  he  persisted  in  his  disagreeable  practices.     Of 

the  aona  whom  Jezebel  bore  him,  Ahab  called  one  Aliaziah.  i.<.  JeKorah 

botds,  and  another  Jchoram,  ue,  Jehovah  ts  cxalicd:  he  adhered  lo 

Jcborab  ai  the  ^od  of  Israel,  though  to  please  hts  wife  he  founded  at 

Saroaria  a  temple  and  a  culius  of  the  Syrian  goddess.     This  being  so, 

Eli}ah'B  contest  with    Baal   cannot    have    possessed    the    importance 

attributed  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  later  time.     In  the  group  of 

pDpolaj  namiives  above  referred  to,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  religious  com- 

Bwtkin  that  tore  Israel  asunder :  the  whole  strength  of  the  people  u 

dHorbed  rn  the  Syrian  wart.    The  kings  are  the  prominent  figures,  and 

do  vrcU  and  according  to  their  office  in  battle :  Elijah  stands  in  the 

bkckgroutKL     From  several  indications,  though  from  no  direct  itale- 

acBls,  we  learn  of  the  high  esteero  which  Ahab  enjoyed  from  friend 

ind  foe  alike  (xx.  31,  xxU.  31-34  s«q.)-     Joram  also,  and  even  Jezebel, 

ue  drawn  not  without  sympathy  (a  K,  vi.  30,  ix,  31).     We  can  scarcely 

ay  the  ume  of  Jehu,  the  murderer,  instigated  by  the  prophets^  of  the 

boose  of  Ahab  (2  K.  ix.  to). 

It  is  the  fact,  certainly,  that  the  prophets^  haired  of  Baal  succeeded 

at  last  in  oveiiuming  the  dynasty  of  Omri     But  in  what  manner  was 

tbia  done?    At  a  time  wlicn  King  Jonun  was  prevented  by  a  wound 

he  had  received  from  being  with  his  army  in  the  field,  a  mMsenger  of 

□»ha  went  to  the  camp,  called  the  captain  apart  from  a  banquet  at 

which  he  found  him,  to  a  secret  bitervtew,  and  anointed  him  king. 

Ulwn  Jehu  returned  to  his  comrades  at  their  wine,  they  asked  him  what 

ttnt  mad  fellow  had  wanted,  and.  Ids  evasive  answers  ^ling  to  satbljr 

tbem,  he  told  ilicm  the  truth.     They  at  once  raised  him  on  an  imiwo- 

rited  throne,  and  caused  the  trumpets  to  i>roclaim  him  king:  they  were 

quite  ready  for  such  an  exploit,  not  that  they  cared  in  the  least  for  "  that 

aud  fellow."    Jehu  justified  their  confidence  by  ht«  astounding  mastety 

to  treachery  and  bloodshed,  but  he  pbced  bii  relianoa  ctttirelf  oa 
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th«  rcMMitce*  of  his  own  ulent  for  murder.  He  wu  not  bome 
ilong  by  »ny  Kenenl  movement  agatnn  ihe  dyniMT ;  the  people, 
which  he  desf>iied  (x.  9),  stood  motionlecs  and  horrilied  at  the  sight  nf 
the  crimes  which  came  to  qukkly  one  afier  another  ;  even  .t  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  horror  at  the  massacre  of  Jeneel  still  lived  ( H  osea 
i.  4).  The  crown  once  gained,  the  reckless  player  showed  bis  gratitude 
to  tbc  fanatics,  and  scot  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Baal  afict  the 
prieata  of  Jehovah  whom  he  had  slaughtered  along  with  all  bclonginf; 
to  th«  royal  house  (Jt  11).  I'hc  manner  in  which  he  led  them  into  the 
■nare  (x.  1 8  seq.)  shows  that  no  one  had  thought  before  this  of  regarding* 
him  as  the  champion  of  Jehovah ;  and  even  at  this  lirae  his  «eal  was 
manifestly  only  ostensible  :  he  was  not  fighting  for  an  idea  (i.  15.  seq.). 
'I'hus  we  sec  that  Baal  did  not  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
but  common  treason  ;  the  Kcalots  employed  for  their  purposes  a  most 
unholy  instrument,  which  employed  them  in  turn  as  a  holy  instrument 
for  its  purposes  ;  they  did  not  succeed  in  rousing  the  people  to  «  storm 
against  Baal,  far  from  it.  The  execution  of  Naboih  seems  to  have 
Mciteil  greater  indignaiion  :  it  was  a  crime  against  morals,  not  against 
religion.  Even  in  llie  history  or  Elijah  the  admission  is  made  that  ihk  ' 
struggle  against  Baal,  in  spile  of  his  tmciifrcial  victor)'  on  Carmel,  was  in 
ihc  end  without  result,  and  that  only  the  judicial  murder  of  Nabolh 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  popular  sentiment  But  according  to  I 
a  R.  ix.  15,  this  niunJcr  proved  a  momentous  event,  not  because  it  led. 
aa  we  should  expect,  to  a  popular  agitation,  but  Irora  [he  fortuitous  cii- 
cumslance  that  Jehu  was  a  witness  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene 
between  Ahab  and  Klijah,  and  seemed  therefore  to  the  prophets  to  be  a  .i 
ilt  person  to  cjirry  out  his  tbri-aten ings.  I 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  grand  figure  of  Elijah  could  not 
have  been  drawn  as  we  have  it  except  firom  ihc  impicssion  produced 
by  a  real  charrictcr.'  But  it  is  too  much  torn  away  fix)m  the  hi'ttoricai 
position  it  belongs  to,  and  ia  thereby  tnajnified  to  coloscal  propontons. 

*  The  dlduiM  of  th«  fiamtw  is  not  w  v«tygt<>W  ta  poutt  ortiMc  (lom  ibecwnU 
W  J«aU  witb.  ]l«  U  >  N'uiih-I-if aclilo,  aa  Ihr  Tnin^  VM  "^  **"■  J  »^wt  t  lUtauv 
alM  be  caihcicd  fiom  jiis.  S  conipArvd  with  Dcui.  i.  a.  A  nua  of  Jadafa  ooaM  no* 
Ckuly  KiAkr  10  (iMuailcnble  ■  miiiake  Bboat  ilic  diukace.  ilioueh  we  haw  to  remciic 
bvi  ihat  will)  iliii  Mimuit  the  liluaOoa  ul  Iluicb  am  tcsiccljr  have  bertt  thu  which 
we  h4«  It>nc  lw«n  acruMoawd  loanaaie.  Another  y^  of  aoilqeit;  U  the  «>y 
wtMth  £lii*h  U  Rprv>«i)t<(l  aa  CMsbaiins  ttaa]  in  Iitoel.  and  in  the  land  of  SmI' 
•wvdalbiit  with  tlte  wonbippets  ot  IJaal  on  ihc  bom  filcMll>  tcruu  (Luke  H.  aj  *c%X 
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"Xl  may  be  said  of  this  class  of  narratives  generally,  that  the  piophets  an: 
iutiughi  loo  touch  into  the  foreground  in  them,  as  if  che^  had  been  even 
in  their  lifetime  the  principal  force  of  Israelite  htstorj*,  and  as  if  the  in- 
flticiicc  which  moved  them  had  ruled  and  pervaded  tlicir  age  as  well. 
That  was  not  the  case  ;  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  they  vrere 
-completely  overshadowed  by  iHc  kings;  only  to  later  generations  did 
Ihcy  become  liie  principal  iwrsonat^es.     They  were  important  ideally, 
snd  influenced  the  fumrc  rather  than  the  present ;  but  this  was  not 
«nOUgh,  n  real  tangible  imporinnc«  is  attrihutcd  to  them.     In  the  time 
of  Aliah  and  Jehu  the  Ncbiim  were  a  widespread  body,  and  nrganised 
in  orders  of  their  own,  hot  were  not  highly  respected ;  the  average  of 
them  were  miwrible  fellows,  who  ate  out  of  ihe  king's  hand  and  were 
treated  with  disdain  by  members  of  the  Icaiiing  clauses.     Amoi  ofTckoa, 
wfao^  it  is  true,  belonged  to  a  younger  generation,  fell  ic  an  insult  to  be 
counted  one  of  them.     Elijah  and  Elisha  rose  cenainly  above  the  level 
of  their  order  ;  but  the  first,  whose  hand--t  icmained  puie,  while  he  no 
doubt  produced  a  great  impression  at  the  tmic  by  his  fearless  words, 
effected  noti'.ing  agaitm  the  king,  and  quite  failed  to  dr.-iw  the  people 
over  to  his  side  ;  while  £lisha,  who  did  effect  somcthini;,  made  use  of 
mcanfi  which  could  not  bear  the  light,  and  which  attest  rather  the  weak- 
ness than  the  strength  af  prnphecy  in  IsraeL 

4.  I.et  us  conclude  by  summing  up  the  results  to  which  we  haire 
been  led  by  our  eclectic  ^lilgrimage  through  ihe  historical  books.  What 
in  the  common  view  nppeais  to  be  the  specific  charancr  of  Israelite 
history,  and  has  chiefly  led  to  its  being  called  sacrtd  history,  rests  (or 
the  most  part  on  a  later  re-painting  of  the  original  picture.  The 
discolouring  influences  bcsin  early.  I  do  not  reckon  among  these  th« 
tntrancc  of  mythical  elements,  such  as  arc  not  wanting  even  in  the  first 
beginnings  to  which  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  tradition,  nor  the 
inevitable  local  colour,  which  is  quiti;  a  different  thing  from  tendency. 
1  iliink  only  of  that  uniform  »ainp  impressed  on  the  tnidiliun  by  men 
who  regarded  history  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
principles.  Here  wc  observe  first  a  rellgloiiK  influence,  which  in  the 
ttooks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  turns  out  to  be  the  proplictical  one.  The 
viewappcars  to  mc  erroneous  that  it  is  to  the  prophcLs  that  the  Hebrew 
people  owe  their  history  as  a  whole.  The  song,  Judges  r..  though 
perhaps  the  oldest  historical  monumeiu  in  the  Old  Testament,  canttot 
be  cited  in  siii>|>ort  of  that  view,  for  even  if  It  were  actually  composed 
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bjr  Deborati,  the  seer  sunds  in  no  connection  with  ibe  profibcti 
Ijeast  of  all  can  ihe  colleges  of  the  B'ne  Nel^im  at  Gilgal  and  otber| 
places  be  regarded  as  nurseries  of  historic  tradition  :  ihc  pr 
which  are  lo  be  traced  to  these  circles  betray  a  somewhat  nanoir  fiddT 
of  vi^on  [t  Kings  ii.,  iv.  1-6,  23),  The  prophets  did  not  fonn  the  tradt- 
tion  St  first,  but  came  after,  shedding  upon  it  their  peculiar  light  Their 
intereist  in  history  was  not  so  great  that  they  felt  it  ncccssaTy  lowriii 
it  down  ;  they  only  inrused  their  own  spirit  into  it  subsequently. 

But  the  systematic  recointng  of  the  tradition  was  only  etfecied  when 

'  a  firmer  stamp  had  become  available  than  the  free  ideas  ot  the  prophets 
the  will  of  God  having  been  fonntilaied  in  wriiing.  When  this  point 
was  reached,  no  one  could  fail  10  see  the  discrepancy  between  the  ideal 
commencement,  which  was  now  sought  to  be  restored  as  tt  Hood 

.  in  the  book,  and  the  succeeding  develop nicnl.  The  old  books  of  the 
people,  which  spoke  in  the  most  innocent  way  of  the  most  objectionable 
practices  and  insiitucions,  had  to  be  thoroughly  remodelled  accordii^ 
lo  Ihc  Mosaic  form,  in  order  to  make  them  valuable,  digeslibte, nd 
edily'ing,  lor  the  new  generation.  A  continuous  revision  of  themwu 
made,  not  only  in  the  Chronicles,  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Gr«k 
domination,  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  even  in  the  Ilabyloniui 
exile.  The  style  of  the  latter  revision  differed  from  ihat  of  tKt 
former.  In  Chronicles  the  |>ast  is  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  ihc  U" 
transgrcsstons  take  place  now  and  then,  but  aa  exceptions  from  the  rule- 
In  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  fact  of  the  radical 
difference  of  the  old  practice  from  the  law  is  not  disputed.  In  these 
works  also  the  past  is  in  some  cases  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  tbt 
ideal,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  simply  condemned.  'I"hai  is  one  difference; 
another  has  to  be  added  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  In  tbt 
Chronicles  the  paltern  according  10  which  the  history  of  ancient  Imtl 
is  repTcscnicd  is  the  Pentateuch,  i.e.  the  Priestly  Code,  In  the  sourtc 
of  Chronicles,  in  the  older  hi.storical  hooks,  the  revision  docs  not 
proceed  upon  ihe  basis  of  the  Frieslly  Code,  which  indeed  b  complclelr 
unknown  to  them,  but  on  the  bsMS  of  Ueutcronomy,  Thus  in  the 
question  of  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  two  great  bodies  of  laws,  the 
history  of  ihe  tradition  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  hislciy 
of  Ihc  cultus. 
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IN  the  hblorical  books  the  iradiiion  is  dei-clopcd  by  means  of  sui> 
|)lcmcn(  and  rension ;  double  narratives  occur  here  and  there,  but 
Dot  great  parallel  pieces  of  connected  matter  side  by  side.  In  the 
Hexateuch  additions  and  supplements  have  certainly  taken  place  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  but  the  significant  feature  h  here  (hat 
continuotis  nareatives  which  can  and  must  be  understood  each  by  itself 
are  woven  together  in  a  double  or  threefold  cord.  Critics  have  shown 
a  disposition,  if  not  in  principle  yet  in  fact,  to  tike  the  independence  of 
tbcsc  soHiallcil  sources  of  the  Hexateuch  as  if  it  implied  that  in  immri 
of  matter  .ilso  each  is  a  distinct  and  inde[x:ndem  source.  But  this  is, 
even  a  priori,  very  iinpiobable.  Even  in  the  case  of  tlie  jwophets  who 
received  their  word  from  the  Lord  the  Ulcr  writer  knows  and  founds 
upon  the  earlier  one.  How  much  more  must  this  be  ihc  case  with 
nairaton  whose  express  business  is  with  the  tradition  ?  Criticism  has 
not  done  its  work  when  it  has  completed  the  mechanical  distribution  ; 
ii  must  aim  further  at  bringing  the  different  writings  when  thus  arranged 
into  rckition  with  each  other,  must  seek  to  render  them  intelligible  as 
phases  of  a  living  process,  and  thus  to  make  it  possible  lo  trace  a 
graduated  development  of  the  tradition. 

The  striking  agreement  of  the  diflercnt  works,  not  only  in  matter, 
but  in  their  arrangement  of  the  narratives,  makes  the  office  of  criticisin 
as  now  described  not  less  but  more  necessary.  There  is  no  primitive 
legend,  it  is  well  known,  so  well  knit  as  the  biblical  one,  and  thus  it  is  no 
wonder  tliai  it  became  the  frame  for  many  others  and  infused  into  them 
some  of  its  own  colour.  This  connection  is  common  in  its  main  features 
to  all  the  sources  alike  The  Priestly  Code  runs,  as  to  its  historical 
thread,  quite  parallel  to  the  Jehovist  history.  This  alone  made  it 
possible  to  interfuse  the  two  writings  as  we  now  liave  them  in  the  Penta- 
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teuch.     That  ihU  was  not  done  Altogether  without  violence  » lea  to  be  , 
wondered  at  th&n  (Itat  the  violence  which  was  done  it  so  small,  lu) 
particularly  that  tKc  structure  of  each  wTiling  is  left  almost  uniinpairtA 
Thi^  can  only  be  explained  from  the  intimate  agreement  of  the  two  vorLi 
in  point  of  plan.     When  the  subject  treated  is  not  htstory  but  irgcncU 
about  prc-hifitonc  times,  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  docs  HI 
come  with  the  inaierials  iheras«iv«s,  but  must  arise  out  of  tbe  plan  of 
a  narrator:  even  the  architecture  of  the  generations,  which  forms  Ibe 
scalToiding  of  Genesis,  is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  matters  ki 
be  disposed  of  in  it.      From  the  mouth  of  the  people  there  coma 
nothing  but  the  detached  iiarrativcit,  which  may  or  may  not  happen  lol 
have  some  bearing  un  each  other :  to  weave  (hem  together  in  a  conoccied ' 
whole  is  the  work  of  the  {xtelical  or  literary  artisL     TIius  the  ajtce- 
meat  of  the   sources  in   the  plan  of  the   narrative  is  not  a  mattci  o('| 
course^  bat  a  matter  tequirins  explanation,  and  only  to  be  explatoodoa' 
the  ground  of  the  literary  dependence  of  one  source  on  the  othee. 
The  (question  how  this  relation  of  de[)cndcncc  is  to  be  defined  is  thus  a 
much  more  pressing  one  than  is  commonly  assumed.' 

This,  however,  is  not  the  i^laee  to  attempt  a  hi>tory  of  the  develofi- 
ment  of  the  Israelite  legend.  We  are  only  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
such  a  work,  by  coiitpartng  the  rurraiivc  of  the  Priestly  Code  with  the 
Jehovittic  one.  In  duiiig  no  we  »)ia]l  see  that  Ituttmaun  (MyfM^fa, 
i.  p.  132  scq.)  is  right  in  asserting  against  de  Wctic  {Htitriige,  ii),  thai 
the  Jchovistic  I'orni  of  the  legend  is  the  earlier  of  the  iwa* 


'  The  acicemciiC  txtcniJa  not  only  lo  ihe  liiiesd  of  ihc  atmiiTe,  bat  alt»  l« 
pnniculars,  and  even  lucKprcMions.  I  do  tint  ipcak  i>r«MM«/(flaodkorA4s4(wL'i 
but  the  following  euLmpEct  Imve  tUuck  me '.  —  In  <J  U«ii.  »L  9,  Noah  iasud  (n  be 
n'gk/fMii  i>  Mil  ^tturatiMit,  m  ^E  rii.  1  h<  li  righteeut  in  kU griuralUm—Kit  <ammd 
roitn  vf  tpncl),  whtcli  gave  a  va>l  amuuiit  of  Uaui>tG  to  tlio  Rabbint  itni  to  JccoOc. 
SimilArly  Q  Gcii.  xvii.  31,  ti*  ion  ttAam  SiimA  thai!  itar  at  thu  itt  ti/itt  mi/ 
Jfr*r,  uid  J£  xviii.  14  :  or  lAr  samr  lime  I  vnU  tvatf  U  iJut  d^din  nrxt  yrar,  tm^ 
tkm  Sarah  ikaJi  ka»  a  tan.  In  th^  *iin«  way  (j  Kxod.  vi.  12  vji.  ■.  {Moxt)  I 
am  ^  nHiiriuan-iM/  H/v.  (Jehavob)  Stf,  I tHaktlkttai^tt'  l'Aara»k.,anJ Aettn lit] 
^MhtnkaliU  Iky  prvfktt :  cunipuiti  with  JE  iv.  10,  16.  (Mu*c>)  /  am  tl»»  *l 
tf«Ki,anJ»fa  sbntrtansHe;  ijthoiah)  Aar^n  lAait  if  t« rhft  imf/foii  i/a  m«mlt,mf^ 
Ihtm  ikalt  U  M  Um  imtUad  «f  (M.    Comp.  (irti.  iivii.  46,  niih  kxv.  ax. 

*  Tb«  line  wdiuTed  by  Uuitmann  wai  iirti  Uilttn  u(>  agnin  by  Th.  NAldeke  ia  hti 
E<*A]r  on  (lie  ni»iti-k(ock  vMlic  ("cnulcucli,  wliicli  opcDctl  tlic  way  10a  |'iup«mllMUr 
bTihc  tianativc  pan  «f  tlie  work. 
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I.  Tiie  Bible  begins  with  tlie  account  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  is  chaos ;  darkness,  water, 
brooding  spirit,  which  engenders  life,  anil  fertilises  the  dead  tna&s. 
1  he  primal  stufT  contains  in  itself  all  beings,  as  yet  undistinguished  : 
(iom  it  proceeds  step  by  step  the  ordered  world  ;  by  a  process  of  un- 
mixing, first  of  all  by  separiLting  out  the  great  L-lemirnt^.  Thu  chaotic 
primal  gloom  yields  to  the  contrast  o(  liglit  and  darkness  ;  i)ie  primal 
water  is  separated  by  the  vault  of  heaven  vaxa  the  heavenly  water,  out 
of  which  there  grows  the  world  above  the  firmament  which  is  withdrawn 
^roia  ourga^c,  and  the  water  of  the  earth  :  ihc  Jatlcr,  a  slimy  mixture, 
is  divided  into  land  and  sea,  whereupon  the  land  at  once  puts  on  iis 
green  attire.  The  elements  thus  brought  into  existence,  light,  heaven, 
vater,  land,  are  then  enlivened,  pretty  much  in  the  order  in  ohich  they 
vere  created,  with  individual  beings  \  to  the  tight  correspond  the  lamps 
of  the  stars,  fishes  to  the  water,  to  the  heaven  the  birds  of  heaven,  and 
the  other  creatures  to  the  land.  The  last  act  of  creation  is  m3.rkedly 
emphasised.  "  And  God  said :  Let  us  make  man  after  our  likeness ; 
and  let  ihcm  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air.  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  living  crcalurcs  of  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  crecpcth  upon  the  earth.  So 
God  created  man  after  His  own  tma^e,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him,  and  He  created  Ihem  male  and  fcinalc.  And  God  blessed  them, 
and  said  :  lie  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue 
it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
»ir,  and  over  every  living  thing  ihai  moveth  ufKin  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  God  s»id.  Ftehold,  I  have  given  unto  you  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
which  is  upon  tlie  f:u'c  uf  all  the  eanli,  and  every  tree  with  seed-fruits: 
to  yoo  it  shall  be  for  food  :  and  to  every  beast  of  the  earth  and  toevery 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  everything  that  creeiwth  upon  the  earth,  wherein 
lhci%  is  life,  I  have  given  the  green  herb  for  meat.  Thus  the  heavens 
arni  the  earth  were  made  and  all  the  host  of  them,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  His  work,  and  blvsscd  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it." 
(Gen.  i.  i-ii.  4*). 

II  is  commonly  said  that  the  aim  of  this  narrative  is  a  purely  religious 
one.  l*he  Uraelite  certainly  does  not  deny  himself  in  it :  the  religious 
spirit  with  which  it  is  petielraied  even  comes  at  some  points  into  conflict 
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with  ihe  nature  of  its  materials.  The  notion  of  chaos  is  that  of  uDOdled 
matter;  here  we  find  the  remarkable  idea  that  it  b  created  in  the  beginning 
by  God.  Brooded  over  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  further  of  a  nature  for  dewbi^ 
ment  to  take  place  out  of  it,  and  the  trait  that  the  creation  is  i^re 
sented  throughout  t)s  a  separation  of  elements  which  in  chaos  were  miied 
together,  betrays  even  now  the  original  design :  but  in  the  Hchrcw 
narrative  the  immanent  Spirit  has  yielded  lo  the  transcendent  God,anJ 
the  principle  of  evolution  is  put  aside  in  favour  of  the  fiat  of  creadoo- 
Yet  for  all  this  the  aim  of  ihc  narrator  is  not  mainly  a  relig^us  one 
Had  he  only  meant  to  say  that  God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and 
made  it  good,  he  could  have  said  so  in  simpler  words,  and  at  the  jam: 
time  more  distinctly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  means  to  dcscrilx  the 
actual  course  of  the  genesis  of  the  world,  and  to  he  true  to  nature  m 
doing  so;  he  means  to  give  a  cosmogonic  theory.  Whoever  <l(iiits 
this  confounds  two  difTerent  things — the  value  of  history  for  us,  and  the 
aim  of  the  writer.  While  our  religious  views  are  or  seem  to  be  in  cwi- 
foimity  with  his,  we  have  other  ideas  about  the  beginning  of  the  worti 
because  we  have  other  ideas  about  the  world  itself,  and  see  in  the 
heavens  no  vault,  in  the  stars  no  lamps,  nor  in  the  earth  the  foundation 
of  the  universe.  But  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  Mhil 
the  theoretical  aim  of  the  writer  of  Gen.  L  really  was.  He  seeks  w 
deduce  things  as  they  arc  from  each  other ;  he  asks  how  they  are  liW) 
to  have  issued  at  first  front  the  primal  matter,  and  the  world  he  loi 
before  his  eyes  in  doing  this  is  not  n  mythical  world  but  the  present  iwi 
ordinary  one. 

The  pale  colour  which  generally  marks  ihc  productions  of  the  eaitei 
refleaion  about  nature,  when  ihcy  are  not  mythical  theories,  is  chai«> 
^.  tcristic  of  Gen,   i.  also.     Wc  arc  indeed  accustomed  to  regard  tl>i> 

^^1  lirst  leaf  of  the  EUblc  as  surrounded  with  all  the  charm  that  can  be 

^^1  derived  from  the  combination  of  high  antiquity  and  childlike  form.    It 

^^1  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  exalted  ease  and  the  unifonn  greatness  tliK 

^^H  give  the  narrative  its  character.     The  beginning  especially  is  incom- 

^^1  parable:  "The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  lay  upon 

^H  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  water.     Then  fi<»i 

^H  said :   Let  there  be   light,  and  there  was  light"      But  chaos  bcioE 

^H  given,  all  the  rest  is  spun  out  of  it:  all  that  follows   is  reflectioo. 

^H  systematic  construction  ;  ue  ran  e.isily  follow  the  cnlculation  from  poinl 

^^^         to  pcrnit.     The  considerations  arc  very  simple  which  lead  the  writer  to 
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make  fir«  what  is  great  appear,  and  then  what  is  small ;  first  the  founda- 
tion and  then  ihut  which  ejists  upon  it,  the  water  before  the  fishes, 
heaven  before  the  birds  of  heaven,  land  and  plants  before  tht  animals. 
The  arrangement  of  the  things  lo  be  explained  stanfU  here  for  the 
explanation  \  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  which  proceeds 
fram  the  simple  to  the  complicated  \  there  b  no  effort  of  fiuicy  to 
describe  the  process  more  closely ;  everywhere  cautious  conBideration 
which  shrinVt  from  going  beyond  generalities.  Only  the  framework  of 
oeation,  in  fact,  is  given ;  it  is  not  filled  up.  Hence  also  ihc  form 
of  the  whole,  the  elTect  of  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  an  epitome  ; 
the  formula  gets  thchcltcr  of  the  contents,  and  instead  of  descriptions  our 
ears  arc  filled  with  logical  definitions.  The  graduated  arrangcracnt  in 
separating  particular  things  out  of  chaos  indicates  the  awakening  of  a 
"  natural "  way  of  looking  at  nature,  and  of  a  reasoned  reflection  about 
natural  objects,  just  as  this  is  manifest  in  the  attempts  of  lliaJes  and  his 
fiucccssora,  which  are  also  remarkable  as  beginnings  of  the  theory  of 
nature  and  of  an  objective  interest  in  the  things  of  the  outer  world,  but 
further  than  this  do  not  exactly  rouse  us  to  enthusiasm-* 

The  liret  sentence  of  the  Jehovistic  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  history  has  been  cut  off  by  the  reviser.  [It  was  all  a  dry  waste] 
when  Jehovah  formed  the  eanh,  and  nowhere  did  the  green  herb  spring 
up,  for  Jehovah  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  lo  ull  the  ground.  But  a  mist  {f)  went  up  out  of  the 
earth,  and  watered  Ihe  luce  of  the  ground  And  Jcho>-ah  formed 
■nan  of  the  duat  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.  Then  he  planted  a  garden  far  to  the  eastward  in  Kden, 
in  the  place  where  the  four  chief  nvers  of  the  earth  part  asunder  from 
their  common  source ;  there  (;mw  among  other  fine  trees  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge.  In  this  garden  Jehovah  placed  the  man, 
to  dress  it  and  keep  it  and  to  eat  of  all  the  trees,  forbidding  him  to  eat 
of  tbe  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  only.  Bui  the  man  is  utterly 
alone  in  his  garden  :  he  mu^i  hai*e  company  that  is  suitable  for  him. 
So  Jehovah  first  forms  the  beasts,  if  perchance  the  man  will  assodalc 
with  them  and  muke  friends  with  tlicin.  He  brings  them  to  him  otK 
after  another  to  see  what  impression  they  make  on  him,  and  what  the 
man  will  call  them.     He  calls  tiiem  by  their  right  names,  ox,  ass,  bear, 

'  '  llicrr  \\  nulhing  w)inteT«r  in  ihe  piece  that  mvflts  tlic  name  of  invcntkon  but 
ih* dironolo^td  order  ol  the  vari«u»  ctenlivnk"    BuuraMin,  i>.  tj^ 
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thu*  expressing  his  feeling  that  he  finds  in  them  nothing  rrUted  to 
himself,  (ind  Jehovah  has  lo  seek  other  counsel  Then  he  forms  At 
woman  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  man,  nnd  causes  him  to  awake 
Wearied  as  it  irere  hy  all  tlic  fruii1c<(3  rx|jeriincnts  with  the  bcasis,  the 
man  cries  out  tleliglned  when  he  looks  at  the  womaD :  This  surely  ii 
esh  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone ;  she  may  be  called  wo-man. 
Thus  ttic  scene  Is  drann,  the  persons  introduced,  and  aa  icuoo 
secretly  prepared  :  now  the  tragedy  begins,  which  ends  with  the  expubioB 
man  from  the  gardca  Seduced  by  the  serpent,  man  strctchct  ow 
lis  h&nd  after  the  food  which  is  forbidden  him,  in  order  to  becgiiw 
like  God,  and  eits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  'I'he  first  consequence  of 
this  is  the  beginning  of  dress,  the  nrsi  step  in  civilisation;  other  an^ 
sadder  consequences  soon  follow.  In  the  evening  the  man  and  bu 
vifc  hear  Jehovah  walkinj^  in  the  garden  ;  they  hide  before  Him,  uk]  by  ■ 

^doing  io  beirny  thcniselvcs.     It  is  useless  to  think  of  denying  what  has 
lakcD  place,  and  as  cacti  of  them  puts  the  blame  on   the  other,  ihcj 
show  themselves  one  after  the  other  to  be  guihy.     The  scntenoe  of  the 
judge  concludes  the  investigation.     The  serpent  b  to  creep  on  its  belly, 
to  cat  dnet,  and  to  perish  in  the  unequal  contest  u-ith  man.     The  votuan 
is  to  bear  many  children  with  sorrow,  and  to  long  (or  the  man,  who 
yet  viil  be  her  tyrant.     '1  tie  ptinciixil  curse  is  directed  against  the  mao. 
"Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake:  in  sonow  shall  thou  eat  of  ititi 
the  days  of  thy  life.     Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  foith  to 
thee,  and  thou  shall  eat  the  herb  uf  the  field,  till  ihou  return  unt9 
the  ground,  for  out  of  it  waai  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  aot» 
dust  aiialt  thou  Ktum."    Sentence  being  thus  spoken,  Jehovah  prepnrci 
the  man  and  woman  for  their  future  life  by  niaking  coals  of  skins  to 
drcis  them  Mith.      Then  turning  to  His  celestial  company,  "  Behold,"  _ 
He  says,  "  the  man  is  become  like  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  ■ 

,now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat,  and  lire  for  ever."  With  these  words  he  drives  man  out  ot 
Paradise,  and  places  before  it  the  cbeiuhs,  and  the  flaming  sword,  wbidi 
turns  every  way,  to  keep  the  nay  of  the  tree  of  Life  (Gen.  l  4^ 
iii  34)- 

The  gloomiest  view  of  iii'e  as  it  now  is,  lies  at  the  root  of  this  storyi 
Man's  days  arc  mere  hardship  and  labour  and  taak-woik,  a  task-woik; 
» ith  no  prospect  of  iclief,  for  the  only  reward  of  it  is  that  he  returns  1* 
the  earih  from  which  he  was  taken,    Xo  thought  apiwars  of  any  life  a/ur 
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deadi,  and  life  wUheui  death  might  h&ve  been,  but  has  been  forJeited, 
sow  (be  cherub  guards  the  approach  to  the  tree  of  life,  of  which  man 
si^ht  have  eaten  when  in  Paradise  but  <iid  nol.  This  actual  cheerless 
loc  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  the  real  problem  of  the  stor)-.  ]i  is  felt 
to  be  ihe  very  oppusice  of  our  true  destiny  ;  a:  first,  things  must  have 
been  otherwise.  Man's  lot  now  is  a  perversion  of  what  it  was  at  fust. 
u  is  the  puoishmcnt  of  primeval  guilt  now  resting  on  us  all.  At  fint 
lived  in  racadise  :  he  had  a  happy  existence,  and  one  worthy  of 
nature,  and  held  familiar  intercourse  with  Jehovah;  it  was  his 
foibiddcit  striving  after  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  that  drove  him 
out  of  I'aradise  and  brought  all  hLs  miseries  upon  him 

What  L<t  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  The  commentators  say 
it  is  the  faculty  of  moral  distinction, — conscience,  in  fact  They  assume 
accordingly  that  man  was  in  Paradise  morally  indilTerent,  in  a  »iaie  which 
allowed  of  no  self-conscious  action  and  could  nut  be  called  cither 
good  or  criL  A  state  like  this  not  being  an  ideal  one,  some  of  ihem 
consider  that  man  gained  more  than  he  lost  by  the  fall,  while  others 
admit  that  it  could  not  be  the  divine  intention  to  keep  him  always  at 
this  stage  of  childish  irresponsibility,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  view 
of  the  Darratoi  cither, 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  narrator  is  not  speaking  of  a  relative  prohibi- 
tion o{  knowledge,  but  an  absolute  one :  he  means  that  it  is  only  for 
Ciod,  and  that  when  man  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  it  he  is  trans- 
cending his  limits  and  seeking  to  be  as  (Jud.  On  the  other  side  he 
cannot  of  course  mean  to  say  that  conscience  ts  a  doubtful  hlcssJog, 
and  its  possession  to  be  deplored,  or  thai  it  is  a  thing  iha:  God  in  fact 
reftiao  to  men  and  reserves  to  Himself  alone.  The  knowledge  spoken 
of  cannot  be  moral  knowledge.  What  could  the  assertion  mean  that 
(((xl  would  hiivc  no  one  but  Himself  know  the  diiTercncc  between  good 
and  evil,  and  would  deny  to  man  this  knowledge?  One  would  think 
that  conscience  is  a  thing  belonging  si^ecilically  to  man  and  not  to  God. 
And  whit  could  be  the  sense  of  representing  Adam  and  Eve  as  so 
intent  10  know  what  wa-s  sin  and  wh.ai  w-is  vinue?  No  one  is  curious 
about  that,  and  sin  never  came  into  existence  in  the  way  of  ethical  experi- 
ment, by  men's  desiring  to  know  what  it  is.  And  it  is  manifestly 
assumed  that  men  knew  in  paradise  that  obedietice  to  Jehoyah  was 
good  and  disobedience  evil.  And  finally,  it  conflicts  with  the  common 
tradition  of  all  peoples  to  represent  the  first  man  as  a  sort  of  beast ;  he 
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is  rcfirded  as  undeveloped  only  in  point  or  ouivjird  culture-  The 
knowledge  which  i:(  horc  forbidden  is  rather  knowledge  as  8uch.geMni 
knowiecige,  or  getting  the  eyes  opened,  as  it  is  aflemrards  called  This 
is  what  transcends,  in  the  writer's  view,  the  limits  of  our  nature ;  piyiDg 
out  the  sycret  of  things,  the  secret  of  the  world,  and  ovcriooking,  u  it  j 
were.  Cod's  hand  to  see  how  He  goes  to  work  in  His  living  activity, » 
as,  perhaps,  to  learn  His  secret  and  imitate  Him.  For  knowledge  it » 
ihe  ancient  world  also  power,  and  no  mere  metaphysic.  This  knovin|  , 
in  the  highest  sense  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone,  who  standi  in  the 
creative  centre  of  things  and  penetrates  and  surveys  the  whole;  It  ii 
sealed,  to  man,  who  has  to  labour  and  weary  himself  at  little  thitigi. 
And  yet  the  forbidden  good  has  the  most  powerful  Attraction  for  hira; 
he  bums  to  possess  it,  and  instead  of  resigning  himself  in  trust  v\i 
reverence  he  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel  which  is  jealously  guarded  from 
him,  and  so  to  become  like  God — to  his  own  sorrow,  j 

This  explanation  Is  not  new ;  it  is  the  old  and  popular  one,  for    \ 
which  reason  also  Goethe  adopted  it  in  Faust     One  objection  cenatnly 
may  be  taken  to  it ;  the  words  arc  not  merely  kntnt'lfJ^e,  but  ktumldff 
efgfiod  and  tvil.     But  good  and  evil  in  Hebrew  mean  primarily  nothing 
more  than  salutary  and  hurtful ;  the  application  of  the  words  to  virtue  ■ 
and  sin  is  a  secondary  one,  these  being  regarded  as  serviceable  or  hurt- 
ful in  their  effects.     Good  and   evil  as  spoken  of  in  Genesis  iu  ill 
point  to  no  contrast  of  some  actions  with  others  according  to  tbeic  ■ 
moral  distinctions:  the  phrjise  is  only  a  comprehensive  one  for  thinp 
generally,  according   to  the  contradictory  attributes  wbirii   constitute 
their  interest  to  man,  as  they  help  or  injure  him :  for,  as  said,  \A 
desires  to  know  not  wh.it  ihings  are  metaphysically,  but  what  is  ilie  use 
of  them.'     Besides  the  lengthier  expression  we  have  the  shorter  one^ 
knowledge,  simply  (iil  6) ;  and  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  tbe 
phrase  Ik  not :  know  the  good  and  the  evil,  but  know  good  and  evil 

But  more,  we  must  regard  this  knowledge  not  as  it  affects  ibe 
individual,  but  in  the  light  of  history ;  what  is  meant  is  what  we  call 
clTtliEatioD.  As  the  human  race  goes  forward  in  civilisation,  it  goes 
backward  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  first  step  in  civilisation  is  clothiR;;f 
and  here  this  Is  the  first  result  of  the  fall  The  story  is  continued  in 
chap.  iv.     Adam  s  sons  begin  to  found  cities,  Jubal  ts  the  first  musiciani 

'  5iiir,  30,  91.     Iludh.  a^  10  (Agh.  kv.  t«j,  11).     HuB.in,  19a,  S»e<|.     Tibui 
I.  S47.  i& 
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Cain  dijtcorere  the  oldest  and  the  most  impoiunt  of  the  arts,  that  of  the 
Mith—lience  the  sword  and  Ijlood^  vengeance.  Of  the  same  tendency 
B  the  conneaed  stoij*  of  the  city  and  the  tower  of  llabel,  in  which  is 
ncpresented  the  foundation  of  the  great  empires  and  cities  of  the  world. 
*lbdi  concentrate  human  strength  and  seek  to  use  it  to  ))icss  into 
beann  \xyc\L  In  all  this  we  have  the  steps  of  man's  emancipation ; 
*iUt  his  growing  ciriliution  grows  also  his  alienation  frooi  the  highest 
good;  and— this  b  evidently  the  idea,  though  it  is  not  &utcd— the 
tstkas  advance  never  reaches  its  goal  after  all ;  it  is  a  Sisyphus-labour ; 
■he  tower  of  Babct,  which  is  incomplete  to  all  eternity,  is  the  proper 
fTUbol  for  it  The  strain  is  that  strain  of  unsatis6cd  longing  which  is 
to  be  heard  among  all  peoples.  On  attaining  to  civilisation  they  be- 
cotae  aware  of  the  falue  of  those  blessings  which  they  have  saciificed 
for  h.» 

It  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  notion  of  knowledge  at  some  length, 
^^ccause  the  misunderstanding  of  this  point  on  the  part  of  phitosopheni 
■ikd  theologians  has  cast  over  our  story  an  appearance  of  modcmness, 
Vhich  has,  in  its  turn,  done  something  10  inSucncc  general  opinion  as 
^  the  age  of  this  story  compared  with  the  other.  Having  got  rid  ol 
^ii  impression  we  turn  to  those  features  of  Gen.  ii.  iii.  which  help  to 
^^crmine  positively  its  relation  lo  chap.  L 

What  has  been  untruly  asserted  of  Gen.  L  b  true  of  Gen.  ii.  iii. 

The  Jebovist  narrative  does  shine  by  tlie  absence  of  all  efforts  after 

nUooalistic  explanation,  by  its  contempt  for  every  kind  of  cosmological 

speculation.     The  earth  is  regarded  as  being  at  first  not  moist  and 

pbstk:  but  (as  in  Job  xxxviii.  j$)  hard  and  dty :  it  must  rain  first  in 

order  that  the  desert  may  be  turned  into  a  green  meadow,  as  is  the 

case  still  ever)'  year  when  the  showers  of  spring  come.    The  ground 

Atnher  requires  cultivation  by  man  that  the  seed  may  spring  fonh.    No 

regard  is  paid  to  any  natural  sequence  of  the  acta  of  crealtoo  :  man, 

the  moat  helpless  of  all  beings,  appears  first,  and  finds  himself  placed 

on  a  world  entirely  b<iic,  without  tree  or  bush,  without  the  animals, 

without  woman.     Man  is  confessedly  the  exclusive  object  of  interest,  the 

iMhcr  creatures  are  accounted  for  by  their  impoRartce  to  him,  as  if  this 

only  conferred  on  ihem  a  right  10  exist.     The  idea  explains  nutter : 

mechanical  possibility  is  never  consulted,  and  we  do  not  think  of  asking 

about  it.     Want  of  taste  could  lind  no  lower  deeps  than  when  this  or 

>  I>>lI(uiBn  thinlu  ilils  idn  iosijiiil :  Ct^ut  (iSSa),  p.  44. 
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th»i  scholar  goes  from  Gen.  ii.  ai  lo  count  his  ribs,  or  comes  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  Ant  man  was  hLxmaphrodite. 

In  the  first  account  we  sland  before  the  first  beginaings  of  sober 
reflection  about  nsturc,  in  the  second  wc  aic  on  the  ground  of  mwd 
nnd  myth.  Where  reflection  found  its  mntcrials  wC  do  not  think  o* 
asking ;  ordinary  contemplalion  of  things  could  furnish  it  Bat  the 
materials  for  myth  could  not  be  derived  from  contemplation,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  the  view  of  nature  which  is  chiefly  before  us  here ;  ihcy 
cnme  from  the  many-coloured  traditions  of  the  old  woild  of  Western 
A^ia.  Here  we  arc  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the  ideas  of  genuine 
antiquity ;  the  fresh  early  smell  of  earth  meets  us  on  the  brccJe. 
Hebrews  breathed  the  air  which  Minoundcd  them  ;  the  stories  they 
on  the  Jordan,  of  the  land  of  Hden  and  the  fall,  were  told  in  the  samfi' 
way  on  the  Kuphmtes  and  the  Tigris,  on  the  Oxus  and  the  Arius.  The 
true  land  of  the  world,  where  dwells  the  Deity,  is  Eden.  It  was  not 
removed  from  the  earth  after  the  fall;  it  is  there  still,  else  whence  the 
need  of  cherubs  lo  guard  the  ^iccess  to  it  t  The  rivers  that  proceed 
from  it  are  real  riiTrs,  all  well  known  to  the  narrator,  they  and  the 
countries  they  flow  through  and  the  products  that  come  from  these 
countries.  Three  of  them,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  are 
well  known  to  us  al^o ;  and  if  wc  only  knew  bow  the  narrator  conceived 
their  courses  to  lie,  it  «ould  be  easy  to  determine  the  position  of  their 
common  source  and  the  situation  of  Paradise.  Other  peoples  of  on  tiquity 
define  the  situation  of  iheir  holy  land  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  itteuu 
have  different  names,  but  the  thing  is  the  same.  The  wonderful  trees 
aUo  in  the  garden  of  fxien  have  many  analogies  even  in  the  Cermaiiie 
mythology.  The  belief  in  ihe  cherubs  which  guard  Paradise  is  also 
widely  diffused.  Krub  is  perhaps  the  ume  name,  and  certainlf 
represents  the  same  idea,  as  Gryp  in  Greek,  and  Grcif'vn  GermaiL  Wi 
find  cvctywhcre  these  beings  wondeifully  compounded  out  of  Hon,  eagl^' 
and  mitn.  Tlicy  art:  evcrywiicre  guardians  of  the  divine  and  sscred 
and  then  alio  of  gold  and  of  treasures.  The  ingredients  of  the  aioiy 
seem  certainly  to  have  parted  with  some  of  their  original  colour  imder 
the  influence  of  monoihei^tm.  The  Hebrew  people  no  doubt  hid 
Eomething  more  lo  tell  about  the  tree  of  life  than  now  appears.  It 
said  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  so  it  seems  to  have 
stood  at  the  point  whence  the  four  streams  issued,  at  tlic  founuin 
of  life,  which  was  so  important  to  the  faith  of  the  East,  and  which 
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AlejBndet  marched  out  lo  discover.    Paradise,  moreover,  was  certainly 
■W  planted  originally  for  man,  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Deity  Himself. 
Trues  of  this  may  still  be  recogniBed.    Jehovah  docs  not  descend  to  it 
■oin  beaTcn,  but  goes  out  wallting  in  tlie  garden  in  the  evening  as  if  He 
*«e  at  home.     'J'lic  garden  of  Deity  is,  however,  on  the  whole  some- 
Hit  naturalised.     A  similar  weakening  down  of  the  mythic  element  is 
^iforent  in  the  matter  of  the  serpent  ;  it  is  not  seen  at  once  that  the 
vrpeoi  is  a  demon.     Yet  parting  with  tiiese  foreign  elements  has  made 
thestor^  no  poorer,  and  it  has  gained  in  noble  simplicity.     The  mythic 
bt^pound  gives  it  a  tremulous  brighmei«  :  we  fed  that  we  are  in  the 
0tUeo  age  when  heaven  was  still  nn  earth;  and  yet  unintelligible 
enchantment  is  avoided,  and  the  limit  of  a  sober  chiaroscuro  is  not 
imiigTessetL 

The  'story  of  the  creation  in  six  days  pbyed,  wc  know,  a  great  part 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  cosmological  and  {^logical  scicrtce.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  natural  science  has  kept  off  Cea  ii.  iii.  'J'here  is  scarcely 
any  nature  there.  But  poetry  has  at  all  times  inclined  to  the  story  of 
Pandite.  Now  we  do  not  require  to  ask  at  this  lime  of  day,  nor  to 
jtrgtM  the  question,  whether  mythic  poctrj-  or  sober  prose  is  the  earlier 
stage  in  the  contemjilation  of  the  wortd. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  advanced  views  of  nature,  which  we 
God  in  GeiL  I,  is  the  "purified "  twtion  of  God  found  there.  The 
most  important  point  is  tiiat  a  special  word  is  employed,  which  stands 
fiir  isothing  else  than  the  creative  agency  of  God,  and  so  dissociates  it 
&om  all  analogy  with  human  making  and  shaping — a  word  of  such 
excitisit-c  significance  that  it  cannot  be  reproduced  cither  in  l^tin,  or  in 
Greek,  or  in  Gciman.  In  a  )-oulhfuI  people  sucl)  a  theological  abstrac- 
tioa  is  unheard  of;  and  so  with  the  Hebrews  we  hnd  both  the  word 
■tid  the  notion  only  coming  into  use  afler  the  Babylonian  exile ;  ihcy 
appear  along  with  the  empliattc  statement  of  the  creative  omnipotence 
of  Jehovah  with  reference  to  nature,  which  makes  its  appearance^  we 
may  say  suddenly,  in  the  literature  of  the  exile,  plays  a  great  part  in 
ibc  hask.  of  Job,  and  frequently  presents  itself  in  I&a.  )d.-Uvi.  In 
Gen.  it  iii^  not  nature  but  man  i^  the  beginning  of  the  work!  and  of 
luKMy ;  whether  a  creation  out  of  nothing  is  assumed  there  at  all,  is  a 
qMftfofl  which  only  the  mutilation  of  the  coromcDceroent  (before  il  4^) 
■aalces  it  not  quite  impos»ble  to  answer  in  the  alfiimaltve.  At  any  nite 
it  it  not  tbe  case  here  that  the  command  of  the  Creator  sets  things  io 

i; 
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motion  ai  ihc  first  so  that  ihey  develop  themselves  to  5ep2raie  species  oul 
of  the  univcisiil  chaos;  Jehovah  Himself  puts  His  hand  lo  the  woik.and 
this  supposes  that  the  world  in  its  main  features  was  already  in  existence. 
He  plants  and  waters  the  garden,  He  forms  man  and  breathes  life  into  kt 
nostrils,  He  builds  the  woman  out  of  the  man'j  rib.  having  made  a 
previous  attempt,  which  was  uii successful,  to  provide  him  with  comptnr; 
the  bca»ts  are  living  witnesses  of  the  failure  of  His  experiments.  In  othct 
respects,  too,  He  proceeds  like  a  man,  In  the  evening  when  il  gnm 
cool  He  goes  to  walk  in  the  stirdcti,  and  when  there  discovers  by  chin« 
the  transgression  which  has  taken  place,  and  holds  an  invemgaiion  ia 
which  He  makes  not  the  least  use  of  His  omniscience^  And  when  He 
says  :  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  like  one  of  u»  to  know  good  and 
evil :  and  now  lest  he  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  take  of  the  tree  t( 
life,  and  eat  and  live  for  ever,"  that  is  not  said  in  irony,  any  more  thm 
when  He  expresses  Himself  on  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  Babtl; 
■'  Behold,  the  people  b  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language,  and  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  their  doings,  and  now  nothing  wilt  be  too  difficiill 
for  them  that  they  have  imagined  to  do ;  go  to,  let  us  go  down  md 
confound  their  language."  That  al  the  same  lime  the  majesty  o* 
Jehovah  is  in  no  way  compromised  is  the  m>-stciy  of  poetic  genifl!- 
How  wotlld  the  colourless  God  of  abstraction  fare  in  such  a  situation^ 
The  treatment,  finally,  of  the  miciocosm  in  the  two  accomiti. 
reflects  the  difference  between  them.  In  chap.  i.  man  is  directed  A 
the  very  outset  to  the  ground  on  which  he  moves  to  this  day:  **K^ 
plenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  he  is  told  ;  a  perfectly  natural  taA 
In  chaps,  ii.  iii.  he  b  placed  in  Paradise,  and  his  sphere  of  activity 
there,  nestled,  as  he  may  be  said  still  to  be,  in  the  lap  of  the  Deil)'.is 
very  limited.  The  circumstanccK  of  his  life  as  it  non-  is,  the  man's  toil 
in  the  fields,  the  woman's  toil  in  bearing  children,  do  not  answer  to  hit 
original  destiny  ;  they  arc  not  a  blcesing,  but  a  curse.  In  the  Jchovittic 
narrative  man  is  as  wonderful  to  himself  as  the  external  world  ;  in  (tie 
other  he  is  o!;  much  a  matter  of  course  a.<i  it  i.s.  In  the  one  be  see) 
astonishing  mysteries  in  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  in  mairiage,  ia 
child-birth  (iv.  i) ;  in  the  other  these  are  physiological  facts  which  raise 
no  questions  or  icRections :  "  He  made  them  male  and  female,  and 
said,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  There  his  attitude  towards  the  beasts 
is  one  of  mixed  familiarity  and  bewilderment ;  he  docs  not  know  exacil; 
what  to  make  of  tbcm  ;  they  arc  allied  to  him  and  yet  not  quite  suitable 
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•ociety  for  him  ;  here  they  arc  beings  not  related  to  him,  over  which 
be  rules. 

The  chief  point  in  which  the  diO'erence  between  the  two  accounts 

romei  to  a  head  is  tliisL     In  Gen.  ii.  iii.,  man  is  virtually  forbidden  to 

■ftUic  veil  of  things,  and  to  know  the  world,  represented  in  the  irec  of 

RKmledge.    In  Gen.  i.  this  is  the  tuk.  set  hitn  from  the  beginnint; ;  he  is 

[  ts  rule  over  the  whole  canh,  and  rule  and  knowledge  come  to  the  same 

thiog— they  mean  civilisation.    There  nature  is  to  him  a  sacred  mystery  : 

hcicit  is  a  mctc  fact,  an  object ;  he  is  no  longer  bewildered  over  against 

<  lutUK,  but  free  and  superior.     There  it  is  a  robbery  for  man  to  seek  to 

beKjualwiih  (^d :  here  God  makes  him  at  first  in  His  own  image  and 

^fterNisown  tilcenes;:,  and  appoints  him  His  Tepr(?sentalive  in  the  realm 

of  nature.     We  cannot  regard  it  as  fortuitous  that  in  this  point  Gen.  i, 

awrtt  the  opposite  of  Gen.  ii.  iii. ;  the  words  spoken  with  such  emph:i<>ts, 

*nd  repeated  i  27,  v.  i,  ix.  6,  sound  exaaiy  iike  a  protest  against  the 

*i*w  imderlying  Gen.  ii.  iii.,  a  protest  to  be  explained  p.nrtly  by  the 

Sionh  of  nK>ra1  and  religious  cultivation,  but  partly  also  no  doubt  due 

ta  the  convulsive  cflbns  of  later  Judaism  to  deny  that  most  firmly 

*>taWbhed  of  all  the  lessons  of  histor}*,  that  the  sons  suffer  for  the  sins 

<>rthc  Others.' 

What  are  generally  cited  as  points  of  superiority  in  Gen.  i.  over  Gen, 
iK.  iii  arc  beyond  doubt  signs  of  progress  in  outward  culture.  The 
"Benul  individuality  of  the  two  writers,  the  syttemaiiser  and  the  genius, 
Cannot  be  compared,  and  the  diiTerence  in  this  respect  tells  noihinji  of 
their  resjjective  dates;  but  in  its  general  views  of  God,  nature, and  man, 
■Gn.  L  stands  on  a  higher,  certainly  on  a  later,  level.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  its  views  are  more  intcltigible,  simpler,  more  natural,  and  on 
this  account  they  h.ivc  been  held  to  be  also  older.  But  this  is  on  the  one 
haitd  to  identify  naturalness  with  originality,  two  things  which  every  one 
knows  not  to  be  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  applying  a  standard 
to  pn^istoric  tradition  vrhidi  applies  to  historical  liadilton  only:  free- 
dom from  miracle  and  myth  coun:  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  the 
former.    But  the  secret  root  of  the  manifest  preference  long  shown  by 

>  A  coaiict  MunlCTpAn  to  Gen.  ii.  iii.,  i>  Gen.  vi.  1-4.  Here  also  ihcrc  in  a 
kiad  of  tail  of  man  in  an  ntiempt  to  uvripi"  ilic  IxiLiml.irj'  l)elwt«n  thr  human  nee 
ind  the  divine.  In  the  prirxil;  namiive  (CJ)  i)i«  gulf  between  tjiirit,  whk'h  ii  <tivine 
lubat&nce,  viii  Ilnli,  wiiich  it  human  iubtianc<r,  u  biid^oJ  ov«t  by  lh«  ducttine  ti 
non't  crealMNi  in  ibc  imiiet  of  Gwl. 
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historic-critical  theology  for  Gen.  i.  appears  lo  lie  in  this,  that  scbobn 
fell  themselves  responsible  for  what  llic  Bible  says,  and  therefore  liked 
it  to  come  as  little  as  possible  in  conflict  with  general  culture.* 

J.  After  the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  in  Gen.  L-xi.,  both  in 
the  Priestly  Code  and  in  the  Jchovist,  the  transition  froin  Adam  to  Notli 
(cap.  iv.  v.)>  then  the  fiood  (vi.-ijL.),  then  tlie  banaitiou  from  Noahu 
Abraham  (cap,  x.  xi.), 

In  the  dry  names,  which  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  t.  and  Oen.  i»- 
Buttmann  recognised  the  remains  of  an  historical  connection  once 
together  out  of  primitive  slorie&  llicsc  nanstiras  were  evideal 
mythological :  their  original  contents  are  destroyed  both  in  Gen.  v.  (Ql 
and  in  Gen.  iv.  (JE),  but  only  the  list  of  the  Jehovist  nov  bean  the 
appearance  of  a  ruin.  In  the  other  the  fragments  have  been  xokA  fo( 
a  careful  new  building  in  which  they  no  longer  loolc  like  fragmcna 
Here  they  are  made  to  serve  as  the  pillars  of  a  chronology  *li>cl> 
descends  from  Adam  to  Moses,  computing  the  period  from  the  one  lo 
the  other  as  2666  years.  These  36'66  years  represent  3&|  genentioes 
of  a  hundred  years  each :  narecly^  1-20  Adam  to  Abraham,  at  Is»k, 
38  Jacob,  23  Lct-i,  34  Kohath,  25  Amram,  it  Aaron;  the  last  J(rf> 
generation  is  Eleasar,  who  was  a  man  of  mature  years  at  the  time  at 
the  Exodus.'    Such  a  chronology  is  totally  at  vaiiance  with  the  unfili- 

'  I  merely  ftucrt  [hat  Gen.  ii.  uL  U  prior  lo  Gen.  i. ;  I  do  not  believe  the  MO(T*i 
I^Tifllic  tud  of  the  Fall  lo  be  very  oI<I  wlih  ilie  iMictltci.  Wc  Arc  led  10  liiuiiM 
by  ihe  fnct  ihst  ihe  man  and  the  wunian  iiBtul  at  the  head  of  the  genealogj  e(  (^ 
human  race  ;  n  place  we  tliould  nihcr  t^ipect  to  be  auigntti  to  the  wipent  (kmx^ 
to  primitive  Semitic  belief  Ibc  scrjient  won  by  ni)  nicaiig  oppoied  lo  Cod).  Tlii»i>tfc* 
cue  in  the  Chronlcon  Edetienuin  ant]  In  Ab>-s«ii\iiin  legend,  and  a  ince  of  tbii  ■ 
perhbp*  prewrved  in  ihe  name  of  Eve,  ai  Nctldckc  thinkii.  The  name  enuol) 
feceivMlhit  iniitpreiaiinn  in  I'hilu  (^^  i^Wr.  A'iv,|  21)  and  in  Iha  Midnuh  ICibUW 
Gen.  iiL  10  \D.  At.  Z.  1877,  p.  339,  316).  Moreovei,  the  tmc  tnXtA  Cod  U  lb< 
Ilcbrevn  wns  MouciL  isinai,  and  the  original  [IgIxcw  life  wax  the  nnmadic  life  of  tb* 
paltiarchs,  not  cardcninf;  or  agricullure.  Ami  (innlly  we  cannot  believe  bairbtuiiMW 
have  induljtnl  In  rcllKlluna  on  the  advuiitAKn  and  ditadvantBgesafeiviluaiiaiL  Tbi 
BUtimlt  of  Ctn.  ii.  iii.  can  baKlly  have  been  itii]x>ried.  Uerore  the  lime  dT  SvIovhB' 
Where  they  citme  from  wc  ean  i.ctiicely  gucM  ;  it  wDuld  !;«  most  tUklBraJ  to  lliUi  et 
the  Phoenicians  or  the  Cnnaanitu  gcncnily,  and  tliii  tlicory  is  Earmircd  by  Cf& 
iv.  But  ill  JE  Haiti  L>  rccardcd  a»  iht  last  home  of  the  primiilve  Imtiian  raee,  Edca 
and  Nod  having  preceded  it ;  and  Ihe  tlebiewt  probably  dcrivetl  the  kgend  in  tfe 
lut  InUanci  from  Kabylon.  l)ui  thii  don  not  prove  that  thia  or  iImi  pttialkl  btovgU 
lorwtnt  by  AMyciolojjiiiE  it  ncccuutrily  of  value. 

*  Sa  NiiUclie  in  x'iki:  JahriK  fur  puritU.  7'jWA,  187S.  p.  344,     Gcoeilt  XV.  IJ-«* 
expceuly  alaietiltat  the  geacraiiou  Is  icdtoncd  a*  looyeai&in  tJiEt  period. 
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ehy  of  the  legend*  It  is  also  evident,  that  if  even  in  the  case  of  thf 
historical  books  the  systematic  clironoiogy  \%  no  older  than  ihc  period 
of  the  odle,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  of  still  later  origin.  For 
die  historical  period  there  were  certain  fixed  points  for  chronology  to 
Uj  hold  of;  it  cannot  have  begun  with  the  patriarchs  and  gone  on  lo 
tbe  kings,  it  must  hare  begun  with  the  kings  and  then  gone  highei  up  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  it  must  have  begun  at  the  lower  end,  where  alone  it  had 
■By  firm  ground  to  stand  on.  The  belief  that  the  men  of  the  early 
*otld  lived  to  a  great  age  is  no  doubt  old.  but  the  settled  chrwnology, 
based  on  the  years  in  which  each  patriarch  begat  his  son,  is  an  artifice 
iowhich  we  manifestly  see  the  doccnnaire  treatment  of  history  which 
ns  coming  into  vogue  for  later  periods,  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  the 
(vliett  legends  as  well.  Only  when  the  living  contents  of  the  legend 
had  completely  disappeared  could  its  skeleton  be  used  as  a  framework 
of  chronology, 

Buttmann  has  also  shown  that  the  elements  of  the  len-membcred 

|eiKak>gy  of  Q  (Gen.  v.)  and  of  the  seven-metnbered  of  JB  (Oen.  iv.) 

*K  identicaL     In  Q.  Noah  comes  after  I^mcch  at  the  end,  and  at  the 

^ginning  Adam  Cain  is  doubled  and  becomes  Ailam  Scth  Enos  Cainan. 

Adun  and    Enos   being  synonymous,  this  amounts  to  Adam  Scth 

Adita  Cainan:  that  is  to  say  Adam  Seth  arc  prefixed,  and  the  scries 

begins  anew  with  Knos  Cainan,   juxt  as  in  JE.      The   Priestly  Code 

Wseif  offers  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  superior  originality  of  the 

Je!)ovist  genealogy,  by  ascribing  to  Lamecli,  here  the  ninth  in  order, 

•he  age  of  777  years.     This  can  only  be  explained  from  JE,  where 

Lamech  is  seventh  in  order,  and  moreover  specially  connects  himself  with 

Uie  number  seven  by  his  speech.     Cain  is  avenged  seven  times,  and 

I^uncch    seventy   times   seven.     Another   circumstance   shows    Q   lo 

beposternr  to  IL    The  Itrst  man  is  called  here  not  Ha  Adam  as  in  JE, 

but  always  Adam,  without  the  article  (v.  1-5),  a  difference  which  Kuenen 

pertinently  compares  with  that  between  i  x^^arri;  and  x^vsw;.      But 

in  Q  itself  (Gen.  i.)  the  first  man  i%  only  the  generic  man ;  if  in  spite 

■of  this  he  is  called  simply  Adam  (Gen.  v.),  as  if  that  were  his  proper 

jume,  the  only  way  to  account  for  this  is  to  suppose  a  reminiscence  of 

Cen.  ii.  Ul,  though  here  the  personiiicatioa  docs  not  as  yet  exend  to 

ih«  name. 

>  "  Exact  chronological  dite*  ore  ft  «nrc  lign  tX  Uler  woiliing  up  of  old  poetical 
^cads."    Battmaitn,  1.  p.  183- 
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Wc  come  to  the  story  of  tbc  flood,  Geo.  vl-ix.     In  JE  the  flood  ii 
well  led  up  to  :  in  Q  wc  should  be  inclined  to  ask  in  suipiisc  bow  ttK 
earth  has  come  all  at  once  lo  be  so  comiptcd,  alter  being  so  fir  io  tht 
best  of  order,  did  vre  not  know  from  JIu     In  omiiling  the  fall,  the 
fratricide  of  Cain,  the  sword-song  of  Lantech,  the  intercourse  of  Ae ' 
[SOtts  of  God  with  the  d.iughters  of  men,  and  parting  uitli  thedisiinoiit 
gloomy  colouring  which  is  unmtstaVnbly  spread  ov-er  ihe  whole  ear)r 
hbtory  of  man  in  JE,  the  Priestly  Code  has  entirely  lost  the  prcpanuion  i 
for  the  flood,  trhich  now  appears  in  the  most  abrupt  and  unaocouniatile 
way.    As  to  the  contents  of  the  story,  the  priestly  version  here  agrees  loia 
unusual  extent  with  ihc  Jchovistic  one ;  differing  from  it  chiejly  in  the  . 
artificial,  mathematical  marking  out  of  the  framework.     The  flood  Ustf 
twelve  months  and  ten  dfl}-3,/>.,  exactly  a  sotar  year.     It  begins  intheiii 
hundredth  year  of  Noah,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  second  month,  re» 
for  one  hundred  and  fiity  d.ty.s,  and  begins  to  fall  on  the  seventeenth  of 
the  seventh  month.    On  the  firii  month  the  tops  of  the  mountninc  becoiM 
visible ;  in  the  &ix  hundtcd  and  fintt  year,  on  the  Best  of  the  first  monli'. 
the  water  has  abated ;  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  second  month  the 
earth  is  dry.     God  Himself  gives  instructions  and  measurements  fotthc 
building  of  the  ark,  as  for  the  tabernacle  :  it  is  to  be  three  stories  Iiigh> 
and  divided  ttuoughout  into  small  cumiiartmcnts  ;  three  hundred  cubils  ' 
long:,  fifty  cubits  broad,  thirty  cubits  hi;.;h  ;  and  Noah  is  to  make  ttacci- 
rately  according  lo  the  cubit.     When  Ihc  water  is  at  its  height,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  the  second  month,  the  fiood  is  fifteen  cubiti  above  >'>< 
highest  mountains — Noah  having  apparently  not  forgotten,  in  spit*  of  j 
his  anxiety,  lo  heave  the  lead  and  to  mark  ihedniein  his  log-book.  TTu* 
prematurely  modern  measuring  and  counting  cannot  be  thought  bytnn 
one  to  make  the  narrative  more  lifelike ;  it  simply  destroys  the  illusion. 
Alt  that  is  idyllic  and  naive  is  consistently  stripped  ofT  the  legend  »  ^u 
possible.     Asthe  duration  of  the  flood  ts  advanced  from  fonydaysOl^^ 
10  a  whole  year,  its  area  also  is  immeasurably  increased.     The  Pricsily 
Code  states  with  particular  emphasis  that  it  was  quite  universal,  aott 
went  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  indeed  it  is  compelled  tu 
take  this  view  by  its  assumption  that  ihc  human  race  was  diffused  from 
the  first  over  the  whole  earth.     Such  trails  aa  the  missions  of  the  birds 
and  the  btoken-off  olive-leaf  arc  |>flssed  over :  poetic  legend  is  smoolheil 
down  into  historic  prose.     But  the  value  and  the  charin  of  the  ««]' 
depend  on  such  little  (rails  as  these;  they  are  not  mere  incident^  lo 
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try  they  are  ihe  most  important  thing  of  ail    These  arc  the  features 

ate  fiMjnd  jusl  in  the  same  way  in  ihe  Babylonian  story  of  the 

: ;  and  if  the  Jchoviit  has  »  much  greater  aflimiy  wiih  the  £aby- 

lian  storj"  than  the  Fricslly  Code,  thjit  sliows  it  lo  have  preserved 

faithfully  the  international  chatacicr  of  those  early  legends.     This 

irs  most  plainly  in  his  accounting  for  the  flDod  by  the  confounding 

'  ibe  boundaries  between  spirit  and  flesh,  and  the  intercourse  of  the 

I  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men  :  the  Jehovist  here  gives  us  a 

but  little  adulterated,  of  mythical  heathenism — a  thing  quite 

■conceivable  in  Q. 

The  PiicsUy  Code  has  the  r^nbow,  which  the  Jchoviat,  as  »'c  now 
^iarc  him,  '•■ams.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  in  Gen.  vi.-ix  Ihe 
Jehovist  account  is  mutilated,  but  the  priestly  one  preserved  entire:  It 
Ihe  rainbow  occurred  both  in  ]V,  and  in  Q,  one  of  the  accounts  of  it 
had  to  be  omitted,  and  according  to  the  editor's  usual  procedure  the 
omission  had  to  be  from  JE.  It  is  accordingly  very  possible  that  it 
was  not  at  finst  wanting  in  JE ;  it  agrees  belter,  indeed,  with  the  simple 
lain,  which  here  brings  about  the  flood,  than  wich  the  opening  of  the 
sluices  of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  which  produce  it  lit 
and  it  would  &Iand  much  better  after  viii.  31,  aa  than  ;ifter  ix.  1-7. 
the  Priestly  Code,  moreuvcr,  the  meuiitiig  of  the  rainbow  is  hall 
bUitcrated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stoiy  is  clumsily  turned  into  history, 
'lOd  ve  Fcodrc  the  impression  either  that  the  rainbow  only  appeared 
^  Ihe  heavens  at  this  one  time  af^cr  the  Hood,  or  that  it  had  been  there 
since;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  the  token  of  the  covenant 
'between  Elohim  and  ^foah,  and  the  use  of  language  in  other  passages, 
with  the  analogy  of  Gen.  xviL,  would  point  to  the  covenant 
described  m  it  1-7  :    the  rainbow  would  then  be  the  counterpart  of 

t:umcisioa*  The  covenant,  Lc,  the  law  of  ch.  ix.  1-7,  a  modification 
^  Th«  ccImIiaI  Imw  it  origintUy  (he  instrument  ai  lh«  aiTOw-<iailinf;  Co<l,  ind 
neforcaayaibolof  IIU  hotilUiT  ;  bui  lie  Ujrs  il  out  of  HU  htail  10  tlcnif/lliat  EIc 
laid  ujdc  Ilu  vnstli,  and  it  it  ■  token  of  Hit  irconcilLniian  nnd  ftvour.  Wlicn 
IkcK  hK  lieen  »uch  a  iioitn  Lint  one  might  drrail  a  rcpfiilinn  of  the  ftojxl,  the  rsin' 
bow  apfteart  in  he>.vi,'Ti,  <lie  i^un,  tad  gracOi  breakini;  ri>ith  a-;»iii.  In  the  O-  T.  Tiffp 
has  noi  tbe  mcamuK  of  a  mere  krc,  it  alwajri  mcftiit  the  wai-boir.  Ami  what  is  moat 
iinpoitant  of  all,  the  Arnbt  alto  alwAjrttakclhcirit  lisbeihc  war-bow  of  God  ;  Kiuab 
■boot*  anowi  fiom  liU  buw,  anJ  then  liangt  it  up  in  the  duudt  \.D.  M.  Z.  1849.  p. 
90O  M().)>  With  the  Jew*  and  their  kin,  the  raintMw  ha*  retained  far  into  Chridtnn 
I       iimm  a  [cmatkublj'  iicli  reUtion  to  the  Deity.     It  U  ungukl  llu>t  ibe  Edooiilea  have 
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<ii  the  firat  ordinance  given  to  Adam  <).  t%  $o)  for  the  world  i(i« 
the  flood  which  still  subsists,  is  foi  ihe  PriestI)-  Code  tlie  crown,  the 
end,  Ihe  substance,  of  the  whole  narrative.  Its  interest  in  the  U» 
always  completely  absorbs  the  simple  interest  of  its  story. 

We  haveaho  to  remark  that  io  this  source  vengeance  forthcspiZI)i( 
of  blood  is  not  the  aBiaii  of  the  relatives  but  the  aSair  of  God ;  and 
that  it  is  demanded  for  man  as  man,  whether  master  or  slave,  and  no 
money  compensation  allowed.  The  words  sound  um[>le  and  solemn: 
"Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed: 
for  in  the  imnge  of  God  made  He  man."  Yet  the  religious  noiioo  cJ 
humanity  underlying  this  sentence  is  cot  ancient  with  tbe  Hd)rcn 
any  mure  than  with  other  nations ;  cf.  Gen.  iv.  15,  34,  and  Exod.  m 
ao  seq.^ 

The  ark  lands,  according  to  Qi  on  Mount  Ararat.     Is  J£,  as«C 
have  it,  no  landing-place  is  named.     But  this  is  not  ortginiU,  as  oiytliic 
geography  belongs  to  tbe  Jchovist  in  all  other  passages  where  it  ocon 
In  Q  the  primitive  history  is  never  localised,  the  whole  eanh  it  gitca 
to  man  for  a  dwelling  from  the  lirst     In  JE,  on  tlic  contrary,  they  IItc 
fust  in  the  land  of  Eden  far  to  the  East,  and  presumably  high  up  in  tbe 
North  ;  expelled  from  Eden  they  come  to  the  land  of  Xod,  where  Cvn 
builds  ihc  town  of  Enoch,  and  departing  from  this  district,  which  is  niU 
far  to  the  Easi,  ihey  settle  in  the  land  of  Sliinar,  at  the  mouths  of  ibe 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  they  build  the  town  of  Bsbcl.     Shinarit 
the  puint  of  departure  of  that  history  of  Ihe  world  which  is  do  longcf 
merely  mythical,  it  is  the  hgmc  of  tlic  present  human  race.     In  Uiii 
point  the  contrast  is  very  noticeable  betveeit  the  local  dcfiniteikcss 
the  Jeho^nst  legend,  which  lends  it  the  character  of  the  idyllic,  aiid  the 
vague  gcneralness  of  the  other.     In  Shmar,  according  to  jE,  (^en.  n 
1-9,  men  are  stilL  all  together,  and  ihey  desire  to  remain  logetlier  tfaeK> 
Kot  to  be  scattered,  they  build  a  great  city,  which  is  10  hold  them  all; 
and  to  make  themselves  a  rume,  they  add  to  it  a  high  tower  which  is  10 
reach  heaven.     Jehovah,  perxreiving  in  these  attempts  the  danger 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction,  comes  down  to  confound  thai 
language,  and  by  such  violent  means  brings  about  the  dispersion  of 
human  race  by  the  unity  of  which  He  feels  himself  threatened.      I 
Q  it  u  understood  that  men  arc  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  ;  thi 
are  never  represented  as  all  living  at  one  point,  and  poim  are  accor< 

'  De  Wettc,  Btitra^,  p.  57.     Ttic  icligi4ui  nvlii>n  of  [he/iv/A  i*  old* 
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en  to  describe  the  flood  as  quite  univer&al.     The  diviuon  of  the 
Dpic  comet  about  quite  simply  in  the  way  of  genealogy,  and  the 
rision  of  the  languages  is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  it.     Accom- 
nying  this  we  find  once  more  a  notable  difference  in  point  of  mental 
i;  what  JE  regards  as  unnatural,  and  only  to  be  understood  as 
Moment  perversion  of  the  onginal  order,  is  in  Q  the  most  natural 
[hing  in  the  world. 

The  period  between  the  flood  and  Abraham  Is  filled  up  in  Q  by 

Motiier  len-mcmbcrcd  genealogy,  which,  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of 

Gen.  ir.,  had  probably  only  seven  members  in  Jlu     It  cannot  have  been 

vutiog  there,  and  may  have  passed  straight  from  Shem  to  Heber,  and 

left  cut  the  grandfialhec  Nalior  (x.  at,  24,xxiv.  15,  xxix.  5},  who  is  even 

Im  to  be  distinguished  from  hia  grandson  of  the  same  name  than 

Adam  from   Enos.     The  original  dwelling-place  of  the  Terahites  is, 

Konding  to  Q,  not  the  Me&opotaniian  Haran  (Carrliae},  ai  tn  JK  (xii. 

iixnv.  4>,  but  Ut  Casditi),  which  can  only  mean  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees. 

Fran  there  Terab,  the  father  of  Abraham,  Nahur,  and  Haran,  is  said  to 

"Sfe  emigrated  with  Abraham  and  I^c,  the  son  of  Haran,  who  was 

Already  dead.     If  this  was  so,  Nahor  must  have  stayed  at  Ur  Casdim, 

Bod  Haian  must  have  died  (here.     Itut  neither  of  these  assumptions  is 

Consistent  with  the  indications  of  the  nairative.     The  dilTercnl  aspirates 

notwithstanding,  it  U  scarcely  allowable  to  separate  the  man  Haran 

ftom  the  town  Haran  and  to  make  him  die  elsewhere.     It  is  equally 

Jnpossible  to  regard  Ur  in  Chaldiea  as  the  resilience  of  Nahor,  whether 

llie  graodfather  or  the  grandson  of  the  same  name  matters  nothing; 

foe  it  is  obviously  not  without  relation  to  real  facts  that  the  julace,  which 

id  any  case  must  be  iti  Syria,  where  the  Nahoridcs  Laban  and  Rebecca 

dwell,  is  called  in  J  the  town  of  Nahor,  and  in  E  Kiran.     Even  in  Q 

though  Nahor  stays  in  Ur,  L^ban  and  Rebecca  do  not  live  in  Chalda^, 

but  in  Padan  Aram,  i.e.,  in  Mcsoputauiian  Syria.     What  helps  to  show 

that  Ur  Casdim  docs  not  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  tradilioo, 

is  that  even  In  Sciug  the  father  of  Nahor,  wc  are  f^r  away  from  Babylon 

towards  the  West.     Seiug  is  the  name  of  a  district  which  borders  ttaran 

on  the  North  ;  how  can  the  son  of  Serug  all  at  once  leap  back  to  Ur 

Casdim  ?     What  the  reasons  were  for  making    Babylon  Abraham's 

point  of  departure,  we  need  not  now  consider ;  but  after  having  left  Ur 

Casdim  with  Terah,  it  Is  curious  how  he  only  gets  as  far  as  Haran,  and 

«ta]rs  there  till  his  father's  death.     In  Q  also  il  is  from  Haran  that  be 
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enters  Palesiine.  Here,  if  anywhere^  we  have  in  ihe  doubling  of  thr 
]x>int  of  deparure  an  attempt  to  harmonise  and  to  gain  a  coiuicctiiKi 
with  JE. 

3.  The  view  is  hapjiil^  gaining  (ground  that,  in  th«  mythical  miirenil 
history  of  manlcind  in  Gen.  i— xL,  the  Jchovist  version  is  nioTC  jirimiun 
than  the  priestly  one  And  we  arc,  in  fact,  compelled  10  adopt  tiw 
Ttcw  when  we  observe  that  the  materials  of  the  narratives  in  qaatJM' 
have  not  an  Israelite,  but  a  anivenaJ  ethnic  origin.  The  traces 
this  origin  are  mudi  more  distinctly  preserved  in  the  Jehoivist,  vhenet' 
it  comes  that  comparative  niytIiolo);y  occupies  itself  chiefly  with  bit 
narratives,  though  without  knowing  that  it  is  doing  sa  The  priiaitiK 
legend  has  certainty  undergone  atierations  in  his  hands  loo ;  its  my^ 
character  is  much  obliterated. and  all  sorts  of  Israelite  elements  haveaqC 
in.  Even  the  fratricide  of  Cain,  with  the  contrast  in  the  backgroori 
between  the  peaceful  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  toe 
restless  wanderings  of  the  Cainites  (Kcniics)  in  the  neigiibouring  dew; 
quite  falls  out  of  the  universal  histOTJcal  and  geographical  frameirotk. 
*StiIi  more  does  the  curse  of  Canaan  do  so ;  here  the  trait  is  evidcntlyoU 
that  Noah  was  the  first  to  make  «-inc,  but  this  has  been  made  a  mectlf 
subordinate  feature  of  a  pronouncedly  national  Israelite  narrative.  BK 
in  the  J  ehovisi  the  process  uf  emptying  the  primitive  legend  of  lU  nw 
meaning  and  contents  has  not  gone  nearly  so  lar  as  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
where  it  actually  creates  surprise  when  some  mythic  element  shina 
through,  as  in  the  cases  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  rainbow. 

The  mythic  materials  o{  the  primitive  world-history  are  sufTused  in 
the  Jchovist  with  a  peculiar  sombre  tamestncss,  a  kind  of  antique 
philosophy  of  history,  almost  bordering  on  pessimism:  as  if  maakiBd 
were  groaning  under  some  divadful  weight,  the  pressure  nut  so  mucho' 
sin  as  of  creaturchood  (vL  1-4).  We  notice  a  shy,  iJmid  ipirii. 
which  belongs  more  10  heathenism.  The  rattling  of  the  chain* 
at  intervals  only  aggravates  the  feeling  of  continement  that  belongs  to 
human  n.-ituie  ;  the  gulf  of  alienation  between  man  and  God  is  not  to 
be  bridged  over.  Jeliov.ih  does  not  stand  high  enough,  does  not  feci 
Himself  secure  enough,  to  allow  the  earth -dwellers  to  come  very  near 
Him ;  there  ia  almost  a  suggestion  of  the  notion  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
];od3.  This  mood,  though  in  many  ways  softened,  is  yc^  rccognisabk 
enough  in  lien.  ii.  iii,  in  vu  1-4,  and  xl  1-9.  In  the  Priestly  Cwk 
it  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  here  man  no  longer  feels  himaelf  under  i 
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curse,  but  allied  lo  God  and  Tree,  as  looJ  of  nature.     True,  the 
sUy  Code  also  recognises  in  its  own  fashion  the  power  of  sin — this 
saw  in  the  chapter  on  sacriBee ;  but  sin  as  the  root  of  min,  cxplain- 
it  and  capable  of  being  got  rid  of,  is  the  very  opposite  of  blind,  not- 
i-be-aTeried  fate.     The  slavery  of  sin  and  the  freedom  of  the  children 
God  are  in  the  Gospel  correlated.     The  myihical  mode  of  view  \% 
aycd  by  ilie  autonomy  of  moralitj- ;  and  cbisely  conneeied  with 
!its  is  the  rational  way  of  looking  at  nature,  of  which  we  find  [he 
[beginnings  in  the  Priesily  Code,     This  view  of  nature  presupposet  that 
in  {ilaccs  himself  as  a  person  aver  and  outside  of  nature,  which  he 
irds  as  simply  a  thing.     VVc  may  perhaps  .isac-rt  that  were  it  not 
this  dualism  of  Judaism,  mechanical  natural  science  would  nut 
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The  removal  of  colour  from  the  myths  is  the  same  thing  as  thft 
of  Hebraising  ihcm.  The  Priestly  Code  appears  to  Hcbraise  Icsi 
than  the  Jehovist ;  it  refrains  on  principle  from  confounding  dilTcrent 
,es  and  ctistoins.  But  in  lart  it  HehrnLsea  much  more  :  it  cuts  and 
iipcs  the  whole  of  the  materials  so  tliat  they  may  serve  as  aji  imro- 
iction  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is  true  that  the  Jehoviit  also 
ed  these  ethnic  legends  at  the  entrance  to  his  sacred  legend,  and 
haps  selected  ttiem  with  a  view  to  their  fotming  on  introduction  to 
for  they  arc  all  ethical  and  historical  in  their  nature,  and  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  world  of  man,  and  not  the  world  of  nature.'  But 
with  the  Jehovist  justice  was  yet  done  to  some  extent  lo  the  ijidividuality 
of  the  different  narratives :  in  the  Priestly  Code  their  individuality  is 
i  only  modified  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  but  completely  de- 
'ITic  connection  leading  up  to  the  Torah  of  Moses  is  everything, 
c  individual  pieces  have  no  significance  hut  this.  It  follows  of  course 
m  this  mode  of  treatment  thai  the  connection  itself  loses  all  living 
,1ity ;  ii  consists,  apaa  from  the  successive  covenants,  in  mere  gene- 
alogy and  chronology.  De  Wetie  thinks  all  this  beautiful  because  it 
symmetrical  and  intelligible^  and  leads  well  up  to  a  conclusion.  But 
is  will  not  be  every  one's  taste;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetical 
terial  without  manufacture- 
How  loosely  ihe  narratives  of  the  primitive  history  arc  connected 


'  Yet  il  ii  pciuililethil  ihr  tclrciiim  pmenl«<l  liim  iriib  no  dilTicutty.iincc  cotnu- 
Jogloil  nyiht  o-ere  noi  popular  Ulet,  bui  ]<iieilly  HpecviAiMni,  with  wliich  he  wu , 
noMcjuiiinteil. 
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with  each  other  in  the  Jehovist  we  see  very  cleaHy  in  the  section  dol- 
ing with  the  flood.  It  disagrees  both  with  what  goes  before  Rnd  vsb 
what  follows  it  The  genealogj*  Gtn.  iv,  16-24  issues  not  in  Noali  but 
in  lamech  ;  instead  of  Shan,  Ham,  and  Japhci,  the  soiu  of  Nuah,  m 
have  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal,  the  sons  of  Lamcch,  as  the  inaugtintots  c( 
the  second  period  Wc  have  also  the  charactctistic  diflTcrence,  llitf 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhct  ^ve  tis  a  division  of  mankind  according  to 
nations,  while  Jabal.Jubal,  Tubal  give  a  division  according  to  goildt 
which  are  necessarily  those  of  the  same  people,  as  no  people  cooiiio 
entirely  of  musicians  or  entirely  of  smiths.  And  it  is  undoubtedty  the 
aim  of  chap.  iv.  t6  seq.  to  describethe  origin  of  the  present  civilitatioi^ 
not  of  that  which  is  extinct,  having  been  desiioyed  by  the  Rood 
Tubal-Cain  is  the  father  of  the  smitiis  of  the  present,  not  of  tbtae 
before  the  flood ;  Jubal  the  father  of  the  musicians,  Jabal  of  the  shephenb 
of  the  narrator's  own  period ;  hence  they  stand  at  the  end  of  die 
genealogy  and  open  the  second  period.  But  as  Gen.  iv.  16-14,  d<* 
not  look  forward  to  the  flood,  so  neither  does  Gen.  xi,  t-9  (the  buitdins 
of  tlie  tower  of  Baliel)  look  back  to  li.  This  piece  is  obviously  n* 
the  continuation  of  chap.  x.  That  chapter  brought  us  to  a  point  H 
which  the  earth  wu  occupied  by  different  peoples  and  different  tonguts! 
and  here  {xx.  i)  we  are  suddenly  carried  back  to  a  time  when  tiie 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech.  Can  this  hare  bed 
the  time  when  Noah's  family  made  up  the  whole  population  of  the  earth 7 
or  in  other  words,  does  xi.  1-9  go  back  before  chap  x.  and  join  00  to 
vL-ix.  ?  Manifestly  not :  "  the  whole  earth  "  (xl  i)  is  not  merely  SheW 
and  Ham  and  Japhct ;  the  multitude  of  men  who  seek  by  artificial  inc*i* 
to  concentrate  themselves,  and  arc  then  s|ilit  up  into  diflcrcnl  f(^iO\ 
cannot  consist  of  only  one  family.  The  point  of  view  is  quite  diffefen' 
from  what  it  would  be  if  chaps.  rL-ix.  were  taken  into  account;  ^ 
narrator  know*  nothing  of  the  flood,  which  left  Noah's  family  aIo« 
sun-iving  out  of  the  whole  world.  Nor  would  it  avail  to  place  sL  1  »' 
'  ft  period  so  long  suhscijucni  to  the  flood  that  the  family  might  h** 
increased  again  to  a  great  people  ;  even  this  would  not  give  the  requisiM 
connection  with  the  idea  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons.  If  the  Utttf 
united  themselves  afterwards  in  one  family,  and  one  coherent  peopi* 
thus  grew  out  of  them,  which  wa.s  then  split  up  by  a  lugher  power  into 
different  languages,  then  Shcm,  Ham,  and  Japhct  entirely  lose  tbeir 
significance  as  the  great  heads  of  the  nations. 
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TIk  fact  b  simply  this,  that  the  whole  section  of  the  flood  {Gen. 

*i-<x^  is  an  isoUttxl  piece  nilliout   any  connection  with  lh«  lest  of 

I^  lumtive  of  the  Jehovist      Another  stninge   ernttic    boulder   is 

t^iuacourse  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  dsughtcrs  of  men  (GctL  vL 

!•<).'    The  conrafction  between  this  piece  and  the  story  of  the  flood 

lUcli  follows  it,  is  of  the  loosest;  and  it  is  in  entire  disajjreeinent  with 

tte  preceding  part  of  the  /ehovist  nanaiivc,  as  it  Iclls  of  a  second  fait 

of  man,  with  a  point  of  view  morally  and  mentally  90  different   from 

tliai  of  the  first,  that  this  story  can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  a»  supple- 

aenting  or  continuing  llut  or>&     In  Gen.  vi.  1-4  morality  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  guilt  that  is  incurred.     We  have  further  examples  which 

iUustnte  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  Jehoviu  primitive  history  as 

we  have  it,  in  the  siory  of  the  fratricide  of  Cain,  and  the  curse  of 

Canaan,  which  indeed  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all,  tiut  belong  by  rights 

to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs. 

We  nuy  close  this  section  by  reproducing  the  words  in  which  Butt* 
mann  (i.  30S  seq.)  indicates  his  disagreetDenl  with  De  Wetie  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  early  legends  of  the  Bible :  they  are  well  worth 
notinj[.  "  Thurou({hty  familiar  with  the  antiquities  of  the  race  in  whoso 
ucred  writings  these  monuments  have  been  preserved  to  us,  IJe  Wctte 
recognises  and  follows  the  national  spirit  of  that  race  in  tbeir  most 
ancient  records.  In  this  way  he  discovers  omid&t  these  ruins  the 
thread  of  an  old  connection,  a  kind  of  epos,  the  theme  of  which  was 
the  gloriUcalton  of  the  people  of  Israel,  a  tlieme  which  finds  a  prelude 
CTcn  in  the  primitive  history  of  tJic  human  race.  This  view  is  of  the  first 
iroponancc  for  the  object  he  has  before  him,  which  13  the  true  criticism 
of  these  books;  and  for  the  moment  other  considerations  most  neccs- 
flvily  yield  to  it.  My  object  in  this  whole  invcsti{;atton  is  only  to  find 
llie  universal  clement  in  the  legends  of  different  nations,  and  especially 
10  discover  what  is  common  property  in  the  myths  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  family  of  nations  to  which  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Giecks  and  we  ourselves  alike  belong.  Thus  each  m)lh  reveals  iiseif  to 
measeusiingfor  itself,  having  a  basis  and  completeness  of  its  own,  and 
even  when  I  find  it  in  other  naituns  I  at  once  aasen  fur  it  its  character 
■s  already  known  to  mv.  Thus  Dc  Wette  and  I  come  to  differ  in  the 
Tiew  we  uke  of  iodindual  myths.  To  him  they  commonly  appear  oi 
■IMOtancous  free  inventions  of  individual  men,  for  their  own  purposes  \ 

'  S««  p.  JO7,  W*K. 
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not  in  the  ignoble  sense  in  wliich  the  vulgar  view  speaks  of  the  reli^ 
narratives  of  ancient  peoples,  but  free  im-cntions  in  which  there  b  noj 
intention  to  deceive.  1,  on  the  contrary,  can  allow  no  inveniioo  i 
these  oltlcst  portions  of  mythology.  A  tnie  mylh  is  never  inTeitted;! 
it  is  handed  dowa  It  is  not  true,  but  it  is  honest.  From  small  <l^j 
mcnis  which  fancy  offered  as  true,  these  mylhs  arose  and  grew,  witlwal 
any  contributor  to  their  growth  feeling  th.it  he  had  of  himself  added  to 
them.  Those  only  had  .nny  conscious  irjiemion  in  the  matier,  "to 
touched  lip  the  oldest  pure  myths,  and  drew  them  into  the  great  ciide 
of  their  national  history ;  and  their  intention,  though  conscioDS,  ra 
quile  innocent  and  harmless,  as  Oc  Wette  describes  iL  Now  Fte  Wflle 
sees  the  chief  traces  of  that  unity,  or  of  that  national  epos  which  wimlJ 
its  way  through  the  Mosaic  history,  in  the  Elohtni  documcnL  Fot  hil 
critical  purpose,  therefore,  this  document  is  the  most  important,  and^ 
he  for  the  most  part  follows.  My  aim  forbids  me  to  attend  toaoythlBg 
hut  the  inner  completeness  of  the  stories  taken  one  by  one.  and  t>>fi 
I  sec  most  clearly  in  the  Jehovah  fragments ;  whence  I  have  iiad  lopeU 
the  preference  to  them  in  the  foregoing  d  iscussions.  Should  each  of  M 
attain  his  end,  our  views  will  excellently  supplement  each  other," 

We  may  add  that  just  that  linked  unity  of  its  nanalive,  which  I* 
]>rocured  for  the  Priestly  CoJe  the  title  of  the  "  main  stock,"  shows  ibit 
it  presents  us  with  a  more  developed  form  of  the  myths ;  while  ibe 
Jchovisi,  just  because  of  the  defective  connection  (in  form)  of  h" 
"  fragments,"  which  longcauscdhimto  be  regarded  as  a  mere  filler-tip*' 
the  fundamental  work,  must  be  judged  to  stand  nearer  to  the  fountsi"- 

II. 

I.  In  the  hi»Dry  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  nairuin 
are  the  same  in  Q  and  in  JE  \Vc  find  in  both  Abraham's  innni* 
giation  into  Canaan  with  Sarah  and  Lot,  his  separation  from  Ijot  tbt 
binh  of  Ishmacl  by  Hagar,  the  appearance  of  Ood  for  the  promise  ** 
Isaac,  Isaac's  birth,  the  death  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  Ishmaet  Isuc's 
marriage  with  Rebecca,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob's  journey  to  MesofW- 
tamiaand  the  foundation  of  his  family  there,  his  return,  Esau,  Jos^f^i 
in  Egypt,  Jacob  in  Kgypt,  Jacob's  blessing  on  Joieph  and  hii  ollw 
sons,  his  death  and  burial.  The  materials  here  are  not  rajtthic^  hit 
national,  and  therefore  more  transparent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  xoax 
historical      It  is  true,  we  attain  to  nu  historical  knowledge  oi'M 
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srchs,  but  only  of  Ihe  time  when  the  stories  about  them  arose  in 
I  Isradiie  fjcople  ;  thU  later  age  is  here  unronsciously  projected,  ia 
and  its  outward  features,  inlo  hoar  antiquity,  and  is  reflected 
like  a  glorified  mirage.     The  skeleton  of  the  |)atriarchal  history 
sists,  it  is  well  known,  of  ethnographic  gcncalosy-     The  I^rah-iribcs 
tcoonecteij  witli  the  Rachcl-iribcs  under  the  common  father  Jacob- 
then  entire  Israel  is  connected  with  the  people  of  Kdom  under 
:  old  name  of  Isaac  (Amos  vii   9,  t6).     Isaac  oj^ain   is  evnnectcd 
Abraham  with  Lot,  the  father  of  Moab  and  Ammon,     All  these 
fly  related  and  once  clo«ly  allied  Hebrew  tribe*  arc  shown  to  be 
itely  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopoiaminn  dcecrt, 
barply  marked  ofT  from  the  Canaanttes,  in  whose  land  they  dwelt, 
aarraiii'c  speaks  of  its  characters  as  succeeding  each  other  in  time 
[  contemporary ;  in  this  form  it  indicates  logical  or  statistical  subord  ina- 
lioD  and  co-ordination.      As  a  fact  the  elements  are  generally  older 
ft>n  the  groups  and  the  smaller  groups  than  the  greater.     The  migra- 
which  arc  mentioned  of  jjcoijIcs  and  tribes  are  necessary  con- 
quences  of  the  assumed  relationship.     It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
tnt  the  composition  and  relative  position  of  any  given  f>eopIe  at  a 
en  lime  in  a  similar  way  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  early  history, 
ue  gencalog>'  can  scarcely  represent  precisely  the  existing  relations, 
cannot  always  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  a  tribe  is 
cousin  or  the  brother  or  the  twin-brother  of  niioiher  tribe,  or 
rther  there  is  any  aflinily  at  all  between  the  two  ;  the  afHnity  can  be 
eistood   and   interpreted    in   diflerent  ways,    the  grouping   always 
ends  to  some  extent  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  genealogist,  or  e>en 
his  likings  and  .imipaihies.     The  reason  why  the  Ataineaiig  are 
hide  so  nearly  related  to  the  liiracliles  is  probably  that  the  patriarchal 
mend  arose  in  Middle  and  North  Israel ;  as  indeed  the  pronounced 
Preference  shown  for  Rachel  and  Joseph  ciciriy  proves  to  have  been 
|lte  caAC.     Did  the  legend  belong  originally  to  judah,  it  js  likely  that 
Ikore  prominence  would  be  given  to  the  Cainite  (Kenite)  tribes  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  which,  as  it  is,  are  too  much  thrust  into  the  back- 
Bound  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  history  of  hrael 
ttwse  tribes  were  of  no  small  importance;     Nor  are  apparent  contradic- 
tions wanting  in  the  eiTinographic  genealogy.     Ishmacl,  Edom,  and  the 
Cainite  tribes  first  nicmioncd,  come  into  mutual  contact  in  difTcrcnt 
llwys,  which  may  be  quite  naturally  explained  from  different  views  and 
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arrangements  of  their  muliul  relationships.  And  lastly  we  mxf . 
that  the  genealogical  form  lends  ics«lf  to  the  reception  of  cveiyi 
of  mntennls.  In  the  patriarchnl  legend,  however,  the  cthnt 
element  is  always  predoiiiiiianl.  Abraham  alone  is  certainly  nor 
name  of  a  people  like  Isaac  and  Lot:  he  is  somewhat  difficult  1 
interpret.  That  is  not  to  say  that  in  such  a  connection  as  this  we  i 
regard  him  as  a  historical  person  ;  he  might  with  more  likelihood  I 
regarded  as  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art  He  is  perhaps 
youngest  figure  in  the  company,  and  it  was  probably  at  a  comi 
liitc  period  that  he  was  put  befure  his  son  Isaac* 

In  the  Jehovist  this  skeleton  of  ethnographic  genealogy  is 
covered  throughout  with  flesh  and  blood.     The  patriarchs,  At 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  arc  not  mere  names,  but  living  forms,  ideal  proti 
of  the  true  Israelite     They  are  all  peace-loTing  shepherdi,  inclinedl 
live  quietly  beside  their  tents,  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  strife 
clamour,  Id  no  circumstances  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force 
oppose  injustice  with  the  sword.     Brave  and  manly  they  are  not,1 
they  arc  good  fathers  of  families,  a  little  under  the  dominion  of  i 
wives,  who  are  endowed  with  more  temper.     They  serve  Jehovilii 

'  The  atorLrt  about  Abrihim  and  Ihote  nboul  Ita»c  are  w  similnr,  that  ihey  ( 
pOMibly  be  bcid  to  be  independent  of  each  other.     The  iloriei  about  luae,! 
arc  noie  originn!,  ai  ma;  be  aeon  in  a  •tiililtig  waj^on  cDcrpuing  Gen.  xx.  l-l6< 
%K*\.  6-11.     Tlie  sliorl  anil  ptDfanc  vttiion,  ot  wUicli  Intac  b  tlie  tiero,  b  i 
lively  and  pointed  ;  the  long  and  edifying  vcnipit  in  wliich  Abmhttm  rcplaco  ] 
nialces  ihe  ctangcr  nnl  ponsihlc  bui  actunl,  iliu*  nece»sltaiing  ihe  tnterrentian  oTi 
Deitr  at>(l  wo  bringing  about  a  jrlorifieallon  of  the  patriarch,  which  he  liltl«  i 
All  the  ommentalun  on  Genesii  in^Wd,  ic^atd  clin)).  xz.  aa  the  oHbumI  of ; 
ihpy  do  not  ba»e  llieir  joJemcnl.  however,  on  a  canipnriion  of  the  parallel ; 
hue  mcrvlytroniidcr  thai  as  ihe  father  is  older  than  thcr  son.  [he  itory  about  the  I 
\x  older  than  the  co(r«<p«nding  tiory  about  iha  ion  ;  and  they  legard  laaae  | 
u  a  mere  eclia  of  Abtaham.    Tlic  obvioiunaaa  of  th.i^  piinciplo  ii  loo  KraVI 
agaiiuil  it  HTc  hn«c  lo  coD-iider  ihnt  ihe  latct  dcvelopiDcat  of  ll>c  legend 
manifest  tendency  to  make  Abraham  Ihe  patriarch  far  fxttlltnct  axiA  cast  ihei 
into  the  fhadb    In  the  eailier  llteratuttr,  on  the  other  hand,  laaae  ig  m« 
even  by  Ami's  Abni)iat»  l^rsl  appears  in  Ita.  xl.-Uvi.     Micah  vit,  ao  bcloiq^  Ml 
exile,  and  lie  wonls"  who  teilecmcd  Abraham  "in  lu.  x\\x,  33  ara  not  genuine;  I 
have  no  pouilile  potilion  in  the  sentence,  and  the  idea  of  the  aalvaiion  of  Abt; 
(fiom  the  fire  nf  ihe  Chaldieani)  it  uT  laic  occurrmce.     1  certainly  do  nnt 
maintain  that  Abraham  waa  not  yet  known  when  Amot  wrote  )  but  he  acaroelyiUl 
by  (hU  time  at  the  tame  «lacc  aa  Itaac  an<l  Jacub.     As  a  tsiat  of  Ilcbroa  lie  n4  [ 
be  of  Calibilc  origin,  onJ  hare  aomcthlne  lo  do  with  Ram  (t  Chcuii.  ii.).     Abr  i 
nwy  aland  for  Abinim,  at  Abntr  for  Atnner  and  Ahab  for  Ahiab    The  nunc  jl 
Kabam  oecon  in  the  JiaJitk  a*  mmium  fivfriuM  vtri. 
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Uialljr  ihe  same  way  as  (heir  descendants  in  historical  times ;  religiott 
them  docs  not  consist  of  sacrifice  alone,  but  also  of  an  upright 
Uton  and  trustful  tcsi^alton  to  Cod's  providence     Jacob  is 
il^d  with  a  more  realistic  touch  than  the  othet  two ;  he  has  a 
:  dash  of  artiftoe  and  detire  of  gain,  qualities  which  do  not  latl  lo 
the  ends  he  aims  at.     He  escapes  from  every  difficulty  and 
r,  not  onljr  safely  but  with  profit :  Jehovah  helps  him,  but  above 
'  tie  helps  himself,  without  showing,  as  we  should  judge,  any  great 
in  his  choice  of  means.     The  stories  about  him  do  not  pretend 
\\t  moral,  the  feeling  they  betray  is  in  fact  that  of  undissembled  Joy 
the  successful  artifices  and  tridu  of  the  patiiarchal  rogue.    Of  the 
linate  figures  Kstu  b  dra<rn  with  some  liking  for  him,  then  Loban, 
the  weak-kneed  saint.  Lot     Ishraael  is  drawn  as  Ihe  prototype  of 
:  Bedouin,  a«  a  wild  am  of  a  man,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
every  man's  band  against  him. 

h  is  remarVable  that  the  heroes  of  Israelite  legend  show  so  little 
llMe  fur  war,  and  in  this  point  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  a  inie  reflection 
flhe  character  of  the  Iitracliies  as  known  from  their  hiiitory.     Yet  il  b 
:  difficult  lo  understand  that  a  |)eopte  which  found  itself  incessantly 
into  war,  not  only  dieamed  of  an  eternal  peace  in  the  future, 
embodied  the  wishes  of  its  heart  in  these  f>eaceful  forms  of 
Blden  age  in  the  past.    We  have  also  to  consider  that  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  patriarchs  is  rtecessary  to  the  idyllic  form  in  which 
rly  hiilory  of  the  people  is  cast ;  only  peoples  or  tribes  can  make 
,  not  single  men. '    This  also  must  scrre  to  ciplaio  why  the  historical 
ntciousncss  of  the  nation  5nds  so  little  expression  in  the  personal 
tcrorthe  patriarchf.    It  makes  vent  for  itself  only  in  the  inserted 
:ics  of  the  future  \  in  tfiew  we  trace  that  naiiooal  pride  which 
I  the  fniit  of  the  exploits  of  David,  yet  always  in  a  glorified  fonn. 
ifbg  to  religious  cxaltfltiorL 
In  the  traits  of  personal  character  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  ihcy 
It  substantially  the  nnture  and  the  aflpiratlons  of  the  individual 
The  historic'political  relations  of  Israel  ore  reflected  with 


Midm»iimi  n  cotalnl;  In*  ilccbhre  tkan  the  Cat^mac  '■'<•    Jacob  >*  • 
btid.  imt  vnljr  becauM  of  the  idyllic  focai  of  the  ■anuive.  Iml  m  hit 
jaad  clwrKin.     H«  Tonn^  the  urtHigctt  cvaimt  lo  bii  bmUwr  Kmo,  wIw 
J  «r  iWe  id; Kic  fo-m  U  *  (nan  of  war.     Sach  exc«|>doRi  a«  Gm,  nv.  ami 
,  -ta  (chap.  «a  VT.  k  only  prove  th«  nil«. 
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mor«  life  In  the  relations  borne  \>y  the  patriaichs  to  their  bra: 
cousins,  and  othei  relatives.     The  baclcgrouQd  is  ncvei  long  con 
here,  the  temper  of  the  period  of  the  kings  is  cverywheTe  disc' 
This  is  the  case  moBt  clearly  perhaps  in  the  story  about  Jacob  and 
The  twins  are  at  variance,  even  in  the  womb;  even  in  ihe  nutlter  of 
binh  the  younger  refuses  precedence  to  the  elder,  and  tries  to  b(^d 
back  by  the  heel.     This  is  interpreted  lo  the  anxious  mother  by  i 
oracle  at  Becrsheba  as  follows  :  "  Two  naiioiis  are  in  thy  womb,  and  i 
peoples  are  separated  from  thy  bowels,  and  the  one  people  shall  \x 
stronger  than  the  other,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 
boys  grow  up  very  different.     Esau  is  a  rough  anJ  sunburnt  hu 
ranges  about  in  the  desert,  and  lives  from  day  to  day  without  care 
Jacob,  a  pious,  smooth  man,  stays  at  home  beside  the  tents,  and  undtt 
stands  the  value  of  things  which  his  unaophisiiui^d  brother  disregardv 
The  fonncr  is  the  favourite  of  his  father,  the  autochthonous  Isaac,  tK  jj 
latter  is  preferred  by  the  motlier,  the  Aramxan  Rebecca;  the  fi-   ■ 
slays  in  his  own  land  and  takes  hts  wives  from  the  original  popu.j': 
of  south  Canaan  and  the  Sinaiiic  peninsula,  the  latter  emigrates^  lal 
brings  his  wives  from  Mesopotamia.     Thus  the  contrast  is  di&tina^ 
prefigured,  which  at  a  later  time  appeared,  between  the  rough  E(i< 
sprung  from  the  soil  and  having  his  roots  in  it,  and  smoother, 
civilised  Israel,  which  had  more  a/Unity  with  the  great  powers  of 
world     By  means  of  deceit  and  trickery  the  younger  biotber  si 
in  depriving  the  elder  of  the  paternal  blessing  and  of  the  right  of  il* 
fint-born;  the  elder,  in  consequence  of  this,  determines  to  kill  him,tlrf 
the  situation  becomes  strained.     fCdom  was  a  people  and  a  kingdcM 
before  Israel,   but  was  then  overshadowed  by  Israel,  and  even  siif 
Jugated  at  last  by  David:  hence  the  fierce  hatred  between  the  brotb«' 
nations,  of  which  Amos  speaks.    The  words  of  the  blessing  of  Jsic^ 
show  this  quite  distinctly  to  be  the  historical  basis  of  the  legend,  a  ba* 
of  which  the  Jews  were  perfectly  conscious  :  we  hcair  in  the  blcssir.: 
repealed  attempts  of  the  Edomitcs  to  cost  otT  the  yoke  of  Israel,  anL 
is  predicted  that  these  efforts  will  be  nt  last  successful,     'llius  i'' 
stories  about  Jacob  and  Hsau  cannot  have  taken  form  even  io  ouilbl 
before  the  time  of  David  ;  in  their  present  form  ^Gen.  xxvii.  40)  tlMf 
outlook  extends  to  times  still  later.     The  roots  of  the  legend  beif 
thus  traceable  in  later  history,  a  circumstance  which  the  Jehovist 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  it  is  no  more  than  an  apparent  anach 
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When  he  lakes  occasion  10  give  a  complt'tc  list  of  ihc  Edomitc  kings 
down  10  Uavkl,  intenpening  it  with  historical  aoies,  as,  for  example,  that 
Hadad  ben  Bcdad  (possibly  a  eomcmporary  of  Gideon)  defeated  the 
Midianiles  on  ihe  plains  of  Moab.  In  the  story  of  Jacob  and  I^abin, 
again,  thecontemporanbackground  shines  through  the  patriarchal  history 
vcry  distinctly.  The  Hebrew,  on  his  half- migration,  liolf-Aight  from  Me«o- 
poCsmia  to  the  land  of  Jordan,  is  hotly  pursued  by  his  Aramean  fathet- 
tn-ljiw,  who  ovenakes  him  st  Cilead.  There  they  treat  icith  each  other 
and  pile  up  a  hca[)  of  stones,  which  is  to  be  the  boundary  between  them, 
and  which  they  mutually  pledge  themselves  not  to  overstep  with  hostile 
intentions.  This  answers  to  the  actual  sute  of  the  facts.  The  Hebrew 
migniion  into  Canaan  was  followed  by  the  Aramaean,  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  it.  Gilead  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  peoples, 
and  the  arena,  during  3  long  period,  of  fierce  conflicts  which  they  waged 
with  each  other.  The  bksung  of  Jacob,  in  the  oracle  on  Joseph,  also 
mentions  the  Syrian  ware :  the  archers  who  press  Joseph  hard,  but  are 
DOi  able  to  overeome  him,  can  be  do  other  than  the  .^nmeans  of  Damas- 
cus, to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed  for  a  wiiole  century.  Joseph  here 
appears  always  as  ibe  pillar  of  the  North- I&raelite  monarchy,  the  wearer 
of  the  crown  antong  his  brethren,  a  position  for  which  he  was  marked  out 
Xxf  hb  early  dreams.  The  story  of  Joseph,  however,  in  so  far  as  histo- 
rical elements  can  be  traced  in  it  at  all,  and  not  merely  the  free  work  of 
poetry,  is  based  on  much  earlier  e*tnis,  from  a  time  when  the  union 
was  juat  being  accomplished  of  the  two  sections  which  together  became 
the  people  of  Israel  Hie  trait  of  his  brother's  jealousy  of  him  poinu 
perha|<4  to  later  events.* 

The  historical  associations  which  form  the  groundwoik  of  the  stories 
of  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  are  also  comparatively  old.  They  afford  us 
almost  the  only  information  we  possess  about  the  great  change  which 
(Dun  have  taken  place  in  the  league  of  the  tribes  soon  after  Moees. 
litis  change  principally  aflccted  the  group  of  the  four  old  Leah  tribes 

*  II  fUMnrea  In  be  c«)nnii«iv<l  t)i*i  \l  ia*\  Joseph  ii  !■  Egypt  alons,  uA  ttw  hit 
brotben  cftSte  tfter,  St  hn  teqfl«L  WIi«b  the  notioa  o(  nnit«il  \%rvA  wu  InuufcftKl 
to  Ihc  tibtut  pw,  one  nmivitncflM  waa  tt»l  the  (oitunet  of  the  pMt  could  not  b« 
trpnainl  fcoiD  thoie  of  the  wbole.  tn  the  muoc  wajr,  Kfechd  beinc  *n  AnnKut, 
Lah  niiKi  be  on«  too.  IVrhip*  the  combuiaimii  ot  Rtcbel  %wA  l.«4h  in  ■  Batlunal 
RBily  wu  oDljr  umanpltUieil  by  Mowl  kluwi  came  tro«i  tlic  peniniuU  oT  Sinai 
tLMh)  to  kkd  tht  ItraetitM  ili«(r  (roni  Govbeii  iju-cph).  Tba  dtiigiuttioB  of  Levile 
Jf  malt]  not  notive  in  Jo*cph,  onJf  ia  Loak, 
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which  were  cIobcIv  connected  wilh  each  other.     Reuben  assumes  tde 
rights  of  his  father  prematurely  and  loses  the  leadership.     Simeon  an) 
Levi  tnatce,  apan  from  (he  otheia,  a  faiihless  attack  on  the  Caruumttei, 
and  collective  Israel  lets  them  suffer  the  consequences  alone,  so  thx 
ihey  succumb  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  and  oease  to  be  tribet 
Hence  the  primogeniture  is  transferred  to  Jadah.     Judah  also  suScn 
great  losses,  no  doubt  in  the  conflict  which  accompanied  the  scttknmt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  is  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  his  fomrr 
importance.     Rut  this  breach  is  made  good  by  fresh  accessions  from 
the  mother-slock  of  the  Leah  tribes,  by  the  union  of  Fharczand  Zaiab,  ii. 
of  Caleb,  Kenaz,  Cain  (Ken),  Jeralmieel,  with  the  remnant  of  aiidwt 
Judah.  Thejehovisinarraiivesaboiit  Reuben,  Simeon.  Levi.andjudi^ 
areundoiibieilly  based  on  occurrences  connected  with  ihc  i>eriod  of  the 
conquest  of  the  holy  land  ;  but  thts  \%  not  the  place  to  trace  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  stories  further.'     Il  may.  however,  be  remarked, 
and  it  is  imponani  ic  do  so.  that  even  where  true  hisioric  motives  irc 
indisputably  present  in  the    patriarchal  legend,  it    is  not  exactly  a 
reproduction  of  the  facts  a.s  they  occurred.     In  reality  Edoni  almy) 
kept  up  his  haired  against  Israel  and  suppressed  his  feeling  of  rclatioi> 
ship  (.Amos  i.  11} ;  in  Genesis  he  meets  his  brother  tctumtng  fioo 
Mesopotamia,  and  trembling  with  anxiety  at  the  encounter,  in  a  CCT' 
ciliatory  temper  which  is  quite  affecting.     The  touch  is  one  to  reft"* 
no  small  honour  on  the  ancient  Israelites.     To  set  againat  this  tretaw 
the  touch,  manifestly  inspired  by  hatred,  of  GeiL  xix.  30-5S.     Noont 
ran  fail  to  wonder  why  the  daughters  of  Lot  are  nameless,  but  twl 
shows  that   tbev  are  insened  between  I^t   and  his  sons  Moab  and 
Ammon  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  incest.     Sympathies  and  andpathid 
are  everywhere  at   work,   and   the   standpoint    Is    throughout  that  o( 
Noithcra  Israel,  as  appears  most  evidently  from  the  circumstance  that 
Rachel  is  the  ftur  and  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacobs  whom  alone  in  laet  be 
wishe<l  to  marry,  and  Leah  the  ugly  and  despised  one  who  was  impOM<i 
on  him  by  a  trick.'    On  the  whole,  the  ri\-alrics  which  really  exbted  vt 

'  5m  "  luael," KC.  3,iMfra.  Ctn.  iv.  1-15  it  1,  aiiniUr  tribal  hUlary.  The«U 
liibc  of  ClUB,  the  tiarnt  of  which  it  indicAiivc  'jr»ciilcnieiil  and  culture,  appontolift** 
heat  broken  np  uid  icaltetcil  to  ihc  fonr  wind.-i  in  vciy  early  linic»  (Jud.  v.  24)  In  iW 
nrnc  mt.j  mi  Ixv,  with  which  jt  ippcm  to  have  divided  the  prietlhocxj.  W*  htm 
almdy  taid  thai  Cien.  i*.  t- 15  can  only  have  found  lit  way  inia  ihe  primilive  le|a>l 
bjr  inwrpofattOB. 

*  Tliii,  however,  vnly  wammt*  u>  t«  cancliidr  that  llMic  ki;<nda  finl 
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rather  softened  than  exaggerated  in  this  poetical  illustration  of  them  ; 
what  tends  lo  unity  is  more  prominent  and  is  mare  carefultjr  treated 
than  what  tends  to  separation.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  side  glatkces  at 
pcnons  and  cveiits  of  the  day,  as,  t.g.^  at  the  unseemly  occuirences  at 
the  court  of  David,  and  as  liiilc  of  any  twisting  or  otherwise  ilociorin^ 
the  matemis  to  make  them  advance  this  or  tliat  icndencj-. 

But  these  ftories  would  be  without  point  were  it  not  for  other 
Bcnta  which  enter  into  them  and  attach  ihem  to  this  and  that 
liar  locality.  In  this  aipect  we  hare  first  of  all  to  concidcr  that 
the  patriarchs  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  popular  worship  at 
Shcchem,  Bethel,  Beersheba,  and  Hehron.  as  we  saw  above,  p.  30.  A 
whole  scries  of  stories  about  them  arc  culius-myths ;  in  these  they 
discover  by  means  of  a  theophany  that  a  certain  spot  of  eorth  is  holy 
ground  ;  there  they  erect  an  altar,  and  give  ic  the  name  of  the  place. 
'J"hcy  dwell  exclusively  at  places  which  were  afterwards  regarded  as 
primeval  sanctuaries  and  inaugurate  the  sacrificca  which  arc  offered 
thert  The  significance  of  these  sloiiea  is  entirely  bound  up  with  the 
locality;  ihey  possess  an  interest  only  for  those  who  utill  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  on  the  sume  altar  as  Abraham  once  did,  under  the  same  sacred 
oak  of  Moreh  or  Mamre,  In  the  same  way  the  patriarch*  discwer  or 
excavate  the  caves,  or  springs,  or  wells,  and  plant  the  trees,  which  their 
posterity  still  count  saaed  or  at  least  honourable,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years.  In  sutne  cases  also  striking  or  significant  fonnations 
of  the  earth's  surface  re<:cive  a  legendary  explanation  from  the  jiairiarchal 
age.  Were  the  Dead  Sea  not  there,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  would  not 
have  |>crished ;  were  there  not  a  small  (tat  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  marsh  from  the  south-east,  Lot  would  ha^-e  directed  his  flight  straight 
to  the  mountains  of  hts  sons  Moab  and  Ammoti,  and  would  not  have 
made  the  diUur  by  /oar,  which  only  serves  to  explain  why  this  comer 
was  not  included  in  the  ruin  to  the  area  of  which  it  properly  belongs 
llie  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned  was  still  pointed  out 
in  the  days  of  Josephus;  perhaps  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  which 
Abraham  saw  from  the  Jewish  shore  the  morning  alter  the  catBStro|>hc 
hat  some  connection  with  the  town  of  the  sante  name  which  was  situated 
there:'    'I'he  origin  of  Mount  Gilcad  is  explained  from  ita  hbtorical 

Kplimini,  nut  tlui  tUejr  were  written  down  there  in  the  forni  in  vlU^  wc  have 
tlicia 

I  Jo*  fP33n  XV.  63  I*  no  doul-i  mocv  e«rr«cily  TCasn:  ih«  niwe.  liMtnj  tiie 
BTticle  )>reriK9J  tv  It,  i»u*t  b«  kii>cc))<il'ls  of  a  clvai  luconiO);. 
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JugniJicance :  it  is  an  immense  diouikI  which  was  oncx  heaped  up  by 
l^bon  and  Jacob  in  order  lo  serre  as  a  boundary  betw««a  Aram  atxl 
Israel,  In  many  instances  the  names  of  pl&ces  gave  rise  to  a  I^end 
which  (Iocs  not  :ilwa^  hit  upon  the  uue  reason  of  the  name.  The 
spring  of  Lahai  Roi,  for  example,  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  discoTCfy 
of  this  ^iJiing  saved  Hagar  and  lehmae]  from  dying  uf  thirst.  Hagsr 
called  the  name  of  Jehovah  who  spoke  with  her,  El  Koi  (God  of  Seeing), 
for  she  said,  "  Have  I  seen  God,  and  am  I  kept  in  life  after  my  seeing*" 
Wherefore  the  well  is  called  Beer  t^hai  Roi  (he  lives  who  sees  mc);  il 
is  between  Kadesh  and  Berdaa  According  lo  Judges  xv.  tfr-m 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  it,  a  more  correa  interpretation  of  Lahai  Koi  wonkl  be 
'■jawbone  of  the  antelope  " — this  being  the  appearance  presented  by  « 
Eciies  of  rocky  teeth  standing  close  together  there-' 

The  original  motive  of  the  legend,  however,  as  we  have  now  iodtcued 
it,  appeals  in  the  Jehovist  always  and  cvor^'whcre  covered  over  with  the 
many  coloured  tobe  of  fancy.     The  longer  a  story  was  spread  by  aal 
tradition  among  the  people,  the  more  was  its  root  concealed  bf  tlic 
shoots  springing  from  it.     For  example,  we  may  assume  with  rcgaidio 
the  stoT}*  of  Joseph  that,  ;u5t  because  it  has  almost  grown  into  i 
lomancc,  its  origin  stretches  bacit  to  a  remote  antitiuity.     The  populv 
^cy  plays  as  it  will ;  yet  it  docs  not  make  such  leaps  as  to  maU  il 
impossible  lo  trace  its  course.    Miracles,  angels,  theophanies,  dreanis,aie 
never  absent  from  the  palette.     When  Kachcl  cats  the  mandrakes  whidt 
Reuben  had  found,  and  which  Leah  had  given  up  to  her,  and  thcyrenwe  j 
her  barrenness  so  that  she  becomes  the  mother  of  Joseph,  we  have  a] 
story  based  on  a  vulgar  superstition.     Purely  mythical  elements  are  found  : 
isolated  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  wrestling  witli  the  Deity  at  the  fotdofl 
the  Jabbok.     Etymology  and  pro\'erbs  are  a  favourite  motive,  and  often 
give  rise  to  lively  and  diversified  tales.     Kven  in  pieces  which  we  should  ■ 
be  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  ait  of  individuals,  old  and  char 
themes  may  be  involved.     The  story  of  Jacob  and  I^aban,  for  cxamplei 
is  cmircly  composed  of  such  materials.     The  courtship  at  the  weU>> 
twice  repeated  with  no  great  variation.     The  trait  of  the  bthcr-iiv-lav^j 
wish  to  get  his  oldest  daughter  first  off  his  hands  and  craftily  briagitg] 

I  Corap.  OntiEnaihoi  and  ihir  CRmel'i  JawlxiiK?  in  Vakidi,  tf.  dl.  p.  39S.  noU  li 
Jahnt  iv.  J53,  9  *^.  'Itl  il  olii  ^bioleic  name  oi  an  animal.  Fci  D?",  Ucn,  xii-  ij 
we  fhMiM  tcod  B'ri7K  (cf.  ■  S»tii.  lii.  ij),  ■nil  before  *VTK  »«  sbouM  proh 
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to  the  son-in-law  after  the  wedding-feast,  is  scarcely  due  to  the  in- 

ilion  of  an  indiridual     The  shepherd's  cricks,  by  which  Jacobcolours 

the  sheep  as  he  likes,  have  quite  tlie  fbvour  of  a  popular  jcsL    The 

obscrvanc?  of  hospitality  or  tnnsgressiom  against  it,  occupy  a  prominent 

pUce  in  the  Genesis  of  the  Jehovisi ;    I^t's  entertainment,  and  the 

Sodomites'  insulting  maltreatmcnl,  of  the  Deity  who  comes  among  them 

in  disguise,  is  an  incident  that  appears  in  the  legends  of  many  races. 

There  is  little  psychological  embellishment,  little  actual  making-up;  for 

the  most  pan  we  have  the  product  of  a  countless  number  of  natiators, 

unconsciously  modifying  each  other's  work.     How  plastic  and  living 

the  materials  must  have  been  even  in  the  ninth  ami  eighth  century,  wre 

see  from  the  manifold  variants  and  reiwtitions  of  the  same  stories, 

iffhich,  however,  scarcely  change  the  essential  character  of  the  themes. 

One  more  trail  must  be  added  to  the  character  of  the  JchovJsL 

£ach  of  his  narratives  may  be  understood  by  itself  apart  from  the  rest ; 

the  genealogy  serves  merely  to  string  them  together ;  their  interest  arid 

significance  is  not  derived  from  the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 

SMany  of  them  hn^-e  a  local  colour  which  bespeaks  a  local  origin  ;  and 
how  many  of  them  are  in  substance  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
,  Mand  side  by  side  only  by  compulsion  I  The  whole  literary  character 
]  and  loose  connection  of  the  Jchovist  story  of  the  patriarchs  reveals  how 
l^dually  its  different  elements  were  brought  together,  and  how  little 
they  have  coalesced  to  a  unity.  In  this  point  the  patriarchal  history  of 
the  Jchovist,  stands  quite  on  the  same  fooling  with  bis  lc,;cod  of  the 
origins  of  the  human  race,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  already 
demonstrated. 

a.  It  is  from  the  Jehovistic  form  of  the  legends  thai  we  derive  our 
jMCture  of  the  patriarchs,  that  picture  which  children  Icam  at  school  and 
which  they  find  it  easy  to  retain.  To  compare  the  parallel  of  the 
Priestly  Code  tt  is  ttcccssary  to  restore  it  as  a  whole,  for  few  arc  aware 
of  ibc  impression  it  produces. 

"  And  Abnim  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  And  .Abiam  tuuk  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
aod  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they 
had  gotten  in  Hamn,  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Cariaan, 
and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came  (xii.  4*,  5).  And  the  land  was 
I  not  able  to  bear  them   that  they   might   dwelt    together,  for  their 
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substance  wiu  greai  so  that  they  couJd  not  dwell  together.     And  lh«r ' 
aepiuated  themsclvcst  the  one  from  the  other ;  Abram  dwelled  in  ibc 
land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  Kikkar.'    Apd« 
come  to  pass  when  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  KiLkar,  tbu  God 
remembered  Abmra,  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  ovenhtw, 
wb£n  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  which  Lot  dwell . .  .  (xiil  6,  lt^  [i**. 
'  xix-  39).     And  Sarai  was  barren  :  she  had  no  child.    And  Sarai,  Aban^ 
wife,  took  Hagar  the  Rgypiian,  her  maid,  after  Abram  had  dwell  len 
years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  {jave  her  10  her  husband  Aliram  to 
be  his  wife.    And  Hagar  bare  AUan]  a  son ;  and  Abram  calkd  hit 
son's  name  which  Hagar  bare,  IshmacL     And  Abtani  was  cighqr-w 
.years  old  when  Ilagar  bare  Ishmscl  to  Abratn"  (xi.  30,  \vu  j,  151 14^ 
Then  follows  die  covenant  of  Cod  with  Abram,  whose  name  he  no* 
changes  to  Abraham,  and  the  institution  of  circumcision  as  the  initkof 
those  who  belong  to  the  covenant ;  then  the  annourtcement  of  the  binh 
«f  Isaac  by  Sarai,  now  ninety  years  old,  who  i»  henceforth  to  beealioi 
;Sarsh,  aiu]  Isaac's  nomination  as  heir  of  the  covenant  in  pbce  of 
Jshmoel  ^chap.  xvii.}.     "  And  Snrali  bore  Abraham  a  son  at  the  set  lime 
of  which  God  had  s]K>ken  to  him.     And  Abraham  called  the  name  of 
hs  son  that  wa^  born  unto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac    And 
Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac,  after  eight  days,  as  God  had  ooai- 
mandcd  him.    And  Abiaham  was  an  hundred  years  old  when  Isik 
his  son  was  born  unto  hint  (xsu  2-5).     And  the  life  of  Sarah  **t 
an  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years  ;  these  were  the  years  of  the  ttfbi' 
Sarah.     And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjaih-.^rba,  the  same  is  Hebron  in  Ihtj 
knd  of  Canaan"  (xxiii.  i,  2).     Tlien  comes  the  treaty  of  Ai>r»ha«. 
reported  mth  all  due  legal  accuracy,  with  Kphron  the  Hittite,  fton  • 
whom  he  purchases  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  is  over  agaiost: 
Mamie,  for  u  family  burying-place  ^xxiii.).      "  And  these  are  the  dqsj 
of  the  yean  of  Abraham's  life  which  he  lived,  a  hundred  andseTeo^*' 
Ave  years.     And  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  {oodj 
old  age,  an  old  man  and  fuil  of  yeans ;  and  was  {;athcrcd  (o  his  felk 
tribesmeiu     And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmacl  buried  him  in  the  cave  1 
Machpclah,  in  the  field  of  Kphron  ben  Zohar  the  Hittile,  which  is  bcJorc 
-Manirc;  the  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  aonsof  Hetb;  then 
was  Abraham  buried  and  ^arah  his  wife.     And  after  Abraham  »-a»J 
dead,   Cod  blessed   his   son   Isaac"  (xxv.  ;-tt'».     Next  come  lln 
'  Wliece  t3tc  Dead  tiea  ^^UBftcIwalll». 
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Tolcdolh  (gcnctations)  of  Ishmacl  according  to  the  tegular  practice  of 
first  exhausting  the  coiktcT2l3(xxr,  11-17).  "These  arc  the  1'oledoih 
of  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham.  Abraham  begat  Isaac  ....  and  Isaac  was 
40  years  old  when  he  took  Rebecca  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the 

SyriaQ  of  Padan  Aram,  the  Kiiitcr  to  l^bin  the  Syrian .\nd  Isaac  was 

60  years  old  when  E«au  and  Jacob  were  bom  (xxv.  19,  ao,  aft*}.  And 
Ksau  wai  40  year»  old  when  he  tuulc  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of  BeeTi 
the  Hitiitc,  and  Bashcmath.  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  lltttitc,  and  they 
«Ere  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rcbckah.  And  Rcbckah  said 
to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Iletfa;  if 
Jacob  also  take  such  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Hcth,  of  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  what  good  ihall  my  liie  do  to  me?  Then  Isaac  called 
Jacob  aod  blessed  liim  and  charged  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a 
ynf«  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan  ;  aim,  go  to  Padan-Aram  to  the  house 
of  Bethuel  ihy  mother's  father,  »n(l  take  thee  »  wife  from  thence  of  the 
daughters  of  Laban  (hy  mother's  brother.  And  El  Shaddat  will 
blcsa  thee,  and  maiic  ihee  fniiiful  and  muliiply  thee,  and  ••ire  thee  the 
bitssing  of  Abfaham.  to  thee  and  to  ihy  seed  with  Ihce,  that  ihou 
mayest  inherit  the  land  wherein  thou  :iit  a  sirani;cr,  which  (*od  gave 
onto  Abraham.  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jjirob,  and  he  went  to  Padan- 
Aram  unto  I^ban  ben  Brthucl,  the  S|ri;in,  the  brother  of  Rebecca, 
Jacob  and  Lmus  mother.  And  Vjm\\  3jlw  that  Isaac  blessed  Jacob, 
and  sent  him  to  I'adan-Aram  to  take  him  a  wife  from  theocc,  and  that 
as  he  blessed  him,  he  gare  him  a  charge,  sayitif!,  Thou  shalt  not  lake  a 
wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  Now  Jacob  hearkened  to  his  (ather, 
and  went  to  Padan-Aram.  But  Ksau  saw  that  the  daughters  of 
Caitaaa  pleased  not  Isaac  his  father  ;  then  went  1-Isau  unto  Lshniael, 
and  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  the  sister  of  Nebaioth 
to  be  his  wife  (xxri.  34,  scq..  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-9).  And  Laban  gave 
unto  his  daughter  Leah  Zilpah  his  maid  for  her  handmaid.  And  he 
gave  him  Rachel  hu  daughter  to  wife.  And  Laban  gave  to  Rachel  his 
liaughtcr  Uitbah  his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid  (sxiK.34,  3S^  19).  And  the 
Aonsof  Jacob  were  twelve.  The  bonii  of  l«ah:  Reuben,  Jacob's  firat- 
bont,  Simeon,  Judah.  Issachar.  Zcbulun.  The  sons  of  Rachel :  Joseph 
and  Benjamin.  The  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid :  Uan  and 
NB|)htaiL  The  sons  of  Ziljuih,  I..eah's  handmaid :  Gad  and  Asher ;  these 
are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan-Aram  (xxxv. 
aj-a6)....  [and  Jacob  took]  all  his  goodt  which  he  had  gotten,  the  gear 
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or  his  propeny  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-Aiuar  to  go  home  to 
Isaac  hia  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxl  i8).     And  Ood  appealed 
unto  Jacob  when  he  was  coming  hoine  from  Fadan-Arara,  and  bleoed 
him  ;  and  God  said  unto  him,  Thy  name  \%  Jacob  \  thy  name  duHnct 
be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Isrnel  shall  be  ihy  name.     And  God  uU 
unto  him ;  I  am  El  Shaddai ;  be  fruitful  and  niuUijily  ;  a  nation  and  i 
company  of  nations  shall  be  of  ihec,  and  kings  shall  coroc  out  of  thy 
I:>ins;  and  the  land  which  1  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  ihccwill 
girc  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thcc  will  I  give  the  land.     And  GaJ 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  ulkcd  with  him.     And  Jacoh 
called  the  name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him  Bethel  (xxn. 
9-i3t  ij)-     And  they  departed  from  Bethel;  and  when  there  wasbm 
a  little  way  to  come  unto  Kphrath,  Rachel  died,  and  was  buri<d  that 
in  the  way  to  Kphraih  ;  the  same  is  Bethlehem  (xxxv.  16',  19,  cf.  xl»i. 
7,  xlix.  31).     And  Jarob  came   unto   Isaac  his  father  unto  Mimm. 
unto  Kirjflth-Arba,  which  is  Hvbron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  d"^ 
as  strangers.     And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  ytan 
And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  dir*d,  and  w-is  gathered  unto  his 
people,  being  oild  and  full  of  days  ;  and  his  sons   Esau  arxl  Jacob 
buried  him"<xxxv.  27-39.)    Then  follow  the  generations  of  Esaa  ia 
chapL  xxxvi.'     "And  Esau  took  his  wives,   and  his  sons, 
daughters,  and  all  the  souls  of  liis  house,  and  his  cattle,  and 
licx-tts,  and  alt  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Cajuaor 
and  went  into  the  land  of  Seir  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob,    For 
their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might  dwell  together,  and 
land  of  their  sojourn  could  not  hear  them  because  of  their  cattle;    Aao 
Esau  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  -  Esau  is  Kdom,     And  Jacob  dwelt  in  |1 
land  of  the  sojourn  of  his  father,  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxvi. 
xxxvii  i).     These  arc  the  Toledoth  of  Jacob  .  .  .  (xxxxviL  i>.    Ai 
ihcy  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had  gotten  in  ti 
land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  whb  hiati 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons^  and  all  his  seed,  brought  he  with  him  ialO 
Egypt "  (xlvL  6, 7}.     Then  follows  the  enumeration  of  the  seventy  woii 
of  which  his  seed  was  then  composed.    "And  Jacob  and  his  sons  camfcM 
to  Egypt  to  Joseph ;  and  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt  heard  it.     .^n^ 
Pharaoh  said  to  Jacob,  How  many  are  the  days  of  the  yearn  ofthylilc^ 
And  Jacob  said  to  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  sojourning 
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1  hundred  ind  thiity  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  ihc  years 

of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  altained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 

life  of  my  fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  sojourning.     And  Joseph  placed 

ti8  father  ftnd  hi;  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  |>ossession  in  the  bnd  of 

Egypt,  in  the  best  pan  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Katneses,  as  fharaoh 

bd  commanded  (xlvii.  5^,  6,  I.XX,  xlvti.  7-1 1).     And  they  settled  there, 

and  grew  and  muliiptied  exceedingly.     And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of 

Egypt  seventeen  years,  and  the  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  7  years  and  1 40 

Tears  (xlvit.  27^,  a8) . . .  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph.  HI  Shaildai  appeared 

Unto  me  at  Luz,  in  the  land  uf  Canaan,  and  blesavd  me,  and  said  untu 

me,  Behold,  I  will  make  thcc  fruitful  and  multiply  Ihcc,  and  1  viil  make 

of  thee  a  multitude  of  peoples  ;  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  sce<1  after 

thco  for  an  everlasting  possession.     And  now  thy  two  sons  which  were 

iKwn  unto  thee  in  l^gypc,  before  I  came  unco  chec  in  Kgypt,  are  mine  ; 

Hphraim  and  Manasseh  shall  be  mine,  as  Reuben  and  Simeon.     Ami 

the  issue  which  thou  begettest  after  them  shall  be  thine,  and  .^hall  be 

c:aUed  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance.     And  when  1 

came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  to  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  way, 

iihen  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  into  Ephrath,  and  I  buried  her 

there,  in  the  way  to  Ephrath ;  the  same  ts  Bethlehem  {xlviii.  j-7,  and 

V.  7,  ct  xlix.  31),  ,  .  ,  [and  his  other  sons  also]  he  blessed;  and  he 

chaf]{ed  them,  and  said  unto  tltetn,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people, 

bury  nie  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  MachpeUh,  which 

is  before  Mamrc,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  field  Abraham  bought 

from  Ephron  the  Hittit^  for  a  hereditary  burj-ing- place— there  ihey 

buried  Abraham  and   Sarah   his  wife,  there  they  buried   Isaac  and 

Rebekah  his  wife,  and  there  I  buned    l.eah — the  possession  of  the 

field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein  from  the  children  of  Heth.     And 

Jacob  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  and  he  gathered  up  his 

feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 

fellow- tribesmen  (xltJt.  z8>^33).     And  his  sons  canied  hira  into  ihc  land 

of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpclah,  which 

Abraham  had  bought  for  a  hereditary  burying-placc  from  Kpliron  the 

Hittite,  over  against  Mamrc  (I.  13,  13).     And  these  are  the  names  of 

the  children  of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt,  with  Jacob  they  came, 

evety  one   with   his  house;  Reuben,   Simeon,    Levi,  Judah,  Issachar, 

Zebtilon,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Naphtalt,  Gad,  Ashcr.    And  all  the  soul« 

that  came  out  of  Jacob's  loins  were  seveniy  souls  ;  and  Joseph  was  in 
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EgypL  And  the  ciiiidrcn  of  Israel  were  fruitful  and  increased  abuii-l 
damly,  and  the  land  was  filled  witK  them,  and  the  Egyptians  made  tbc 
children  of  Itinel  their  servants  with  rigour,  in  all  their  work  which  tbcr 
vrought  by  them  with  rigour,  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hanl 
bondage  (Exod.  i.  1-7,  13,  14).  And  the  children  of  Israel  ^bedhj 
reason  of  the  bondage;  and  they  cried,  and  iheit  cry  becatue  of  tlK 
bondage  came  up  unto  God.  and  God  heard  their  groaning,  and  Goa 
icmembcred  Kis  cotrnant  vriib  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  JacoU 
and  God  took  notice  (ii.  33-35).  And  God  s|iaki:  unto  Moses,  inj 
&ajd  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah.  I  appeared  unco  Abraham,  unto  Ituc, 
and  unto  Jacob  by  the  name  of  HI  Shaddai ;  but  by  my  name  jehonh 
va3  I  not  known  unto  them  i  and  I  made  a  covenant  with  them  togiu 
them  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their  pUgrimage,  wherein  thq 
were  strangers.  And  I  have  heard  the  groaning  of  the  rhildrea  ol 
lu'ael,  ihnt  the  Egyptians  keep  them  in  bondage,  and  I  have  rcntcm- 
bered  iny  covenant"  (vi.  s  seq.)- 

Thai  is  the  whole  of  it  As  a  rule  nothing  more  is  aimed  at  than  to 
give  the  mere  links  and  articulations  of  the  narrative.  It  is  as  if  Q 
were  the  scarlet  thread  on  which  the  pearls  of  JK  arc  hung.  In  plut 
of  the  somewhat  loose  connections  of  the  Jehovist,  the  narrative  of  ibe 
Priestly  Code  shows  a  firmly  jointed  literary  furmi  one  renurkabk 
feature  of  which  i«  to  be  seen  in  the  regular  titles  which  stand  at  ^ 
head  of  the  various  sections.  Each  section  begins  with  the  wc(di 
/llT^/l  n^M  {f"'"  ^"'"'  gfnfaii^nti),  from  wliich  Genesis  derives  itia 
name.'  In  the  rest  of  the  historical  literature  of  the  Old  Testaincnt  ^ 
nothing  like  this  as  yet  appears.  It  is  also  characteribtic  that  wheneM 
the  title  occurs,  introducing  a  new  seclton,  the  contents  of  the  piecedii^ 
section  are  fiist  of  all  briefly  recapitulated  sa  as  to  show  the  place  cf 
the  link  upon  the  chain. 

The  Priestly  Cude  enters  as  little  as  possible  on  the  contents  of  the 
various  naiiativci.  The  predicates  arc  stripped  oO,  so  fai  as  the; 
admit  of  auch  treatment,  and  the  subjects  duly  entered  in  a  catalogue 
with  connecting  text.  In  this  way  the  history  almost  shrinks  to 
compass  of  a  genealogy  with  cxplanatiotu — the  genealogy  at  least 
the  principal  contents  of  the  histor)-,  and  here  appears  in  such  prO| 
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tiofis  and  such  systematic  fashion  as  nowheie  ebe.  1'his  hns  been 
regarded  as  x  proof  ihnt  Q  belongs  to  an  older  Mage  of  developmeni  of 
Hebrew  htdoriogntphy  than  JE.  There  can  be  no  doubi,  it  is  laid,' 
that  the  olden  Hebrew,  or  indeed  Oriental,  liistor)-  began  wiih  the 
historical  notices  and  traditions  inserted  in  iht:  Iribal  or  Tumily  i:a:aloguc9. 
Yet  we  know  positivel)rthat  in  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kinj-s, 
there  are  no  gcncaloftical  statistics  at  all,  while  Chronides,  and 
what  belongs  to  Chronicles,  Is  full  of  them.  Wc  kcow  also  that  songs 
sM*Ai  as  those  ia  Josh.  x.  12,  15  ;  Jud.  v. ;  2  Sam.  I  19  seq.,  iii.  33  seq. 
are  the  oldest  historical  monuments,  and  that  a  number  of  them  »st: 
round  in  JE  and  not  a  s^'mgle  one  in  Q.  Herder's  theory  of  the 
development  oi  history  out  of  genealogy  will  not  apply  heie,^  bin 
indeed  what  we  have  to  do  wtih  lieic  is  not  liUtory  proper  at  all,  bui 
folklore. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  Jcbovist  abo  the  genealogy  underlies  the 
narrative  as  its  skeleton.  It  is  the  natural  chain  to  link  the  different 
Mories  together,  and  even  at  a  time  when  the  latter  were  still  separate 
and  only  circulated  uially,  the  gencalugj'  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people.  ^^'Tlen  stories  were  told  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  aad  Lot 
and  Esau,  every  one  knew  at  once  who  these  personages  wer^ 
.ind  how  they  were  related  to  Idraet  and  to  one  another.  But 
this  was  merely  the  presupjjosition  of  the  narratives  known  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  hearers ;  the  interesting  element  in  tbcin 
consisted  in  those  traits  which  the  Priestly  Code  onitts.  Stories  of  this 
kind  compel  attention  because  tliey  set  fonh  the  peculiarities  of  difTerenc 
peoples  as  historically  and  really  related  to  eadi  other,  not  according 
to  an  empty  cmbryutogical  relation.  It  is  the  temper  displayed  by 
different  races,  not  the  stem  of  their  telatioiiship,  that  makes  the  point 
of  the  stories ;  their  charm  and  their  very  life  depend  on  their  bcin;; 
tranfparcnt  and  reflecting  the  historic  altitude  of  the  lime  which  gave 
ihem  birth.  The  clearer  the  traces  they  display  of  love  and  hatred, 
jealoasy  of  rivals  and  joy  in  ihcir  fall,  the  nearer  are  wc  to  the  forces 
which  originated  the  tradition  about  early  limes.  In  the  Priestly  Code 
all  those  ttoiiesate  absent  in  which  there  is  anything  morally  objeciion- 


>  Ridim,  ''a»e«.{.CtBiidKhfil^  d«t  Feniflleuchi"  Ui.firffaAMWA'^A'WrAM,  1873, 
(>.  196. 

*  Nor  in  ike  a*«  of  the  Araba,  4*  has  bcni  wtU  •bown  bj  SpKAgcr  >c>io«l 
CaiiMln  <lc  Pnccval  {Euai.  picfacc.  ft.  b.^ 
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able, — those  for  example  in  which  the  cowardice  of  the  patriaithi 
endangers  the  honour  of  tiieir  wives,  those  of  Sarah's  cruel  jealoosy  of 
Hagar,  and  of  the  uuloveljr  conlcntion  of  lycah  and  Rachel  for  busbuid 
and  children,  of  (he  incest  of  I.oi's  daughters,  of  the  violation  of  Diiah. 
AU  hatred,  and  strife,  and  deceit  in  the  pairijirchsl  family  disappeai : 
\ja\  and  Abraham,  lenac  nnd  Ishinacl,  Jacob  and  Esau,  agtee  n 
separate :  of  the  tricks  of  Laban  and  Jacob  to  each  other,  of  the  tteacheff 
of  Simeon  and  I^vi  to  Shcchcm,  of  the  enmity  Joseph's  brelhten  bore 
10  him,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Priestly  Code.  It  is  not  merely  tlut 
"psychological  decoratiuiis,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  left  out ;  tbc 
very  heart  of  the  business  has  been  cut  out.  That  Moab  and  Ammoa, 
IshntacI  and  Edom,  were  Hebrew  peoples,  all  more  nearly  Or  mOfC 
ili&lantly  related  to  the  I&raclites,  that  the  Aranueans  too  were  doMly 
connected  with  the  Hebrews  by  blood  and  by  marriage,  that  this  tribe 
lives  in  one  district  contiguous  to  Palestine,  that  in  another — this  is  whit 
the  Prieady  Code  has  to  tell.  Dry  ethnt^raphical  and  geographical 
facts  like  these  are  presented  in  a  genealogical  form ;  all  we  learn  of 
the  patriaichs  is  their  marriages  and  births  and  how  they  separated  to 
the  variouK  dwelling-places  of  ihcir  descendants.  And  folklore  could 
not  possibly  be  directed  to  such  facts  as  these  at  a  period  when  thetc 
relations  were  all  matters  of  fact  and  familiar  to  every  chikL  Tbe 
Priestly  Code,  moreover,  strips  the  legends  of  the  patriarchs  of  llidr 
local  as  well  as  their  historical  colour ;  tiiey  are  kept  at  a  dtatanoe  fcon 
all  the  places  of  the  sacrcdness  of  which  the  Jehovist  makes  them  tSe 
founders.*  No  historical  geography  is  needed  in  order  to  understand 
the  nanative  of  the  Priestly  Code  in  Genesis:  but  that  is  only  to  stf 


*  lIuprtM  clvei  acvrivuk  luiii  lu  lUiit.  njiiii;  Iliat  in  ihc  rrieMljr  Code  Abn 
iMic,  tDil  Jacob  hare  much  itiare  |)«inianrrit  Mtilemenu.  But  It  U  tlil*  wwk 
intiit*  M»  orienon  ll>«  fact  llial  the  (laliiarcha  went  pi1j[mn*  anil  luid  nowb««  ■ 
roideace  :  it  only  mays  ihat  Abmham  dwelt  in  (he  l^td  ttf  CaiMait,  aod  oanm  b> 
imrlicular  place  cim  ai  the  Kciie  of  the  ilicophanx  in  cliap.  xvii.  It  it  oaljr  whea 
llie  i^unlioii  of  burying  Sarah  and  Abrihuiii  aru«k  ilul  tlicie  i%  a  chaii)^  !knw 
Ihing  mutt  lie  done,  and  ihe  ficli)  of  Macli[i<lBh  near  Hebron  H  acquired  (oo  do«l>t 
J  E  lepoctctl  ih.i%  but  the  iccwiint  v(  it  in  tKal  nnirec  i>  Itnt)  aa  a  paiicuion  of  die 
paiilardial  family,  where  il  now  scttl«a  niuie  pcmianenil)-.  Tliat  I*aac  and  Jacob 
Goniinua  to  dwell  at  ihc  eibtc  of  Alira])ani  1&  a  kiateineiit  ul  whicli  the  agniSaaee 
■<■  negative  ntltier  tlian  pi»iiive,  niul  on  Ilieotlier  hand  ttiepntciarelul  jODmeyiupand 
dawn  in  JE  are  nut  designed  to  i«preseni  rhcm  a«  wnndciing  nomndi,  Iml  MivelO 
lirin;;  thoiii  in  cvnl^cl  with  all  Um  lacnd  pla«ea  with  H-hidi  tbey  bad  tpttial 
aMuGiaiiouj. 
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that  it  stands  quite  away  from  the  soil  out  of  which  oral  tradition  arLscs. 
It  dcaU  in  no  etymology,  no  proverbs  nor  songs,  no  miracles,  theophaniea 
not  dreams,  and  is  destitute  al  all  that  many-coloured  poetic  charm 
wbich  ttdomj  the  Jehovistic  narratives,  fiut  this  piorcs  not  its  original 
(inplicity  but  its  neglect  of  the  springs  from  which  legend  arises,  and  of 
its  most  essential  elements.'  What  remains  is  anything  but  historical 
objectivity :  it  is  the  formula  and  nothing  mote. 

As  wtih  the  legend  of  the  beginnings  of  things,  so  with  the  legend 
of  the  patriarchs  :  what  ts  essential  and  original  uthe  individual  element 
in  the  several  stories ;  the  connection  is  a  secondary'  matter,  and  only 
introduced  on  the  stories  being  collected  and  reduced  to  writing.     Hut 

'  Rictim  {op.  (if.  p.  30Z  Kq. I  thinks  it  »  nude  out  thai  the  iclieiom  tradition  of 
reiDoce  anticiiiiry  It  divlinEuiilieil  bf  jtt  "modMt  tiraplicily  "  *xtd  uy  >  "  ilyle  niiiled 
la  ia  <x»li«l  lubjtci."  Only  in  t!i<  court*  af  time  wftt  it  adorned  with  all  tont  oi 
inmculvui  an<\  my>ttiiuut  cletnentx,  iknd  that  by  the  "  fuicy  of  thr  ]}Topl«,"  which, 
bowGVcr,  dots  001  u  cuily  gain  eniroiicc  Into  Krivut  liicraiuic  (!)  He  appnk  [u 
the  fact  thai  the  conception  of  an  gelt,  ihoufh  ccctiinly  long  developed  witli  Ihe 
people,  oocvrs  in  the  eatlier  pto^ihets  only  in  iiAlUtd  inttanRU,  >itd  in  Uie  Idler 
pcujjhet*,  ai  Euiiiel,  Zecliariali,  DaniEl,  muic  rrcijuenllf .  It  ii  difficult  to  %ih  out 
whki  ii  title  anil  »hu  i>  falic  in  thisconriucd  argunient.  In  the  Priestly  Code 
IhcK  are,  it  is  tnie.  no  an|^U,  but  on  Ihe  other  Imiiil  we  liave  Aiaeel  and  Keiiim 
(a  Cbroo.  Ki.  1$  ;  Lu.  xiii.  at,  xuiv.  14,  comp.  nr/ro,  p.  ft),  for  whftte  the  goda 
■re  not,  the  ghmtt  h.ive  sway.  In  one  ol  the  two  main  «>ute«i  of  the  Jehoviii  (J), 
wc  find  chicfl<r  ihc  Mal'ak  Jahve  (ncsw|:e  of  Jchowh)  )  tkkt  b  Jehovah  Ilimseir 
insa  far  aa  lie  ap)>cBia  and  manifesit  Ilimacir,  nhetliM  in  a  natural  pheitomeoon  or 
ill  huinaa  (am.  UiflTctenl  arc  the  B'lie  Eluhim,  beine*  of  divine  sabttanoe:  ibcy 
perhaps  are  indicated  in  lh«  iil  plural  in  Die  mouth  of  Jeho*ati  (Gen.  ilL  33,  xi.  7). 
Both  or  theie  are  deublleu  v«ry  old.  In  the  oi1i«r  principal  «ou<c«  (IC)  a  miNtnne 
appear*  to  have  taken  pUce  :  the  heavenly  liosu  are  not  only  Ihe  cliildren  and 
ourapaniom  o(  Deity,  but  also  its  inc»en|;cr&,  conductors  of  the  communicalion 
iMtween  heaven  amd  etuih  iixviii.  13);  here  wc  have  the  Marakim  bc»do  God 
and  in  ihc  plural.  Thic  view  aUu  is  nut  eiactly  a  lite  one,  as  we  *e«  fioin  lh« 
visiotiof  Micaiah  (■  Kinj^i  saii.  19).  What  doei  kiehm  mean  by  high  antiquity? 
A  period  fren  which  no  monumcnta  arc  prcicrrtd  lu  u*?  Wiiy  dot»  lie  hmil 
bU  attention  lu  the  prophetic  liteiature  t  lie  concedes  thai  the  idea  of  angela  was 
early  prtseni  "in  the  fancy  of  the  people,"  and  he  should  Itave  beeii  e<]ual  to  tbe 
farther  conccuion  Uial  ihoie  who  wiote  dovD  the  /MI«n  occupied  a  lomewhst 
different  poMtion  to  f9/>ntar  Mitj  from  that  u(  the  prophvtic  preachrrt  of  repentaiKv. 
No:  even  (be  hiiioiical  book»  luiinil  uf  bcins  mcasuicd  t>y  the  same  kiaiidanl  in  tliU 
matter ai  Ihc  picUlilunc  tra.dUion.  Ariil  which  ii  the  more  orici>ial~thBt  the  anEcl* 
nse  a  ladder  si  in  Gtncsii,  or  that  th«y  Imve  wingt  u  in  Isaiah  ?  And  finally  at  fur 
lh«  reference  to  Esekiel  (?),  Zechariah,  snd  Daniel,  thediflerenca  apprari  to  m*  10 
be  tolerably  plain  between  a  syttemstic  angclology  which  o)>eiatet  alwajs  w'uli 
flumben  and  name*  .iiid  ilic  childlike  belief  in  «i{<U.  The  roroer  lemovc*  God  ui 
a  diitsnce,  the  lailcc  brinp  Him  meai. 
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in  ihc  Piicstly  Code  the  individuality  of  the  several  3lorie«  is  simply  d^ 
stiofcd  :  to  such  an  extent  i)  the  connection  dwelt  on.  What  meanins 
is  there  in  the  statement  that  Jacob  was  all  at  once  chilled  Israel,  i^ 
Fight-God  (xxxv.  lo],  if  no  mt;niion  is  made  of  his  wrestling  with  El, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  his  change  of  name  f  Have  we  anjthing  Uke 
the  true  history  of  Joseph  in  the  Priestly  Code  ?  Can  we  legaid  it  « 
ihc  original  history,  when  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomomh  it 
dismis&cd  in  a  fitiliordinale  clause,  as  is  done  in  xix.  29?  The  remaTk- 
ablc  admission  lias  been  made,'  that  it  is  plain  from  the  summary 
manner  of  reporlinj;  of  tlie  Priestly  Code,  tiiat  the  author  codld  hare 
told  bis  story  at  much  greater  length,  had  it  been  consistent  with  tbd 
plan  of  his  work  to  do  so,  and  that  this  rertainiy  points  to  sources  where 
greater  detail  was  used.  The  more  detailed  source,  however,  whkh  il 
thus  taken  for  granted,  need  by  no  means,  it  is  said,  have  been  a  written 
one,  and  lea&t  of  all  the  Jehovistic  narrative  before  us ;  on  the  cootraiji^ 
we  are  told,  the  state  of  the  case  is  best  satisfied  by  the  assumption  tbu 
the  author  held  a  more  detailed  narrative  to  be  unnecessary,  bccatise 
the  oral  tradition,  living  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  wa.^  quite  able  to 
fill  in  the  colours  in  his  outlines  and  lo  convert  his  chronistic  notices 
into  living  pictures.  Uut  this  is  merely  an  attempt  to  elude  the  ncccsaljr 
for  exactly  comparing  the  Priestly  Code  and  the  JchovisL  The  quc»- 
tion  is,  which  of  the  two  writings  stands  nearest  to  the  startin|-potni ? 
Is  it  the  one  which  atlflchcs  most  importance  to  elements  which  are 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  oral  tradition  altogether  and  only  added  in 
literary  composition?  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  if  the  writing 
down  of  the  tradition  began  with  writing  down  what  the  legend  did 
««/  contain.  What  is  set  before  us  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  the  quiat' 
essence  not  of  the  oral  tradition,  but  of  the  tradition  when  already 
written  down.  And  the  written  account  of  the  primitive  history  which 
it  employs  is  the  Jehovistic  narrative.  The  order  in  which  the  populai 
legends  are  there  placed  here  becomes  the  very  kernel  of  the  natrative^ 
There  the  plan  was  hidden  behind  the  execution,  but  here  il  comes 
forward  not  indeed  essentially  changed,  but  sharp  and  accentuated,  as 
the  principal  feature  of  the  whole.  « 


I 


3.  The  Jchovist  still  lives  in  the  spirit  of  the  legend,  but  the  Priestly 
Code  is  strange  to  that  spirit,  and  does  violence  to  the  legend,  by 

'   Riclim,  ef.  tit.  p.  39a. 
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ing  it  frotn  Us  own  point  of  view,  which  is  quite  difTercnt  from  the  old 
one-     Moral  and  religious  culture  is  further  advanced  ;  and  hence  the 
removal  of  real  or  apparent  offences  against  inoraliiy  and  of  notions 
which  are  too  childish,  or  lupei&titious,  or  even  mythical.     If  the  (God- 
head Appears,  il  mu&(  not  be  paieni  lo  ihc  senses,  at  least  it  must  not  be 
teen  in  viMble  form.     Jehovah  speaks  with  Jacob,  but  not  in  a  dream 
Irom  the  heavenly  ladder;  He  reveals  Himself  lo  Moses,  but  not  in 
the  burning  bush ;  the  notion  of  revelation  is  retained,  but  the  subsidiary 
incidents  which  must  be  added  to  make  a  concrete  of  the  abstract,  arc 
stripped  oK     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  under  what  fonns  or  throui;h 
what  media  a  man  receives  revelation,  if  only  the  fact  stands  sure ; 
m  other  words,  revelation  is  no  longer  a  living  reality  of  the  present,  but 
a  dead  dogma  for  the  past.     The  progress  of  culture  in  the  Priestly 
Code  i*  moM  of  all  evident  in  the  learned  historical  treatment  with  which 
the  legend  is  overlaid.     First  of  all  there  is  the  chronology,  which  we 
encountered  even  in  the  legend  of  the  origins  of  mankind,  :ind  which 
is  DMurally  continued  in  the  patriarchal  legend.     Here  indeed  we  see 
with  spccul  plainness  how  foreign  learned  calculation  is  to  the  poetical 
materials;  in  some  instances  the  facts  lead  to  quite  a  diHcrent  view 
from  that  of  the  numbers.     Following  the  numbers  of  the  PriestlyCode 
wc  may,  with  the  Rabbis,  regard  Shem  and  Eberaa  the  venerable  heads 
of  the  Jcwith  school  in  which  the  child  Jacob  learned  his  letter?  and  the 
ToraK     Then  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  lasts  about  eighty  years, 
and  all  this  time  Isaac  is  lying  on  his  death-bed ;  after  being  long  dead 
for  us,  he  suddenly  ap]>cars  again,  but  only  to  die.     And  hsnd  in  hand 
with  the  cbroDulogy  there  goes  the  general  predilection  of  the  Priestly 
Code  for  numbers  and  names,  which  displays  itself  even  in  Genesis, 
though  not  nearly  so  marked  there  as  in  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.    Oral  fulklore  can  very  well  contain  round  numbers,  such  us  the 
twelve  sons  and  the  seventy  souls  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  the  twelve 
wells  and  the  seventy  palm  trees  at  Elirn,  the  seventy  ciders  and  the 
twelve  spies ;  but  a  chronological  system,  whole  lists  of  exact  and  con- 
■kicrable  numbers,  bare  catalogues  of  personal  names,  none  of  ibem 
having  any  significance,  dates  and  measurements  such  as  those  in  the 
account  of  the  flood  in  the  Priestly  Code,  require  writing  even  to  origi- 
nate, not  to  speak  of  transmitting  them.    These  art-products  of  pedantry 
take  the  place  of  the  living  poetic  detail  of  the  Jchovist  narrative; 
lite  element  of  episode  has  to  give  way  to  the  seriousness  of  dry  hbtory. 
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It  is  also  a  mark  of  historical  pedantiT  Ihat  the  mixing  tip  of  the  per 
of  the  patriaiclis  with  a  later  period  is  avoided  as  anaclironistic.     In  the 
Jehovisi  the  present  everytvlieie  shines  through,  he  in  no  way  conceals  H 
his  omi  age;  we  are  told  ihat  Babylon  Is  the  great  n-orld-citj-,  that  the 
Assyrian  Empire  is  in  existence,  with  the  cities  of  Ntnivch  and  Cilah 
and  Rescn ;  that  the  Canaanites  had  once  dwelt  in  Palestine,  but  hail 
long  been  absorbed  in  the  Israelites.     The  writer  of  the  Pricsily  Code 
is  very  careful  not  to  do  an>-thing  like  this.'     He  brushes  up  the  Ii^cnd  ^ 
and  makes  history  of  it  according  to  the  rules  cf  art;  he  kills  it  asfl 
legend,  and  deprives  it  of  all  real  value,  such  as  it  possesses,  not  indeed 
for  the  history  of  primitive  times,  but  for  that  of  the  age  of  the  kings. 

The  history  of  the  first  men  and  of  the  patriarchs  is  divided  by  the 
Priestly  Code  into  three  periods,  each  of  them  opened  by  a  covenani. 
The  covenant  with  Adam  (Gen.  i.  i8-ii.  4}  is  the  simpleM  ;  it  is  itot 
cfllled  a  covenant,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  ihc  second  covenant  with  Noah 
(ix.  1-17),  which  modifies  it  in  important  particulara,  and  brings  it 
nearer  to  the  jircscnt  age.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xrii.), 
which  alone  is  ratilicd  with  the  succeeding  paiiiarchs,  docs  not  apply  to 
the  whole  of  mankind,  but  only  to  Abraham's  seed,  and  especially  I* 
Israel  The  first  sign  of  the  covenant  is  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  3  ;  comp. 
Esod.  XKxi.  1 3  seq. ;  Ezek.  xx.  1 3,  ao),  the  second  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ik. 
19),  the  third  ciicumci&ion  (xvli.  10).  The  first  parent  of  mankind  i« 
enjoined  to  use  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  the  father  of  mankind  after  the 
flood  receives  permission  to  slaughter  animals ;  but  he  is  expressly 
ordered  not  to  eat  flesh  in  theblood.and  besides,  to  shed  tlic  blood  of  naf 
man.  What  is  said  to  Noah  remains  good  for  Abraham  ;  but  to  the  latter" 
God  promises  that  his  posterity  by  Saiah  shall  possess  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  this  is  further  assured  by  the  purehasc  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for 
a  family  burying-plaee,  the  purchase  being  executed  according  to  all  the 
forms  of  law,  with  prolonged  negotiations.  Further,  God  reveals  Him- 
self to  Abraham  as  Kl  Shaddai,  and  under  this  name  He  also  manifests 
Himself  to  Isaac  (sxviii.  3)  and  Jacob  (xxxv.  ii),  repeating  to  them  the 
promise  of  the  possession  of  the  land.  It  ts  pointed  out  with  empba&is 
that  Cod  was  not  known  to  the  prc-Mosaic  limc  under  His  Israelite 
name,  that  He  revealed  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  only  as  £lS}iaddai.and 
as  Jehovah  tiist  to  Mo&es  (Exod.  vL  a,  3).     With  a  Miuilar  intention. 

I  Hence  al*o  atchainnt  nich  m  Kitjaih-Aibn,  Liu,  F})ltrstli,     Comjutfe  Uk  tnH* 
qnuiaa  l«ic  ia  Dcut.  ii-ir,  and  ia  Ucd.  xiv. 
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which  is  not  far  to  seek,  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  is  kept  free  of  the 
other  Mosaic  forms  of  worship;  hence  kc  have  here  no  sacrifices  nor 
altars,  no  disiincclon  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  nor  anything  of  Uie 
kimi.  Now  till  within  i  short  lime  ago,  there  was  a  great  inclination 
(no  one  will  be  found  at  this  dale  to  acknowledge  that  he  felt  it)  to  admire 
the  sobriety  and  faiihluhiessofthe  Priestly  Code,  as  shown  in  this  observ- 
ance of  the  dilferent  religious  s(::^es.  But  in  fact  we  can  only  admire 
these  advantages  in  it,  if  wc  believe  that  ihc  religion  was  at  first  natural- 
btic,  that  then  all  at  once  it  bccatnc  a  good  deal  more  positive,  and 
then  quae  positive  in  the  year  1500  ac.  How  can  we  regard  it  as 
showing  historical  faithfulness,  that  the  patriarchs  wete  iillowed  to 
slaughter,  but  not  to  sacrifice,  and  that  first  the  Sabbath  was  introduced. 
then  the  rainbow,  then  circumcision,  and  At  la«t  sacrifice,  under  Moses? 
J[  IS  naiural  that  Jacob  at  Bethel  should  give  tithes  of  all  that  he 
possesses,  imnalural  that  the  eponymous  hero  should  not  in  wonihip 
above  all  tilings  have  left  a  good  example  10  his  posterity.  What  is  it 
but  a  thcorj-,  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  first  revealed  to  Moses,  and 
throu{(h  him  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  it  was  quite  unknown  before  ? — a 
theory  which  certainly  cannot  be  upheld,  for  Moses  could  have  done 
nothing  more  imiioiial  than  to  introduce  a  new  nuiiic  for  (he  Cod  of 
their  fathci^  to  whom  he  directed  his  people, — and  yet  a  theory  which, 
from  the  correlation  between  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  and  Israel 
the  people  of  Jehovali,  readily  suggests  itself,  and  is  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  author  of  the  PrieHly  Code.'  He  had  n  pattern  which 
saggested  certain  lines,  and  these  lie  traces  strongly  and  with  a  system ; 
arxl  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  name  of  Jehovah  even  in  his 
own  narrative  of  the  prc-Mosaic  period.  Even  when  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  he  says  Elohini,  not  Jehovah,  down  to  Exodus  vt. 

The  ihrcc  periods  and  ihcihrcccorrcspondingtovcnania  of  the  early 
age  are  preliminaries  to  the  founh  period  and  the  fourth  covenant. 


'  Kxod,  H  a,  3  (Q)  =  Kl.  I3,I4(JE).  The  Iturnine bmh  thatn  the  Ihcoplunjr  In 
thu  J*hovUt  to  l<c  the  «athcr.  In  llic  Prieilly  Code  il  *lniQ«  lo»e»  Ih*  ch&raclK  <A  *. 
llieoplMnjr  cniittljr.  But  iliit  ii  also  <]uite  dcoi  on  a  comjuiiion  «f  £xcd.  viL  i  (Qt 
ANil  iv.  i6(JEk  The  phratc  vti.  i,  "  Dchr^lH,  I  make  thee  a  cod  lu  Pharaoh,  and 
Aarun  Ihjr  brother  shall  be  lh]r  prophet,"  U  a  ilq^radaiioii  u(  ihe  currMtionding 
ptMage,  W.  16  !  "  Aaron  *hall  be  la  th««  fo(  a  monih,  tind  than  ahalt  l>e  lu  him  for  a 
god."  For  if  Aaion  ia  the  pruj>licl  01  ihc  mouth  af  Mom*,  Uien  in  tbe  otijtiial  and 
«iilr  apittuptlalc  w,iy  of  thiriknis  o{  iht  nuUcr,  Mok)  u  a  god  for  Aaron,  nal  for 
lliarsob.    By  tin  way  :  U  ihci*  au]!thin|>  in  the  siinilaiU)r  txlKcen  Scnc  aud  Sinai  I 
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The  narrator  everywhere  has   an  eye  to  the  Mosaic   law,  and 
thought  of  il  determined  the  //«/«  which  eomes  so  prominently  into  > 
in  his  repKscntntion  of  the  origins  of  humfln  history.   The  great  feature! 
of  this   plan  arc  the  great  official  transactioriB  of  Jehovah  with  the 
patriaichs.      In   these  we  have  not  a  narrative  but  only  speechet 
and  nL-gotialions ;  the  preliminary  laws  arc  given   in  them,  which, 
as  ihcy  advance  step  I>y  step,  prepare  the  wajr  for  the  great  Law. 
namely,  the  Mosaic.     The  law  of  worship  has  taken  the  place  of] 
the  legend  of  WQHihip.     In  the  legend  the  sacred  usages  and  castoim  [ 
arise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  connection  with  any  occasion,  placed ' 
in  the  early  sacred  time,  which  may  serve  to  account  for  them. 
Jehovah  does  not  make  it  statutory  that  ihe  sinew  of  the  thigh  may  not 
be  ealen  ;  but  He  wrestles  with  Israel,  and  injuicK  the  sinew  of  his  thigh 
during  the  wrestling,  and  for  this  reason  the  children  of  Israel  do  not 
eat   thereof.      In   the   following  story   it    is   explained    how   it   came 
nbout  that  the  Israelites  circumcise  young  boys  (Exod.  iv.  35  seq-). 
As  Moses  was  reluming  from  Midian  to  Goshen,  he  spent  a  night  oal 
the  road,  and  Jehovah  fell  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  killing  him.] 
His  wife,  Zipporah,  however,  took  a  flint  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her ' 
son,  and  touched  Moses  I^^JlS  with  it,  saying.  Thou  art  a  blood- 
bridegroom  to  me.    Then  Jehovah  let  him  go.    Thus  Zipporah  eiroim- 
eises  her  son  instead  of  her  husband,  makes  the  Litter  symbolically 
a  blood-bridegroom,  and  thereby  delivers  hira  from  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
la  which  h(!  is  exposed,  because  he  is  not  a  blood-bridegroom,  t£^| 
because  he  has  not  submitted  to  circumcision  before  his  marriage.     In™ 
other  words,  the  circumcision  of  male  infants  is  here  explained  as  a  milder 
substitute  for  the  original  circumcision  of  young  men  before  marriage.* 
Compare  wiih  this  ihc  style  in  which  in  Oen.  xvil  the  Priestly  Code 
institutes  the  circumcinion  of  male  children  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth.     '11)13  institution  completely  throws  into  the  sliade  and  tpoils  the 
story  out  of  which  it  arose,  namely,  the  promiu  of  the  birth  of  Isaac 
as  a  reward  to  Abraham  of  the  hospitality  he  showed  Jehovah  at 
Hebron.     But   there  is  more  than  a  difference  in  form,  there  is  a 
material  contradiction  between  the  Jehovisiic  legend  and  the  priestlj 


I 


'  ThU  ihU  U  in  fact  iht  ariE>nft1  cunom  Is  dear  froin  ihe  wonl  inn,  which  ti 
lin  tiaili  drcunKiiioii  anil  biitlc^room  (or  in  Arabic,  lan-in-law),     Thii  ctpTaini 
meonirr,:  uF  D*D1  \T\T\  in  KkkI.  vr.  35.    The  original  viagQ  U  mill  in  brce  with  MtD« 
Arab  lnl>et.     In  Gen.  xxx>«.  ShMhem  hu  to  nibmil  to  ciicanieislot)  bef««  iiiArh*E 
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Uw.  The  law  purines  the  legend,  (hat  is  to  saf,  denirs  all  its  main 
features  and  motives.  As  we  saw  in  tiic  Rrst  chapter  there  is  a 
conKious  polemic  at  woik  in  the  representation  in  the  l*rieatly  Code 
that  Abraham,  Iiaac,  and  Jacob  erect  no  aliarj,  and  (nactisc  no  religious 
rites,  and  that  they  hnve  no  connection  wiih  the  Kicred  places  with 
which  in  JE  they  are  ineeparabty  a&sociaied.  The  popular  religious  book 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Jehovistic  Genesis,  not  corrected  to  any  great 
extent,  though  certainly  to  some  extent,  tells  how  the  ancestors  and  rc- 
prcsentativcii  of  Israel  founded  the  old  popular  worship  at  the  principal 
sites  at  which  it  was  kept  uii.  The  law  of  the  Icgiuniate  cultus  of  Jcru- 
salctn,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  Priestly  Code,  reforms  and  destroys 
the  old  popular  worship  on  the  basis  of  Mosaic,  Le.,  prophetical  ideas. 
The  tabernacle  docs  not  harmonise  wiih  the  sanctuaries  of  Hebron, 
Beershcba,  Shechetn,  Kadc^h,  Mahanaim,  Lahai-Roi,  Bethel;  the  patri- 
archs live  at  Hebron  only  because  they  are  to  be  buried  there,  rot  to 
enteruin  the  Deity  under  the  oak  of  Mattire  and  10  build  an  altar  there. 
The  heretical  ma^^cbas,  trees  and  wells,  di5ap[>c3r,  and  with  them  the 
objectionable  customs  :  that  God  should  have  summoned  Abraham  to 
olTer  up  to  Him  his  only  son  is  an  idea  the  Frtc3lly  Code  routd  not 
possibly  entertain.  The  whole  material  of  the  legend  is  subordinated 
to  legislative  designs :  the  modifying  influence  of  the  law  on  the  norro- 
tire  is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  old  legend  is  on  the  whole  negative, 
but  it  added  some  new  elements.  While  the  patriarchs  are  not  allowed 
to  sacriHcc,  only  to  slaughter,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sabbath' 
and  circumcisioru  tn  this  they  are  like  the  Jews  in  D.tbylon,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  national  cutlus,  and  replaced  it  with  these  two  symbols 
of  religious  mcnibcr*hip  and  union,  which  were  independent  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  exile,  after  the  cessation  of  the  service 
of  the  altar,  the  Sabbath  and  circumcbion  attained  that  significance  as 
symbols— in  the  genuine  old  mcanini;  of  the  Gtcck  word — as  practical 
symbols  of  Judaism,  which  they  retain  to  the  present  day.  The 
emphasis  is  noteworthy  with  which  the  Priestly  Code  always  in»sts  on 
the  fact  that  the  patriarehs  sojourned  in  a  strange  land,  that  they  were 

>  Tkc  Sabbklb  M  not  a  MomIc  InuhulJon  according  10  iIm  Ptlolljr  Code,  Bat  h  i« 
prenppotcd  in  Eiod.  xvi,  ami  MConJin;;  \a  Gen.  ii.  3.  it  wu  in  force  from  the  be. 
pnning  Dttlie  wailil.  Willi  throld  Imrlitcallie  Sibbaili  wai  mudi  leif  important 
lA  relitionio  wonhip  Uun  the  feitln)* :  in  Juiliiim  ihe  oppouie  wu  the  cue. 
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Gfrim.  If  we  also  consider  that  Abra)iam  is  said  to  have  mignucil 
into  Palestine  from  Ur,  fiom  Chaldsa,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reject  the 
idea  ti)ai  ihe  circumstances  of  the  exile  had  some  influence  in  moulding 
the  priestly  form  of  the  i»lriarchal  legend.  In  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  liisioriiin,  and  all  the  archaic  appearance  of  his  work,  it  may  in 
that  cose  still  he  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  of  the  narrator  found 
positive  expression  in  hi&  description  of  the  patriarchal  times. 

IIL 

In  the  Jchovutic  history-book  Genesis  is  a  most  impoitant 
and  occupies  at  least  a  half  of  the  whole  work :  in  the  FriesUy  Code^ 
Genesis  qmte  disappears  in  comparison  vlth  the  later  book*.  Only 
with  the  Mosaic  legistaiion  does  this  work  arrive  nt  its  own  ground,  and 
it  at  once  EtilWs  the  nanative  under  a  mass  of  legislative  tnaiter.  Here 
also  there  is  a  ihtn  historical  thread  runniii<g  parallel  to  the  Jehovtst, 
but  «'c  constantly  lose  sight  of  it  from  the  repeated  intemiptioiu  made^ 
by  extensive  ritnal  laws  and  statistical  statements.  V 

"The.'ie  last  four  books  of  Moses  haw  been  made  quite  unreadable 
by  a  most  melancholy,  inosi  incomprehensible,  reviiion.  The  course 
of  the  history  is  everywhere  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  innumerable 
laws,  with  regard  to  t!ie  grcaicT  part  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  sec  any 
reason  for  Iheir  being  insetted  where  they  arc."  The  dislocation  of  Ihc 
narrative  by  these  monstrous  gromhs  of  legislative  matter  is  not,  as 
Goethe  thinks,  to  be  imputed  to  the  editor;  it  is  the  work  of  the  un- 
edited Priestly  Code  iuelf.  and  i«  cenainly  intolerable;  nor  can  it  be 
oitginal ;  the  literary  form  of  the  work  at  once  shows  this.  It  is  siill 
possible  to  trace  how  the  legal  matter  forces  its  way  into  the  narratiw^H 
and  once  there  spreads  itself  and  takes  up  more  and  more  room.  la 
the  Jchovist,  one  form  of  the  tradition  may  still  be  discerned,  according 
10  which  the  Israelites  on  crossing  the  Red  Sea  at  once  proceeded  to- 
wards Radesb,  without  making  the  detour  to  Sinai.  We  only  get  to 
Sinai  in  Kxod.  xix.,  but  in  £xod,  xvii.  we  are  already  at  Massah  and  Meri- 
bah,  U-t  on  the  ground  of  Radesh.  That  is  the  scene  of  the  story  of 
Moses  striking  water  out  of  the  rock  with  his  staff:  there  the  Gght  with 
the  Amalekites  took  place — they  lived  there  and  not  at  Sinai — there 
also  the  visit  of  Jethro,  which  requires  a  locality  at  some  distance  from 
his  home  (at  SinaiJ^  a  place  where  the  people  had  not  merely  a  tempt 
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rary  encampment,  but  their  permanent  seal  of  justice.*     Hence  the 

narratives  which  are  told  before  ihe  arriral  at  Sinai  arc  repeated  after 

the  dcpaiture  from  it,  because  the  locality  is  the  same  before  anil  after, 

lUiDeljTi  the  wilderness  of  Kadcsti.  the  true  scene  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

The  institution  of  jutigcs  and  elders  concludes  the  narratirc  before  the 

great  Sinai  section,  and  begins  the  narrative  after  il  (Ex.  xviiL,  Num.  xL). 

The  story  of  the  manna  and  the  quails  oecurs  not  only  in  Exod.  wi., 

but  also  in  Num.  xl  ;  and  the  rocky  spring  called  forth  by  Moses  at 

Massah  and  Mcfibah  is  both  in  Eitod.  xviL  and  Nura  xx.     In  other 

words,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  Kadesh,  the  original  object  of  their 

wanderings,  not  after  the  digression  to  Sinai  but  immediately  after  ihe 

Ksodus,  and  ihcy  spent  there  the  forty  years  of  their  residence  in  the 

wilderness.      Kadesh   is  also  the  original  scene  of  the   legtsLaiioo. 

"There  He  made  them  statute  and  judgment,  and  there  He  proved 

them,"  we  read  in  a  poetical  fragment,  befffie  the  Sinai  section  (Exod. 

CT.  Js),  which  is  now  placed  in  the  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the 

waters  at  Marah,  hut  stands  there  quite  isolated  and  wiihout  bearing 

on  its  context     The  curious  conjunction  of  judjjmcnt  and  trial  points 

unmistakably  to  Massah  and  Meribah  (/.^.,  judgment  and  trial-place), 

that  is,  to  Kadesh,  as  ihc  place  si^oken  of.     But  the  legislation  at  ihe 

seat  of  judgment  at  Kadesh  is  not  represented  as  a  single  act  in  which 

Moses  promulgates  to  the  Israelites  once  for  all  a  complete  and  com* 

prehensive  body  of  laws;  it  goes  on  for  forty  years,  and  consists  in  the 

dispensation  of  justice  at  the  sanctuary,  which  he  begins  and  the  priests 

and  judges  carry  on  after  him  according  to  the  pattern  he  set.    This 

it  the  idea  in  the  extremely  instructive  narrative  in  Kxod.  xviii.,  of  which 

Kadesh  is  the  scene.     And  in  this  way  the  Torah  has  its  place  in  the 

historical  narr.itive,  not  in  virtue  of  its  matter  as  the  contents  of  a  code, 

but  from  its  formas  constituting  the  professional  activity  of  Moses.     It  is 

in  the  history  not  as  a  result,  as  the  sum  of  the  l.iws  and  usages  binding 

on  Israel,  but  as  a  process;  it  is  shown  how  it  originated,  how  the 

foundation  was  laid  for  the  living  institution  of  that  Toiab  which  still 

exists  and  is  in  force  in  IsraeL 

The  true  and  ordinal  significance  of  Sinai  is  quite  independent  of 
the  legislation.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Deiiy,  ihe  sacred  mountain, 
doabiless  not  only  for  the  Israelites,  but  generally  for  all  the  Hebrew 

'  Kwlnh  it  al*0  catted  Maibxh.  Ihe  icat  of  Juuicc.  or  Meiilnlh  Kadnh,  Ihe  mt 
«f  JMiiccu  ili«  Ivoty  iprini;.    .Metiboh  ii  in  unTtmnlng  the  u-tneu  Mldiui. 
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and  Cainile  (Kcnite)  tribes  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  priettbood 
of  Moses  and  Iiis  successors  was  derived  ftonilliepriesllioixi  tKeie:  thac 
Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  Ihe  burning  bush  when  he  was  kecpbg  the 
sheepofthepriestofMidian,  from  there  He  sent  him  to  Egypt.  Then,io 
the  Israelites,  Jehovih  still  dwelt  long  after  lliey  had  settled  in  Palestine; 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  He  is  summoned  lo  come  fiom  Sinai  to  succour 
His  oppressed  people  and  to  place  Himself  al  the  head  of  His  warrior?. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  poet  of  Dcut.  xxxiiL  the  Israelites  did  not 
go  to  Jehovah  to  Sinai,  but  the  converse ;  He  came  to  them  from  Sinai 
to  Kadcsh;  "Jehovah  came  from  Stnai  and  shone  from  Scii  unto  themf 
He  lightened  from  Mount  Poran  and  came  to  Mciibaih  Kadcsh." '  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  came  to  be  thought  more  seemly  that  the 
Israelites  should  undertake  the  joumey  lo  Jehovah.  This  was  at  first 
put  in  the  form  that  they  appeared  there  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  laH 
worship  Him  .ind  offer  ilim  asacrifice{Kxod.  iii.  12),  and  at  their  depar- 
ture they  received  the  arlc  instead  of  Jehovah  Ilimsdf,  nho  continued 
to  dwell  on  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxtiL) ;  for  the  arlc  represents  Jehovah,  that 
constitutes  its  significance,  and  not  the  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  not 
in  it  at  first.  It  was  a  further  Mcp  to  make  Sinut  the  scene  of  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  historical  relation  between  Jehovah  aitd 
Israel.  This  was  done  under  the  poetic  impulse  to  represent  the 
constituting  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  as  a  dramatic  act  on  an  exalted 
stage.  What  in  the  older  tradition  was  a  process  which  went  on  quietly 
and  slowly,  occupied  completely  the  whole  period  of  Moses,  and  was  at 
th«  beginning  just  such  as  it  siill  continued  to  be,  was  now,  for  the 
sake  of  solemnity  and  vividness,  compressed  into  a  striking  scene  of 
inauguration.  If  this  were  done,  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel  must  receive  a  positive  (as  well  ns  a  negative)  character,  that  is 
to  say,  Jcliovah  Himself  must  announce  lo  the  people  the  baMsand  the 
conditions  of  it.  Thus  the  necessity  arose  to  communicate  in  this  place 
the  contem»  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  so  the  matter  of  Ihe  legislation 
made  its  way  into  the  historical  n3rr.itive.  But  that  it  did  noc  belong 
originally  to  this  place  we  see  from  the  confusion  which  obtains  even  in 
the  Jehovi&tic  Sinai  section  (Cxod.  xix.-xxiv.,  xxxit.-Kxxiv.).    'Hie  small 

■  W«  do  not  know  wlicre  Sinai  was  titiMttd,  and  the  Bilile  i»  »c«oely  *t  one  on 
llie  subjtcL  Only  diletuimi  oiie  oiuch  far  coiiltavciijr  on  the  naito.  Tlie 
MiJion  of  Exod.  ii.  iclli  in  m0.1i :  it  ii  ptatMbly  Madian  un  the  Ar«blc  ihorc  of  Ibe 
)tc<l  !>cn.  In  our  pona-n'c  Hiiiol  wenii  iv  b«  t>.  !£.  uf  tduoi ;  the  wajr  fion  Sini  to 
KjUcih  it  by  Scic  and  Pttati. 
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bodies  of  laws  which  arc  here  communicited  may  in  themselves  be  old 
enough,  biii  they  arc  forced  into  the  narrative:.  It  is  only  of  what  is 
ielati>-cl>-  the  most  recent  corpus,  the  Decalogue  (in  E),  thit  this  cannot 
bcBsseitod. 

As  the  Jehovistic  work  was  orlgmally  a  pure  history-book,  so 
Deuteronomy,  when  it  was  Gi^t  discovered,  wis  a  pure  law-book.'  These 
two  works,  the  historical  and  legal,  were  at  first  quite  independent  of 
each  other;  only  afterwards  were  they  conjoined,  perhaps  that  the  new 
law  niij>ht  sliDie  in  the  popularity  of  the  old  people's  book,  and  at  the 
ume  lime  infuse  into  it  its  own  spirit.  It  made  it  the  easier  to  do  this, 
that,  aa  we  have  yx-A  »ecn,  a  piece  of  law  had  already  been  taken  up 
into  the  Jehovistic  hlMory-book.  Tu  the  Decalogue,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iicriud  of  the  forty  years,  was  itow  added  Deuteronomy  at  the 
close  of  that  period.  I'hc  situation — of  which  the  law  itself  knows 
nothing — is  very  well  chosen,  not  only  because  Moses  is  entitled  when 
making  his  testament  to  anticipate  the  fuivre  and  make  a  law  for  the 
lime  to  come,  but  also  because,  the  law  being  placed  at  the  close  of  hii 
life,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  not  funher  interrupted,  the  law  being 
uiuply  inserted  between  the  Pcniateitch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  This 
combination  of  Deuteronomy  with  the  Jehovist  was  the  beginning  of  the 
combination  of  narrative  and  law;  and  the  fact  thai  this  precedent  was 
before  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Code  explains  how,  though  his  concern 
was  with  the  Torah  alone,  he  yet  went  to  work  from  the  very  outset 
»nd  comprised  ia  his  work  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  if  it  also 
belonged  to  the  Torah.  This  manner  of  setting  forth  the  Torah  in  the 
form  of  a  history-book  is  not  in  the  least  involved  In  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  it  introduces  the  greatest  amount  of  awkwardness, 
How  it  came  about  can  only  be  explained  in  the  way  above  described  ; 
an  antecedent  process  of  the  same  nature  in  literary  htstoiy  led  the  way 
and  made  the  suggestioa* 

As  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  so  also  from  the  historical,  the 
MOKS  of  the  Jehoviat  appears  more  original  than  the  Moses  of  the 
FrtesUy  Code.     To  prove  this  is,  it  is  true,  the  aim  of  the  entire 

'  Chap,  xil.-nvll.  The  (wo  hitiorioil  iniroduciioni,  chip,  i.-iv.  and  cliap.  v.-xi, 
wcic  ad<Je<]  Iaict,  u  well  u  the  appcndice*,  chap,  aaviii.  tcq., 

*  Th«l  the  Butlior  or  l)ic  rrievily  Coda  had  before  him  the  combinntloD  of  ihe 
Sinai  lf|iiilalioa  of  llic  Jehovjftl  and  DculccOQomy  ii  shovii  fmilici  by  ihe  ciitum- 
kiance  ihai  be  bu  both  a  leglilwiun  at  Mouoi  Sinu  and  a  l«|;ikliiion  iit  ihe  Arboih 
^o«l>,  mkI  ia  addiliaa  to  llicw  one  in  the  wildeineM  o(  SiOftt. 
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present  work :  yet  it  will  not  on  that  account  be  tbougbt  out  of  placa 
if  wc  take  advantage  of  this  convenient  opportunity  for  &  brief  skcicti'^ 
and  crjticijm  of  the  conflicting  hiitorical  views  of  Moses -snd  hu' 
work  In  the  two  main  sources  of  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  the 
Fiiestly  Code  Muses  is  a  religious  founder  and  legislator,  ju  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  him.  He  receives  and  promulgates  the 
Torah,'  perhaps  not  as  a  book — though,  when  we  come  to  think  of 
it,  we  can  hardly  represent  the  transaction  to  ourselves  in  any  other  my 
' — but  certainly  fixed  and  linishcd  as  an  elaborate  and  minutely  organised 
ostein,  which  compiiacs  the  aacred  constitution  of  the  congregation 
for  tUl  time  CO  come.  The  whole  significance  of  Moses  consists  in 
the  office  of  messenger  which  he  holds  as  meiiiator  o(  ihc  law;  what 
else  he  docs  is  of  no  importance:  That  the  law  is  given  once  for  all 
is  the  great  event  of  the  time,  not  thai  the  people  of  Israel  begins  lo 
appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  The  people  is  there  for  ihe  sake  of 
Ihc  law,  not  the  law  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  With  the  Jchovisi, 
on  the  contrary,  Moses'  work  consists  in  this,  that  he  delivers  his 
people  fiom  the  Egyptians  and  cares  for  it  in  every  way  id  the 
wilderness.  In  the  prelude  scene  from  his  youth,  when  he  smiles 
the  Egyptian  and  seeks  to  adjust  the  dispute  of  his  brethren  (Exod.  it. 
II  6oq.),  his  whole  hifltory  is  prefigured.  Dis  care  for  the  Uraeliics 
embraces  both  catering  for  their  sustenance,  and  making  and  preserving 
|teace  and  otder  among  them  (Num.  xi).  The  Torah  ts  but  a  part  of 
his  activity,  and  proceeds  from  his  more  general  office  as  the  guardian 
of  the  young  people,  who  has,  as  it  were,  to  tench  the  fledgling  to  fly 
(Num.  XL  xiL).  According  to  Exodus  xviii.  his  Torah  is  nothing  but 
a  giving  of  counsel,  a  findinf;  the  way  out  of  complications  and 
difficulties  which  had  actually  arisen.  Individuals  bring  their  different 
cases  before  him  \  he  pronounces  judgment  or  gives  advice,  and  in  so 
doing  leaches  the  people  the  way  they  should  go.  Thus  he  is  iho 
beginner  of  the  tcachin:;  of  Jehovah  vrhich  lives  on  after  him  in  priest 
and  prophet  Here  all  is  life  and  movement :  as  Jehovah  Himself,  so 
the  man  of  God,  is  working  in  a  medium  which  is  alive ;  is  working 
|iiaclically,  by  no  means  theoretically,  in  history,  not  in  literature.  His 
work  and  activity  may  be  told  in  a  narrative,  but  (he  contents  of  it  are 
more  than  a  system,  and  are  not  lo  be  reduced  to  a  compendium  ;  it  is 


'  TIjc  law  mlghl  accotdinely  be  ollni  Mose*,  m 
is  called  Djivid. 


rii)i  ibc  Etlikipians  the  rMllet 
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not  done  and  Bntshed  ofT,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  scries  of  infinite 
activities  Id  the  Priestly  Code  the  work  of  Moses  lies  before  us 
cleaity  defined  and  rounded  off;  <»\<:  limng  a  thousand  years  aftet 
knows  it  as  well  as  one  who  saw  it  with  his  eyes.  It  is  deuchcd  from 
its  originator  and  from  hts  age :  lifeless  itself,  it  has  driven  the  life  out 
of  Moses  and  out  of  the  people,  nay,  out  of  the  very  Deity.  This 
precipitate  of  history,  appearing  as  law  at  the  beginning  of  the  history, 
stifles  and  kills  the  history  itself.  Which  of  the  two  views  is  the  more 
historical,  vc  can  accordingly  be  at  no  loss  to  decide.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  the  older  Hebrew  literature  the  founding  of  the  nation 
and  not  the  ftiving  of  Llie  law  is  r^arded  at  the  tlicocratic  creative 
act  of  Jehovah.  The  very  notion  of  the  law  is  absent :  only  covenants 
ore  spoken  of,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  underltke 
solemn  obligations  to  do  or  leave  undone  something  which  is  descrtbed 
in  general  lenns. 

Another  point  of  difference  must  be  mentioned  here,  though  indeed 
it  is  a  matter  which  has  been  before  us  more  than  once  alre-idy.  That 
which  is  in  the  Priestly  Code  the  subject-matter  of  the  Torah  of  Moges, 
namely,  the  insittution  of  the  cultus,  the  JehoviM  traces  to  the  practice 
of  the  patriarchs — one  more  result  of  the  difference  between  law  and 
legend.  I'he  Moses  of  ibc  Priestly  Code  conflicts  not  only  nlth  the 
future,  but  with  the  past ;  he  comes  into  collision  with  history  on  cveiy 
side.  That  view  is  manifestly  Lhc  only  natural  one  according  to  which  the 
worship  is  not  specifically  Israelite,  not  a  thing  instituted  by  Mom«  in 
obedience  to  a  sudden  command  of  the  Deiiy,  but  an  ancestrsi 
tradition.  Rut  at  the  lime  when  the  Priestly  Code  was  drawn  up  the 
worship  was  certainly  the  one  thing  that  made  Israel  Israel.  In  it  the 
charcb,  the  one  congregation  of  woiship,  takes  the  place  of  the  people 
even  tn  the  Mosaic  age — sorely  against  history,  but  clianLCteristically 
for  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Now  even  such  authorities  as  Blcck,  Hupfeld,  And  Knobel  have  been 
misled  by  the  appearance  of  historical  reality  which  the  Priestly  Code 
creates  by  iu  learned  art  here  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs, 
'they  have  regarded  the  multiplicity  of  numbers  and  names,  the  minute 
technical  descriptions,  the  strict  keeping  up  of  the  scenery  of  camp-life, 
as  to  many  ugns  of  authentic  objectivity.  Nuldcke  made  an  crxl  ol 
this  critical  poution  once  for  all,  but  Colcnso  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
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credit  of  haring  first  torn  the  web  asunder'  The  boldness  with  which 
numbers  and  names  arc  stated,  and  the  prcclsencss  of  the  deiaik  about 
indilTcrent  mattcrB  of  furnitiirc,  do  not  prove  them  to  be  reUable  :  ihey 
arc  not  drawn  from  contemporary  records,  but  are  ihc  fruit  solely  of 
late  Jewish  fanry,  a  fancy  which,  it  is  well  known,  docs  not  dcstgo  nor 
sketch,  but  counts  and  conslructs,  and  produces  nothing  more  Uua^^ 
b&rren  pJans.  Without  repeating  the  dcscriplion  of  the  Ubcnude^f 
in  Kxod.  XXV.  word  for  word,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  how  circum- " 
stantiat  it  is ;  we  must  go  to  the  source  to  sacisJy  ourselves  what  the 
narrator  can  do  in  this  lin&  One  would  imngine  that  he  was  giving 
specilicaiions  lo  measurers  for  estimates,  or  tlint  he  was  writing  for 
carpet-makers  and  upholslereis ;  but  they  could  not  proceed  ujwn  bis 
information,  for  the  incredibly  matter-of-fact  statements  are  fartcy  all  the 
same,  as  was  shown  in  chap.  i.  The  dcscriplion  of  the  tabernacle  ia 
supplemented  In  the  Buok  of  Numbers  by  that  of  the  camp ;  the  former 
being  the  centre,  this  i$  the  circle  drawn  about  it,  and  consbts  of  an 
outer  ring,  the  twelve  secular  tribes,  a  mid<)tc  ring,  the  Lcvites,  and  an 
innermost  one,  the  sons  of  Aaron :  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
the  theocracy  in  the  wilderness.  I'he  two  first  chapters  contain 
the  census  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  allocation  in  four  quanctSt 
nothing  but  names  and  numbers.  To  this  drsl  census  chapi  xxxtv.  adds 
another  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years,  in  whicli  the  various  detailed 
figures  arc  diFerent,  but  the  total  is  about  the  same.  This  tola!. 
600,000  wanioru,  conies  from  the  older  Iradilion,  but  is  proved  to  be 
quite  worthless  by  the  fact  that  in  a  really  authentic  document  the  levy 
of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Deborah  is  stated  to  be  40,000  strong.  Still, 
the  Priestly  Code  is  entitled  lo  the  credit  of  having  made  the  toul  a 
Utile  less  round,  and  of  having  broken  it  up  into  artificial  component 
parts.  The  muster  of  the  people  is  followed  in  Num.  iiL  iv.  by  the 
dedication  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  sanctuary,  in  compensation  for  the 
firstborn  males  of  the  Israelites  who  up  10  that  time  had  not  beea 
sacrificed  nor  yet  redeemed.  There  are  3^,373  firstborn  males  to  be 
provided  for,  and  there  arc  aa.ooo  male  Lcvites  above  a  month  old. 
The3;3exlru  finlboni  males  arc  specially  redeemed  at  five  shekels  a  head. 
What  accuracy  I  But  what  of  the  fact  that  a  people  of  at  least  tw« 
millions  has  only  aa.jyj  firstborn  males,  or  say  50,000  firstborn  of  both 
sexes  ?  This  gives  an  average  of  forty  children  to  every  woman,  for  thft 
>  See  Kucnin  In  th<  TXm^  TydirArifl,  t9]fO^  p.  393-4OI, 
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firstborn  in  the  sense  of  the  law  is  that  which  first  opens  the  womb. 
The  continuation  of  Num.  iii.  iv.  is  in  chap,  viii  As  the  Invites  ftre 
an  offering  of  firstlings  to  the  sanctuary  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  but  made  over  to  the  priests, 
the  characteristic  rile  of  this  sort  of  sacred  due  has  lo  be  gone  through 
with  them,  namely,  an  act  imitating  that  of  ihiowing  into  the  fiame 
of  the  altar  (Arislcus  31,  L  5).  To  think  of  Moses  and  Aaion  hearing 
the  a  3,000  mcnl  Not  Ices  striking  as  an  example  of  this  kindof  liction 
is  the  story  of  Num.  xxxi.  Twelve  thousand  Israelites,  a  thousand  from 
each  tribe,  take  the  field  against  Midian,  extirpate  without  any  li^jhting 
— at  least  nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  this  iinpoilant  point — the  whole 
people,  slay  nil  the  men  and  3  part  of  the  women,  take  captive  the 
unmarried  girls,  and  suffer  themselves  no  loss  whatever.  'I~he  latter 
point  is  asserted  very  dcfintiely,  "The  captains  of  thou«inJs  and 
the  captains  of  hundreds  came  to  Moscsi,  and  said  to  him,  Thy  scivams 
ViVtc  tiikcn  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which  arc  under  our  charge*  and 
there  lacketh  not  one  of  us."  Of  the  immeasurable  booty  of  men  and 
cattle  Jehovah  assigns  haU  to  those  who  took  the  Held  and  took  pan  in 
the  batUc,  the  other  half  to  the  congregation ;  and  the  former  are  to 
give  the  500th  part  to  the  priests,  the  latter  the  5eth  part  to  the  Le^'ites. 
The  execution  of  this  order  is  especially  reported  as  (oilows:  "'I'he 
booty  which  the  men  of  war  had  taken  was  675,000  sheep,  73,000 
beeves,  61,000  asses,  and  31,000  women  that  had  not  lain  by  man. 
And  the  half  which  was  the  portion  of  them  that  went  out  to  war  was 
337,500  sheep,  and  Jehovah's  tribute  of  the  sheep  was  675  ;  36,000 
beeves,  tribute  to  Jehovah  72  ;  30.500  asses,  tribute  lo  Jehovah  6t  ; 
16,000  persons,  tribute  to  Jehovah  31.  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute 
to  Jehovah  to  Kleaiar  the  priest:  But  the  other  half,  which  Moses 
divided  to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  half  due  to  the  congregation,  was 
337,500  sheep,  36,000  beeves,  30.500  asses,  16,000  persons,  and  of  the 
diildren  of  Israel's  half  Moses  took  one  of  fifty  and  gave  ihem  to  the 
Levites."  The  cilculation  of  the  contribution  to  Jehovah  was  quite 
easy  for  Moses,  as  the  500th  part  of  the  half  is  equivalent  to  the  1  oooth 
pan  of  the  whole ;  he  had  only  to  leave  off  the  thousands  from  the  first 
totals.  In  conclusion,  the  captains  brought  ofTcrings  to  Jehovah  of 
golden  dishes,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  and  tarrings,  altogether  16,750 
shekels  weight,  as  atonement  for  their  souls.  "But  that  was  only  the 
gold  which  the  captains  had  taken  as  booty,  for  the  rncn  of  war  had 
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taken  spoil,  every  man  for  himself."    We  may  perhaps  be  Allowed  to 
speculate  as  to  the  relation  between  these  16,750  shekels  which  in 
]xissaj;c  ihe  capiains  alone  ofler  to  tiie  taberntide  of  Ifu  gold  entam. 
of  the  Ms'dianiie!,  and  the  1 700  shekels  wiiicti  in  Ju<Igcs  viii.  the  whole 
people  dedicate  ef  the  gold  ffrnantfnfs  of  (ht  MidianiUs  to  set  up  in 
imegc  in  Ophra 

It  is  less  easy  lo  account  on  Ihc  theory  of  pure  6ction  for  the 
numerous  names  sometimes  arranged  together  like  a  catalogue  than  for 
reported  circumstances  and  numbers,  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt 
that  the  forty  places  which  arc  mentioned  in  the  list  of  encatnpments  in 
the  wanderings,  really  existed  in  the  region  the  Israelite);  are  reported  to 
have  traversed.  But  he  who  is  satisfied  with  this  as  evidence  that  we 
have  before  us  here  a  historical  document  of  primitive  antiquity,  will 
never  be  disturbed  by  criticism.  Was  it  such  a  difficult  tnatler  to  find 
out  forty  definite  stations  in  the  wilderncis  for  the  forty  years  of  the 
wanderings  ?  Ev-cn  if  the  cicmcnis  of  the  composition  arc  not  fictitious, 
that  is  far  from  proving  the  composition  itself  to  be  authentic.  And  in 
the  case  of  lists  of  llic  names  of  persons,  the  elements  are  often  of 
an  cxlrenicly  doubtful  nature ;  and  here  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the 
principle  of  Valke  {pp.  tit.  p-  675}  that  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in 
subjects  devoid  of  predicates,  and  that  persons  are  not  to  be  taken  for 
real  who  have  nothing  to  da  The  dozens  of  names  in  Num.  i. 
vii.  X.  are  almost  all  made  to  the  same  pattern,  and  have  no  similarity 
whatever  to  the  names  genuinely  old.  The  fact  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  docs  not  enter  into  their  composition  only  shows  that  the 
comixiifer  was  not  forgciful  of  his  religio-historical  theory. 

By  its  taste  for  barren  names  and  nu  mbers  and  technical  descriptions, 
the  I'ricstly  Code  comes  to  stand  on  tlie  same  line  with  the  Chronicles 
ami  the  other  literature  of  Judaism  which  labours  at  an  artificial 
revival  of  the  old  tradition  (p.  180.  eeq.,  314,  se<j.,  Ji&).  Of  a  piece  with 
this  tendency  is  an  indescribable  pedantry,  belonging  to  the  very  being 
of  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Code.  He  has  a  very  passion  for  classify^ 
ing  and  drawing  plans ;  if  he  has  once  dissected  a  genus  into  difTerent 
species,  we  get  all  the  species  named  to  u>_Dne  by  one  every  time  he 
has  occauon  to  mention  the  genus.  The  subsuming  uk  of  the  pre- 
positions Lamed  and  Belli  is  characieriMic  of  him.  He  selects  a  long- 
drawn  expression  wherever  he  can  ;  he  does  not  weary  of  repeating  for 
the  hundredth  time  what  is  a  matter  of  course  (Nutit  riji.},  he  tiatea 
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pronouns  and  all  ^breviating  substitutes.  Wlial  is  interesting  is  pas.s<d 
over,  what  i*  of  no  importance  i*  described  with  minuteness,  his 
exhaustive  clearness  ts  such  as  with  iu  numerous  details  to  confuse  our 
apischcnsion  of  what  is  in  iucif  perfectly  clear.  This  Is  what  used  lo 
be  described  in  (he  phraseology  of  historical  criticism  as  epic  breadth.' 

1.  Having  thus  atlcmpicd  to  describe  the  general  contrast  of  the 
Priestly  Code  and  the  Jchovisl  in  the  Mosaic  period,  it  rnnains  foVus 
to  compare  the  several  stories  in  the  two  works.  The  Exodus  from 
Egypt  is  everj'where  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  Israelite  history. 
In  the  PricKtly  Code  it  is  mode  the  epoch  of  an  cia  (Esod  xii.  a),  which 
is  afterwards  dated  from,  not  only  in  years  but  even  in  months  and  dava. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  thU  precise  style  of  dating  only  came  into  use 
among  the  Hebrews  at  s  very  late  period.  W«  find  in  the  historical 
books  only  one  statement  of  the  month  in  which  an  event  look  place 
(t  icings  vi.  3S),  and  in  that  case  the  day  is  not  given.  To  the 
prophetic  writers  dates  were  of  some  importance,  and  the  growth  of 
the  practice  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  with  ihem.  Amos  first 
came  forward  "  two  years  before  the  earthquake."'  The  most  precise 
date  in  Isaiah  ja  "tlie  year  in  wliicli  kin;;  Uzxiah  died."  Numbers  of 
yean  ore  first  found  in  Jeremiah,  "  the  thirteenth  year  of  king  Josiah," 
atvd  a  few  more  instances.  All  at  once  tliere  was  a  chan^jc :  Hagjai 
and  Zechariah,  prophets  who  grew  up  in  the  Babylonian  exile,  slways 
give  dales,  not  only  the  year  and  month,  but  the  day  of  the  month 
as  well.  In  the  PriesUy  Code  this  precise  reckoning,  which  the  Jews 
obviously  learned  from  the  Chaldeans,  is  in  use  from  the  age  of  Moses 
onwards. 

In  the  Jchovist  the  ostensible  occasion  of  the  Exodus  is  a  festival 
which  the  children  of  Uracl  dciire  to  hold  in  honour  of  their  God  in  the 
wildcrncsa.     In  the  Priestly  Code  this  occasion  disappears  ;  there  can 

'  Rickoi,  p.  S91.  "Tlic  tiylc  i*  quift,  umiilc,  free  ftum  all  rhcioiical  and 
pocikal  oiBinicnt,  and  the  expmuon  In  tpenkiiig  nf  iimitat  objeat  his  ■&  epic 
uniformity.  lBi|>rci«ve  u  many  pivcu  ate,  jutt  (rom  their  unituiming  tiiDjilictty 
•ltd  obj«cil*lty,  ilurre  it  nowliere  any  apparent  effort  to  prodoee  effect  or  to  r»i»c  lk« 
interut  «f  th«  tcailcr  ky  the  mimcc*  of  litcrsry  art."  F^r  an  opposite  opinion 
compare  Lic)'icnt)eiCi  Wtrki,  ii.  163. 

*  Ach.  XV.  It.  17:  whra  al-Waltd  b.  al-Muchira  <mx\  dciil,  ih«  Areb«  dntnl 
aher  hie  ileatti  lo  the  yeai  of  Ibe  ekptiani.  wliidi  llierenflcr  wiu  mnde  an  epoch. 
Acconlins  to  Mhen  they  rttkoned  nine  yean  after  the  death  o\  (liJiam  l>.  al- 
Maijlura,  lo  tbc  lime  when  Uiey  buill  the  Caaba,  and  ihon  llicy  daicd  front  tlie 
boiUblc  of  (he  Cub^     Conp.  llie  'Am  a]  Raioiila  aad  tlie  'Am  at  Ku  'i£. 
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be  no  ]>Tc-Mosaic  festivals.  But  with  thU  the  reason  falls  avay  for 
which  Jehovah  kills  the  ^rstbom  of  ihe  Egyptians,  He  does  it  because 
the  king  of  £g)'pt  >s  keeping  from  Him  the  fimbom  of  the  Israelites 
which  ought  to  be  offered  to  Hitn  at  the  festival ;  for  rhe  celebration  in 
question  is  the  sncrificial  feslival  of  the  first-fruits  of  cattle  in  spiiog.  In 
the  older  tradition  liie  festival  U  the  first  thing;  it  explains  the  circum- 
stances of  tlic  Exodus  and  tiie  time  of  year  at  which  it  took  place :  in 
l)ic  later  one  the  relation  is  reversed— the  killing  of  the  firsibom  of  the 
E^ptians  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstbarn  of  Israel,  the  Exodus  in 
spring  is  followed  by  the  festival  in  spring  as  iis  consequence  The 
Priestly  Code  follows  this  younger  tradition,  and  deviates  from  the 
original  account  Mill  more  widely  in  the  view  it  gives  of  the  passover. 
It  obliterates  completely  the  connection  between  the  passover  and  tlie 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn,  and  represents  it  not  as  a  giving  of  thanks  to 
Jehovah  for  having  slain  the  ftrstbom  of  Egypt,  but  as  instituted  at  the 
iiiuoienl  of  the  I'jcodus  to  induce  Jehovah  to  spare  tlie  firstborn  of 
Israel.  How  all  this  is  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  we  have  discussed 
more  at  large  in  the  chapter  on  the  festivals  {p.  87,  too,  102).  h 

As  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  two  sources  of  the  crossing  of  lbe| 
KedSca.all  we  can  say  is  that  thatof  the  JehovistOlisthemorecompli- 
cated.  According  to  him  the  sea  is.  dried  up  by  a  strong  wind,  and  the 
Egyptians  succeed  at  tir«t  in  crossing  it,  and  encounter  the  Hebrews 
on  the  eastern  shore  during  he  ni(>ht.  "But  in  the  mornin;  watch 
Jehovah  turned,  in  the  pillar  of  (ire  ami  of  the  cloud,  against  the  host 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  overthrew  the  host  of  the  Egyptian,  and  hindered 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot  and  caused  him  to  drive  heavily.  Then  the 
I'Igyptian  said:  I  will  flee  before  Israel,  for  Jehovah  fighielh  for  ihcm 
against  Egypt.  But  the  sea  turned  back  towards  morning  to  its  ordi* 
nary  level,  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it,  and  Jehovah  shook  them 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (ICxod.  xiv.  24,  35,  a;).  According  to  the 
Priestly  Code '  the  waves  meet  over  the  pursuers,  before  they  reach  the 
further  shore;  the  idea  is  much  simpler,  but  poorer  in  incidental 
features. 

The  miracle  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.)  is  uken  advantage  of  in  the 
Priestly  Code  as  a  very  suitable  occasion  for  urging  on  the  people  a 

*  And  ihc  younger  tradition  cenemlly :  atio  accocElIni;  to  tint  tar\^  Exod.  a*4^| 
which  afMil  from  ifie  bei<iniun{.  witicli  itoU.  it  a  pMtm  in  ibe  maniicr  odhe  Palm^^ 
and  hu  BO  limilnniy  wiib  the  htitonc*!  sonft,  Jud.  v.,  3  Sam.  l,  Nun.  xjiL 
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strict  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  :  none  falls  on  the  seventh  day,  but 
what  b  gathered  on  the  sixth  keeps  two  days,  white  at  other  times  it 
requires  to  be  eaten  quite  fresh.  'I'his  pursuit  of  a  legal  object  destroys 
the  story  and  obscures  its  original  meaning,  as  no  otie  can  help  seeing 
Nor  is  it  -iny  sign  of  originality,  rather  of  senility,  that  in  the  Priestly  Code 
the  manna  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  boiled  and  bnked. 

At  Klount  Sinai  Moses  receives,  according  to  the  Priestly  Cod^ 
the  revelation  of— the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  and  he  rollowg  the 
pattern  thus  presented  to  him  in  the  construction,  down  below,  of 
the  real  tabernacle.  All  further  rereLition  takes  place,  even  in  Moses' 
time,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxr.  z:).  Even  Sinai 
must  not  stand  any  loi^i  than  ncccxury  by  the  side  of  the  one  Ic^iti- 
nuie  scat  of  Deity.'  The  tables  of  the  law,  it  appears,  ate  silently 
presupposed  without  being  mentioned  beCoTchand,  it  bcin^;  of  course 
assumed  thai  the  readers  would  know  all  about  ihcm  from  the  old 
tradition.  The  outside  of  the  ark,  however,  is  fuTnished  in  the  most 
extravng-int  style,  and  with  a  splendour  which  other  descriptions  of  the 
chest  of  .icacia-wood  are  far  from  suggesting.  The  ark  in  the  Priestly 
Code  differs  indeed  in  every  way  from  the  appearance  of  it  in  i  Kings 
viL  >3  sec).  We  are  reminded  of  the  Kaggada  by  the  covering  which 
Moses  has  to  put  before  his  tice,  which  U  shining  with  the  nrtlection  of 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  zxxiv.  39-35)1  *"d  ^T  ^^^  making  of  the 
brazen  lavcr  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  who  ter^-e  the  temple 
(Exod.  xtxvtii.  8,  cf.  Num.  zvii.  i,  9);  these  traits  do  not,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  the  original  contents  of  the  Priestly  Code,  but  they  belong 
to  its  circle. 

From  Sinai  the  old  tiadiiion  takes  us  by  this  and  that  station, 
itKntioncd  by  name,  without  delay  to  Kadcsh.  Here  the  chief  part  of 
the  fony  years'  sojoiim  in  ihc  wilderness  is  spent ;  this,  as  we  said  before, 
is  the  true  scene  of  all  the  stories  that  arc  toid  about  Moses.  The 
Priestly  Code  lakes  us  in  this  period,  as  in  the  legend  of  the  patriarchs, 
not  to  de&nite  places,  hut  up  and  down  in  the  wilderneu  of  Sinai,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Kadeah  is  with 
evident  intention  thrust  as  tax  as  possible  into  the  background— no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  high  sanctity  the  place  originally  had  as  the 
encampment  for  many  years  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses. 

The  spies  arc  sent  out  according  to  the  Jchovist  from  Radesh, 

*  Compare,  in^wnt.JakiU.  fiir  DtutKht  Tkwltcit,  1877,  p,  453,  note  t. 
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flccordipg  10  the  Priestly  Code  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  In  ih« 
Conner  authority  they  pertirate  to  Hebron,  whence  ihey  bring  back 
with  ihtrm  fine  grapes,  but  they  find  iliat  the  land  where  these  grow  is 
not  to  be  concjucrcd.  In  the  latter  thc>-  proceed  without  any  difficulty 
throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  to  Lebanon,  but  hare  nothing  to 
bring  back  with  them,  and  advise  against  attacking  the  land  because 
they  have  not  found  it  particularly  de«ira.b1c,  as  if  its  advantages  had 
been  accessible  to  faith  alone  and  not  to  be  (Jiscovcrcd  by  unbelieving 
eyes,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and 
at  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  To  the  genuine  Israelite  of  old, 
however,  ilie  goodness  of  his  beloved  land  was  not  a  mere  point  of  faiih 
which  he  could  ever  have  doubled.  In  the  former  source;  as  we  jud^e 
from  Dciit.  1.  zj,  only  the  number  of  the  spies  was  given  ;  in  the  latter  all 
the  twelve  arc  named.  In  the  former  Caleb  i»  the  only  good  spy,  in 
the  latter  Caleb  and  Joshua.  At  first  probably  neither  the  one  dot  ibe 
other  belonged  to  this  story  ;  but  Caleb  easily  came  to  be  named  as  an 
exception,  because  he  actually  conquered  the  district  from  Kadesh  to 
Hebron,  which  the  eples  had  declared  it  impossible  to  take,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  alarmed  by  their  account,  had  not  ventured  to  attacit 
Joshua,  again,  was  added  from  the  consideration  that,  according  to  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  Jchovist  in  Num.  xiv,  23,  24.  he  must 
Imvc  shared  the  merit  of  Caleb,  because  he  panook  of  the  ume 
exceptional  reward  with  him. 

In  the  Jchovist  Moses  alone  instructs  the  spies  and  receives  their 
leport  on  their  return ;  in  the  Fiiestly  Code  Moses  and  Aaron  do  ea 
In  the  oldest  source  of  the  Jchovist  (J)  .'Xaron  has  not  yet  made  bis 
appearanre;  in  the  Priestly  Code  Moses  must  nut  do  xev^  public  act 
without  him.'  Moses  is  still  the  moving  .spirit  here  as  well  as  there, 
but  Aaron  is  the  representative  of  the  iheocrary,  and  pains  are  taken  to 
secure  that  he  shall  never  be  absent  vhcrc  the  representatives  of  tbe 
theocracy  arc  brought  face  lo  face  with  the  community.  The  desire  to 
introduce  the  leader  of  the  hierocracy,  and  with  its  leader  the  hierocncy 
itself,  into  the  Mosaic  history,  has  borne  the  most  remarkiiblc  fruits  in  the 
&o<allcd  story  of  the  rebellion  of  the  company  of  Korah.  According  to  the 
Jehovistic  tradition  the  rebellion  proceeds  from  the  Reiibenites,  Datban, 
and  Abiram,  prominent  members  of  the  firstborn  tribe  o(  Israel,  and 

'  In  Ihe  tame  ivay,  in  lher<>rm«f  *outce  Jailmx  ilwift  gcli  alone  in  the  laller,  he 
alvajrs  hu  tlie  prie»l  Ele»xar  »t  hi»  tide.    Compafc  nolw  00  fp.  1^3,  H3. 
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is  directed  against  Mosts  at  itader  and  judge  ff  t^  pcfpU.  According 
to  the  irersion  of  the  maiti-stocic  of  the  Priestly  Code  (Q),  the  author  of 
the  agitation  is  Korah,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  he  rebels  not 
otily  against  Moses,  but  against  Motts  and  Aarvn  as  repreunting  the 
prmthood.  In  a  laiet  addition,  which,  to  judge  from  its  style,  belongs 
likewise  to  the  Priestly  Code,  but  not  to  iu  original  contents,  the 
Lerite  Korah  appears  at  the  head  of  a  revolt  of  tlie  Invites  against 
AaroH  at  Aigk  pritst,  and  demands  the  cqualiiaiion  of  tiie  lower  with 
Ihc  higher  clergy.  Starting  from  ihc  Jchovistic  version,  the  historical 
basis  of  which  is  dimly  discerned  to  be  the  fall  of  Reuben  fiom  its  old 
place  at  the  head  of  the  l»olhcr-tribcs,  wc  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  the  second  version  arose  out  of  it.  ITie  people  of  the  congrega- 
tion, Lt.,  of  the  diurch,  having  once  come  on  the  scene,  the  spiritual 
beads,  Motes  and  Aaron,  take  the  pboe  of  the  popular  leader  Moses, 
and  the  Jealousy  of  the  secular  grandees  is  now  directed  against  the 
class  of  hereditary  priests,  instead  of  against  the  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  community  of  a  heaven-sent  hero.  All  these  cliangcs  arc  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Importation  of  the  hicrocnify  into  Mosaic  times. 
From  the  second  version  wc  can  go  further  and  understand  the  origin 
of  the  third.  In  the  earlier  version  the  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  the 
progress  of  time  Korah  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  replaced  by 
the  eponymous  head  of  a  post-cxilic  I^vitical  family,  of  the  same  name. 
The  contest  between  clergy  and  arisiocracy  \%  here  transformed  into  a 
domestic  strife  between  the  higher  and  the  inferior  clergy,  which  was 
no  doubt  raging  in  the  time  of  the  narrator.  Thus  ihc  three  versions 
are  developed,  the  origin  and  collocation  of  which  appears  from  every 
other  point  of  view  to  be  an  insoluble  enigma.  The  one  arises  out  of 
the  other  in  the  direct  line  of  descent :  the  metamorphoses  took  place 
under  the  influence  of  great  historical  changes  which  arc  well  known  to 
us;  and  in  the  light  of  Jewisii  history  from  Josiah  downwards  they  are 
by  no  means  aninleltigible.* 

We  consB  to  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  lo  the  land  east  of  the 
Jordaa  .According  to  the  Jehovist  the  neighbouring  tribes  place  ob- 
stacles in  their  way,  and  the  land  in  which  they  desire  to  settle  has  to 

*  Th«  i]e:>iU  of  tbe  (kmonitntlion  will  be  found  in  the  _/jii*M  fiir  Drutukt 
Tlufisiit,  1776,  p,  S7*  »e<|i  1877,  p.  4M>  ■»*<•  ""1 '"  l'*"  l-«yd<n  7iU^.  71J4t<AnJt, 
15:?,  p.  139  "cq. 
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be  conquered  with  ihe  sword.  The  Priestly  Code  tells  t»  as  Utile 
all  this  OS  in  an  earlier  instance  of  the  war  with  Araalek ;  from  all 
says  we  should  Imagine  that  the  Israelites  went  straight  to  their  mark 
and  met  with  no  difficLlty  in  the  region  in  question  ;  the  land  is  owner- 
less, and  the  possession  of  it  b  granted  by  Moscs  and  Elcaaai  to  the 
two  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  nxiL),  But  that  war  may  not  be 
completely  wanting  under  Moscs,  wc  have  afterwards  the  war  with  the 
Midianitcs,  an  which  wc  have  already  commented  (Num.  xxxl).  There 
is  not  much  story  about  It,  only  numbers  and  directions ;  itttd  in 
verse  27  there  is  a  suspicion  of  i  Sam.  xxx.  24,  as  if  that  passage  were 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole.  The  passage  is  extremely  interesting  as 
showing  us  the  views  taken  of  war  by  the  Jews  of  the  later  time  who 
had  grown  quite  unaccustomed  to  iL  The  octasioo  of  the  war  also  is 
noticeable  \  it  is  undertaken  not  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  nor 
with  any  other  praalcal  object,  but  only  to  ukc  vengeance  on  the 
Midianites  for  having  seduced  some  of  ihc  Israelites  to  undein^H 
ncss.  fl 

The  elders  of  Midian,  so  the  story  goes,  went  to  the  soothsayer 
fialaam  to  nsk  his  advice  as  to  what  should  he  done  Bgainst  the  Israelite 
invaders.  He  suggested  a  means  by  which  the  edge  of  the  invasion 
might  be  broken ;  the  Midianites  should  give  their  daughters  to  the 
Israelites  for  wivtrs,  and  so  deprive  the  holy  people  of  their  strength* 
the  secret  of  which  lay  in  their  isolation  from  other  peoples.  Tbe 
Midianites  took  Balaam's  advice  and  succeeded  in  entangling  many 
of  the  Iiiraclites  with  the  charms  of  their  women ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Jehovah  visited  the  ^ihlcas  people  with  a  severe  plague.  The 
narrative  of  the  Priestly  Code  up  to  tliis  point  has  to  be  pieced  together 
from  Num.  xxxi.  8,  16  and  Joshua  xiii.  sa,  and  from  what  is  implied 
in  the  sequel  of  it;  at  this  point  the  portion  of  it  begins  which  is  pre- 
served to  us  (Num.  xxv.  6  seq-X  and  we  are  told  how  the  plagtic  «u 
ultimately  stayed.  A  certain  man  coolly  bringt;  a  MIdianltiUi  woman 
into  the  camp  before  the  very  eyes  of  Moses  and  the  weeping  cliildren 
of  Israel ;  then  the  young  hereditary  priest  Phinehas  takes  a  spear, 
transfixes  the  godlests  pair,  and  by  this  zeal  averts  the  anger  of  Jehovah. 
This  Darrative  is  based  on  tiic  Jehovi^tic  one,  which  b  also  preserved  to 
us  only  in  part  (Num.  xxv.  t-5),  about  the  backsliding  of  Israel  in  the 
camp  of  Shiiiim  to  the  service  of  Baal-Peor,  to  which  ihcy  were  seduced 
by  the  daughters  of  Moab.     In  the  Piieslly  Code  the  idolatry 
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quite  dis-ippeSLred,  all  but  some  unconscious  reminiscences,  and  no  sin 
u  alleged  but  that  of  whoredom^  which  in  the  original  story  merely 
led  u|>  to  the  muin  olTeiicc.  This  is  done  manilcstl)'  with  ihc  idea  that 
maniage  with  foreign  women  is  in  itself  a  falling  away  from  jchovah,  a 
bread]  of  the  oovCDant.  This  change  was  extrcintl)'  suitable  to  the 
circumsUDCes  of  enlic  and  post-exilic  Judaism,  for  in  these  later  days 
there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  gross  idolatry,  but  it  look  a  good 
deal  of  Iruuble  to  prevent  heathenism  from  making  its  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  people  under  the  friendly  form  of  mixed  marriages. 
The  version  of  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  mixes  up  with  the  Baal-Peor 
story  of  the  Jchovist  the  figure  of  Balaam,  which  is  also  borrowed  from 
the  Jchovist  but  entirely  transfonncd  in  the  process.  In  the  form  under 
which  be  appears  in  the  early  history  he  transgresses  all  the  ideas  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  An  Aramxan  accr,  who  is  hired  for  money  and  makes 
alt  sorts  of  heathen  preparations  to  prophesy,  but  who  yet  is  not  on 
impostor,  but  a  true  prophet  as  much  as  any  in  Israel,  who  even  stands 
in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Jehovaii,  though  cherishing  the 
intention  of  cursing  Jehovah's  i^eople — that  is  too  much  for  exclusive 
Judaism.  The  correction  is  effected  by  the  simple  device  of  connecting 
Balaam  with  tlie  following  section,  and  makinj;  iiim  the  intellectual 
instigator  of  the  devilry  of  the  Midianitish  women ;  and  in  this  new 
form  which  he  assumes  in  the  Priestly  Code  be  li>'es  on  io  the  Haggada. 
llic  reason  for  changing  the  Moabiics  into  Midianites  is  not  made 
clear  ;  but  the  fact  U  undoubted  that  the  Midiunites  never  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Book  of  Numbers  the  narrative  sections,  which  are  in 
the  style  and  colour  of  the  Priestly  Code,  have  more  and  marc  the 
character  of  mere  additions  and  ediioiiaJ  supplements  to  a  connection 
which  was  alroady  there  and  had  a  dilTercnl  origin.  The  independent 
main  stock  of  the  Priestly  Code,  the  Book  of  the  Four  Covenants,  or  the 
Book  of  Origins  (Q),  more  and  more  gives  way  to  later  additions,  and 
ceases  altogether,  it  apitcan,  at  the  death  of  Moses.  It  is  at  least  no- 
where to  be  traced  in  the  5rst  half  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  so  we 
cannot  reckon  as  part  of  it  those  extensive  sections  of  the  second  half, 
belonging  to  the  Priestly  Code,  which  treat  of  the  division  of  the  land. 
Without  a  preceding  hislor>'  of  the  conquest  these  sections  are  quite 
in  the  air;  they  cannot  be  taken  as  telling  a  continuous  story  of  their 
own,  but  presuppose  the  Jehovislic-Deuteronomic  work.     In  spite  ol 
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ciisusie  to  war  nnd  to  records  of  war  (i  Chron.  xxii.  8,  xxviii.  j),  «t 
ind«i>cndt:nt  work  like  the  Uoiik  of  th«  Four  Covenants  could  not 
possibly  have  passed  over  the  wars  of  Joshua  in  silence. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  accounts  of  the  entry  of  the  Israelite 
tribes  into  the  occupation  of  the  conquered  land  may  close  this  discussion. 
The  Priestly  Code,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  Ueuieronomtstic  rcralon, 
represents  the  whole  of  Canaan  as  having  been  made  a  tabula  rasa,  and 
then,  mastcrlcss  and  denuded  of  population,  submitted  to  the  lot.  First 
the  tribe  of  Judah  receives  its  lot,  then  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  then  the 
two  tribes  which  attached  thcmsctvcs  to  Ephraim  and  Judah,  Benjatnia 
and  Simeon,  and  lastly  the  five  northern  tribes,  Zcbulon,  Issachar, 
Ashcr,  Naphtali,  Dan.  '*  These  arc  the  inheritances  which  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  Joshua  ben  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel  divided  for  an  inheritance  by  tot  in  Shiloh  before  Jehovah  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle."  ^P 

According  lo  the  Jehovist,  Judah  and  Joseph  appear  to  have  had^ 
their  territory  allocated  to  them  at  Gilgal  <xiv.  6),  and  not  by  lot,  and 
to  hare  entered  into  occupation  of  it  from  there.  A  yxA  while  after- 
wards the  land  remaining  over  is  divided  by  lot  among  the  seven  small 
tribes  still  unprovided  for,  from  Shiloh,  oi  perhaps  originally  from 
Shcchcm  (xviii.  3-io).  Joshua  alone  costs  the  lot  and  gives  instruc- 
tions ;  Kleazar  the  priest  docs  not  act  with  him.  Even  here  the  general 
principle  of  the  i'rtestly  Code,  which  knows  no  ditfcrences  among  the 
tribes,  is  somewhat  limited ;  but  it  is  much  more  decidedly  contradicted 
by  the  iroponant  chapter.  Judges  i. 

The  chapter  is,  in  fact,  not  a  continuation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  at 
all,  but  3  parallel  to  it,  which,  while  it  presupposes  the  conquest  of  the 
east-Jordan  lands,  docs  not  speak  of  the  west-Jordan  landi  as  con- 
quered, but  iclis  the  story  of  the  conquest,  and  tliat  in  a  maaner 
somewhat  differing  from  the  other  source.  From  Gilg&l,  where  the 
"Angel  of  Jehovah"  first  sec  up  his  tent,  the  tribes  march  out  one  by 
one  to  conquer  their  "lot"  by  fighting;  first  Judah,  then  Joseph. 
We  bear  only  of  these  two,  and  with  regard  to  Joseph  we  only  hear  of 
the  very  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  his  land.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Joshua;  nor  would  liis  figure  as  comtnander-genctal  of  Israel  suit 
the  view  here  given  of  the  situation  ;  though  it  would  very  well  ftdmit 
of  him  as  leader  of  bis  tribe.  The  incompleteness  of  the  conquest  \\ 
acknowledged  unreservedly ;  the  Canaaniles  lived  on  quietly  in  tt 
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dlies  or  the  plain,  and  not  till  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  when  Israel 
liad  grovn  Jirong.  were  they  subdued  and  made  tributary.  This 
cluptcT,  as  well  as  the  main  stem  of  the  Book  orjudges,  coTrespottds 
to  the  Jchovistic  siratum  of  ilic  tradition,  to  which  also  passages  in 
Joshua,  of  an  identical  or  similar  import,  may  be  added  without 
hesitation.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  h  enough  to  tell  us  this.  The 
difference  which  exists  between  it  and  the  Jchovistie  main  version  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  to  be  explained  for  the  most  pari  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  of  Ephraimitc  origin,  and  in  conscqucnc4;  ascribes  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  land  to  the  hero  of  Fphraitn  or  of  Joseph,  while 
Judges  L  leans  more  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  itself  the  remnant  of  a  version  (it.  4-7,  13-14)  '" 
which,  ju5t  as  in  Judges  i..  the  actors  are  the  "men  of  Israel,"  who 
"ask  counsel  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovali,"  while  elsewhere  Joshua  alone 
has  anything  to  say,  being  the  successor  uf  Moses,  and  drawing  his 
decisions  from  no  source  but  the  authority  of  his  own  apint.  And 
finally,  we  have  to  consider  Exod.  xxiii,,  so  acq.,  where  also  there  is  a 
correspondence  with  Judges  L,  in  the  fact  that  not  Joshua  but  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  (Judges  v.  33]  is  the  leader  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
promised  land  is  not  conqtKred  all  at  once  but  gradually,  in  the  process 
of  tim& 

Judges  i.  presents  certain  anachronisms,  and  is  partly  made  up  of 
anecdotes,  but  these  should  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  that 
the  general  view  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  process  of  the  conquest, 
is,  when  judged  by  what  wc  know  of  the  subsequent  period  of  Israel, 
incomparably  more  historical  than  that  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  where 
the  whole  thing  is  done  at  once  with  systematic  thoroughness,  the 
whole  land  being  lirsl  denuded  of  its  iniiabitants,  and  then  divided  by 
lot  among  the  different  tribes.  The  latter  view  may  h-ive  come  about 
partly  from  a  literal  interprewiion  of  "  lot  "  Qud.  xviii.  t),  an  expression 
which  properly  applies  to  the  farm  of  a  family  but  is  here  used  for  the 
lenitory  of  a  tribe.  It  was  also  favoured  no  doubt  by  the  tendency  to 
compress  a  long  development  into  its  first  great  act ;  and  as  this 
tendency  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  that  document  stands  funhcst  from  the  origin  of  the 
tradition.^    The  same  conclusion  is  led  up  to  by  the  circuraslince  that 

>  tn  Ibe  DeafcnmaiButic  reviiion  (Je«h.  xxi.  43-451  tbtre  is  itill  ■  trace  «f  het\- 
Iktion,  ft  ce/lain  diScnlly  in  ptrting  with  the  olil  view  alloscllter  (DcHL  viL  32 ; 
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the  lrib«  of  Josqih  is  newr  mentioned,  one  of  the  two  tribes,  Ephtaim 
and  Mnns^eh,  being  alwaj's  spoken  of  insteAil^  and  that  tbese  two  tribes 
are  almost  put  out  of  sight  by  Judah.  And  ;et  Joshua,  ibe  leader  of 
Ephraim,  Is  leader  here  also  of  alt  Israel,  Iiaring  been  pceserved  fTOm 
the  old  original  tradition,  which  was  Ephntimttic 

It  involves  no  contradiction  that,  in  comparing  the  Tcrsions  of  the 
tradition,wc  should  decline  the  historical  slandaid  in  thccs^iC  of  the  legend 
of  the  origins  of  mankind  and  of  the  legend  of  the  patriardis,  while  we 
employ  it  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  epic  period  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  epic  tradition  certainly  coniains  elements  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  other  hypothesis  tlian  that  there  are  historical  facts  undc^ 
tying  them  ;  its  source  is  in  the  period  it  deals  with,  while  the  pltriarehal 
legend  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  lirnes  of  the  palriarch*.' 
This  JHstiftcs  the  difference  of  treatment  Our  last  result  is  siJll  the 
same :  whether  tried  by  (he  standard  of  poetry  or  by  that  of  history,  tbe 
Priestly  Code  stands  both  in  value  nnd  in  time  far  below  ihc  Jet 


chowj^^ 


3.  In  rough  strokes  I  have  sought  to  place  before  the  reader's  view 
the  contrast  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  tradition  of  tbe 
Hexateuch.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  trace  the  inner  devdop- 
meni  of  the  tradition  in  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  two 
enremiiieJi.  To  do  this  we  should  hare  to  make  use  of  (he  more 
delicate  results  of  the  process  of  source-sifting,  and  to  aOl  to  our  aid 
the  hints,  not  numerous  indeed,  but  important,  which  arc  to  be  found 
in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  especially 
Hosea.  It  would  appear  that  legend  from  its  very  nature  causes  thote 
wbo  deal  with  it  to  strike  out  variations,  that  it  cannot  be  represented 


jiiilt;.  ill.  1, 1) ;  und  besides  l1i«  rnoiires  for  the  cliati^e  ate  much  plainer  here  :  ibe 
Canajuiitcs  3r«  cxtirpaicd  la  xfox^  agaiott  the  lurcction  of  the  new  teillcis  with  tkeb 
idolM'y. 

1  Some  iioltleJ  ttfttefnenii  thcrt  ar«  her*  alto  to  which  lh«  hiitorieal  rtutdBnl 
niAjrbc  applicil.  Wn  inny  call  U  a  m»rc  accurate  tcproctiuiion  that  llebmR  wat 
inbililtcd  In  ihc  time  of  Abraham  b;  llie  Cniuanitci  and  Pcriuitci,  tlun  that  th 
llltiilM  dwelt  ilietc  It  that  time.  The  laitet,  ac^nrding  10  3  Sam.  i&iv.  6  (Sleek. 
EiitHtumg.  4th  etliiiun,  |>|>.  ii%,  597),  ilweU  In  Coele-Syria,  ami  acconiinf;  to  a  Kbip 
viL  bt  in  the  ncijiUbourhoo*!  of  the  Aramaean*  of  Daoiucu*.  Th«  itatcmcat  that  the 
Itraclite*  nceivcd  froin  I'hanoh  became  ihcy  were  thcplicnla  the  paamre-huiH 
(toilien  on  llac  notth-rati  frontier  or  Egypt  and  ihcre  dwell  by  ihennwlrei,  it  lo  | 
prererred  to  the  uatement  that  they  were  iculed  auiunt;  [tic  E^ptianiut  lbs  bat  | 
of  the  Una. 
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objectively  at  all.  Even  at  the  Rrst  set  of  reducing  it  to  trTiting  the 
discoiounng  influences  arc  itl  work,  without  any  violence  being  done  to 
the  meaning  which  dvells  in  the  matter.  We  can  trace  first  of  all  the 
influence  on  the  tradition  of  that  specific  prophet  ism  which  we  are  able 
to  follow  from  Anios  onwards.  This  is  least  traceable  in  tlie  old  main 
source  of  the  Jehovist,  in  J  ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Asheris 
never  occur  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs.  The  second  Jchovistic 
source,  E,  breathes  ihe  air  of  the  prapliets  much  more  markedly,  and 
shons.a  more  advanced  and  thorough-going  religiosity.  Significant  in 
Uits  view  are  the  introduction  of  Abraham  as  a  Nabi,  Jacob's  burying 
the  teraphim,  the  view  taken  of  the  ma^^cba  at  Shcchcm  (Jos.  xxiv. 
a?),  nnd  above  all  the  story  of  the  golden  c.ilf.  The  Dciiy  appears 
less  primitive  than  in  J,  and  does  nol  approach  men  in  bodily  form,  but 
calls  to  them  from  tieaven,  or  appears  to  them  in  dreams.  The  le- 
Ugious  element  has  become  more  refined,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
energetic,  and  has  laid  hold  even  of  elements  heterogeneous  to  itself, 
producing  on  occasion  such  strange  mixtures  as  that  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
10-13.  Then  the  law  romcs  in  and  leavens  the  JehovJstic  narrative, 
first  the  Deuteronomic  (in  Genesis  even,  and  then  quite  strongly 
in  Exodus  and  Joshua),  while  last  of  all,  in  the  Priestly  Code,  under  the 
influence  of  the  legislation  of  the  post-exile  restoration,  there  is  brought 
about  B  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  old  tradition.  The  law  is  the 
key  IP  ihs  understanding  even  of  the  narrauve  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
All  the  dininctive  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  law :  everywhere  we  hear  the  voice  of  theory,  rule, 
judgment  What  was  said  above  of  the  cultus  may  he  repeated 
word  for  word  of  the  legend ;  in  the  early  time  it  may  be  likened  to 
tiie  green  tree  which  grows  out  of  the  ground  as  it  wj]]  and  can  ;  at  a 
later  time  it  is  dry  wood  that  is  cut  and  made  to  a  pattern  with  compass 
and  square.  It  is  an  extraordinary  objection  to  this  when  it  b  said 
that  the  [>ost-ezile  period  had  no  genius  for  productions  such  as  the 
tabernacle  or  the  chronology.  It  certainly  was  not  an  original  age,  but 
the  matter  was  all  there  in  writing,  and  did  not  require  to  be  invented. 
\V'hat  great  genius  was  needed  to  transform  the  temple  into  a  portable 
tent?  What  sort  of  creative  jwwer  is  that  wliich  brings  forth  nothing 
but  numbers  and  names  ?  In  connection  with  such  an  age  there  can  be 
no  question  at  least  of  youthful  freshness.  ^Vitb  inSnitcly  greater  justice 
may  it  be  maintained  that  such  theoretical  modelling  and  adapution  of 
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the  legend  ns  is  practised  in  the  Priestly  Code,  couid  onljr  gain  an  en- 
trance when  the  legend  had  died  away  frora  the  memory  and  the  beiTt 
of  the  people,  and  was  dead  at  the  root. 

The  history  of  the  pre-historic  and  the  epic  tradition  thus  passed 
through  the  same  stages  as  that  of  the  historic  ;  and  in  this  parallel  the 
Priestly  Code  answers  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  detail,  to  the 
Chronicles.  The  connecting  link  between  old  and  new,  between  Israel 
and  Judaism,  is  everywhere  Deuteronomy. 

The  Antar-romance  says  of  itself,  that  it  had  attained  an  age  of  670 
years,  400  years  of  which  it  had  spent  in  the  age  of  ignorance  {i.e.  old 
Arabic  heathenism),  and  the  other  270  in  Islam.  The  historical  books 
of  the  Bible  might  say  something  similar,  if  they  were  personified,  and 
their  life  considered  to  begin  with  the  reduction  to  writing  of  the  oldest 
kernel  of  the  tradition  and  to  close  with  the  last  great  revision.  The 
time  of  ignorance  would  extend  to  the  appearance  of  "  the  book,"  which, 
it  is  true,  did  not  in  the  Old  Testament  come  down  from  heaven  all  at 
once  like  the  Koran,  but  came  into  existence  during  a  longer  period, 
and  passed  through  various  phases. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  LAW. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  general  style  of  the  proof  on  which 
Graf's  hypothesis  is  based.  It  is  said  to  be  an  illicit  argument  ex  iiUntio 
to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the  priestly  legislation  is  latent  in  Ezekiet, 
where  it  should  be  in  operation,  unknown  where  it  should  be  known, 
that  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  But  what  would 
the  objectors  have  ?  Do  they  expect  to  find  positive  statements  of  the 
non-existence  of  what  had  not  yet  come  into  being  ?  Is  it  more  rational 
to  deduce  ex  siUntio,  as  they  do,  a  positive  proof  that  it  did  exist  ? — to  say, 
that  as  there  are  no  traces  of  the  hierocracy  in  the  times  of  the  judges  and 
the  kings  it  must  have  originated  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  with 
Moses  ?  The  problem  would  in  this  case  still  be  the  same,  namely,  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  with  and  after  the  exile  the  hierocracy  begins  to 
come  into  practical  activity.  What  the  opponents  of  Grafs  hypothesis 
call  its  argument  ex  sileniio,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  universally 
valid  method  of  historical  investigation. 

The  protest  against  the  argument  ex  sileniio  takes  another  form.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  laws  are  in  many  cases  theories,  and  that  it  is  no  dis- 
proof of  the  existence  of  a  theory  that  it  has  not  got  itself  carried  out  into 
practice.  Deuteronomy  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  theory  during  the 
pre-exile  period,  but  who  would  argue  from  this  that  it  was  not  there  at 
all  ?  Though  laws  are  not  kept,  this  does  not  prove  they  are  not  there, 
— provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  existence 
on  other  grounds.  But  these  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Priestly  Code  are  not  to  be  found — not  a  trace  of  them.  It  is,  more- 
over, rarely  the  case  with  laws  that  they  are  theory  and  nothing  more  ; 
the  possibility  that  a  thing  may  be  mere  theory  is  not  to  be  asserted 
generally,  but  only  in  particular   cases.      And  even  where  law  is 
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undoubtedly  ihflory,  the  fact  does  not  prevent  us  ftom  fixing  its  pod- 
lion  in  hbiory.  Even  legislative  fancy  always  proceeds  upon  some 
del^nite  presupposition  or  otiier ;  and  these  presuppositions,  rathet  than 
the  laws  themselves,  must  guide  the  steps  of  htttorical  criticism.' 

An  argument  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  also  urged.  The 
fact  is  insisted  on  that  the  laws  of  the  Priestly  Code  arc  actually  attested 
everywhere  in  the  practice  of  the  historical  period  j  that  there  were 
always  sacrifices  and  festivals,  priests  and  purifications,  aod  everything 
of  the  kind  in  early  Israel.  These  stalemenM  must,  though  this  seems 
scarcely  possible,  proceed  on  the  assumption  thai  on  Grafs  hypothesis 
the  whole  culius  was  invented  alt  at  once  by  the  Priestly  Code,  and 
only  introduced  after  the  exile.  But  the  defenders  of  Grafs  hypotbeni 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  Israelite  culius  entered  the 
world  of  a  sudden, — as  little  by  Eiclticl  or  by  Ezra  as  by  Moses.— else 
why  should  ihcy  be  accused  of  Darwinism  by  iloclclcr  and  nditzsdi? 
'I'licy  merely  consider  that  the  works  of  ihc  law  were  done  before  the 
law,  that  lliere  is  a  difTerencc  between  traditional  usage  and  IbnnuUted 
law,  and  that  even  where  this  difference  appears  to  be  only  in  form  it 
yet  has  n  material  basis,  being  connected  with  the  centralisation  of  the 
worship  and  the  hierocracy  which  that  centralisation  called  into  exut- 
cnce.  Ucre  aUo  the  important  j-ioint  is  not  the  maiter,  bat  the  spirit 
which  is  behind  it,  and  may  everywhere  be  recognised  as  the 
the  age  at  unc  period  or  another.' 

All  these  ob]'cction%  meanwhile,  labour  under  the  same" 
namely,  that  they  leave  out  of  view  that  which  is  the  real  point  at  isMC 
'J'bc  point  is  not  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  oot  in  force  in  the 
period  before  the  exile.  There  ore  in  the  I'entateuch  three  slntta  of 
law  and  three  strata  of  tradition,  and  the  problem  is  to  place  them  in 
their  true  historical  order.  So  far  as  the  Jehovlst  and  Deuteronomy 
are  concerned,  the  problem  has  found  a  solution  which  may  be  said  to 
be  accepted  universally,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  apply  to  ibe  Priestly 
Code  also  the  procedure  by  which  the  succession  and  the  date  of  these 
two  works  ha&  been  determined — that  procedure  consisting  in  the 
comparison  of  tJium  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  Israelite  history.' 

'  Cr.  p.  SIX  149  an).  l6t  »eq.  154  tcq.    Thii  it  the  nvuva  whj  the  Uiau  o(  ihl 

trailiiion  require  la  beuom)i*red  a*  carefulty  u  tliose  of  tlie  Uw, 

*  The  nKlhud  it  ilatnl  iii  the  introducliuntp.  1  icq.)  :  and  ipecitl  pslai  aret 
to  btio2  it  out  (UilifiCil]'  inltie  liittdupui,  thai  about  tlic  place  of  wo<ntii|)h 
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One  would  imagine  that  this  could  not  be  objected  to.  But  objections 
have  been  rniscd  ;  the  procedure  which,  when  applied  to  Deuteronomy, 
is  called  hi&toricocriiical  method,  is  called,  when  applied  toihe  Priestly 
Code,  coiMtniciion  of  history.  liin  history,  it  is  well  known,  has 
always  to  be  constructed  :  the  order.  Piie*tly  Code,  Jehovist,  Deutero- 
nomy, is  not  a  thing  handed  donn  by  tradition  or  prescribed  by  the 
nalufe  of  the  case,  but  n  hypothciis  as  yet  only  a  score  of  years  old  or 
thereby,  (he  reasons  for  which  were  somewhat  incomprehensible,  ho 
that  people  have  forfiOtlen  them  and  begun  to  rc);ard  the  hypothesis  as 
something  objective,  partaldnsi  of  the  character  of  dopma.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  one  constructs  well  or  ill.  Count  Baudissin  thinks 
a  grave  warning  necessary  of  a  certain  danger,  thai,  namely,  of  an 
exaggerated  application  of  logic:  that  the  laws  follow  each  othei  in 
a  certain  order  logically,  lie  says,  docs  not  prove  that  they  appeared  in 
the  same  order  in  history.  But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  logical  scc|ucncc 
that  we  consider  the  development  which  began  with  the  prophets  to 
hare  issued  finally  in  the  laws  of  cultus  ;  and  those  who  set  out 
from  "sound  human  reason"  have  generally  forced  the  reverse  process 
of  this  on  the  histor>*,  in  spite  of  the  traces  which  have  eome  down  to 
us,  and  which  point  the  other  way.' 

After  laboriously  collecting  the  data  offered  by  the  historical  and 
propbeticai  books,  we  consiiucted  a  sketch  of  the  Israelite  histor>'  of 
worship;  we  then  compared  the  Pentateuch  with  this  sketch,  and 
recognised  that  oncclcmeni  of  the  Pentateuch  bore  a  definite  rclationio 
thb  phase  ofthcbistoryof  woishii^and  another  element  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  that  phase  of  it.  This  is  not  puttinf;  loj^ic  in  the  place  of  historical 
investigation.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  irrationality  of  what  exists  is 
surely  not  to  be  pushed  so  far,  as  that  we  should  regard  the  corre- 
spondence between  an  clement  of  the  law  and  a  particular  phase  of  the 
history  as  a  reason  for  placing  the  two  as  far  as  possible  asunder.  At 
least  this  principle  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  Jehovisi  and 
Deuteronomy  100,  and  not  to  the  Priestly  Code  only.  What  is  right  in 
the  one  case  is  fair  in  the  other  too;  a  little  logic  unfbriunately  is 
almost  unavoidable. 

Not  evcrylhirtg  that  1  have  brought  forward  in  the  hialoiy  of  the 

>  And  it  would  not  l>e  tutprUing  wlien  wo  caniider  ibe  whoU  character  o(  ilie 
polemic  ajaiAil  Gr&Ci  hfpotUnis  if  the  n»i  objection  should  be  the  vtrj  eppotiie 
of  ihc  above,  vii. :  iliu  it  ii  ug(  nUc  to  couitiuci  the  hitlety. 
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cuUus  and  the  tradilian,  is  a  proofof  [he  hypothecs  ;  there  is  much  thai 
serves  merely  to  expUin  phenomena  at  the  basis  of  the  hypothesis,  ind 
cannot  be  used  as  proving  it.  This  is  a  maitcr  of  course.  My  procedure 
has  intentionally  difTcrcd  from  that  of  Graf  in  this  rcsjiccL  He  brought 
forward  his  arguments  somewhat  unconncctedly,  not  seeking  to  change 
the  general  view  which  prevailed  of  the  history  of  IsiaeL  For  this  re4Son 
he  made  DO  impression  on  the  majority  of  those  who  study  these  subjects; 
they  did  not  see  into  the  root  of  the  matter,  they  could  still  regard  the 
system  as  unshaken,  and  the  numerous  attacks  on  details  of  it  as  unim- 
portant. ]  differ  firom  (Iraf  chiefly  in  this,  thai  I  always  go  back  to  the 
centralisation  of  the  culius,  and  deduce  from  it  the  pariictilar  divergences. 
My  whole  position  is  contained  in  my  first  chapter :  there  I  have  placed 
in  a  clear  light  that  which  is  of  such  imporunce  for  Israelite  hinory, 
namely,  the  part  taken  by  the  prophetical  party  In  the  great  meta- 
morphosis of  the  worship,  which  by  no  means  came  about  of  ttscli 
Again  I  attach  much  more  weight  than  Graf  did  tathe  change  of  ruJiag 
ideal  which  runs  parallel  with  the  change  in  the  institutions  and  usages 
of  worship ;  this  has  been  shown  mostly  in  the  second  pan  of  tlie 
present  work.  Almost  more  important  Co  me  than  (he  pbenomem 
themselves,  are  the  presuppositions  which  lie  behind  tbeia 

Not  everything  that  we  have  hitherto  discussed  proves,  or  is  measi 
to  prove,  Grafs  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hnnd,  however,  there  b 
abundance  of  evidence,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  To  discuss  it 
all  in  detail,  would  take  another  book:  in  this  wnrk  only  a  selectioa 
can  be  with  ail  bre^-iiy  indicated,  if  the  limits  are  not  to  be  trattsgresacd 
which  arc  imposed  by  the  essentially  historical  character  of  these  p<fr 
legomcnx  In  these  discussions  the  Fro  will  as  a  rule  naturally  SUggeR 
itself  in  the  refutation  of  the  Contra. 


I. 

I.  Ebcrhard  Schrader  mentions,  in  his  Jnlrviaeiion  to  the  OU 
Tatameni^  that  Graf  assigns  the  ic^islation  of  the  middle  booksof  die 
Tcniateuch  to  the  period  after  the  exile ;  but  he  does  not  give  tlie  least  tdet 
of  the  arguments  on  which  that  position  is  built  up,  simply  dismtssiog  it 
with  the  remark,  that  "even  criiicnl  analysis  enters  its  veto  "  against il 
Even  critical  analysis?  How  does  it  manage  that  ?  How  cui  it  peon 
that  the  one  and  sole  cultus,  worked  out  on  ever}-  side  to  a  greun 
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the  denaturalising  of  the  sarrifices  and  festivali;,  the  distmction  between 
the  prietis  and  I.eviies,  and  the  autonomous  hierarchy,  are  older  than 
the  DcuteroROmic  reform?  Schroder's  meaning  is  perhaps,  that  while  the 
Mgns  collected  by  a  comparison  of  the  sources  as  bearing  on  tlic  history 
of  worship  shovf  the  order  of  succession  to  be  Jchovist,  Dcutcionomy, 
Priesdy  Code,  other  signs  of  a  more  formal  and  literary  nature  would 
show  the  Priestly  Code  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  pUcCjOtatany  rate  not 
the  lAit*  and  that  the  lalter  kind  of  evidence  is  of  as  much  force  as  the 
former.  Were  this  so,  the  wralcs  would  be  equally  balanced,  and  the 
question  would  not  admit  of  a  decisiotL  But  this  awkward  situation 
would  only  occur  if  the  arguments  of  a  literary  nature  to  be  urged  on 
that  side  really  balanced  those  belonging  to  the  substance  of  the  case 
which  plead  for  Graf 's  hypothesis;.  In  discussing  the  composition  of  the 
Hexatcuch,^  I  hayc  shown,  following  in  the  steps  of  other  scholars,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  1  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness  I  wilt 
here  repeat  the  principal  points  of  that  discussion. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  the  historical  situation  of  Deuteronomy  ts  based 
not  only  on  the  Jehovistic,  but  also  on  the  Priestly  narrative.  Detiter- 
onomy  proper  (chaps,  xii-xxvi.)  eonuins  scarcely  any  historical  matter, 
but  before  Moses  comes  to  the  business  in  hand,  we  have  two  introduc- 
tions, chap,  v.-xi  and  chap.  i.-iv.,  10  explain  the  stmation  in  which  he 
promulgates  "this  Torah"  shortly  before  his  death.  We  are  in  the 
Amorite  Icingdom,  cast  of  the  Jordan,  which  has  already  been  con* 
qucred.  The  forty  years' wanderings  arc  about  to  close  :  the  passage 
to  the  land  of  Caruan,  for  which  this  legislation  is  intended,  is  just 
approocliing.  I'iU  this  time,  wc  hear  in  chap.  v.  9,  10,  the  only  law 
was  that  which  is  binding  in  all  circumstances,  and  was  therefore  pro* 
tnulgaicd  by  Cod  Himself  from  Horeb,the  I.aw«ftheTen  Words  on  that 
occasion.  The  people  deprecated  any  further  direct  revelation  by 
Jehovah,  and  conimis&ioiied  Mos«s  to  be  their  repreieniative ;  and  he 
accordingly  betook  himself  lo  the  sacred  mount,  stayed  there  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  received  the  two  tables  of  the  decalogue,  and 
besides  them  the  statutes  and  laws  which  now,  forty  years  Eifter,  he 
is  OD  the  point  of  publisiiing,  as  they  will  come  into  force  at  the 
settlement.  \w  the  meantime  the  golden  calf  had  been  made  down 
bclowj  and  when  Moses  descended  from  the  mount,  in  his  an^cr  he 
broke  the  tables  and  destro)-ed  the  idol  Then  he  betook  himself  lor 
'  J*kr^.  iMml$th4  Tiw\  iS:6,  p.  391  leq,  S31  »eq  J  1877,  p.  407  t*^. 
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a  second  period  of  forty  d-iys  &nd  nights  to  the  mount,  frieuled  fee 
mercy  for  the  people  and  for  Aaron  ;  and  after  he  had  made,  accotdit^ 
lo  divine  commaii<l,  two  new  tables  and  a  wooden  chest  for  tbcm, 
Jehovah  once  more  wiote  down  exactly  what  stood  on  the  tables  which 
were  broken.  On  tliis  occasion,  it  is  remarked  in  x.  8  seq.,  the  Lerius 
leorived  their  appointment  ns  priests. 

This  is  evidently  a  reproduction  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative,  ExixL 
xix.  XX.  xxiv.  xxxil-xxxiv.  The  Priestly  Code,  on  the  conirar>',  is  eniirtJj 
ignored.  Deuteronomy  knows  only  two  laws,  the  decalogue,  which  (he 
people  received,  and  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  Moses  receired, 
at  Mount  Horeb.  Theywere  both  given  at  the  same  time,  one  direoif 
alter  the  other :  but  only  the  decalogue  had  till  now  been  made  public. 
Where  is  the  whole  wildemcss-lcgisUtion  as  given  from  the  tabernicle? 
Is  ii  not  denying  the  Tcry  nation  of  its  existence,  that  Moses  onl; 
publishes  the  Torah  at  the  passage  into  the  Holy  l-and,  because  t( 
lias  application  and  force  for  that  land,  and  not  for  the  wildernea? 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Ucutcronoinist.  according  to  chapi  xii, 
knew  nothing  of  a  Mouic  central  sanctuary,  can  he  have  read  what  we 
now  read  between  Exodus  xxiv.  and  xxxiL  ?  Ke  passes  over  all  tlai 
is  there  inserted  from  the  Triesiiy  Code.  Noldeke  finds.  It  is  true,*  a 
reminiscence  of  that  code  in  the  ark  of  acacia  wood,  Ueut  x.  i.  B«i 
the  aik  is  here  spoken  of  in  a  connection  which  answers  exactly  to  tlut 
of  the  Jclioviiii  (Kxod.  xxxii.  xxxiiL),  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  thtt 
of  the  Tricstly  Code  (Exod.  xxv.  set|,),  It  is  only  instituted  after  iU 
treciion  ofthegeJden  calfy  not  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  theocracy.  True,  the  ark  uool 
mentioned  in  Jkl,  Kxod-  xxxiii.,  as  wc  now  have  it,  but  io  the  next 
Jehovistic  piece  (Num.  x.  33)  it  suddenly  appears,  and  there  mtttl 
have  been  some  statement  in  the  work  as  10  how  it  came  there.  The 
ubeinacle  also  appears  ready  set  up  in  xxxiii.  7,  without  any  foregoing 
account  of  its  erection.  The  institution  of  the  ark  at  well  as  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tabem.iclc  must  have  been  nanaced  between  xxxiii  6  and  7, 
and  then  omitted  by  the  present  ediior  of  the  Pentateuch  rrom  the 
necessity  of  paying  some  regard  lo  Q,  Kxod.  xx\-. ;  that  this  is  tbe  case 
many  other  considerations  also  tend  lo  prove.'    That  the  Dcutcronomiil 

'  JakrU.  fiir  pnt.  Tknlfgif,  1875.  P-  3Sa 

■  Wiihom  the  atk  ihcre  u  no  imc  of  ilic  ubcrmcle,  tnd  ihe  JUliiiclion  in  EmA._ 
Kxxiii  wbkh  it  imted  ai  one  uf  Inipoitftnce,  beiwftn  tlie  rrpteMiitaihw  (M»l'ai)  | 
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found  JK  in  a  more  complete  foim,  before  it  was  worked  up  with  Q, 
than  that  in  which  wc  have  it  after  the  working  up,  is  not  such  s  ditScult 
assumption  that  one  should  be  driven  into  utter  impossibilities  in  order  Lo 
avoid  it.  For  according  to  Noldelce  either  the  author  of  Deut.  v.-xi.  had 
before  him  the  Pentateuch  as  it  now  is,  and  was  enabled,  very  curiously, 
to  sift  out  J E  from  it,  or  he  mcd  J K  as  :in  independent  work,  but  read 
Q  as  well,  only  in  such  a  way  that  his  general  view  was  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  the  prieiilly  work,  but  on  ihe  contrary  contradicts 
it  entirely  and  ycc  unconsciously— since  his  work  leaves  no  opening  for 
a  ritual  legislation  given  side  by  side  with  the  Decalogue,  and  that 
ritual  legtdatioQ  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  Priestly  Code. 
To  such  a  dilemma  are  we  to  make  up  our  minds,  because  one  trait  or 
another  of  the  Deuteronomic  narrative  cannot  be  traced  in  JE  as  we 
now  have  it,  and  is  preserved  in  Q  ?  Does  this  amount,  in  the  cir- 
ctJinstances,  to  a  proof  that  such  traits  were  derived  from  that  source  ? 
Must  not  some  r^ard  in  fairness  be  paid  to  the  ensemble  of  the 
question  ? 

We  may,  further,  remember  in  thi»  connection  Vntke's  remark,  that 
the  wooden  ark  in  Ueut.  %  1,  is  by  no  naeantj  very  similar  to  that  of 
Kxod.  XXV.,  which,  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  the  golden  tabic  and  altar, 
must  rather  have  been  called  a  golden  ark.  It  takes  even  more  good 
will  to  regard  the  statement  about  Aaron's  death  and  burial  in  Moscra 
and  the  induction  of  Eteazar  in  his  place  (Deut.  %.  6,  7)  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  Q  (Num.  XX.  Ji  seq),  where  Aaron  dies  and  is  buried  on 
Mount  Hon  In  JE  also  the  priests  Aaron  and  Eleazar  stand  by  the 
side  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (cE  Josh.  xxiv.  .13},  The  death  and  burial 
of  Aaron  arc  ccttiunly  no  longer  preserved  in  J  E ;  but  wc  cannot  require 
of  the  editor  of  Ihc  Pentateuch  that  he  should  make  a  man  die  twice, 
once  according  to  Q.  and  once  according  to  J  £>  And  it  must  fu:thcr 
be  said  that  l>cut.  x.  6,  7  is  an  interpolation ;  for  the  following  verses 
X.  8  seq.,  in  which  not  only  Aaron  and  Klea^ar,  but  all  the  Levites  are 
in  possession  of  the  priesthood,  are  the  coniinuation  of  x.  5,  and  rest 
on  Exod.  xxiii.     Here  we  are  still  in  Horeb,  not  in  Mosera. 

The  historical  thread  which  runs  through  Deut.  v.  ix.  x.  may  be 
traced  further  in  chaps.  i.-iv.    After  their  departure  from  Horeb  the 

J<Iiovah  aaj  Jehovah  liimtcir,  lioi  no  mftining.  Bjr  malclng  an  iniQ^  Ihe  liraelilN 
iJittwcd  that  ilicy  Guuld  not  do  vrilhaut  a  scniibU  repmcniatioa  oC  tbc  Detij,  uiil 
Jcliovali  ihercforc  )[«vc  tbcin  ilic  aik  iiislcad  oi  tlie  calfi 
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Israelites  come  straight  »o  Kadesh  Bainei,  ind  from  this  point,  bei^ 
commanded  to  invade  the  hill-land  of  Judxa,  theyflnt  send  twelve >pks 
to  reconnoitre  the  countr;-,  guided  thereto  by  their  own  [irtidence,  but 
alao  with  the  approval  ai  Moses.  Caleb  is  one  of  the  spies,  but  not 
Joshua.  After  penetrating  as  fui  as  the  bnsok  Eshcol  they  return ;  aod 
though  tbcy  praise  the  goodni^ss  of  the  land,  yet  the  people  arc  so  dis- 
couraged by  their  report,  that  they  murmur  and  do  not  venture  to 
advance.  Jehovah  is  angry  at  this,  and  orders  them  to  turn  back  to  tlrt 
wilderness,  where  they  are  to  wander  up  and  down  till  the  old  gencn-' 
lion  is  extinct  and  a  new  one  ^own  up.  Seized  with  shat»e  Iht]' 
advance  after  all,  but  are  beaten  and  driven  back.  Now  they  retiut 
to  the  wilderness,  where  for  many  years  they  march  up  and  down  in  the 
neighbomhood  of  Mount  Scir,  till  at  length,  38  years  after  the  depar- 
ture from  Kadcsh,  they  arc  commanded  to  advance  towards  the  north, 
but  to  epaic  the  brother-peoples  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  They  con- 
(|ucr  the  territory  of  the  Amorttc  kings,  Sihon  of  Hcshbon  and  Og  of 
Kashan.  Moses  assigns  it  to  the  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manass«h,  on  condition  that  their  army  »  to  ytcM  asaxi- 
ance  in  ihe  remaining  war.  The  continuous  report  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  nomination  of  Joshua  as  future  testier  of  the  people. 

This  same  narrative,  with  the  addition  of  some  scattered  particobn 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,'-  will  serve  perfectly  well  as  a  thread  to 
understand  JE.  What,  on  the  contrary,  in  peculiar  to  the  Pricsdy 
Code  is  passed  over  in  dcepsilcnce,  and  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  DcuietonoBi)r 
takes  us  at  once  to  Num.  x.  While  not  a  few  of  the  narralires  wliM 
Deuteronomy  repeals  or  alludes  to,  occur  only  in  JE  and  not  in  Q  the 
converse  does  not  occur  at  all  And  in  those  narratives  which  sic 
found  both  in  JK  and  in  C^,  Deuit;ronomy  follows,  in  every  rase  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  divergence,  the  version  of  JE,  The  spies  arc 
sent  out  from  Kadcsh,  not  from  the  wiidemciis  of  Paran  ;  they  only 
reach  Hebron,  not  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath;  Caleb  is  one  of  them, 
and  not  Joshua.  'I'he  rebels  of  Num.  xvi.  are  the  Rcubenitcs  Dathtn 
and  Abirara,  not  Korah  and  the  Levites.     After  the  sculcmcnt  in  the 

'  Appointmcni  ot  judgrt  and  w&TEleni(D*nD1lf  ^pcaec-olliciilt,  wlie>,  Bcmfdiif 
to  u.  9,  *n  in  wii  iv|>Iitccil  \tf  tlie  c»piatn>),  i.  9-18^  TAbenb,  Ma^ub,  KJtwcptk 
Tuvali  (ix.  22),T>iitliansnil  Abirimdi.  £),  B«Ijam  (Kxiii.  5),  Baat-penr  (iv.  3).  Oat; 
Ihcjehovul  namtiveorNum-  xn.  •nmi  to  be  nuirlicre  referTcd  10.  In  DniL  L  9-t% 
the  leme  b  illll  tx  llor«t>,  but  Ihli  pouagc  ahowi  acquiincioce  «riih  Nd»,  li,  aad 
MM  Iwlll  V<r»ioat  lOT  a  otw  »n<l  Mmowlut  different  enc. 
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land  cast  of  Jordan  the  people  have  to  do  n-ith  Moab  and  Ammon,  rot 
with  Midian :  Balaam  is  connected  with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter, 
The  same  of  Baal-peor:  Dcut,  iv,  5  agrees  with  JE  (Num.  xxv.  1-5),  not 
with  Q  (Num.  jtxr.  6  seq.)t  Thtnys  being  bo,  we  cannot,  with  Noldeke, 
see  in  the  number  of  the  spies  (Dent  i.  23)  on  unmistakable  sign  of  the 
inSuence  of  Q  (Num.  xiii.  j).  Had  the  author  read  the  narrative  a«  it 
is  now  before  us  in  Num.  xiiL  xiv.,it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
how,  as  we  hate  seen,  the  Jchovist  version  alone  made  any  impression 
on  him.  He  must,  accordingly,  have  known  Q  as  a  separate  work,  but 
it  b  a  bold  step  to  argue  from  such  a  small  particular  lo  the  use  of  a 
■ource  which  everywhere  else  is  entirely  without  influence  and  unknown, 
especialiy  as  the  pnorily  of  this  source  is  by  no  racaru  esUl>lished  on 
independent  grounds,  but  i«  to  be  proved  by  this  alleged  ute  of  it. 
If  there  were  a  palpable  difference  between  JEand  Q  in  this  point,  if 
wc  could  say  thai  in  Q  there  were  twelve  spies  sent  out.  and  in  J  R  three, 
the  case  would  be  different;  but  in  Num.  Jtiii.  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative  of  JE  has  been  remo^'cd  and  ihat  of  Q  put  in  place  of  it,  so 
(hat  we  do  not  know  how  the  narrative  of  JE  began,  and  what  number, 
if  any,  was  given  in  it.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  the  only  reasonable 
COtUteis  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  JK  from  neuteronomy,  which  gcnc- 
nllyibllows  the  Jchovist  alone,  and  to  conclude  that  the  spies  were 
twelve  in  number  in  this  source  also. 

The  inaianee  in  which  the  proof  would  l>e  strongest  that  Deuter- 
onomy was  acquainted  with  the  narrative  of  the  I*rii-stly  Code,  is  x.  12. 
For  the  seventy  souU  which  nuke  up  the  whole  of  Israel  at  the  immi- 
gration into  Egypt,  are  not  mentioned  in  JE,  and  there  is  no  gap  that 
wc  ate  aware  of  in  the  Jchovist  tradition  at  this  point  But  tbey  are 
by  00  means  in  conflict  with  that  tradition,  and  even  should  we  not 
take  DeuU  x.  33  for  a  proof  that  the  seventy  souls  found  a  place  in  it 
also,  yet  it  must  at  least  be  acknowlcd^^ed,  that  that  passage  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  break  down  the  evidence  that  the  priestly  legislation 
has  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  for  its  starting-point^ 

*  Noldclte  frequently  argue*  fiom  luch  niiml>«r<  tu  il  ami  70,  at  If  ibvy  only 
oocui'cil  in  Q.  But  lh»<  ih  iii.ii  1I1C  case.  A»  Q  in  the  bcKUinini;  of  Crneii"  hnn 
Ifroupt  of  10,  J K  baj  groups  of  7  ;  11  and  40  occut  in  JG  u  (tcigucntly  b«  in  Q,  and 
70  not  lea  Trcqiicntly.  It  11  thcrvfore  lurpritiiti!  t«  lind  Ihr  sloiy  «f  ihe  12  kptinK* 
or  water  snd  Uic  70  |iatin-[rce*  o(  Eltm  atnibcd  to  Q  for  na  uUier  rciiwn  itiui  b«- 
cuM  of  ihe  13  and  Ihe  70.  Not  «*en  (he  ttaltmentn  <>r  the  age  of  lh«  patTiarclu— 
uccjil  10  fu  «■  tlicy  Ktvc  the  clicDiiolocicAl  tyttcm— on  %  ccttain  moik  cf  Q 1  con* 
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3.  As  a  further  objection  to  Grafs  liyi>othesis,  the  Ueuteronotnkii 
revision  of  the  Hexateuch  is  brought  into  the  field.  That  rcvtsioa 
appears  most  clearly,  it  is  said,  in  those  parts  which  follow  the  Deuter- 
onomic  Torah  and  point  back  to  iL  It  used  to  be  taken  forgranteil 
that  it.  extends  over  the  Pnestly  portions  as  well  3&  the  Jchovistk ;  but 
since  ihc  occasion  arose  to  look  into  this  point,  it  is  found  that  it  is  not 
so.  The  traces  which  Noidckc  brings  together  on  the  point  are  tnSiog. 
and  besides  this  do  not  stand  the  test.  He  says  that  the  Deuieronomistic 
account  of  the  de.iih  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  48  set].,  xitxiv.  i  seq.)  cut- 
not  be  regarded  as  anything  else  than  an  amplificaiion  of  the  aocotin: 
ot  the  main  stem  {Q),  which  is  preserved  almost  in  the  same  words. 
But  Deut.  xxxir.  1^-7  contains  nothing  ofQ,  and  xxxiL  48-52  has  not 
undciiioiie  Dcutcroiioiniitlic  revision.  He  alao  refers  to  Josh.  ix.  17: 
"Joshua  made  the  Gibeonttes  at  thai  day  hewers  of  wood  and  dravcn 
of  water  for  the  congregntion  and  for  the  altar  of  Jehovah  even  unio 
this  day,  in  the  place  which  He  should  choose."  The  second  part  of 
this  sentence,  he  says,  is  a  BeuteTonomtfitic  addition  to  the  first,  which 
belongs  to  the  Priestly  narratiire.  But  Nbldeke  himself  acknowledf|is 
that  the  Deuteronomiscically-re vised  verses  ix.  32  seq.  are  not  the 
continuation  of  the  priestly  version  15%  17-jr,  bat  of  the  Jehorijiic 
version  if*'',  16  ;  and  between  vcr.  i^and  ver.  ^^  there  is  nothing  waiitiag 
but  the  circumstance  referred  lo  in  vcr.  26.  The  phrase  hewtr  of  voii 
anJ  drait-cr  of  waUr  is  nut  enough  to  warrant  us  to  separate  vcr.  37  fioa 
32-j6  i  the  phrase  occurs  not  only  in  ver.  a  i  but  also  in  JE  vcr.  33.  The 
word«_/&r/Atf  (•ci^^«^(i/iV«  do  certainly  point  to  the  Priettly  Code,  but 
are  balanced  by  the  words  which  follow, />r  tkt  altar  pf  JehtmaA,  which 
is  according  to  the  Jehoviaic  view.  The  original  statement  is  lav 
doubtedly  that  the  Gibeunites  are  assigned  to  the  altar  or  thehtust 
of  Jehox'ah.  But  according  to  Eiekiel  xliv.  the  hierodultc  services  in 
the  temple  were  not  to  be  Liidcrtakcn  by  foreigners,  but  by  Lcvilcs; 
hence  in  the  Fric^^tly  Code  the  servants  of  the  altar  appear  as  servants 
of  the  congregation,  i'rom  this  it  results  that  rwch  is  to  be  prefened 
in  Kr.  37  to  1  myb,  the  latter  being  a  later  correction.    As  such  It 


1 


pftK  Gen.  ncxi.  18^  nxvit.  1.  nil.  36,  I.  >6;  Ueui.  cnlv.  7 ;  jMh.  tkiv.  99.  Only 
lli«  ntrnfi  of  lli«  11  tpic»  aiitl  llio  70  kiuI>  are  incon'csla.W)'  the  propeity  of  tfcc 
Fiiuily  Code^  tul  it  ia  by  no  mcina  dlfliculi  lo  tlioir  [e^iccially  in  Gen.  alvi,  t-t?) 
thai  ihcy  >tc  far  leu  original  ilian  ihe  fii^rci.  The  niiinbcrt  arc  lound  niimbeni  and 
io  bet  do  not  admit  o(  tuch  a  lecnil  of  ihe  \mn\  o(  wlucb  lliey  an  KiMle  up. 
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affords  a  proof  that  the  last  revision  of  the  Hexateuch  proceeded  from 
the  Priestly  Code,  and  not  from  Deuteronomy.  As  for  Josh,  xviii. 
3-10,  where  Noldeke  sees  in  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  land 
another  instance  of  Deuteronomistic  addition,  I  hare  already  indicated 
my  opinion,  p.  356  seq.  The  piece  i&Jehovislie,  and  if  the  view  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Priestly  Code  at  all,  that  Joshua  first  allotted  their 
territory  to  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  then,  a  good  while  after,  to  the 
other  seven  tribes,  that  source  must  have  derived  such  a  view  from  JE, 
where  alone  it  has  its  roots.^  And  lastly,  Noldeke  considers  Josh. 
xxiL  to  speak  quite  decidedly  for  his  view ;  but  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  xxiL  9-34,  to  which  the  verses  1-8  do  not  belong,  there 
is  no  sign  of  Deuteronomistic  revbion  to  be  found.' 

There  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  only  in  the  case  of  the  short 
chapter,  Josh,  xx.,  of  which  the  kernel  belongs  to  the  Priestly  Code, 
though  it  contains  all  sorts  of  additions  which  savour  strongly  of  the 
Deuteronomistic  revision.  Kayser  declares  these  awkward  accretions 
to  be  glosses  of  quite  a  late  period.  This  may  seem  to  be  pure 
tendency-criticism ;  but  it  is  reinforced  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  did  not  find  any  of  those  alleged  Deuteronomistic 
additions  where  they  now  are.' 

But  were  it  the  case  that  some  probable  traces  of  Deuteronomistic 
revision  were  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Priestly  Code,  we  must  still 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  disproportionately  greater  frequency  of 
such  traces  in  JE.  Why,  for  example,  are  there  none  of  them  in  the 
mass  of  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Hexateuch  ?  This  is  un- 
doubtedly and  everywhere  the  fact,  and  this  must  dispose  us  a  priori  to 
attach  less  weight  to  isolated  instances  to  the  contrary  :  the  more  so,  as 
Josh.  XX.  shows  that  the  later  retouchings  of  the  canonical  text  often 
imitate  the  tone  of  the  Deuteronomist 

1  fahrbb.  fiir  Deutsche  TheoL,  1876,  p.  596  seq. 

*  Joh.  Hollenbetg  in  Stud,  und  Kril.,  ^%^^  p.  462  seq. 

*  Aug.  Kayjcr,  Das  vorexiliidtt  Buck  der  Urgetchichte  Israels  {Strassbiirg,  1S74), 
|\  147,  seq.;  Joh.  Hollenberg,  der  Character  der  Alex.  Ucbtrsttzung  det  B.  Jciua 
(Prograinm  des  Gyinn,  in  Mors,  1876),  p.  15. 
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I.  I  have  said  thai  in  the  1  niyV  of  Josh,  ix,  17,  we  have  the  ad<IJ- 
tion  of  a  final  priestly  revision.  Such  a  revision  must  be  assumed  to 
have  taken  place,  if  the  Priestly  Code  is  yaungcr  than  Deuteranom]'. 
But  the  astumpUon  or  its  existence  does  not  depend  on  deduction 
merely :  Kuenen  argued  for  it  inductively,  even  before  he  became  % 
supporter  of  Grafs  hypothesis.*  This  may  be  be&i  demoii:itrjited  h; 
ejuunining  the  chapters  Lev.  zviL-xxvi.  At  present  they  are  inoot- 
poratcd  in  tlic  Priestly  Code,  having  undergiotie  a  revision  with  thas 
view,  which  in  some  places  adds  little,  in  othcn  a  good  dc;d.  Viewed, 
however,  as  they  originally  were,  they  form  a  work  of  a  peculiar 
character  by  themselves,  a  work  pervaded  by  a  somewhat  affected 
relijjioufi  hortatory  toiie,  which  hannonines  but  tittle  with  the  Priesl])' 
Code.  1'he  author  worked  largely  from  earlier  authorities,  which 
explains,  for  eximple,  how  chap,  xviii.  and  chaji.  xx.  both  find  a  place 
in  his  production.  Lev.  x\'ii.-xxvl  is  incomparably  instructive  bribe 
knowledge  it  affords  of  literary  relationships:  it  is  a  perfect  compendium 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  Feiilalcuch." 

As  with  Deuteronomy,  vi  with  this  legislation  ;  it  is  clear  thai  it  goes 
back  to  the  Jehovistic  legislation  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.>xxiil)  as  its  source. 
It  also  bears  to  have  been  given  on  Mount  Sinai  (xxv.  i,  xxvi.  46).  It 
is  addressed  to  the  people,  and  is  popular  in  its  contents,  which  tie 
chiefly  of  a  civic  and  moral  character.  It  is  meant  only  for  the  pro- 
mised land  and  for  settled  life,  not  for  the  wilderness  as  wcIL  The 
festivals  arc  three  in  number,  and  have  not  ijuite  parted  with  their 


>  llitteriifh-Kriiiseh  OnJinetk  I.  (Lcydcii,  iS6j),  [v  1G5;  the  leviRr  af  tlw 
FcntKttvch  must  t>esou);!(l  in  tlic  »ains  circle*  in  which  (lie  Bunk  of  Origiiu  (Q)  ina* 
and  vriu  ciiicluiiil!}'  cxtcndcJ  miJ  mudLficJ,  i.i.,  amune  the  piioti  «(  JcraMlcm,  (^ 
194 :  it  '\%  gcncnlly  ihouehl  [hnl  the  DciKctnnoiniit  it  tlic  icviier  of  (he  wbole  Ikck 
of  Juhu*,  but  liii  hand  i«  not  tn  Ik  itaced  everywhere, — nui,  (or  rx&iDple,  in  tbc 
priestly  Mciion*  ;  the  Iftat  rcviter  It  to  be  (lliiiii)-ui>heil  from  th«  Ueuteionainitl.  It 
cectAin  nnrniiiTC«  of  Number*  »nd  Jo'lius,  Kiiaocn  <lelCGle<l  very  caniiJcralile  a^'^ 
tioni  by  the  Imi  rcvi*er,  uid  ihe  rcHilit  of  liU  invciiigfttion  linvc  now  been  paliliibdl 
111  the  fitit  part  of  the  sccund  edhiott  uf  lit«  gicai  lugogic  work  <Leyden.  1885). 

■  CompAie  Jakitib.  Jar  VfMiiht  TA»I.,   it^J.  J>.  499^44,  specially  ca  the 
ctimin»tiui>  uf  tlie  ndilition*  of  the  reviui.     In  the  pieKot  diiCB»>ian  1  abtli  not  tain 
ihcM  Into  necouni.     In  chai>.  xxtii.,  fat  example,  I  only  taltc  account  of  ven-  9-1 
39-44,  in  chap.  rxiv.  only  uf  ten.  tj-lt. 
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character  as  feasts  of  harvest  Among  the  sacrifices  the  sin-offering 
and  the  trespass -oRering  are  wanting.  The  legislation  does  deal  with 
the  culms  to  a  disi^oportionate  extent,  but  the  directions  about  it  do 
not  go  into  technical  details,  and  are  always  addressed  to  the  people. 
Even  in  those  directions  which  concern  the  priests  the  people  are 
addressed,  and  tlie  priests  arc  spoken  of  in  the  third  penon.  Nor  are 
palpable  points  of  contact  wanting.  Lev.  xix.  1-8,  9~i3,  may  be 
regarded  as  counterparts  of  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  decalogue. 
The  precept,  "  Thou  shaU  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor 
honour  the  person  of  the  mighty,"  xix.  15,  is  a  development  of  that  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  3,  and  a  number  of  other  precepts  in  Lev.  xix.  could  stand 
with  equal  apiiropriatcness  in  Exod,  xxil  17  stq.  The  directions  in 
].ev.  xxii.  27-19  arc  similar  to  those  of  ICxod.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  iS,  19. 
In  the  same  way  those  of  Lev.  xxiv.  15-23  arc  based  both  in  contents 
and  form  on  Exod.  xxi.  12.'  In  xxiv.  21  we  notice  a  polemical  refer' 
cnce  to  Exod.  xxi.  20  scq..  j6  seq.  In  xxv.  1-7  the  whole  of  the 
expressions  of  Eiod.  xxiii.  to,  1 1  are  repealed.  In  xx.  24,  we  have 
the  Jchovistic  phrase,  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

Yet  Lev.  xvit.-xxvi.  only  lakes  its  starting-point  from  the  Jehovistic 
legislation,  and  modifies  it  very  considerably,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  I>euteronomy.  'I'hcrc  is  a  demonstrable  affinity  with  Deuteronomy 
both  in  the  ideas  and  in  the  expressions.  Common  to  both  is  the  care 
for  the  poor  and  the  undefended :  to  both  humanity  is  a  main  object 
of  legislation.  "If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall 
not  vex  him ;  he  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou 
shalt  lore  liim  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(xix.  34). 

Lev.  xvil  scq.  attaches  great  importance  10  unity  of  worship.  It  is 
still  a  demand,  not  a  presuppoiiition  {xviL  S  seq.,  xix.  jo,  xxvl  3) ;  the 
motive  of  it  is  to  guard  againiit  heatlien  inflLiences  and  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  monotheism  without  images.*  This  is  quite  recog- 
nisable, and  forms  an  imponant  point  of  contact  with  Deuteronomy.  The 
$ame  contact  may  be  observed  in  the  prohibition  of  certain  obsen^anccs 

'  Compue  uiv.  1$  tcq.  with  Kxod.  xxil  27  (xki.  17] ;  ui*.  18  with  Exod.  xxi, 
18  »eq. :  xKiT.  19,  zo  «iib  Zxod.  xii.  JJ.  M ;  xnir.  xi  with  Exod.  ui.  28  Mq. 

'  svii.  7(cf.  aCtitoo.  xL  15),  ivili.  II,  xix.  4,  19,  aG,  29,  31,  xx.  3  tcii.  6,  xxvl  1, 
je.  With  ngud  (o  ihe  dale  wc  have  10  note  lim  sicni  piolilUllioii  of  the  terriee  oS 
Molodi.     On  !.««.  avil  mw  above,  j>.  376. 
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of  mourning  (xix.  27  seq.),  the  calculation  of  Pentecost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  barley  harvest  (xxiii.  15),  the  seven  days'  duration  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  the  cheerful  sacriScial  feasts  which  are  t» 
accompany  its  obseivance-  Add  to  this  a  similarity  by  no  means  slight 
in  the  colour  of  the  language,  t.g.,  in  xviij.  1-5.  34-30,  xix.  33-37,  tx.  ai 
seq.,  xxv.  35  seq.  Sonic  of  the  phrases  may  be  mentioned.  "When 
ye  are  come  into  ihc  land  that  I  shall  give  you."  "  Yc  shall  rejoice 
befoie  Jehovah."  "  I  am  Jchovdi  that  brought  you  up  out  of  dx 
land  of  Egypt"  "Yc  shall  keep  my  commandments  and  sUIutes  aixi 
laws,  to  do  them." 

But  the  legislation  we  have  here  is  further  advanced  than  DeBt<r- 
onomy.  In  the  festivals  the  joint  sacrifice  of  the  congregation  is  abeidr 
prominent  (ixiii.  9-22)-  The  priests  are  not  the  I-evites,  but  the  soni 
and  brothers  of  Aaron,  their  income  has  grown  materially,  their  sepanit 
holiness  hxs  reached  a  higher  poim.  Stricter  demands  are  also  xaa&t 
on  the  laity  for  personal  holiness,  especially  as  regards  continence  froo 
the  sins  of  the  flesh,  and  the  marriage  of  relatives  (Lev.  xvui.  xs.). 
Maniagc  with  an  uncle's  wife  is  forbidden  (xviii.  1 4,  jcx,  so),  Bhcreas  ia 
Deuteronomy  it  is  still  legal  The  work  dates  from  a  time  when  exile 
was  a  familiar  idea :  xviii.  36  seq. :  "Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of  those  abominations  ;  for  tbe 
men  that  were  in  the  land  before  you  did  lliese  things,  and  the  laod 
vomited  them  out  Take  care  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  as  it 
spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you."  Similarly  xx.  33  seq. :  and 
in  a  lcj;i&lativc  wock  such  utterances  prove  mote  than  they  wouediaa 
prophecy.  Now  asour  section  departs  from  Deuteronomy,  itapproaches 
to  Ezekicl.  This  is  its  closest  relationship,  and  that  to  which  alletttioo 
has  been  most  drawn.  It  appears  in  the  pcculiai  fusion  of  cuHusaoil 
morality,  in  the  notion  of  hfUnett,  in  a  somewhat  materialistic  sense,  u 
the  great  requirement  of  religion,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  detnand  of 
holiness  is  made  to  rest  on  the  residence  or  the  people  near  tiic 
sanctuary  and  in  the  holy  land.'  But  the  affinity  is  still  mote  striking 
in  the  language:  many  unusual  phrases,  and  even  whole  scnieDcet, 
from  ErckicI,  are  repeated  in  Lev.  xvli.  seq*  The  loih  of  the  yiii 
month  is  in  Lev.  xxv.  g  as  in  Ezekiel,  new-year's  day,  not,  as  in  tbc 


1  On  \jt*.  ni<-  a4t  35,  compare  Kueneo's  llibbftt  LeciurM. 
*  ^om^TeCtAcaiv,  PiHtaUtich  anJfotiua,  rLp.  3'lJ.   KapciiOfK  cil,  (t,  177-17V 
SiHod  on  luctiicl,  p.  »t. 
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Priestif  Code,  the  great  day  of  itoncmem.  This  led  Graf  to  regard 
Ezckiel  himself  as  ihc  author  of  this  collection  of  laws  in  l^vilictis;  and 
Colcnso  and  Kaysci  followed  him.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question ; 
notwithstanding  the  numcrouit  points  of  contact  both  tn  linguistic  and 
tnateruJ  respects,  the  iigrccmcnt  is  by  no  means  complete.  Ezekiel 
Icnovs  no  seed  of  Aaron,  and  no  wine  at  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxiii.  13) ; 
hk  festival  legislation  shows  considerable  diCTcrenccs,  and  in  spirit  is  more 
aku)  to  the  Priestly  Code.  And  if  he  vfere  the  author  he  would  have 
said  something  about  the  proper  place  in  the  ciiltus  of  the  Levites  and 
of  the  prince. 

The  corpus  in  question,  which  Klostermann  called,  not  inappro- 
I>riately,  the  Law  of  Holiness,  inclines  from  Ewkiel  towards  the  Priestly 
Code :  in  rach  pieces  as  xvii,  xxi.  xxiL  it  takes  aoroe  closeness  of 
attention  to  lee  the  differences  from  the  latter,  though  in  fact  they  are 
not  inconsiderable.  It  stands  between  the  two,  somewliat  nearer,  no 
doubt,  to  Ezekiel  How  arc  we  to  regard  this  fact?  Jehoviiit,  Deuter- 
onomy, Ezekiel,  are  a  historical  scries ;  Ezekiel,  Law  of  Holiness,  Priestly 
Code,  must  also  be  taken  as  historical  steps,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as 
to  explain  at  the  same  time  the  dependence  of  the  Law  of  Hullneas  on 
Ihc  Jehovist  and  on  Dcuicronomy.  To  assume  that  Ezekiel.  having 
the  Pentateuch  in  all  other  respects  as  we  have  it,  had  a  great  liking  for 
this  piece  of  it,  and  made  it  his  model  in  (he  fotmdation  of  his  style 
of  thought  and  otpreasion — such  an  assumption  docs  not  free  us 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  historical  order,  and  of  assigning  his 
natural  place  in  that  order  to  Kzekiel ;  we  cannot  argue  on  such  a  mere 
chance.  Now  the  question  is  not  a  comphcated  one,  whether  in  the 
I^w  of  Holiness  we  are  passing  from  the  Priestly  Code  to  Ezekiel 
or  from  Etckicl  to  the  Priestly  Code.  The  Law  of  Holiness  undcrwcni 
a  last  remton,  which  represents,  not  the  views  of  Ezekiel,  but  those 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  incorporated  in 
that  code.  This  revision  has  not  been  equally  incisirc  in  all  parts. 
Some  of  its  coTTCcuons  and  supplements  ate  very  considerable,  ^.j.,  xxtii 
1-8,  »3-38;  xxiv.  1-14,  33.  Someof  ihem  arc  quite  unimportant,  *^.| 
the  importation  oi  the  Ohel  Moed  (instead  of  the  Mikdash  or  the  Mish- 
kan),  xvii  4,  6,  9,  xix.  ai  seq. ;  the  trespass-offering,  xix.  21  seq. ;  the 
Kodesh  Kodashim,  xxi.  22.  Only  in  xxv.  8  scq.  is  the  elimination  of 
the  additions  difficult.  But  the  fact  that  the  last  edition  of  the  Iaw  of 
Holiness  proceeds  from  the  Priestly  Code,  is  universally  acknowledged. 
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Its  importarce  for  the  literary  hiatcwy  of  Israel  cannot  be  0T«-«t>- 
tnated.^ 


».  The  concluding  oration.  Lev.  xxtj.  j-46,  calls  for  special  con- 
sideration. I-3Ar!ier  scholars  silcntiy  assumed  that  this  piece  belonged  ti> 
Lev.  xvii,  i-xxvi.  3  ;  but  many  critics,  Noldeke  for  erample,  now  reguvl 
it  as  an  interpolation  In  Leviticus  of  a  |»ece  which  from  its  chancier 
should  be  elsewhere.  At  any  rate  the  oration  is  composed  with  jpeciil 
reference  to  what  precedes  it.  If  it  is  not  taken  as  a  peroration,  nch 
as  Exod.  xxiii.  30-33,  Dcut  xxviii..  Its  position  in  such  a  [nrt  of  the 
Priestly  Code  is  quite  incomprehensible  It  has,  moreover,  a  palpable 
connection  wtih  the  laws  in  avii.-xxv.  The  land,  and  agriaibttt^  tun 
here  the  same  significance  for  religion  as  in  chaps,  xix.  xxiiL  xxv. ;  the 
threat  of  vomiting  out  (xviii.  35  scq.,  xx.  ai)  is  repeated  here  nwre  cir. 
cumsiantially  ;  the  only  statute  actually  named  is  that  of  the  fallow  of 
the  seventh  year  (xxvi.  34,  xxv.  1-7).  The  piece  begins  with  the  ei- 
pression,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author  of  chapter  xviL  seq- 
"  If  yc  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  commandments,  and  doihem.' 
andthc8amephraserccurj,wilhsIightaUcraiion.  in  vers.  15  and  43,  The 
conclusion,  vcr.  46,  is,  "These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  birs 
which  Jehovah  gave,  lo  regulate  the  relation  between  tlim  and  hnel 
on  Mount  Sinai,  by  Moses."  This  i-t  obviously  the  subscrtptios  of 
a  preceding  corpus  of  statutes  and  judgments,  such  as  wc  bare  in 
xviL  i-xxvL  z.  MouDt  Sinai  is  mentioned  also  in  xxv.  i  as  the  place  of 
revelation. 

If  Lev.  xxvi.  is  incontcsiably  intended  to  form  the  conclusion  ef 
chaps,  xvii.-xxv.,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  th«l 
collection  was  also  the  author  of  the  oration.  Noldeke  tliink«^,  however, 
that  the  language  differs  too  much  from  that  of  xvii.-xxv.  Yet  ben 
obliged  to  acknowledge  several  resemblances,  and  these  not  unimport- 
ant ;  while  some  of  the  difTc-Tcnccs  which  he  adduces  (Bamoih,  Cillulinii 
Hammanim,  xxvL  30)  are  really  examples  of  similarity.  Rare  oiu! 
original  words  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapters  also.     It 
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'  U  HonI,  in  hUditcuMion  on  L«v.  Avii.-xsri.  ond  Etckkl  (Colinu,  iBSll. 
itrikincly  xlio«n  that  ihc  mechanical  siylc  of  cciiici'im  in  which  Dillmann  rrcn  ibi 
puwi  liU  iiiedecntor  Knohel,  ii  not  equal  to  tlie  pculitcm  prtxntcd  by  the  Liv  i< 
Hojuiru.     He  sort  on,  howevtr,  lo  >□  ailempl  10  uvr,  1iy  inodirjing  it,  (he  old  Stni» 
barg  view  of  Em1c«1'*  authonlilp  ;  and  at  Kil«n«n  jusll/  rcinuLi,  be  inakc*  lUf- 
wtcck  ou  LcT.  xxfL  \Tht«l  lijdiikr.  1^3.  p.  646J.     Cf.  y.  3^4  imkc. 
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be  that  in  chap.  xxrL  they  are  more  Irequent  In  proportion:  yet  tliis 
does  not  entitle  us  to  say  that  the  language  generally  is  very  original. 
On  the  contrary,  il  is  everywhere  cliaractcriscd  by  borrowed  expressions. 
So  much  of  linguistic  difTereocc  as  actually  remains  is  sufTicicnlly 
accounted  Tor  hy  the  difTercnce  of  subject :  liist  cuiiic  laws  iii  a  dry 
matter-of-fact  style,  then  prophecy  in  a  poetical  pathelic  style.  The 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  has  no  scope  in  ihe  former  case,  from  ilie 
nature  of  ibc  material^  some  of  which  had  already  assumed  iheir  form 
before  he  made  use  of  ihcra.  In  ihc  latter  case  he  can  express  himself 
freely  ;  and  it  is  fair  that  this  sHoiild  not  be  overlouVed. 

The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Niildeke  against  the  proTiability 
that  1-.CY,  Kxvi,  iKlonga  to  chaps.  xtiL-xxv.  and  is  not  merely  lacked  on 
to  tbem,  disappear  completely  on  a  closer  comparison  of  the  literary 
character  of  the  two  pieces.  Chap.  xxvi.  reminds  us  most  strongly  of 
Ezekiel's  style,  both  in  thought  and  language.  The  most  significant 
passage  is  Lev.  xxvL  39.  'I'he  threat  has  been  uttered  that  Israel  is 
to  be  destroyed  ai  a  people,  and  that  the  remnant  which  escapes  the 
destroying  sword  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  carried  into  exile,  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  past  calamity  and  present  aflliciion.  Then  the  speech 
goes  on  :  "And  they  that  are  lcf\  of  you  shall /j'wrdjf'tfv  in  their  iniquity 
in  your  enemies'  land  ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fu^thcrs  shall 
ihcy  pine  away.  Then  they  will  confess  their  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  their 
fathers."  In  Ezckicl,  this  confession  actually  occurs  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  fcllow-cxilcs  :  Ihcy  say  (xxxlii.  10),  *'  Our  transgressions  and  our 
sins  ore  heavy  upon  us,  and  vc/iMe  away  in  them,  and  cannot  live." 
In  the  same  strain  the  prophet  says  (xtiv,  13)  that  in  his  dull  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  will  he  an  emblem  of  the  people :  "ye  shall 
not  mourn  nor  weep^  but  ye  Khali  fiine  away  in  your  iniquities." 

Nor  are  the  other  traits  wanting  in  the  oration  which,  as  we  saw, 
accompanied  the  Ezektelic  colouring  of  the  preceding  chapters.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Jchovist  legislation 
(further  than  that  Exod  xxiti.  zo  seq.  formed  the  model  both  for  DcuL 
xxviii.  and  Lev.  xxvi.);  but  to  make  up  for  this  vre  fmd  very  ditlinct 
ntaiks  of  the  influence  of  the  prophets,  the  older  prophets  too,  a$  Amos 
(ver.  31).  We  can  as  little  conceive  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Fzekiel 
u  of  this  chapter  without  the  prophetic  literature  having  preceded  ic 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  it. 

As  for  the  relation  to  Deuteronomy,  the  resemblance  of  Lev.  xxvi. 
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to  Deut  xxviii.  is  very  great,  in  the  arrangemcnl  as  well  >s  in  the  ideas 

True,  there  are  not  many  verbal  coincidences,  but  the  few  which  do 
occur  arc  imjiOinant  The  expressions  of  nxvi.  i6  cx:cur  nowhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  but  in  Dcut.  xxviii.  la,  63  :  similarly  D*2intn  with  the 
meaning  it  has  in  vcr.  45  only  occurs  in  Deut.  xix.  14  and  in  theUux 
literature  (Is3.  Ui.  6).  The  metaphor  ofiheuncircumcised  heart  (rer.^i) 
only  occurs  in  one  oihcr  passage  in  the  law,  in  l>cu(eronomy  ;  the  o<btf 
iniitances  of  it  are  in  prophecy,  of  conrempotary  or  later  date  (Jer.  tv,  4, 
ix.  34,  35,  Ezek.  x)iv.  7,  9).  There  are  several  mare  reminiscences  of 
Jeremiah,  most  of  them,  however,  not  very  distinct  Wc  may  rcmaHt 
on  the  relation  between  Jcr.  xvi.  18  in  one  respect  to  ver.  30,  and  in 
another  to  vcr.  iS  of  our  chapter.  Here  the  sin  is  ptinislied  seveofolii 
in  Jeremiah  double.  The  same  is  said  in  Isa.  aL  2,  Ix.  7 ;  and  our 
chaptur  ltu.3  aisu  in  common  with  Uii$  prophet  the  reoiaikable  ust  cf 
njCI  (with  ^n  or  trespass  as  object).  Did  not  the  chapter  stand  a 
Leviticus,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  held  to  be  a  repruduclioti,  wiie 
small  part  of  it  of  the  older  prophecies,  the  most  of  it  of  those  di 
Jeremiah  and  ICzckicl :  Lev.  xxvi.  ^4  is  actually  quoted  in  1  Cuaa. 
xxxvi  23  as  a  word  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Lev.  xxvi.  has  points  of  contact,  finally,  with  the  Priestly  Code,  ia 

nani  ma.  nna  D'pa  rmnn.  *:m,  (never  'D3»),  in  the  cxccsuw 

Um:  of  (he  accusative  participle  and  avoidance  of  verbal  suffixes,  and  ill 
ii3  preferring  the  colourl'sss  1DJ  to  verbs  of  more  special  meaning. 

The  only  reason  for  the  attempt  to  separate  Lev.  xxvi  from  xiiL- 
■xvf.  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  origin  of  this  hoitatoiy 
and  denunciatory  oration  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  To  us,  this  or- 
cumstance  can  only  prove  that  it  belongs  to  xvii.-xxv.,  providing  a 
weighty  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we  have  already  formed  on  other 
gtoandfi  as  to  the  period  which  produced  these  laws.  "  If  ye  will  not 
fur  all  this  hearken  unto  mc,  but  walk  contrary  to  me,  then  I  will  also 
walk  contrary  to  you  in  fury ;  and  I  will  chastise  you  seven  times  kit 
your  sins.  Ye  sbsU  eat  the  tlcsh  of  your  suns  and  daughters,  and  I 
will  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cast  down  your  sun-pillars,  and  cut 
your  carcasses  upon  the  carcasses  of  your  idols,  and  my  soul  shall 
abhor  you.  And  I  will  make  your  cities  wasie^  and  bring  your  sanctu- 
aries  into  desolation,  and  I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweei 
odours.  And  I  will  bring  the  land  inio  desolation,  and  your  cnemici 
who  settle  therein  shall  be  astonished  at  it;  and  I  will  scatter  you 
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among  the  peoples,  and  wil)  draw  out  the  svord  after  you,  and  jrour 
land  shall  be  desolate  and  your  <;icies  ruins.  Then  shall  the  land  pay 
ber  sabbaths  all  the  years  of  the  desolation  when  you  are  in  your 
enemies'  land :  even  then  shall  the  land  rest  and  pay  her  sabbaths. 
As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  make  up  the  celebration  of  the 
sabbaths  which  it  did  not  celebrate  05  long  as  you  dwelt  in  it  And 
upon  them  tliat  are  left  alive  of  you  I  will  send  a  faintncss  into  their 
hearts  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall 
chase  Ihem,  and  they  shall  flee  as  fleeing  from  a  sword,  and  they  shall 
fall  when  none  porsueth.  And  they  shall  fall  one  upon  another  as  it 
were  before  a  sword  when  none  pursueth,  and  there  shall  be  no  stopping 
io  the  flight  before  your  enemies.  And  ye  shall  lose  yourselves  among 
the  peoples,  and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  And  they 
that  arc  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in  their  inirjuiry  in  your  enemies' 
lands  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathcra  shall  ihey  pine  away. 
And  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  in 
regard  to  their  unfaithfulness  which  they  committed  againitt  me,  and  that 
becatise  Ihey  have  walked  cotmaryio  me,  I  abo  walk  coniiary  to  them, 
and  bnng  them  into  the  land  ol  their  enemies.  Then  their  uncircum* 
ciscd  heart  is  humbled,  and  then  ihey  pay  their  penally,  and  I  remem- 
ber my  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  and 
also  my  co^-enani  with  Abraham,  and  I  remember  the  land.  The  land 
also^  left  by  them,  pays  its  sabbaths,  while  she  licth  without  inhabitant 
and  waste,  and  they  themselves  pay  the  penalty  of  their  iniquity 
because,  even  because,  they  despised  my  judgments,  and  their  soul 
abhorred  my  statiilcs,  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  Ihcy  I>c  in  the  land 
of  their  enemicit,  I  have  not  rejected  ihcm,  neither  have  I  abhorred  thetn 
to  destroy  Ihem  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them  :  for  I  am 
Jehovah  their  Cod.  And  1  will  for  their  salccs  remember  the  covenant 
of  their  ancestors  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt  in 
the  sight  of  the  peoples,  that  I  might  be  their  God  :  I  am  Jehovah  " 
(avL  27-45). 

These  words  undoubtedly  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
BabyloniaD  exile.  It  is  said  that  the  Assyrian  ciilc  will  explain  the 
passage  :  but  wlicre  is  there  any  similarily  between  the  oration  before  us 
and  the  old  genuine  litaiah  }  In  Eeckicl's  day  suclt  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  expressions  as  we  have  here  can  be  shown  to  hav«  prevailed ;  but  it 
would  be  diilicult  to  show  that  the  fall  «f  Samaria  gave  rise  to  such 
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depression  at  Jenisalenj :  and  T^v.  xvn.  was  not  wriuen  outside  Jen- 
aalem,  for  it  presupposes  unity  of  worship.  Thcjaot  are  addressed  hat, 
as  in  DcuU  xxix.,  xxx.,  nnd  Ihcy  had  no  such  lively  feeling  of  soUdiritj 
with  the  deported  Israelites  as  to  think  of  them  in  connection  with  »db 
threats.  I  eyen  think  it  certain  that  the  writer  lived  either  towaids  iht 
end  of  the  Babylonian  exile  or  after  it,  since  at  the  close  of  the  orttKB 
he  turns  his  eyes  to  the  lesioration.  In  such  prophets  as  Jcrenttah  aad 
Elzekiel  there  is  a  meaning  in  such  foietaiscing  of  the  joyful  fmuie,  bm 
here  it  contradicts  both  the  historical  position  and  the  object  of  tbc 
threats,  and  appears  to  be  explained  most  naturally  as  the  result  of  u 
accident,  i.t.,  of  actuality.  That  in  a  comparison  of  I^t.  sxri  vitl 
Jeremiah  and  Ezckicl,  the  fonner  cannot  claim  priority,  appears  £>■ 
tinctly  from  the  comparative  use  of  the  phrase  unHrmtnaud  kcArt. 
That  phrase  originates  in  Jeremiah  (iv.  4,  ix.  34  scq.),  but  in  Lc- 
xxvi.  it  is  used  as  a  well-knou-n  sec  term.  In  the  same  way  the  phiase 
pint  away  in  their  iniquity  is  repeated  by  Eeelcicl  as  he  heard  it  in  Ibe 
raoutH  of  the  people.  He  is  iu  originator  in  literature ;  in  Lev.  ixii 
it  is  borrowed.' 

The  criticism  of  Lev.  xvii.  seq.  leads  us  to  the  result,  that  a  collec- 
tion of  laws  which  took  form  during  the  [leriod  of  the  exile  «at 
received  into  the  Priestly  Code,  and  there  clothed  with  fresh  life. 
We  need  not  then  ticmble  at  Schradtrr^s  threatening  us  with  "cxitkil 
onalyais,"  and  Grafs  hypothesis  will  not  be  thereby  overturned.  M 

3.  Two  or  three  funher  important  traces  of  ihe  final  priestly  revision 
of  the  Hcxateuch  may  here  find  mention.  In  the  story  of  the  flood 
the  verses  vii  6-9  are  an  editorial  addition,  with  the  object  of  removing 
a  contradiction  between  JE  and  Q  ;  it  shares  the  ideas  and  speaks  the. 
language  of  the  Priestly  Code.  In  the  title  of  Deuteronomy  the 
"  It  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  >-ear.  in  the  eleventh  {"TWS) 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  Moses  spake  iinio  ihe  ciiildrea  1 
Israel  according  to  all  that  Jehovah  had  given  him  in  commaDdment 

■  llonl  Irln  to  (tii4  a  place  for  l.cv.  Kxvi,  in  tlie  lui  yean  of  King  ZedfUali 
[op.  cii.  [>.  65,  661,  but  in  itiit  he  i*  meiely  woikingont  his  IIieOTjr  iltat  the  uibot 
wu  tbe  youthful  Eukiel  j  and  ihe  theory  it  Auffici«nlly  CAnd«nntied  if  it  k«i!E  to  IU* 
canwqucncc.  Delnt«h  \Ztitukr.  fMr  KirrU,  Witsmih.  tSSo,  p.  619)  thialu  il  • 
I'iccc  of  imperiiiicnce  in  me  lo  rend  out  of  Eici.  xiidil.  what  tini  pusace  uy:!.  Oi 
Deut.  X.  16,  XXX.  6.  and  ccncTBlly  on  the  color  llicreniianiu  in  Denicroaooty,  we 
Jakrh.  far  D.  Tkiid^  1877.  p.  464. 
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unto  them"  (L  3)  U  shown  by  the  most  undoubted  signs  to  belong  to  the 
PriesUy  Code,  and  is  intended  to  incorporate  Deuteronomy  in  that 
work.  W'c  have  already  shown  that  the  Priestly  Code  in  ihc  Boole  of 
Joshua  is  simply  a  filling-up  of  the  Jchovi«ic-Dcuteronomistic  nanative. 
Thai  the  Priestly  Code  consists  of  elements  or  two  kinds,  firet  of 
an  independent  stem,  the  Book  of  the  Four  Covenants  (Q),  and  second, 
of  innumerable  additions  and  supplements  which  attach  themselves 
principfidly  to  the  Book  of  the  Four  Covenants,  but  not  to  ii  atone,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  Hcxatcuch — this  assertion  has  noi,  strange 
to  say,  m«  with  the  opposition  which  might  have  been  expected. 
Ryssel  has  eren  seen  in  tlie  twofold  natuic  of  the  Priestly  Code  a 
means  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Book  of  the  Four  Covenants 
before  the  exile:  he  sacrificea  the  additions,  and  places  the  neceisory 
interval  between  them  and  the  main  body  of  the  work.  He  thinks  the 
close  aiTuiity  betiveen  the  two  parts  is  suflkiently  eicplained  by  the 
supposition  that  they  both  issued  from  the  same  circle,  that  of  the 
priesthood  of  Jerusalem.  Were  it  the  case  that  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  as  autonomous  and  as  solely  legitimate  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
a^  in  those  of  the  foreign  domination,  that  the  priests  had  as  much  lo 
say  under  Ahax,  Hczckiah,  and  Josiah  as  after  ihc  exile,  if  it  were 
allowable  to  represent  them  according  as  it  suits  one's  views,  and  not 
according  to  the  historical  evidence,  if,  in  short,  there  were  no  Israelite 
history  at  all,  such  an  explanation  might  be  allowed  to  stand.  The 
secondary  pan  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  necessity  draws  the  primary  part 
with  it.  The  similarity  in  matter  and  in  form,  the  perfect  agreement 
in  tendenciei  and  ideas,  in  expressions  and  ways  of  putting  things,  all 
compel  us  to  think  that  the  whole,  if  not  a  literary,  is  yet  a  historical, 
unity. 

IIL 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  regard  the  Ut/ipfagt  of  the  Priestly 
Code  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  destructive  efforts  of  tendency- 
criticism.  Bu:  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  wio  of  language  is  left  as 
destitute  of  detailed  proof  by  Deliluch,  Riehm,  and  Dillmann,  as  the 
teto  of  critical  analysis  by  Schnider ;  and  we  cannot  be  called  upon  lo 
show  proof  a{;ainst  a  conicnlion  which  is  unsupported  by  evidence. 
But  I  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  communioiic  some  detached 
observations,  which  I  may  perhaps  remark  did  not  occur  to  me  in 

2  B 
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connection  with  the  inv«tig(tlioD  of  the  FcnUteuch,  but  on  a  quilt 
diflcrcnt  occasion.  In  the  passage  a  Sam.  y\.  \i  I  vas  exceedin^r 
■struck  with  JlOi''!',  and  rot  less  with  ^t^3  in  the  two  passages  Isa  sv. 
5,  Amos  iv.  13,  and  while  lullowing  out  the  distribution  of  these  tw 
words  I  came  on  the  traces  of  sintiUr  phenomena. 

The  language  of  the  pre-cxilic  historical  books  is  in  general  tnudi 
akin  to  that  of  the  Jchovistic  woik ;  that  of  the  Pticstly  Code,  od  ibc 
conlraiy.is  quite  different-  It  is  common  enough  to  interpret  this^ 
as  if  the  latter  belonged  to  an  earlier  period.  But  not  to  mention  that  to 
that  case  the  Code  must  have  been  entirely  without  influence  on  th< 
history  of  the  language,  it  agrees  ill  with  this  view,  that  oa  going  back 
to  the  oldest  documents  preserved  to  us  of  the  historical  hteratur«  of 
ihe  Hebrews  we  find  the  difference  increasing  rather  than  diniinishiDg. 
Take  Judges  v.  and  3  Sam.  i. ;  the  poetical  pieces  in  JE  may  be  coot- 
pared  with  them,  but  in  Q  there  is  nothing  like  them.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  the  narratives  which  were  inuoduced  vet)-  lue  into  the 
history,  such  as  Judges  xix.-xxt. ;  1  Sam.  vil  riil  x.  1 7  seq.  xJi.  \  1  Rings 
xiii.,  and  the  apocryphal  additians  in  1  Kin^  vi.-viiL  that  wc  rccocniK 
most  readily  some  linguistic  approximation  to  the  Pricslly  Code.  And 
as  in  the  historical  so  also  in  the  prophetical  literature.  The  speech  01 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah,  answers  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Jchovisi,  not 
to  that  of  the  priestly  author. 

Deuteronomy  and  the  Book,  of  Jeremiah  lirst  agree  with  the  Priestly 
Code  in  certain  important  cxpte&stons.  In  Kzekiel  such  expiesuons 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  the  agreement  is  by  no  nteans  with  Lct. 
xrii.-xxvi.  alone.'  In  the  subsequent  post-exilic  prophets  down  to 
Malachi  the  points  of  contact  are  limited  to  details,  but  do  not  ccaw 
to  occur ;  they  occur  also  in  the  Paalnis  and  in  Ecdesiastes.  Reiniatt- 
ccnces  of  the  Priestly  Code  are  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Chronidts 
and  some  of  the  Psalms.  For  that  Amos  iv.  ti  is  borrowed  from 
Gen.  xix.  39  is  not  a  whit  mote  clear  tlian  that  the  original  of  Amos  i.  3 
must  be  sought  in  Joel  iv.  19  [iii.  16]. 

The  Priestly  Code  maintains  its  isolated  literary  character  asi 
the  later  literature  also.    This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  use  of  1 
of  technical  terms,  portly  of  the  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  fonnulx; 


wca  irooi 
Amos  i.  3  ^ 

asagUiidS 
'a  number" 


>  E«peclBlly  noticeable  it  mO*n  3U  HttD  in  Kielciel  Md  the  Ptleuly  Code.  It 
lK«  Ultcr  Nc{«li,  «vin  whcti  it  r«rrn  to  tli«  aunal  N<ccl>i  yet  U  ucd  u  deaolbf 
j«k/i  (Num.  xuir.  j,  uy,  2-4),  t.r^  11  liu  cumplcicly  luu  its  aiiginal  meuii^ 
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and  of  its  great  porertr  of  language.  But  if  yre  neglect  what  is  due 
to  (he  stiiT  and  bud  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  he  makes  use  of  a  whole  series  of  characteristic  expressions 
which  are  not  found  before  the  exile,  but  grndualEy  emerge  and  come 
into  use  after  it.  The  fact  is  not  even  denied,  it  is  merely  put  .isid& 
To  show  what  weight  is  due  to  it  we  may  find  room  here  for  a  short 
Malement  of  the  interesting  points  for  the  bistoiy  of  language  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  L 

Gen.  i.  i,  /I'lCTMl  means  in  the  older  Hebrew,  not  t\iz  torn maicemeni 
(A  a  process  which  goes  forward  in  lime,  but  i\ic^rsi  (and  generally  the 
^ctl)  i>art  of  a  thing.  In  the  sen^e  of  a  beginning  in  time,  as  the  contrary 
to/innKt  it  is  first  found  in  a  |>as&age  of  Deuteronomy,  xi.  I3  ;  then  in 
the  titles  in  the  DooIe  of  Jeremiah,  xxvl  i,  xxvii.  i,  xxviil  1,  xlix,  34,  and 
in  I»L  xlvL  to,  and  lastly  in  the  Hagiographa,  Job  vlii.  7,  xliL  12  ;  Prov, 
Jtviu  14;  Eccles.  viL  8.  In  Gen.  x.  10  1/lj'7D0  JTttrN"!  has  a  different 
meaning  from  that  in  Jer.  xxvt.  i :  in  the  one  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  /«  the 
itgimning  was  in  ihc  early  time,  if  absolute,   n3tI7H*)2,  TOnrQ.-^   if 

relative,  /I'mn  n^n/ii* 

We  hare  already  apoicen  (p.  305)  of  the  word  1413,  a  word  remark- 
able for  its  speci&c  theological  import.  Apan  from  Amos  iv.  13  and 
Isa.  iv.  5  it  is  first  found  outside  the  Priestly  Code  in  the  DculeronotDist 
in  Exod.  xxxiv.  10,  Nura  xvL  30  {?),  Deut.  iv.  32,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiab,  xxxi.  33  :  then  in  Kzekiel  xxi.  35,  xxvjii.  13,  15  ;  Mai.  ii.  10 ; 
in  Psalms  U.  12,  txxxix.  13,  48,  ciL  19,  civ.  30,  cxh'iii.  5  ;  Eccles.  xii.  i. 
It  occurs,  however,  most  frequently,  ao  limes  in  fact,  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvl  ; 
and  curiously  enough,  never  in  Job,  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
it.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  N13  (cut  down  wood)  and  Mn3  (fat).' 

*  Tbe  vocklHAiion  n^tl^Kna  it  very  euriout :  w«  should  Apea  n^tf'K^  It  bat 
lM«n  •Ucini'tcd  to  do  jut  1  ice  la  il  t>y  ir»»lailii|; :  "la  the  bcifiiiniiii;.  when  (jod 
created  tcavcn  and  eirth— bu[  llic  canh  was  wttliouC  (Dim  B,nd  voitj.  and  liarkncu 
lay  ilf>on  the  deep,  Jind  ihc  fipirit  of  Gad  liionded  ovrr  the  wntcrr— Ihen  God  (i^ake  ; 
L«l  there  be  llglit."  But  ihit  irtmlttjon  U  desperate,  ftnd  ceruinty  noi  ihAt  failowed 
by  tbepunctu^orf,  for  llic  Jcwiih  tiaditon  (iicptuaginl,  Ai:|uiIa,Otikf|[><)  isniianiinviii 
In  itsnidaiinc :  "  In  ilic  lic^inniii;  God  crtntcil  licavsn  and  eattli."  In  .-^^a[Ilaic  on 
iIm  coniraiy,  uicb  sdvertis  lake,  u  1(  well  known,  the  form  of  the  ttatui  amtmauf. 
C(.  naT,  Pia.  liv.  10.  CSX.  6, 

■  I  do  not  ipcah  ol  the  nte  of  £loJtim  and  tl>«  applicaiion  of  ibe  names  of  God  in 
the  Tflntly  Ced«i  the  mallei  U  aul  yet  clcac  l«  mc. ,  Vciy  euriout  i*  OCH,  Let. 
xxiv.  tl. 
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Gen.  i.  a,  V131  ^'!M\  occurs  also  in  Jcr.  iv.  ajj  Isa.  xnov.  it 
in/l  alunc  is  □(>[  so  rare,  but  it  also  occurs,  Isx  xxix.  3i  excepted, onlf 
in  the  later  literature  Ucut.  xxxil  10;  i  Sam.  xiL  21  ;  Isa.  xxir.  to,il. 
17,  a^,  xlL  29,  xliv.  9,  xir.  t8  seq.,  xlix.  4,  lix.  4;  Job  vi  18^  xiL  34 
xxvi,  7 ;  Ps.  cvii.  40.  The  verb  im  (brood),  which  is  common  i« 
Aramaic,  only  recurs  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testamen:.  ud 
that  a  lat«  one,  Deut  xxjul  11.  Yet  the  possibility  must  be  conceded 
that  there  was  no  occnsion  for  its  more  frefiiiem  employment 

Gen.  i.  4,  ^n^n  and  ^133  (divide  and  divide  one*i  self),  coamKMi 
in  the  Priestly  Code,  is  first  used  by  ncuieronomy  and  ilie  Deutenh 
Domist  (Deut.  iv.  41,  x.  8,  xix.  7,  xxix.  10 ;  i  Kings  viii.  53),  then  \if 
Ei:e1ctet  (xxii.  26,  xxxix.  14,  xlii.  10)  and  the  author  oi  Isa.  xl.  so]. 
(Ivi.  3,  lix.  2).  It  is  most  used  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles,  (1  CbroB. 
xii.  8,  xxiiL  13,  xxv.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  10;  Erra  vi,  21,  viiL  24,  is.  1, 
.s.  8,  II,  16 ;  Neh.  X.  2,  29,  xiii.  3).  On  IflS  DT  Gcr.  L  5  cotnpoie 
Joscphus,  Anli^.  I.  i.  1  ;  "That  now  would  be  llic^wi'day,  but  Mo«<s 
says  ojucday  ;  I  could  give  the  reason  of  this  here,  but  as  1  have  pro- 
mised (in  the  Introduction)  to  give  such  reasons  for  everythinR  in  a 
separate  work,  I  shall  defer  the  exposition  till  then."  The  Rabbis  also,  in 
(Genesis  Rabbn,  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  expression,  which,  however,  has 
its  parallel  in  the  ann^  in**,  which  belongs  to  ihe  later  way  of  speak 
tng.  In  Syriac  the  ordinary  expression  is  K3I?3  TH ;  hence  in  tbe 
New  Testament  ju/a  aaffffaTut  for  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Gen.  i.  6,  ^pi  (firmament)  is  ibund,  outside  the  Priestly  Codc^  ool; 
in  Ezekicl  (i.  22-16,  x.  ■),  and  in  still  later  wiilcrs  ;  Psa.  xix.  a,  d.  1 
Daa  xii  3 ;  cf.  Job  xxxviii.  18.'  Gen.  i.  10  D^D'  (the  sea,  siagulai, 
see  i.  22 ;  Lev.  xi.  9,  10),  is  rare  in  older  times,  and  belongs  to  lofty 
poetical  language;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  in  Kzettiel  (ten  times), 
and  in  the  Psalms  (seven  times) ;  and  occurs  besides  in  Jobti.  3  ;  W 

'  Iidon  not  mMn,BtU  (generally  auumed,  that  which  hbealtn  ouilhin,  U  ttreb 
out.    For,  liretljr,  the  ticavcn  ii  never  c«tiiidcied  to  be  made  of  jiicet-mcUl ;  actopdlf 
ihc  mnnini;  in  quuiiun  onijr  li«IonEr>  la  ifae  Pkt,  and  ihe  subolaniire  doivHl  fion  1 
^  Il!^1.    Tbe  Kal,  wilh  which  ITp^  must  be  connected,  is  foiind  in  ica.  xlii.  ;,  thr^ 
24;  Pi.  cxuvi.  6.    It  it  (^rnUy  tmnitUtcd  i^rtjd  «ut,  bot  quite  uowarr«iiuili]y*) 
I'aratlel  wilh  it  arc  HD*  bnd  ]3l3  (comp,  E'r.  xniv.  3  wilh  cxxtii.  6);  the  Sepl*«- 
Ktni  lian«lstci  in  all  ihicc  posMcn  wilh  vrtpntr,  and  uxoidincljr  tender*  V*^  iriih 
OTtpli^lia  (liiiiiaiiicnluin)'     Tliit  rendcrin);,  which  alone  ii  luppoitctl  liy  traJili' 
and  whicli  it  very  uiisrnctnrf,  \%  con^rined  by  tha  Syriac,  wheic  Ihe  Tob 
JkcqLtnt  In  the  ufue  al/«riijy. 
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ix.  6;  Jon.  ii.  4;  Pan.  xi.  45.  Gen.  i.  11  TO,  (Icind),  it  very  peculiar 
word,  cspeci*Uy  in  th«  fonn  Jeminfftti,  is  found  outside  of  this  chapter 
and  Lev,  xiv.,  Gen,  vi,  so,  vii.  14,  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  and  Kzek.  xXm.  10. 

Gen.  i  16,  D1Q*T  (lilceness,  vers.  1,  3)  does!  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
literature.  It  first  appears  in  2  Kings  xvi,  10,  in  a  posi-Deuteronomic 
passage,  for  the  writer  is  that  of  chap.  xi.  seq.,  xxi.  seq.  llien  in 
Ezekiel  (15  times),  Isa.  xiii.  4,  xL  18;  z  Chron.  iv.  3 ;  Ps,  Ixviii.  5. 
It  is  a  borrowed  word  from  Aramaic  ;  and  the  corresponding  verb  only 
aime  into  use  in  the  period  when  Aramaic  began  to  find  its  way  in. 

Gen.  i.  27  13t  (male)  is  in  earlier  times  *1>3T;  for  this  is  the  vooU- 
izAtion  in  Exod.  xxiil  17,  xxxiv,  23;  Dcut.  xvi.  16,  xx.  13;  and  if  it  it 
right  in  these  passages,  as  wc  cannot  doubt  it  is,  it  must  be  introduced 
in  Exod.  xxxiv.  19 ;  Deut.  xr.  19  ;  t  Kings  li.  15  seq.  as  well.  In  the 
Priestly  Code  ^DT  occurs  with  great  frequency,  and  elsewhere  only  in 
the  later  literature,  Deut.  iv.  16;  Jcr.  xx.  15,  xxx.  6;  KecIc.  xvi.  17; 
Isa.  IxrL  7;  MaL  t.  14;  Judges  xxl  ii,  13;  a  Chron.  xxxi.  t6;  Ezra 
viii.  As  for  n3p3  (female),  matters  are  even  worse.  Outside  the 
Priestly  Code  it  is  only  found  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  iz)  and  the  Dcutero- 
noroisl  {iv.  i6>.  The  Jehovbt,  it  a  well  known,  always  says  tfH. 
rniWI  even  of  the  lower  animals  :  the  editor  01'  the  HeKatcuch,  on  the 
contrary,  always  follows  the  usage  of  the  Priestly  Code. 

Gen.  i.  a8  /liyoin  rPD  attracts  attention  by  the  omission  of  the 
article  with  the  substantive  and  its  being  merely  prefixed  to  the  follow- 
ing adjective ;  as  if  one  should  say  in  Greek,  a«j>  0  etyatii  instead  oE 
•  otii»«  ayeiH;.  In  the  same  way  I  ai,  *iytyn  DV,  and  ii.  3,  ^"3Wn  01'- 
In  Arabic  there  are  some  analogies  for  this,  but  on  seeking  one  in 
Hebrew  wc  have  to  come  down  to  the  period  when  it  was  usual  to  say 
r6nn  r033.  IU3D  and  rm  are  Aianiaisma.  In  nitPaa  we  find  the 
only  vciUal  suffix  in  Gen.  l  Instead  wc  have  always  the  forms  ^f\H 
0/^H  ;  this  is  so  in  the  Piicstly  Code  generally.  In  the  Jchovi-tiic 
main  work,  in  J,  these  substitutes  with  /IN  arc  only  used  somctimesand 
for  special  reasons :  it  may  be  generally  asserted  that  they  arc  more 
used  the  later  we  come  down.  Parallel  with  this  is  the  use  of  '33H  in  J 
and  *M  In  the  Priestly  Code;  the  latter  form  grows  always  more  frequent 
in  later  times. 

These  remarks  carry  us  beyond  Gen.  i. ;  for  the  Priestly  Code  gener- 
ally E  am  now  able  to  refer  to  i\  Giescbrecht'a  essay  on  the  criticism 
of  the  Hcxaleuch.     Kuch  words  as  ia">p.  O^Uf.  riDV^.  '/ItPV,  arc  each, 
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by  itself,  strong  arguments  for  assuming  a  late  date  for  the  prod 
of  the  Priestly  Code.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  everyday 
should  never  have  come  Into  use  in  the  other  liieracure  before  the  exiles 
if  ihcy  were  in  existence.  They  cannot  be  counted  technical  icrms : 
13lp  used  in  Mcbrew  for  saciiftce  and  ofTciing  is  simply  as  if  an  English 
writer  should  say  ptiirre  instead  of  worship.  In  such  comparisons  of  the 
vocabulary  wc  have,  however,  to  consider  first  the  working  up  and  revisioa 
which  has  been  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
secondly  the  caprice  of  the  writers  in  apparent  trifles,  such  as  "^saM  and 
^3M,  especially  outside  the  Pentateuch.  These  two  agencies  have  so 
dislocated  ihe  original  facts  in  this  matter,  that  in  geneisl  «c  can  only 
deal  In  proportions,  and  must  be  content  whh  showing  that  a  word 
occurs  say  3  times  in  the  other  literature  and  27  times  in  an  equal 
extent  of  the  later.' 

3.  The  study  of  the  history  of  language  is  still  at  a  very  ekmenuuy 
suge  in  Hebrew.  In  that  which  pertains  to  the  lexicographer  it  woold 
do  wtU  to  include  in  its  scope  the  proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
when  it  would  probably  appenr  that  not  only  Parnach  (Sum.  xxxiv.  J5) 
but  also  composite  names  !.uch  as  Pcda-iur,  Peda«],  Nathana-el,  Pan- 
el,  Kliasaph,  point  less  to  the  Mo^^aic  than  to  the  Persian  period,  and  have 
their  analogies  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  other  band,  the  preposiiioQS 
and  particles  would  have  to  be  examined  :  the  use  of  the  prepositions 
Beth  and  Lamed  in  the  Pricslly  Code  is  very  peculiar.  That  would  lead 
further,  to  syntax  ;  or  better  still,  to  rhetoric  and  style — a  difficult  and 
little  cultivated  field  of  study,  but  one  of  great  importance  and  lending 
itself  readily  to  comparative  treatment.  This  treatment  yields  the  most 
far-reaching  results  in  the  case  of  those  parallels  which  have  an  undoubted 
and  direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  dependence  of  the  Priestly  Code 
on  the  Jchovist  cannot  he  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  by  com- 
)>aring  its  V/l*n3  p'TS,  Gen.  vi.  9,  with  the  ntn  ina  p*T3t,  of  Gen. 
vii.  I  (JK.).  Tlic  plural  nilT  is  quitt-  on  a  line  with  the  D'iT3.  and  the 
yiNtl  VSiS  ofihe  Rabbis,  and  the  ««>|>uir»  of  GaL  ill.  15;  it  does  noi 


*  Too  much  imporlatice  m««  not  he  atUchMl  to  Aramsinni;  cvmi  whm  they 
•dmit  of  d«ar  (lemon «tral ion  the^  prove  Utile  while  iifcurrii^  mcfrly  in  tingle  in- 
ttancn-     W«  nrljr  find  rcmnrliabic  fhenoincna,  tucli  u'nS  for  *^t3  (hence  TI3— ^| 
vovci»),*K)3  Tui^XJ  (Aiudii.  ii.liy  fur  D^t3>?),cuiii|).  Atabic /■tAi  Tar  ibuo,  Sur.  }^^| 
1.  tludh,  84,  I.     Aiul  yet  *iicb  xn  Araniaitiia  as  VJKVr  lU  lu  Mum.  xt.  27,  ur  cwoi 
]3*i^  U  very  remukable. 
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denote  the  successive  generations,  but  contemporaries,  the  contem- 
poraneous individuals  of  one  and  the  same  generation. 

From  words  ve  are  brought  back  to  things  again  by  noting  that  the 
age  of  the  word  depends  in  many  cases  on  the  introduction  of  the  thing. 
The  name  *V>2  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  for  example,  presupposes  the 
cultivation  of  the  malobathron  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Priestly 
Code  enumerates  colours,  stuffs,  goldsmiths'  work  and  jewels,  which 
nowhere  occur  in  the  older  literature :  along  with  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  it 
is  the  principal  quarry  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  history  of  art ;  and 
this  is  the  less  likely  to  be  due  to  chance,  as  the  geographical  horizon 
of  the  two  works  is  also  the  same.  There  is  also  some  contact  in  this 
respect,  though  to  a  less  degree,  between  the  Priestly  Code  and  Isa.  xL- 
Ixvi.,  and  this  must  doubtless  receive  a  historical  explanation  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Babylonian  age.* 

*  On  Canticles  cf.  Schiirer'g  Thtol.  Lit.  Z.,  1879,  p.  31.  It  also,  by  the  namei 
of  plants  and  similar  details  meniioned  in  it,  is  an  important  source  for  the  historj  of 
external  civilisation.  In  Isa.  liv.  1 1,  lead  with  the  Sept.  1[D3  instead  of  the  meaning- 
leu  IpD,  and  -]'31tt  instead  of  T^^K. 
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TUB  ORAL  AND  THE  WRITTEN  TORAH. 


What  importance  the  written  letter,  the  book  of  the  law,  possessed  for 
the  Jews,  we  nil  know  from  the  New  TesumenL  Of  ancient  luael. 
again,  it  is  said  in  [he  introductory  poem  of  Goethe's  Wtst-Otttluktt 
DivaH,  that  the  word  was  so  important  there,  because  it  was  a  spoken 
word.  The  contrast  which  Goethe  c^-identlypetccived  is  really chanc- 
tcristic,  and  dcscn-e$  some  further  attention. 

I. 

I.  Even  if  it  be  the  case  tliat  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priestly 
jKiXt  only  reduced  to  writing  at  a  late  period,  still  there  remaios 
Jehovistic  Ici^islalion  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.  xxxiv.)  which  might  be  regarded 
a»  the  document  which  formed  the  slimng-poiiit  of  the  religious  history 
of  Israel.  And  this  position  is  in  fact  generally  claimed  for  it;  yet  not 
for  the  whole  of  it,  since  it  is  commonly  recognised  that  the  Siiuitic 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Kxod.  xx.  aa-xxiii.  t(>)  wasgiven  toa  i)cople  who 
were  settled  and  thoroughly  accustomed  to  agriculture,  and  wlio,  mote- 
orer,  had  passed  somewhat  beyond  the  earliest  stage  in  the  use  of 
money.'  The  Decalogue  alone  is  commonly  maintained  to  be  in  the 
strictest  sense  Mosaic.  This  is  principally  on  account  of  the  tiaie- 
tnent  that  it  was  written  down  on  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  sacred  irk. 
Yet  of  Deuteronomy  also  we  read,  both  that  it  was  written  on  twelve 
stones  and  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  sacred  ark  (Dcut.  xxxi.  56). 
We  cannot  therefore  place  implicit  reliance  on  such  statements.  WlMt 
is  atte<iied  in  this  way  of  the  Deralogue  seems  to  find  confirmation  in 
t  Kings  viii.  9.  But  the  authority  of  this  sMtement  is  grratljr  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  a  passage  which  has  undergone  the  Deuier* 

'.  Ciod.  ui.  3S :  cmnp,  mI.  33  with  Juilgci  tx.  4. 
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ODomisttc  remion,  and  has  been,  in  addition  to  this,  subjected  to  inter' 
polation.  The  more  weiijht  must  wt:  therefore  allow  to  the  circumstance, 
which  makes  for  a  different  canclusion,  that  the  name  "The  Ark  nf  the 
Covenant"  (^6,  the  box  or  the  taw)'  is  peculiar  to  the  later  writers,  and, 
when  it  occurs  in  older  narratives,  is  proved  by  its  spor,idic  a])|iea.rance, 
as  well  as  bf  a  comparison  of  tiic  Scptuagint  with  the  Massoretic  text, 
to  be  a  correction.  In  uarly  times  theatk  was  not  a  mere  casket  for  the 
law ;  the  "  the  arlc  of  Jehovah  "  was  of  itself  imporUint,  as  we  see  clearly 
enough  from  i  Sam.  iv.-vL  like  the  twelve  ina^^ebas  which  sur- 
rounded the  altir  on  the  holy  hill  of  Shechcm,  and  which  only  later 
ajsumcd  (he  character  of  monuments  of  the  law,  ho  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant no  doubt  aroje  by  a  change  of  meaning  out  of  the  old  idoL  If 
there  wcie  atones  in  it  at  all,  they  probably  served  some  other  pur()ose 
than  that  of  writiiiij  materials,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
hidden  as  a  mystery  in  the  darkness  of  the  satictuar>-;  they  roust 
have  been  exposed  to  public  view.  Add  to  this  that  the  tradition  Is 
not  agreed  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  ten  words  said  to  have  been  inserted  on 
the  two  tables;  two  decalogues  being  preserved  to  us,  Exod.  xx.  and 
Exod.  xxxiv.,  which  are  quite  difTerenl  from  each  other.  It  resuhs 
from  this  that  there  wa«  no  real  or  certain  knowledge  as  to  what  stood 
on  the  tables,  and  further  that  if  there  were  such  stones  in  the  ark — and 
probably  there  were — there  was  nothing  written  on  them.  This  Is  not 
the  place  to  decide  which  of  the  two  versions  is  prior  to  the  other ;  the 
negative  result  we  have  obtained  is  sutlicicnt  for  our  present  purpose. 

3.  Andent  Israel  was  certainly  not  without  God-givcn  bases  for  the 
ordering  of  human  life  ;  only  they  were  not  fixed  in  writing.  Usage 
and  tradition  were  looked  on  to  a  large  extent  as  the  institution  of  the 
Deity.  Thui,  for  example,  the  ways  and  rules  of  agriculture.  Jehovah 
had  insiTUCted  the  husbandman  and  taught  him  the  right  way.  He  it 
was  whose  authority  gave  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  custom  their  binding 
power.  "It  i*  never  so  done  in  Israel,"  "that  is  folly  in  Israel.''  and 
similar  expressions  of  insulted  public  conscience  are  of  frequent  occur- 

*  Comp.  I  Kiqip  viit  ai, "  the  wk  wherein  t>  (he  covenant  of  jelionh,"  and  Tiii.  9, 
*■  xiitw  wu  anihmg  in  the  >tk  uve  Ib«  two  lablei  oi  tfunc,  which  Mmn  [nic  there  at 
Horab,  tlic  Ubl«t  ui  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  lud  nude  wiiK  the  cliilJien  ofUri.tV 
Tbc  DeuteioooiBUlic  exptcMion  "  labi»  u(  (be  covenant "  atteniatc*  in  the  l>[ic»tly 
Code  Willi  tlut  o(  "  ublci  oficitiniany ; "  i.e.,  likewise  of  ihc  law.  Fur  nnvn,  "  tke 
mtinoD)'."  a  KinpxL  II,  md  nTOrvri,  "(he  bnwlct*,"  accoTdin|[  (o  J  Sam.  i.  to 
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rence,  and  show  the  power  of  custom  :  the  fear  of  God  sets  as  a  motive 
for  retpeeting  it  "Surely  there  is  no  fear  of  God  in  this  place,  and 
they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake,"  so  Abraham  says  to  himself  in 
Gerar.  "  How  shall  I  do  such  great  wrong  and  sin  against  God?"  says 
Joseph  to  the  woman  in  Egj-pt.  "The  people  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
sinned  grievously  agunst  Jehovah."  we  read  in  Gert  xiii.  tj.  Stmiladf 
Ueut.  XXV.  i8:  "The  AmalekilM  attacked  Israel  on  the  maich.ani 
killed  the  stragglers,  all  that  were  feeble  and  fell  behind,  and  feared  not 
God."  We  ace  that  the  lequiiemenCs  of  the  Deity  arc  known  and  of 
force,  not  to  the  Israelites  only,  but  to  all  the  world ;  and  accoidingly  ^ 
they  arc  not  to  be  identified  with  any  positive  commands.  Tbe  pcurhH 
archB  observed  them  long  before  Moses.  "  I  know  Abraham,"  Jeho\*ah  " 
says,  xviii.  1 9,  "  that  he  will  command  his  children  to  keep  the  way  of 
Jehovah,  to  do  justice  and  judgment" 

Much  greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  special  Torah  of  Jehovah, 
which  not  only  sets  up  laws  of  action  of  univcnal  validity,  but  shows 
man  the  way  in  special  cases  of  difficulty,  where  he  b  at  a  loss.  This 
Torah  is  one  of  tlic  special  gifts  will)  which  Israel  is  endowed  (Dcm. 
xxxiil  4) ;  and  it  is  intrusted  to  the  priests,  whose  influence,  during  the 
period  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  rested  much 
more  on  this  |>ossest>ion  than  on  the  privilege  of  sacri5ce.  The  vetb 
from  which  Torah  is  derived  signilies  in  its  earliest  usage  to  give  direc- 
tion, decision.  11ie  paniciple  dignities  giver  0/  erecies  in  the  i«o 
examples  ^Aru/A  monh  and  alltm  morth.  The  tatter  expression  is  ei- 
plained  by  another  which  alternates  with  it,  "oak  of  the  soothsayers." 
Now  we  know  that  the  priests  in  the  days  of  Saul  and  David  gave  divine 
oracles  by  the  ephod  and  the  lots  connected  with  tt,  which  answcrcil' 
one  way  or  the  other  to  a  question  put  in  an  alternative  form.  Thcic 
Torah  grew  no  doubt  out  of  this  practice.'  The  Urira  and  Thuaimini 
are  regarded,  according  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  as  the  true  and  univer^l 
insignia  of  the  priesthood;  tbe  ephod  is  last  mentioned  in  the  historical 
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>  I  Sam  xiv.  »)ii.  xn.  In  raniintiaD  with  I  S«id.  sni.  3  I  hft««  c«nj<ettit«^ 
ikal  the  tcTb  oi  which  Torah  ii  ihe  abslrpct  meant  nrisieaJlx  t<>  ibrow  the  Jot-snoinb, 
Tlic  lliuiiiinitn  Iiitc  been  compiticd  in  ihe  mmX  fcliciiou*  waj  by  FrcfUg,  wnA 
I.aganlc  indepCDiknlly  of  him  (/V<yv(.  Ckaii.  \t.  xWii.^  wilh  ihc  Arabian  TanMim, 
wfiich  not  ontysifinifiMchildicci't  aroultUi  liut  anjr  nivam  of  "avvriuncaiia."  Unm  n 
pr^lMU^  CMinccitil  with  IIM,  "ta  cnrK  "  [ct  tUad  \.  11  and  Num.  t.x\n,  15)  j  tbe 
i|w9  wvrdt  «f  lite  (oiaiuU  teem  tnutuftll/  to  mppkmcnl  cadi  vtbo. 
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boolts  in  I  Kings  ii.  96,'  but  appenrs  to  have  remained  in  use  down  to 
Ihe  lime  of  Isaiah  (Hos.  iJL  4;  Isa.  xxx.  32).    The  Torah  freed  itself 
in  the  process  of  time,  following  the  general  menial  movement,  from 
such  heathenish  media  and  vehicles  (Hab.  li.  19).     But  it  continued 
to  be  an  oral  decision  and  direction.     As  a  whole  it  is  only  a  power 
and  activity  of  God,  or  of  the  priests.     Of  this  subject  there  can  be  no 
abstract ;  the  teaihiag  is  only  thought  of  as  the  action  of  the  ttachir. 
There  is  no  torah  as  a  ready-made  product,  as  a  system  existing  | 
independently  of  its  originator  and  accessible  to  every  one ;  it  becomes  , 
actual  only  in  the  various  utterances,  whicli  naturally  form  by  degrees, 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  tradition.     "  They  preserve  Thy  word,  and  keep 
Thy  law;  they  teach  Jacob  Thy  judgment  and  Israel  Thy  statutes " 
(Deut.  xxiiii.  9,  ro). 

The  Torah  of  the  priests  appears  to  have  had  primarily  a  legal 
character.  In  cases  which  there  was  no  icgular  authority  to  decide,  or 
which  were  too  difficult  for  human  decision,  the  iatlci  was  brought  ini 
the  last  instance  before  God,  r/.,  before  the  sanctuary  or  the  priests 
(Exod.  xviii.  35  seq.).  The  priests  tiius  formed  a  kind  of  supreme 
court,  which,  however,  rested  on  a  voluntary  recofrniiion  of  its  moral 
authority,  and  could  not  support  its  decisions  by  force.  *'  If  a  man  tin 
against  another,  God  shall  judge  him,"  i  Sam.  iL  35  says,  very  indefi- 
nitely. Certain  legal  transactions  of  special  solemnity  are  executed 
before  God  (Exod.  xxi.  6).  Now  in  proiwrtion  as  tlie  executive  gained 
strength  under  the  monarchy,  jtti — civil  justice— necessarily  grew  up 
into  a  separate  existence  from  the  older  sacred /rf.  The  knowledge 
of  God,  which  Hosca  (chap,  iv.)  regards  as  the  contents  of  the  torab,. 
has  as  yet  a  closer  connection  with  jurisprudence  than  with  theology;' 
but  as  its  practical  issue  is  that  God  requires  of  man  righteousness,  and 
fiiilhfulness,  and  good-will,  it  is  fundamentally  and  e^enlially  morality, 
though  morality  at  that  time  addressed  its  demands  less  to  the  con- 
scicrKC  than  to  society.  A  ritual  tradition  naturally  developed  itself 
even  before  the  exile  {2  Kings  xvii.  17,  38).  But  only  those  rites  were 
included  in  the  Torah  which  the  priests  had  to  teach  otheni,  not  those 
which  they  discharged  thcmsctres;  even  in  Leviticus  this  distinction 
may  b«  traced ;  the  instructions  characterised  as  toroth  being  chiefly 
those  as  to  animals  which  might  or  might  not  be  eaten,  as  to  clean  and 
tioclean  states,  as  to  leprosy  and  its  marks  (cf.  Oeut.  scxiv.  8). 
'  ftleek,  Eint4ihmg  i'm  dai  A.  T^  187S,  p.  642. 
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Suit  was  in  Israel,  lo  which  the  testimony  applies  which  we  haw 
cited :  and  so  it  wns  in  Judah  also.  There  wu  a.  common  prorcTb  in 
the  days  of  Jereminh  iind  Ezelciel,  "The  Tor»h  shall  not  perish  from 
the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  ancicni,  nor  the  word  from  ihe  prophet ;" 
bnt  no  doubt  the  ssying  was  not  new  in  their  time,  and  at  any  ntc  it 
will  appljr  to  the  eirlier  time  as  well  Not  because  they  sacrifice  but 
because  the>'  teach,  do  the  priests  here  appear  as  pillars  of  the  re^igiom 
order  of  things  ;  and  titeir  Torah  is  a  living  powrr.  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  ne%'er-ffliling.  Micah  reproaches  tiiem  with  judging  for  reward 
(iii.  \i\  and  this  shows  their  wisdom  to  have  been  based  on  a  tradition 
accessible  to  thetn  alone ;  this  b  also  shown  by  some  expressions  of 
Deuteronomy  (xvii.  jo  scq,,  xsiv.  8).  We  hare  the  counterpart  to  the 
proverb  above  cited  (Jer.  xviiL  i8;  Eick.  tiL  s6)  in  the  compUinC 
in  Lamentations  (li.  9) :  ''Jerusalem  is  deslroyed;  her  king  aikd  bet 
princes  are  among  the  Gentiles :  the  Toroh  is  no  more ;  the  propticti 
obtain  no  vision  from  Jehovah ;"  after  the  ruin  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priests  there  is  no  longer  any  Torah  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  aie  is 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  life  of  the  people.     In  the  post-exile  prophets 

,'  the  torah,  which  even  in  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  11)  wi>  mainly  legal  in 

its  nattirc,  acquires  a  strong  savour  of  ritual  which  one  did  not  iMxice 

before;  yet  even  here  it  is  still  an  oral  teaching  of  the  priests  (Hag. 

ilsi).  4 

The  priests  derived  their  Torah  from  Nfoses  :  they  claimed  only  to 

;  preserve  and  guard  what  Moses  had  left  (Deui.  xxxiii  4,  9  seq.).  He 
counted  as  their  ancestor  (xxxiii.  8  ;  Judg.  xviii.  30);  his  father  in-law  it 
the  priest  of  Midinn  a:  Mount  Sinai,  as  Jehovah  also  is  derived  in  a 
ceTiain  sense  from  the  older  deity  of  Sinai.  Bui  at  the  same  time 
Moses  was  reputed  to  be  the  incomparable  originator  and  practiser  of 
pTDpktry  (Num.  xii.  6  scq.;  Dcut.  xxxiv.  10;  Hos.  xii.  14),  as  hb 
brother  Aaron  also  b  not  only  a  Lcviic(Exod.  iv.  14),  but  also  a  prophet 
(iv.  1$  ;  Num.  xii.  3).  There  is  thus  a  close  relation  between  priests  and 
prophets,  i.e.,  scert ;  as  with  other  peoples  (1  Sam.  vi  3  ;  i  Kings  xriil 
19,  compare  with  2  Kings  x.  19),  so  also  with  the  Hebrews,  lo  the 
earliett  time  it  was  not  knowmg  the  technique  of  worship,  which 
vu  ktiil  very  simple  and  undeveloped,  but  being  a  man  ef  God,  sotndiBg 
00  an  intimate  footing  with  God,  that  made  a  man  3  priest,  that  ts  one 
who  keeps  up  the  communication  with  heaven  for  others;  and  the 
seer  b  better  qualified  than  others  for  the  office  (1  Kings  xviit  30  leq.). 
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liere  is  no  fixed  distinction  in  early  times  between  ihe  two  offices; 
Samuel  is  in  i  Sam  l-iii-  an  aspiiant  to  the  pricstiiood;  in  ix.  x.  he  is 
regarded  ta  a  seer. 

In  later  times  abo,  when  priests  and  prophets  drew  off  and  separated 
rrom  each  other,  they  yet  remsincd  connected,  both  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Hos.  iv.  5)  and  in  Judah.  In  the  latter  this  was  i-cry  markedly 
the  ease  (a  Kings  xxiii.  «;  Jer.  xxvi.  7  se<i.,  v.  31;  Ucui.  xviii.  1-8, 
9-3j;  Zcch,  viL  3).  W>iat  connected  them  with  each  other  wa«  the 
revelatioa  of  Jehovah  which  went  on  and  was  kept  alive  in  both  of 
them.  It  is  Jehovah  from  whom  the  torah  of  the  priest  and  ihe  word 
of  the  prophet  proceeds  :  He  is  the  true  diratar,  as  Isaiah  calls  Him 
in  the  passajjc  Jora.  20  scq.,  where,  speaking  of  the  Messianic  time,  he 
says  to  the  people,  "Then  thy  director  (THIO)  is  no  more  concealed, 
but  Uiine  eyes  sec  thy  director,  and  thine  cars  hear  the  words  of  One 
caUbg  behind  thee ;  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ;  when  yc  arc  turn- 
ing to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."  ToraM  nnd  word  are  cognate 
notions,  and  capable  of  being  interchanged  (Deut.  xxxiit.  9;  Isa-  i.  10, 
it.  J,  V.  24,  viii.  16,  20).  This  enplains  how  both  priests  and  |)rophetS 
claimed  Moses  for  their  order :  he  was  not  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  cultus. 

The  difference,  in  the  i>eriod  when  it  had  fully  developed  itself 
may  be  said  to  be  this :  the  Torah  of  the  priests  was  like  a  spring  which 
runs  always,  that  of  the  prophets  Ukc  a  spring  which  is  mtcrmitteni, 
but  when  it  docs  break  forth,  flows  with  all  the  greater  force.  The 
priests  take  precedence  of  the  prophets  when  both  arc  named  together; 
they  obviously  consolidated  themselves  earlier  and  more  strongly.  The 
order,  and  the  tradition  which  projLigates  itself  within  the  order,  are 
essential  to  them:  they  observe  and  keep  the  torah  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9). 
For  this  reason,  that  they  take  their  sund  so  entirely  on  the  Imiiition,  and 
depend  on  it,  ihcir  clnim  to  have  Moses  for  their  father,  the  beginner 
and  founder  of  their  tradition,  is  in  itself  the  better  founded  of  the  twa* 
In  the  ordinary  pailaace  of  the  Hebrews  torah  always  meant  first,  and 

I  It  ii  alio  more  fimly  roolril  In  lilitary ;  for  IF  Motet  i\A  anythftig  at  al  \,  he  cer- 
tainly founileil  the  k,iiiruinry  st  Ku'lcttt  ai>J  the  lunh  tlietc,  wliitli  l1i«  pti»ls  uf  the 
ark  carricil  on  after  him,  ihuf  cuniiniiiiig  ihc  ihrcnd  of  the  hifiory  uf  I^nel.  which 
waa  taken  up  again  in  power  by  the  monarchy.  The  prnplieis  ooly  ip|icjired  among 
tfc«  HeliTcwt  rram  tht  time  of  Snrauel  onward^  Inil  ihe  teen  weie  older  [lian  Moiei, 
■•■■I  can  scarcely  have  hut  Mch  a  clvie  conoeaioD  with  hit  tra^liion  ai  the  ptiettK  at 
ihc  Mnnuary  of  the  ark  of  Jeh«vali. 
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chiefly  the  Priestly  Torah.  The  prophets  have  notoriously  no  Ulher 
{i  Sam.  X.  13),  their  importance  rests  on  the  individuals;  it  b  charac- 
teristic that  only  names  and  sketches  of  their  lives  have  reached  us. 
They  do  indeed,  following  the  tendency  of  the  times,  draw  together  in 
corporations ;  but  in  doing  so  they  really  renounce  their  own  distinetire 
characteristics :  the  representative  men  are  alvays  single,  resting  on 
nothing  outside  themselves.  Wc  have  thus  on  the  one  side  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  class,  which  sufhces  for  the  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  and  on 
the  other  the  inspiration  of  awakened  individuals,  aiirrcd  up  by  occa- 
sions which  are  more  than  ordinary.  After  the  spirit  of  the  oldest 
men  of  God,  Moses  at  the  head  of  them,  h.id  been  in  a  fashion  lotd  to 
sleep  in  institutions,  it  sought  and  found  in  the  prophetsa  new  ojienins ; 
the  old  fire  burst  out  like  a  volcnno  through  the  strata  which  once,  too, 
rose  fluid  from  the  deep,  but  now  were  fixed  and  dead. 

The  element  in  whicli  the  prophets  live  is  the  storm  of  the  world's 
history,  which  sweeps  away  human  institutions;  in  which  the  rubbish 
of  past  generations  with  the  houses  built  on  it  begins  to  shake,  and 
that  foundation  alone  remains  firm,  which  needs  no  support  but  itselH 
When  tlic  earth  trembles  and  seems  to  be  passing  away,  Uicn  tliey 
triumph  bccauic  Jehovah  alone  is  exalted.  They  do  not  preach  on  set 
texts ;  they  speak  out  of  the  spirit  which  judges  all  things  and  itself  is 
judged  of  no  man.  Where  do  they  ever  lean  on  any  other  authority 
than  the  iruih  of  what  Ihcy  !iay ;  where  do  they  rest  on  any  other  fouitda- 
tion  than  their  own  certainty?  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  prophecy. 
of  true  rcvclaiion^  that  Jehovah,  overlooking  all  the  media  of  ordinances 
find  institutions,  communicates  Himself  to  the  inihiidtial,  the  called  one. 
in  whom  that  mysterious  and  irreducible  rapport  in  which  the  deity 
stands  with  man  clothes  itself  with  energy,  Apart  from  the  prophet,  «r 
abstrado,  there  is  no  revelation  j  it  lives  in  his  divine-human  eg^  This 
I  gives  rise  to  a  synthesis  of  apparent  contradictions :  the  subjective  in 
1  the  highest  sense,  which  is  exalted  above  all  ordiranccs,  is  the  truly 
objective,  the  diritie.  This  it  proves  itself  to  be  by  the  consent  of  thajH 
conscience  of  all,  on  which  the  prophets  count,  just  as  Jesus  does  in  thC'^^ 
Gospel  of  John,  in  spite  of  all  their  polemic  against  the  Iradidonal 
rdigion.  They  are  not  saying  anything  new :  they  arc  only  proclaiming 
old  truth./  While  acting  in  the  most  creative  way  they  feel  entirely 
passive:  the  hamo tantum  tt  audatia  which  may  with  perfect  justice  be 
applied  to  such  men  as  Wijah,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,  is  with  them  cquivalcr 
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f  to  deut  tantum  et  strvihts.  But  their  creed  is  not  to  be  found  in  iiny 
•'  book.  It  is  b«rbariam,  in  dealing  witli  such  a  phenomenon,  to  distort 
^  its  physiognomy  by  introduung  the  law. 

3.  It  is  n  vain  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  propheu  expounded 
and  applied  ihc  law,     Malachi  (circa  450  rc)  says,  it  is  trye,  iv.  4, 
"Remember  ye  the  lorab  oC  Moses  ray  servant ; "  but  wbcic  shall  we 
look  for  any  second  expression  of  ibis  nature?    Much  more  correctly 
than  rnodftti  scholars  did  these  men  judge,  who  at  the  clo^c  of  the  pre- 
exilic  history  looked  back  on  the  forces  which  had  moulded  it,  both  the 
divine  and  those  opposed  10  Cod.     In  their  eyes  the  prophets  ate  not 
the  expounders  of  Moses,  but  his  continuators  and  equals  ;  the  word  of 
(iod  in  their  mouth  is  not  less  weighty  than  in  the  mouth  of  Moses ; 
they,  as  well  as  he,  are  organs  of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  by  which  He  is  pre- 
sent in  Israel.    The  immediate  revelation  lo  the  people,  we  read  in  Deut. 
xvUL,  ceased  with  the  tea  commandments:  from  that  point  onwards 
Jehovah  uses  the  prophets  as  His  mouth :  "  \  prophet  like  unto  ihcc,"  He 
says  to  Moses,  "will  1  raise  up  to  them  from  among  their  brethren,  and 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him  ;  and  whosoever  shall  not  hearken  unto  my  words 
whirh  he  shall  iipeak  in  my  name,  I  will  rc()uirc  it  of  bim."     We  find  it 
the  same  in  Jeremiah  ;  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  always  sounding  when 
tbcte  is  need  for  it,  occupies  the  place  which,  accorciini;  to  the  prevail- 
ing view,  should  have  been  lillcii  by  the  law :  this  living  command  of 
Jehovah  is  all  be  knows  of,  and  not  any  testament  given  once  for  all. 
"Tbis  only  I  commanded  your  faibcrs  when  I  brought  them  up  out  of 
Hgj-pt :  Obey  my  voice,  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  will  comm^d 
you.     Since  the  day  that  your  fathers  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  I  have 
sent  unto  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early  and 
sending  ibcm  ;  but  ye  would  not  hear."    And  even  after  the  exile  we 
meet  in  Zechariah  1520  rc)  the  following  view  of  the  significance  of 
the  prophets ;  "Thus  spake  Jehovah  of  hosts  [to  the  fathers  before  ihe 
exile],  Speak  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy  and  compasnons  every 
man  to  his  brother,  and  oppress  not  the  widow  nor  the  fatherless,  the 
stranger  nor  the  poor :  and  let  none  of  you  imai^inc  evil  against  his 
brother  in  his  heart.     But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  shrugged  the 
shoulder,  and  stopped  their  cars,  that  they  should  nothcar.     Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  a  flint,  lest  they  should  heat  the  Torah  and  the 
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words  which  Jehovah  Bcbaoth  hat))  sent  by  His  Spirit  through  tH«  eld 
prophets ;  therefore  came  a  great  »rrath  from  Jehovah  Sehaoth,  And  as 
He  cried  ami  ihey  would  not  hear,  so  now  shall  they  ay  and  I  will  not 
hear,  and  I  will  blow  them  away  among  the  peoples.  .  .  .  Thus  suth 
Jehovah  Sebaoih  [after  the  exile  to  the  present  generation].  As  I  thought 
to  punish  you  without  pity  because  your  fathers  iirovolced  me  to  inger. 
so  again  have  1  thougiit  in  these  days  to  do  well  to  the  house  o' Jadah  ; 
fear  yc  not.  The^e  are  the  tilings  thai  y«  shall  do:  SiKak  ye 
every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour ;  execute  the  judgment  of  tnith 
and  peace  in  your  gates ;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your 
liearts  against  his  neighbour,  and  love  no  false  oath,  for  all  thcs«  u« 
things  which  I  hue,  saith  Jehovah"  (Zech.  vji.  9-11,  viii.  14-16). 
The  contenu  of  the  Torah,  on  obedience  to  which  the  theocracy  is  here 
based,  arc  very  suggestive,  as  also  its  derivation  from  the  "old"  pro- 
phets. Even  Ezra  can  say  (ix.  10,  it):  "  \Vc  have  forsaken  Thy  con>- 
mandmcnls  which  Thou  hast  commanded  by  the  servants  the  prophets, 
saying,  The  land  unto  which  yc  go  to  possess  it  is  an  unclean  land 
with  the  fillhiiiess  of  the  peo|>te  of  the  land,  which  hare  filled  it  fmm 
one  end  to  another  with  their  unclean ness."  He  it  thinking  of  Deutcr 
onomy,  Kzekiel,  and  l.evit.  xviL-xxvi. 

Of  those  who  at  the  end  relieved  on  the  meaning  of  the  develop- 
ment which  had  run  ils  course,  the  writer  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  occupies  th« 
first  place.  The  Torah,  which  he  also  calls  mtsApal,  right  (i>.,  truthf, 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  divine  and  imperishable  element  in  Israel. 
With  htm,  however,  it  is  inseparable  from  its  mouthpiece,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  xlii.  1-4,  xlix,  1-6,  L  4-9,  lii.  13-liiL  it.  The  name  would 
denote  the  prophet,  but  here  it  stands  for  the  people,  a  prophet  on  a 
large  scale.  Isracl'scalling  is  not  that  of  the  world-monarchies,  tomskc 
sensation  and  noise  in  the  streets  (xlii,  t-4),  but  the  greater  one  of 
pTOmulgniing  the  Torah  and  getting  it  received.  This  is  to  be  done 
both  in  Israel  and  among  the  heathen.  What  makes  I&rael  a  prophet 
is  not  his  own  inner  qualities,  but  his  relation  to  Jehovah,  fan  cailii^  at 
the  depository  of  divine  tmth  :  hence  it  involves  no  contradiction  that 
the  scnant  should  begin  liis  work  in  Israel  itself.'    Till  now  he  has 


1 


'  Tliu  it  a*  if  une  were  to  ttj  ihitt  there  u  much  to  be  itMt  before  *c 
Evuigtlicdti  ire  tiulf  evangelical.  Vet  Uie  dlstinciion  u  woiknl  out  in  lu.  tl. 
Mq.  If  cettkinly  ivrjr  rcmftckable,  and  t|>uks  Tor  a  lurptiiins  decree  of  |inrfMliJ 
■aihauon. 
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spent  his  str«ngtb  an\y  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  people,  which  is  always 
inclined  to  fill  away  from  Jehovah  and  from  itself:  heedless  of  reproach 
and  suffering  he  has  laboured  unwcariedljr  in  carrying  out  the  behests 
of  his  Master  and  has  declared  His  word.  All  in  vain.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  avert  the  victory  of  heathenism  in  Israel,  now  followed  by 
its  victory  over  Israel.  Now  in  the  exile  Jehovah  has  severed  His 
relation  with  His  people ;  the  individual  Hebrews  survive,  but  the 
servant,  the  peopleof  Jehovah,  is  dead.  Then  h  the  Torah  to  die  with 
him,  and  truth  itself  to  ttuccumb  to  falsehood,  to  heathenism  ?  That 
cannot  be;  trulh  must  prevail,  must  come  to  the  light  As  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  the  Splm  is  the  earnest  of  the  resurrection  of  those  who 
are  born  again,  so  to  otir  author  the  Torah  is  the  pledge  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Israel,  the  justification  of  the  scr^-int  of  Jehovah.  The  final 
triumph  of  the  cause,  which  is  God's,  will  surpass  all  expectations.  Not 
only  in  Israel  itself  will  the  Toiah,  will  the  servant  of  Jehovah  prevail 
and  bring  about  a  regeneration  of  the  people:  the  truth  will  in  the 
future  shine  forth  from  Israel  into  the  whole  world,  and  obtain  the 
victory  among  all  the  Gentiles  (xlix,  6).  Then  it  will  appear  that  the 
work  of  the  servant,  reiultless  as  it  seemed  to  be  up  to  the  exile,  has 
yet  not  been  in  vain. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  (a  demonstrate  how  uncommonly 
vivid,  I  might  say  hour  uncommonly  historical,  the  notiun  of  the  Torah 
is  as  here  set  forth,  and  how  entirely  incompatible  that  notion  is  with 
"the  Torah  of  Mosirs."  It  might  most  fitly  be  tomjjarcd  with  the 
Logos  of  the  prologue  of  John,  if  the  latter  is  understood  in  accordance 
with  John  x.  35,  an  utterance  certainly  authentic,  and  not  according  to 
Pbilo.  As  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God  made  man,  so  ihc  servant  of 
Jehovah  is  the  revelation  of  Cod  made  a  people.  The  similarity 
o(  Iheir  nature  and  their  significance  involves  the  similarity  of  their 
work  and  of  their  sufferings,  so  that  the  Messianic  inierpreiation  of 
Isa.  lii.  tj — liiL  11  is  in  fact  one  which  could  nut  fail  to  suggest 
itseli:> 


'  The  penanlf'cation  Is  carried  further  in  thit  put^e  tlian  anjrwhcTc  el)«>  and  it 
Is  pouible  that  ihf  coloun  n(  llic  sketcli  are  l>uriuw«l  fruiii  tume  acluiLl  inttance  ol 
a  pcoplict-maiiyr :  yet  th«  Kb«<I  Jahve  cannot  have  a  diflcrcDl  meininj;  h«re  from 
that  wtiich  il  hac  «T«rywher«  elsft  II  >«  to  ^*  noted  lh*t  ihe  tufferingi  a»>l  deatK  i>f 
the  wfviLnt  ate  ici  the  put,  and  bit  gloiiriuli^in  in  the  future,  a  long  panw  Ijring 
between  iticm  in  tlie  piesEnl.    A  rcFarcccilon  of  ihc  individual  cuuldaot  be  in  the  Blind 
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I.  In  the  i8th  year  of  King  Josiab  (6zi  b.c)  Deuteronomy  was 
found  and  published.  In  [he  account  of  the  discovery,  3  Kings  xiii. 
xxiii.,  it  is  always  called  simply  M^  ^w-f  c/tJie  Torah;  it  vras  accordingly 
the  first,  and  in  its  time  the  only  book  of  the  kind.  It  is  certainly  the 
case  ihat  the  prophets  had  written  down  some  of  their  speeches  before  this, 
and  the  priests  also  may  before  this  time  have  written  down  many  of 
their  precepts :  it  appears  in  fact,  as  Vatkc  surmise!;,  that  we  have  a 
monument  of  their  spirit,  e.g.,  in  the  Slruitlc  Book  of  the  Covenant 
Deuteronomy  presupposes  earlier  attempts  of  (his  kind,  and  borroirs  its 
materials  largely  from  them  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  ts  distinguished 
from  them  not  only  by  its  greater  compass  but  also  by  its  mttch  higher 
claims.  It  is  written  with  it'ic  distinct  intention  not  to  remain  a  private 
memorandum,  but  to  obtain  public  authority  os  a  b^^.  The  idea  of 
making  a  det'inite  formulated  written  Torah  the  law  of  the  land,  is  the 
important  point:'  it  was  a  first  attempt  and  succeeded  si  the  outset 
beyond  expectation.  A  reaction  set  in  afterwards,  it  is  true;  but  the 
Babylonian  exile  completed  the  triumph  of  the  law.  Kxtraordinaiy 
excitement  was  at  that  lime  followed  by  the  deepest  depression  (Amos 
viii.  1 1  scq.).  At  such  a  time  those  who  did  not  despair  of  the  future 
clung  anxiously  to  the  religious  acqubitions  of  the  past.  These  had 
been  put  in  a  book  just  in  time  in  Dcuteionomy,  with  a  view  to  ptactical 
use  in  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  book  of  the  Torah 
did  not  perish  in  the  general  ruin,  but  remained  in  existence,  and  was 
the  compass  of  those  who  were  shaping  their  coune  for  a  new  leneL 
How  thoroughly  determined  they  were  to  use  it  as  their  rule  we  see 
from  the  revision  of  the  Hcxatcuch  and  of  the  historical  books  which 
was  taken  in  hand  during  the  exile. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  law  came  to  an  end  the  old  freedom,  not 
only  in  the  sphere  of  worship,  now  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  but  tn  the 
sphere  of  the  religious  spirit  as  well.  There  was  now  in  existence  an 
authority  as  objective  as  could  be ;  and  this  was  the  death  of  prophecy. 


I 

I 


of  iHc  witlci  «f  Im-  xJ.  i«|.,  nor  do  >)>«  dHaiU  of  tlie  dctcriplion,  lii.  13  teq«  ftt  kll 
■(•tee  wiih  tutli  an  iJea.  Morcovec,  It  is  clur  that  Hv.  i-hi.  S  i^  1  kinJ  of  Kimom 
on  the  text  liL  ij-liil.  II;  and  ihcie  <)ie  prophecy  of  tbc  gloil&L'*lk>n  of  tlic  leniLnt 
bu  rt:fer«ti(«  lo  Zion.  See  Vitke,  p.  51S  m^. 
'  Duhm,  ef.  aL  pL  aai. 
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For  it  was  a  necessary  condilJon  of  prophecy  that  the  tares  should  be  at 
liberty  lo  grow  up  beside  the  wheat.  The  signs  given  in  Deuteronomy 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  prophet,  arc  no  doubt  vague  and 
unpractical :  still  ihcy  show  the  tendency  towards  control  and  the  introduc- 
tion, of  unifonnity ;  that  is  the  great  step  which  b  new.'  It  certainly  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  encroach  upon  the  spoken  Tonth  or 
the  free  word.  But  the  consequence,  favoured  by  outward  circumstances, 
was  not  to  be  avoided:  the  feeling  that  the  prophetJ  had  come  to  an 
end  did  not  arise  in  the  Maccabean  wars  only.  Jn  tlie  exile  we  hear  the 
complaint  that  the  instruction  of  the  priests  and  the  word  of  the  prophets 
are  silent  (Lam,  ii.  9) ;  ii  is  asked,  when*  he  is  who  in  former  times  put 
his  spirit  in  Israel  (Isa  Ixiil  it) ;  in  Nehemiah's  time  a  doubtful  question 
is  left  unsettled,  at  least  theoretically,  till  the  priest  with  Urim  and 
'niutnmim.  i.e.,  with  a  truMwonhy  prophecy,  shall  appear  {Nch.  vii. 
69).  We  may  call  JcremiaJi  the  last  of  the  prophets :'  those  who  came 
after  him  were  prophets  only  in  name.  Ezckicl  had  swallowed  a  book 
(iii.  1-3),  and  gave  it  out  again.  He  also,  like  Zcchariah,  calls  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  the  old  prophets,  conscious  thai  he  himself  belong?  to 
the  epigoni :  he  meditates  on  their  wonls  like  Daniel  and  comments  on 
lliem  \n  his  own  prophecy  (xxxviii.  17,  jcxxiic  8).     The  writer  of  Isa. 

'  TTit  djirnenre  betwMii  Dfiii.  xviif.  aj  and  t  Kinp  xxii.  i^aj  iijy  be  thought 
to  throw  light  un  the  twn  pokiiioni.  In  ih«  farmtT  putigt  we  i«ad  tliat  if  a  prophet 
KLyi  lomcthing  in  tli«  name  ofjchovnli  wlikh  t!vc>  not  c^me  lu  f»M,  it  n  a  word 
wlik'U  Jcliuvah  liKti  noi  ip-ukcn.  ticic,  on  the  coriiiafy,  Miu>iah  beo  Imlab,  when  the 
pro[rhei<  of  Jehovah  prami^e  thel^iiig  of  Uracl  a  happy  Ihuc  of  the  csmpaij^n  against 
IHc  SjTiUHt,  [cgirils  tlio  prcdictinn  u  cnntrary  lo  lite  Ituth,  but  as  nune  the  leu 
on  thai  a<aouDt  tntpiiccl  by  tne  tpirii  or  prophecy  ;  JchdvAh,  he  uid,  had  mode  hii 
■pint  a  Ifini;  spirit  in  the  mautli  of  all  h»  piophcla.  It  may  lie  ibaL  lltii  dilTcicnce 
ttllcGts  ifrustheintemllKlwccn  two  different  age*:  but  un  the  whole  Mioiiali'svitw 
appesrsio  be  rattiet  a  piece  of  ingenuiiy  which  might  have  been  loaned  to  in  laiettiiDM 
uwcll.  In  thctcventliocntnry  the  command,  " every  fimbotii  it  iinne,"  wa*  h*ldlo 
apply  lo  iHc  humnn  i^rtlbjrn  ai  wcl),  the  sact^Hce  of  whicli  Jehovah  wiu  thctughl  to 
require  :  lhi»  apiKftrs  frwiii  JcicmUli'*  ptotcat,  "  1  coinniandcil  them  not,  nciihet  c*me 
li  intomjr  mtml."  *ii.  Ji,iiv  5.  Wiih  refctencc  10  thu  RieVicl  laya  thai  Ijctauac the 
Itraelilei  despised  the  wholesume  com  m  and  menu  of  Jeiiuvih,  He  gare  ihcm  Um 
which  were  not  ^ood  and  »tatiii«f  by  which  they  could  not  live.  I'hat  it  1  timilar 
inceniou)  escape  from  adifRculiyi  vrithuut  deeper  meanings  Se«llieconvcnc,  Koran, 
Sura  ii.  1 74. 

*  In  hii  early  yean  Jeteniiah  had  a  share  ia  th«  inlrDduction  of  the  Iiw  :  but  id 
later  liiKK  ho  iliowthimttir little  rdiried  by  the  etTecU  It  produced  :  the  lying  pen  of 
the  Kril>««,  he  u)-*,  ha*  wiilien  for  a  lie.  People  deipiied  the  prophetic  word  tiecatiM 
rii«y  hod  the  Torah  ia  black  and  witiic  (tiiL  7-9). 
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xl.  scq.  might  witli  much  more  reason  be  called  a  prophet,  but  be  does 
nol  claim  to  be  one ;  hb  aoonymily,  which  is  evidently  intentiooal, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  thii.  He  is,  ia  fact,  more  of  a  theologian :  he  is 
principally  occupied  in  reflecting  on  the  results  of  the  foregoing  develop- 
ment, of  which  piophccy  had  been  the  IcavcD ;  these  are  fixed  posses- 
sions now  secured ;  he  is  gathering  in  the  harvest  As  for  the  prophets 
after  the  exile,  we  have  already  seen  how  Zcchariahspealcs  of  the  old  pro- 
phets as  a  series  which  is  closed,  in  which  he  and  those  like  him  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  In  the  writing  of  an  anonymous  contemporary 
which  is  appended  to  his  book  wc  find  the  following  notable  expression  ; 
"  In  thai  (hoped-for)  day,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the 
idols  out  of  the  land,  thai  they  be  no  more  remembered,  and  also  1 
will  cause  to  cease  the  prophets  and  the  unclean  ^tpiiit ;  and  if  a  man  will 
yet  prophesy,  his  parents  shall  say  unto  him,  Tliou  shalt  not  live,  for  thou 
speakest  lies  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  snd  his  parents  shall  thrust  him 
through  when  he  propheaieth  "  (xiil  a-3). 

2.  Deuteronomy  was  the  prc^atnme  of  a  rcfonn,  not  of  a  restofs- 
tion.  It  took  far  granted  the  existence  of  the  culiu»,  and  only  corrected 
it  in  certain  general  respects.  But  the  temple  was  now  destroyed  and 
the  worship  inicnuptcd,  and  the  practice  of  past  times  had  to  be  written 
duwn  if  it  vas  not  to  be  lost,  llius  it  came  about  that  in  the  exile 
the  coKducI  ef  wonkip  became  tbc  subject  of  the  Torah,  and  in  this 
process  icfornulion  was  nAlurally  aimed  at  as  well  at  rcstoTAtion,  We 
have  seen  (p,  59}  that  Eiekiel  was  the  lirst  to  take  this  step  whkh  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  indicated.  In  the  last  part  of  lus  work  hu 
made  the  firu  ntiempt  to  record  the  ritual  which  had  been  custonuuy 
'  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Other  priests  attached  thenoselTes  to 
him  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi,),  and  thus  there  grew  up  in  the  exile  from  among 
the  members  of  this  profession  a  kind  of  school  of  people  who 
I  reduced  to  writing  and  to  a  ^tem  what  they  had  formerly  practised  in 
'  the  way  of  their  calling.  After  the  temple  was  restored  this  theotelical 
seal  still  continued  to  work,  and  the  ritual  when  renewed  was  still 
further  developed  by  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of  theory 
and  practice:  the  priests  who  had  stayed  in  Babylon  took  as  great  a 
part,  from  a  distance,  in  the  sacred  services,  as  their  brothen  ai  Jeru- 
salem who  had  actually  to  conduct  them.  The  latter  indeed  lived  in 
adverse  circumstances  and  do  not  appear  to  have  conformed  with  great 
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strianeis  or  accuracy  to  the  observances  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  \ 
The  last  result  of  this  labour  of  many  years  is  the  Priestly  Code.  It 
has  indeed  been  uid  that  we  cannot  iscribe  the  creation  of  such  a  wark. 
to  an  age  which  wai  bent  on  nothing  but  rcpristi  nation.  Granted  that 
tliis  is  a  correct  description  of  it.  such  an  age  is  peculiarly  fitted  Cor  an 
artificial  sysiemati-sing  of  given  materials,  and  this  Is  what  the  originality 
of  the  Priestly  Code  in  substance  amounts  la' 

The  Priestly  Code,  worked  into  the  Pentateuch  as  the  standard 
legislative  clement  in  it,  became  ihe  definile  "  Mosaic  law."  As  luch  it 
was  published  and  introduced  in  the  year  444  ac,  a  century  after  the 
exile:  In  the  interval,  the  duration  of  which  is  frequently  under-esti- 
mated, Ueuteronomy  atone  had  been  known  and  recognised  as  the 
written  Torah,  though  as  a  fact  the  essays  of  Ezckicl  and  his  successors 
may  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  leading  circles.  The  man 
wfho  made  the  Pcntalcuch  the  constitution  of  Judaism  was  the  Baby- 
lonian priest  and  scribe,  Eira.  He  had  come  Troni  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem es  early  as  the  year  458  ac,  the  seventh  of  Artaxcrxes  Loogi- 
nianus,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  company  of  zealous  Jews,  provided 
it  is  said  with  a  mandate  from  the  Persian  king,  empowering  him  to 
reform  according  to  the  law  the  congregation  of  the  temple,  which  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  consolidate  itself  inwardly  nor  to  shut  itself  off  suffi- 
cienlly  from  those  without.  "Thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of  his 
seven  counsellors  to  hold  an  inquiry  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
fKWrding  (a  Ifu  law  of  thy  Gffd  whieh  is  in  thine  hand.  .  .  .  And  thou 
Efra,  according  to  the  wtsdam  of  thy  Gad  whitk  is  in  thine  hand,  set ' 
magistrates  and  judges  which  may  judge  all  the  people  that  arc  beyond 
the  river,  all  such  as  acknowledge  the  laws  of  thy  dod,  and  teach  ye 
them  that  know  ihcm  not.  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  thy 
God  and  the  law  of  the  king,  let  hiiu  be  proiccuicd."    So  wc  read  in 

'  Dillmuia  ariivea  at  the  c«iiclnkian  that  llie  u«nmpiion  U  the  mnit  nalumt  one 
In  the  world,  tiiA  iikU  capable  of  proor  fiom  ACD  (!)  ituit  the  pti«ihood  ot  the 
oenlral  ianciuar;  wrole  down  th«lr  loroth  even  in  «nily  limes ;  and  (hu  il  n  *t»urcl 
t«  mppoM  that  the  prioll^  md  cctcmnniil  kwi  were  tint  written  rionn,  tit  even 
made,  in  tlie  exile  and  in  Babylon,  wiierc  tlicic  was  no  wonliip.  W«  will  let  >t  be 
nbuird,  tf  it  \%  Iruc  II  u  not  pmsreu,  though  it  is  a  fact,  Ihal  lbs  kincs  vreic  suc- 
ceeded )yf  the  Ui({h.[>neiU.  and  the  prapheu  by  llie  Kalitili.  Vet  It  ii  a  itiing  which 
tt  Iikel;  to  occur,  thai  a  body  of  tnilitioiul  practic«  thould  only  b«  wnitrn  dawn 
when  it  it  Ibtcalcning  l»  ^i«  out,  and  ihal  a  book  tliuuld  b«,  aa  it  wctc^  liie  |;boil  of 
•  liJc  which  i*  elo»«d. 
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the  commission  of  the  Pereian  king  to  Ezra,  vii.  i2-»6;  which,  even 
should  it  be  spurious,  must  yet  reflect  the  viewt  of  his  coQtemporarin. 
The  expression  taken  from  Ezra's  own  memoirs,  vil  37,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  ho  was  assisted  by  Artaxerxes  in  ihc  objects  he  had  in  view.' 

But  Ezra  did  not,  as  we  should  expect,  at  once  introduce  the  law 
on  his  arrival  in  Judah.  In  conceit  with  the  heads  of  the  peo|)1e,  and 
proceeding  on  the  existing  Torah,  that,  namely,  of  Deuterotwny,  be 
ordained  and  relentlessly  earned  out  a  strict  scparaiion  of  the  retinned 
exiles  from  the  heathen  and  half-hcathcn  inhabitants  of  the  land  This 
was  done  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  But  a  long  time, 
at  least  fourteen  years,  elapsed  before  he  produced  the  law  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Why  he  deU)-ed  so  long  we  can  at  the  best  only 
surmise,  as  no  accounts  have  reached  us  of  what  he  did  in  the  interval ; 
there  is  n  great  gap  in  the  narrative  of  the  Books  of  Km  and  Nehemiah 
between  the  7th  and  the  aoth  year  of  AitaxerxesL  Perhaps  the  out- 
/ward  drcumstances  of  the  young  community,  which,  probably  in  conse> 
'  <iucnce  of  the  repellent  attitude  taken  up  to  the  surrounding  {>copla^ 
were  not  of  the  happiest,  made  it  unadvisable  at  once  to  introduce  a 
legislative  innovation  ;  perhaps,  too,  Ezra  desired  to  wait  to  sec  the  cor- 
recting infiucnre  of  the  practice  of  Jerusalem  on  the  product  of  Baby- 
lonian icholursliip,  and  moreover  to  train  up  assistants  (or  the  work. 
The  principal  reason,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  spite  of 
the  good-will  of  the  king  he  did  not  enjoy  the  energetic  suppon  of  the 
Persian  authorities  on  the  spot,  and  could  not  without  it  get  the 
authority  of  the  new  law  recogiused. 

But  in  the  year  445  it  c^ine  about  that  a  Jew  and  a  sympathiser 
Ezra,  Nehemiah  ben  Hakkclojah.  cup-bearer  and  favoutite  of  Artaxerxes, 
appeared  in  Judca  as  Persian  governor.    Wiih  straightforward  earnestness 
he  first  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  liberating  the  Jewish  cnmmuniiy  ^ 
from  outward  jircssurc  and  lifting  them  up  from  their  depressed  cnndi-  V 
tion;  and,  this  being  accomplished,  the  time  had  come  to  go  forward 

■  With  regftrd  to  hit  Mlation  Ia  the  kw,  we  hkve  to  coBttdef  th«  lollftwing  pointtt 
be  WM  B  Ktibc  (*eiD'=li<eniiuiy.  at  hatnc  in  the  Torkb  «f  M«ic^  vii  6.  ilc  bul 
diiccied  liis  iniiiil  lo  scuily  <>ic  Tonih  of  Jehora]).  >D<I  to  do  uxl  10  tncli  ia  Israel 
|ud([i]ieni  and  kiUuk,  vii.  10.  "The  ptieii  Exre,  the  muter  of  iho  law  of  the  God  of 
bavrn."  vii.  si.  The  tnoti  impnriAnt  nprctMon,  huw-evet,  U  that  which  uaiei  thai 
ttte  Iaw0'>«  witiiom)  tX  his  (iod  wu  in  hU  hand:  Lhut  it  wn«  hit  ftrlvatf  propaljr, 
though  it  claimed  aatbonir  fi-r  all  bneL  Willi  thU  ajftcc  llie  ttalenrati  u  W  ihc 
object  or  tlic  leinicd  |iiieM'»  nuiaion. 
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with  the  introduction  of  the  Pentateuch.  Ezra  snd  Nchcmiah  were 
manifestly  in  concert  a*  to  thie.  On  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month — 
wc  do  not  know  the  year,  but  tt  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  444  B,c 
— the  whole  people  came  together  as  one  man  before  the  n-aiei-gatc,  and 
Ewa  was  called  on  to  produce  the  book  of  ihc  law  of  Moses,  which 
Jehovah  had  commanded  Israel  The  »cribe  mounted  a  wooden  pulpit ; 
seven  pri»i5  stood  beside  him  on  the  right  hand,  and  seven  on  the  left. 
When  he  opened  the  book  all  present  stood  up,  both  men  and  women  ; 
with  loud  Amen  they  joined  in  the  opening  blessing,  lifted  up  their 
hcsds,  luid  cast  themselves  on  the  ground.  Then  he  read  the  hook, 
from  early  morning  till  midnjay,  in  small  sections,  which  were  repeated 
and  expounded  by  a  number  of  Ixi-iies  disperses!  throughout  the  crowd. 
The  effect  was  that  a  general  weeping  arose,  the  people  being  aware 
that  they  had  not  till  llicn  followed  the  commandments  of  Cod 
Nchcmiah  and  Ezra  and  the  LevJtcs  had  to  allay  the  excitement,  and 
said:  "'I'his  day  is  holyunto  Jehovah  your  Cod;  mourn  not  nor  weep. 
Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  give  unto  Ihcm  that 
have  brought  nothing  with  them."  The  assembled  people  then  dispersed 
and  set  on  foot  a  "  great  mirth,"  because  they  had  understood  the  words 
which  had  been  communicated  to  them.  The  reading  was  continued 
the  next  day,  but  before  the  heads  of  families  only,  and  a  very  appro- 
priate section  was  read,  viz.,  the  ordinances  as  to  festivals,  and  particu- 
larly that  about  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was  tu  be  kept  under 
branches  of  trees  on  tlie  15th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  month  then 
just  beginning.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
the  festival,  which  had  not  been  kept  riu  since  the  days  of  Joshua  ben 
Nun,  was  now  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Lev.  xxiii. 
and  celebrated  with  general  enthusiasm  from  the  rjth  to  the  »sd  of  (he 
month.>  On  the  34th.  howe^'er,  a  great  day  of  humiliation  was  held, 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  On  this  occasion  also  the  proceedings  began 
with  reading  the  law,  and  then  followed  a  confession  of  sins  spoken  by 
ihc  I.evitcs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  concluding  with  a  prayer  for 
mercy  and  compassion.  This  was  preparatory  to  the  principal  and  con- 
cluding act,  in  which  the  secular  and  spiritual  officials  and  elders,  S5  in 
number,  bound  themselves  in  writing  to  the  Book  of  the  \a%\  published 
by  Ezra,  and  all  the  rest  undertook  an  obligation,  with  oath  and  curse, 
to  walk  in  the  Torah  of  God,  given  by  His  servant  Moses,  and  to  keep 
I  *  Fot  v\^aX  dajt,  aoc^iding  to  Uc*.  xnii.  39 :  u  agkiiul  DnL  Kvi  IJ-IJ. 
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all  the  commandmenls  or  Jehovah  and  His  statutes  and  laws.  Special 
attention  was  directed  to  such  provisions  of  the  Pentateuch  as  were  of 
immediate  importance  for  the  people  in  the  ctrcumslanccs  of  the  day — 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  work  is  about  the  ritual  of  the  priests— 
and  those  were  in  particular  insisted  on  which  refer  to  the  contributions 
I  of  the  laitjr  to  the  priesthood,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  hiero- 
cracy  depended* 

Lagardc  expresses  great  surprise — and  the  surprise  is  reasonable— 
that  so  little  importance  is  attributed  to  this  narrative  by  Old  TcKtatnent 
critics:  only  Kuenen  had  rightly  appreciated  its  significance.*  It  is 
obvious  that  Neli.  viii.-x.  is  a  close  parallel  to  z  Kings  xm.  xxiii., 
especially  to  xxiii,  1-5.  There  we  read  that  Josiah  caused  all  the 
elders  of  Judftli  and  Jeruulem  to  come  together,  and  went  up  with  the 
men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  priests  and 
the  prophets  and  all  the  people,  high  and  low,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  ; 
where  he  re-id  to  the  assemblage  all  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Iaw, 
and  bound  himself  with  all  the  people  before  Jehovab  to  keep  all  the 
words  of  the  book.  Ju!it  as  it  is  in  evidence  that  Deuteronomy  became 
known  in  the  ycai  621,  and  that  It  was  unknown  up  to  that  date,  so  it 
is  in  evidence  that  the  remaining  Torah  of  the  Pentateuch — for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Law  of  Ezra  was  the  whole  Pentateuch — became 
known  in  the  year  444  and  was  unknown  till  then.  This  shows  in  the 
first  place,  and  puts  it  beyond  question,  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  first, 
and  the  priestly  Totah  the  second,  stage  of  the  legislation.  But  in  the 
second  place,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  date  of  ilie  composition 
of  Deuteronomy  from  its  publication  and  iniroduciion  by  Josiah,  so  wc 
must  infer  the  date  of  the  corapositlon  of  the  PrieUly  Code  from  its 
publication  and  introduction  by  Ezra  and  N'ehemiah.  It  tix>uld  require 
very  strong  internal  evidence  to  destroy  the  probability,  thus  based  on  a 
most  positive  statement  of  facts,  that  the  codification  of  the  ritual  only 

*  Neh.  viit.  l-s.  4a  The  cicdifailitf  of  Ihc  nttrnitire  ni>pnrg  on  l)i«  focc  of  tt. 
The  writer  of  Ctiranicl«i  did  nol  wril«  it  himietf,  but  toolc  it  from  liii  main  umice, 
ftotn  which  aUo  lie  dnv  llie  ftagmenU  he  pit*  us  «f  the  cnciBotn  of  E«n  mod 
Nehcroi&k.  Tliis  wc  ttc  inm  ihc  faci  thai  wIillc  cop]riri|[  Neb.  riL  in  Eua  ii.  h« 
onooaidontl)' soe*  an  with  tlic  bcglnnini'  of  Neh.  viii.  (=EanHi.  t).  Tbxt  ihowt 
thftt  he  found  N«)>.  «ti.  and  viii.  in  their  prcMnt  CMiiiectieii,  «Bd  did  not  whu  ' 
M^.  httnucll,  as  ire  might  nippA>«. 

*  Cfamftr  Gil.  Anifipti,  1870.  p.  155^  »cq.    Kocnen.  Migttn  tf  Itraet,  roL] 
IL  chip.  viii. 
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took  place  in  the  post-exUe  period.  We  have  already  seen  of  what 
nature  the  internal  evidence  is  which  is  brought  forward  with  this 
view.' 

3.  Exra  and  NchcmJah,  and  the  f:ight>*-tive  men  of  the  great  assembly 
(Neh.  viiL  seq.),  who  arc  named  as  signatories  of  the  covenant,  aic 
regarded  by  later  tradition  as  the  founders  of  the  canon.  And  not 
without  reason :  only  King  josiah  has  a  still  stronger  claim  to  this  place 
of  honour.  The  introduction  of  the  law,  first  Deuteronomy,  and  then' 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  w.xs  in  fact  the  decisive  step,  by  which  [he  written 
look  the  place  of  [he  spoken  word,  and  the  people  of  the  word  becanit  \ 
a  "  people  of  the  book."  To  Ikt  book  were  added  in  course  of  time 
the  lieoks ;  the  fonncr  was  formally  and  solemnly  introduced  in  two 
successive  acts,  the  latter  acquired  imperceptibly  a  simiUr  public 
authority  for  the  Jewish  church,  The  notion  of  the  canon  proceeds 
entirely  from  that  of  the  writteri  Torah ;  the  prophets  and  the  hagio- 
graphn  are  also  called  Torah  by  the  Jews,  though  not  Torah  of  Moses. 

Th«  orif^in  of  the  canon  thus  ties,  thanks  to  the  two  narratiras  a 
Kings  xxiL  xxiii.,  Neh.  viti.-x.,  in  the  full  light  of  histoi; ;  btii  the 
traditional  science  of  Biblical  introduction  has  no  clear  or  satisfactory 
account  to  >;ivc  of  it.  Josiah,  the  ordinary  notion  is,  introduced 
the  law,  but  not  the  canon ;  Ezra,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon  and 
not  the  law.  An  analogy  drawn  from  the  secondary  part  of  the  canon, 
the  prophets  and  hagio^apha,  is  apiilicd  without  consideration  to 
the  primary  part,  the  Torah  of  Moses.  The  historical  and  propheti- 
cal books  were,  in  part  at  least,  a  long  time  in  exiatence  before  they 
became  canonical,  and  the  same,  it  is  thought,  might  be  the  case  with 
tlie  law.  But  the  cxse  of  the  law  is  essentially  diflerent.  The  law 
claims  to  hare  public  authority,  to  be  a  book  of  the  community;  the 
diflcrence  between  Inw  and  canon  does  not  cxi^t.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  Torah,  though  as  a  literary  product  later  than  the 
historical  and  prophetical  booki,  is  yet  as  Uw  older  than  these  writings, 

1  tt  b  not,  however,  neoetary.  And  it  can  Karceljr  be  correct,  l»  malte  Eini 
mart  th&n  the  cdilot,  the  Text  and  principal  editor,  of  (h«  Hctnteuch  ;  find  in  par- 
ticular he  it  not  likely  (o  hive  t>een  ihc  autliar  of  Q.  Nor  on  rlie  otliec  hand  ti  it 
meant  lu  deny  llial  man/  new  r«aturei  may  have  liecn  added  and  slteraUom  muJc 
abet  £«a.  A  l>v]y  ol  cuttoini  U  •  lubject  which  an  tcaicely  be  ircaicd  (juit-e 
cxhatiMively.  Ttiete  are  ou  dircciloni  aliciut  (he  itetvtu  ucMiadifU$,  about  the 
ptieu*  havinu  ilicir  Tcct  bare,  about  thntiing  up  \xivn  Jetioirati  (1  Sam.  xii.  cT. 
J<T.  sxEVi.  $1,  or  alwut  the  itgning  oC adviltcrere. 
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which  have  originally  and  in  their  nature  no  legal  character,  bui  only 
acquired  such  a  character  in  a  sort  of  metaphorical  way,  through  their 
association  with  the  law  itself. 

When  it  is  recognLsed  that  the  mnoH  is  what  distinguishea  Judaism 
from  ancient  Israel,  it  is  recognised  at  the  same  time  that  what  dis- 
tinguishes Judaism  from  ancient  Israel  is  t/ie  written  Torah.  The 
water  which  in  old  times  rose  from  a  spring,  the  £pigoni  stored  up  io 
dstems. 


(  ♦"  ) 


CHAPTER   XL 


THE  THEOCRACY  AS  IDEA  AKD  AS  INSTITUTION. 


WurTERS  of  ihe  present  day  play  with  the  expresaionE  "  theocracy,"  and 
"Ihcocratic"  without  making  it  clear  to  themselves  what  these  words 
mean  and  how  Car  they  arc  entitled  to  use  them.  But  we  know  that 
the  word  iittiaria  was  only  coined  by  ^^ifhus-f^  and  when  this  writer 
speaks  of  the  Mosaic  confiiituiion,  he  has  before  his  cj'cs,  it  is  wdl 
known,  the  sacred  community  of  his  own  day  as  it  existed  down  lo  the 
year  jo  a.o.     In  ancient  IsfaeHhc  thrxriry  never  existed  in  farl  as  a 

fflna-QTconstitmioii.  The  rule  of  jJi'..'v,tli  li  iitic  ;iii  ukul  i^ijriiitn- 
tation  ;  only  after  the  exile  was  it  attempted  to  realise  it  in  the  shape 
of  n  Rule  of  the  Holy  with  outward  means.  It  is  perhaps  the  principal 
merit  of  Vatkq's  RihlJeal  Theology  to  have  traced  ihrouph  the  centuries 
the  rise  of  the  theocracy  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  idea  to  an 
iaajiution. 


I. 

I.  The  upholders  of  the  prevailing  mewdonot  assert  that  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  but  they  maintain  all  the  more  firmly  that  he  organised 
the  congregation  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  alter  the  fashion 
dcflcribed  in  the  Priestly  Code.  They  seem  to  think,  that  Moses  had  no 
importance  further  than  this ;  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  no  moment  to  cut 

'  OArour  AwtiptH  (lir  «1  kbtA  lUpm  tiir  t0&»  taX  riS*  tiymr  w*(A  T«if  Iroriv 
Arifp^OLt  iiaipafoi'  ol  fU'  tV  /"'*°'J>a''">  ^  ^  rail  iXtyuf  ivotmloti,  iAX«  H  rait 
w\^t«tr  itiHptfftir  rijc  i^avalar  rir  iro\iTnJ>i4rirW.  'O  !'  J|/i»/'<p«t  ffffiaflrfr^r  ill  /tir 
TMrruv  D^  driaGf  iwtHir,  in  X  i»  Tit  ttrtt  fftoadiurM  rir  ^dTor  tto/tparlar  irittift 
t4  TtoXlnvitA,  fci^  rijr  ipx^i'  «ai  id  tpdT^t  irtftit  {etnlra  jtfien.  it.  17).  ('"TiidC  ate 
itinunierable  dilffrcncn  in  ilie  iiaiticulor  CDitoma  \»&  Itwt  ihi,I  ire  Ainoiig  mankind  ; 
Mime  have  mtruKtd  the  pow«(  uC  thsir  tUtct  to  nKmuehien,  •om«  lo  oligarehiet,  and 
Mm*  lo  dMoocmclca :  but  out  Iceiilitor  hsd  no  legaril  10  any  of  thcK  fotnu,  bttt  4« 
trJtnd  etir  gavmtmtmt  t»  it  vkal  I  may  iaII  kj  it  tfrainai  txfrtui»K  «  tkittrmty, 
BtiribuUng  ihe  power  and  the  auiliuiity  tu  licxL"  Compare  aIm,  on  ihit  wbok 
chapter,  Li*t  J'jUnsMr  iim4  dii  HMUmatr,  CtttlsmaU,  1S74. 
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into  the  field  of  time  a  seed  which  the  action  and  reaction  thence  arising 
bring  aD  immeasurable  time  after  to  maturity  (Mark  iv.  >6  acq.).  In 
fact  Moses  is  the  originator  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  in  about  the 
same  way  as  Peter  is  the  founder  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Of  the 
sacred  organisfition  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times, 
theie  is  no  tract:  in  the  lime  of  the  judges  and  the  kings.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pedagogic  strait -waistcoat,  to  subdue  the 
ungovernable  obstinacy  of  the  Hebrews  and  to  guard  them  from  eWI 
influences  from  without.  But  even  should  it  be  conceded  that  a  con- 
stitution could  come  into  existence  in  ancient  times  which  was  so  utterly 
out  of  relation  to  the  peculiar  life  and  temper  of  the  people,  the  history 
\  of  the  ancient  Israelites  shows  us  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  uncommon 
I  Jrc&liness  and  naturalness  of  their  impulses.  The  persons  wlio  appear 
always  act  from  the  constraining  impulse  of  their  nature,  the  men  of 
God  not  Ic&s  than  the  murderers  and  adulterers  :  they  are  such  figures 
as  could  only  grow  up  in  the  open  air.  Judaism,  which  realised  the 
Mosaic  constitution  and  carried  it  out  logically,  left  no  free  scope  for 
the  individual ;  but  in  ancient  Israel  the  divine  right  did  not  attach 
to  the  institution  but  was  in  the  Creator  Siuril,  in  individuali.  Not 
only  did  they  speak  like  the  prophets,  they  also  aaed  like  the  judges 
and  kings,  from  their  own  free  impulse,  not  in  accordance  with  an 
outward  norm,  and  yet,  or  just  because  of  this,  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 
The  different  view  of  different  times  is  seen  very  characteristically  in 
(he  views  taken  of  Saul  by  the  two  versions  above  sifted  and  com- 
pared (p.  350  scq.). 

a.  It  is  a  simple  and  yet  a  very  important  remark  of  Vaike,  that  the 
sacred  constitution  of  the  congregation,  so  circumstantially  described  lo~^' 
us  in  (he  Priestly  Code,  is  after  all  very  defective,  and  prcsupposesthe 
existence  of  that  which  it  W.1S  the  chief  task  of  the  age  of  Moses  to  bnng 
about,  namely  the^tatt^  in  the  absence  of  which  the  duusjjoimot  ban: 
any  subsistence  cither.  To  maintain  an  elaborate  and  expensive  wonhlp, 
and  an  immense  swarm  of  clergy,  must  have  required  considerable  nucs 
and  taxes :  and  to  raise  these,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  persons  and  institutions,  and  most  of  all  to  enforce  the  strict 
centralization  and  uniformity  of  the  legitimate  worship,  all  this  among  a 
people  not  yet  very  civilised,  must  have  required  an  execuiiTe  power 
which  embraced  and  was  able  to  control,  the  whole  people     But  where 


T.h-£C-~.Z.4Cy  AS  .1>EA  AJt-D  AS  IXSr/TrT/OX,       415 
a  :hs  .-gT.nl  izibjcirr  =  :b;  peraod  ct Ac jaiges?  JoiScuI  cvce^ettaoe 

Tbsse  wsre  bd  '-^^xa  cccro^^cii,  «s  t:  siccus,  iry  Ae  mpenor  fo»et  c^f 
th-s  :ribe.  £Dd  :~i<e  ray  dcooq  at  ibe  saie  or  of  ^k  ks^ikn  N^id  dcc  «s 
7«:  CKSL  Hocses  re^kned  s>  eadi  acba  "***'''*"  ^  csiteti  ior  coaciiKn 
— .-^— i*--j^  ts  OS  docbE  uso  c^  De^hbooyirg  tnbes :  bas  ths  tis  ikx 
c=  i2«  basis  CM  act  cocscnxioaal  ceder.  t«t  fiom  aecesscr,  vhen  it 
hircesed  t!::^:  a  viell-kaovn  tun  came  icr«ani  to  tike  tae  oxnaurnl 
^r.c  his  s^mntccs  ;o  vx  >tt  was  obeyed.  These  tnoaeot  combnuacAs 
::-dsr  geseaj  were  tbe  Kceninneis  of  a  pennuKn:  qiuod  under  a 
k-=^ :  mc.  erea  al  vx  time  oi  tbe  MidiaaiM  war  an  at»npt  smsis  to 
UTC  been  made  id  diis  diiectioD,  wtucii,  bowcrer,  wss  doI  quite  sucoess- 
f-L  In  the  serere  and  ptottacted  strosgle  with  tae  PtulistiiKS  the 
tiecesfiry  ioi  a  so^  D&km  of  d>e  thbes  was  cxyiosly  nuniilest,  aod  tbe 
man  (ume  forward  to  meet  tbe  booc  Saul,  a  distiagiusbed  Een>mute 
of  Glbeah.  was  overcome  by  anger  al  dw  scoroful  dtaliet^  wbtcb  even 
the  Amm<Mii:es  venntted  at  such  a  time  to  cast  in  tbe  teeth  of  his 
people  :  he  called  his  feJow-conniiymeD  to  battle,  not  in  viitue  of  any 
office  he  held,  but  on  tbe  strength  of  his  own  impulses ;  his  enthusiasm 
proved  coniagioos,  iKwe  dared  to  say  him  nay.  He  began  his  career 
ju5t  like  one  of  the  eariier  judges,  but  after  he  had  ted  his  people  to 
victory  they  did  not  let  him  retire  agaiiL  The  person  sought  Ux,  the 
king,  was  found. 

Out  nf  sii(;h  natural  bcginniitgs  did  the  state  at  that  time  arise :  it 
owed  nothing  to  the  pattern  of  tbe  **  Mosaic  theocracy,"  but  bears  all 
the" marfcs'or a  new  cieaEt^  Saul  ind~Darid  first  made  out  of  the 
Hebrew"  tribes  a  real  people  in  the  political  sense  (Deut  xxxiu.  5). 
David  was  in  the  eyes  of  later  generations  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
Israel :  he  was  the  king  par  excellence :  Saul  was  thrown  into  the  shade, 
bu[  both  together  are  the  founders  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  thus  « 
much  wider  importance  than  any  of  their  successors.  It  was  they  who 
drew  the  life  of  the  people  leather  at  a  centre,  and  gave  it  an  aim ;  to 
them  the  nation  is  indebted  for  its  historical  self-consciousnesj^  All 
the  order  of  aftertimes  is  built  up  on  the  monarchy ;  it  is  the  soil  out  of 
which  all  the  other  institutions  of  Israel  grow  upk  In  the  Ume  of  the 
judges,  we  read,  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
not  because  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  not  in  force,  but  because  there 
was  no  king  in  those  days.     The  consequences  were  very  important  in 
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the  sphere  of  religion  *s,  well :  since  the  poltdcal  advance  of  the  people 
brought  the  historic  and  national  character  of  Jehovah  to  the  front 
again.  During  the  time  of  the  judges  the  Canaanile  festival  cultus  had 
gradually  been  coming  to  be  embodied  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  a 
process  which  was  certainly  necessary ;  but  in  this  process  there  was  for 
some  time  a  danger  that  Jehovah  would  liccome  a  God  of  husbandry 
and  of  cattle,  hkc  Ilaal- Dionysus.  The  fcslirals  long  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  heathcntsco,  but  now  they  were  gradually  divested  of  their 
character  as  nature- festivals,  and  forced  at  length  to  have  reference  to 
the  nation  and  to  its  history,  if  they  were  not  to  disappear  completely. 
The  relation  of  Jehovah  to  people  and  kingdom  remained  firm  as  a 
rock :  even  to  the  worst  idolaters  He  was  the  God  of  Israel ;  in  war  no 
one  thought  of  looking  for  victory  and  success  to  any  otlier  God.  This 
was  the  result  of  Israel's  becoming  a  kingdom  :  the  kingship  of  Jeho- 
vah, in  that  precise  sense  which  we  associate  with  it,  is  the  religious 
expression  of  the  ftct  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Saul  and 
David.  The  theocracy  was  the  state  of  itselfj  the  ancient  Israelites 
regarded  the  civil  state  as  a  miracle,  or,  in  their  own  words,  a  help  of 
God.  When  the  later  Jews  thought  or  spoke  of  the  theoaacy,  they 
took  the  sute  for  granted  as  already  there,  and  so  they  eould  build  the 
theocracy  rsn  the  top  of  it  as  a  specially  spiritual  feature :  Just  as  we 
moderns  sometimes  see  the  divine  element  in  settled  ordinances,  such 
as  marriage,  not  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  the  consecration  added  to 
them  by  the  church. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Saul  and  David  did  not  long  remain  at  its  height 
Decay  set  in  even  at  the  separation,  and  when  once  the  Assyrians  were 
heard  at  the  door,  it  advanced  with  steps  not  to  be  arrested-  But  the 
memory  of  the  period  of  glory  and  power  was  all  the  greener,  and  the 
hope  arose  of  its  return.  From  the  contrast  between  the  sorrowful  pre- 
sent and  the  brilliant  past  there  arose  the  picture  of  ihe  stue  as  it  should 
be ;  when  ruin  was  seen  without  and  anarchy  within,  the  prophets  set 
against  this  the  pattern  of  the  theocracy.  The  theocracy  as  the  prophets 
represent  it  to  themselves  is  not  a  thing  csscnliaUy  difTcrcnt  froSTlbc 
political  community,  as  a  spiritual  differs  from  a  sccatar  power ;  rather, 
it  rests  on  the  same  foundations  and  it  in  fact  the  ideal  of  the  states 
Isaiah  gave  this  ideal  its  classical  form  in  those  pctures  of  [he  future 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Messianic  prophecies.    I'hese  pas- 
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Skgcs  are  not  predictions  of  Ihis  or  that  occurrence,  but  announcemertls 
of  the  aims  which,  it  ia  true,  the  prophet  only  expects  the  future  to 
realise,  but  which  are  of  force  or  ought  to  be  of  force  in  the  present, 
and  towards  which  the  community,  if  inie  to  its  own  nature,  must  strive. 
The  first  feature  of  the»  Messianic  descriptioru  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Assyrians  ;  but  most  emphasis  U  Uid  on  the  restoration  of  the  inner 
bases  of  the  state,  the  rottenness  of  which  has  bruuL;ht  about  and  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  present  crisis.     The  collapse  of  the  govcmmcnt,  tiie 
paraly&is  fallen  on  the  law,  the  spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
theac  arc  the  cyiIs  that  call  for  redrcu.     "  How  is  tlte  hooourabtc  city 
become  a  harlot ;  it  was  full  of  judgment,  righteomness  lodged  in  it — 
but  now  murderers  I    Thy  princes  are  rascals  and  companions  of  thicres, 
every  one  lovcih  gifts  and  futloweih  after  bribes;  they  Judge  oot  the 
fatherleas,  rwtther  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them.    There- 
fore saith  the  Lord  :  Ah,  I  will  case  me  of  mine  adtrcrsorics,  and  avenge 
me  of  mine  enemies)  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  thee,  Zion,  and 
83  with  lye  1  will  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as 
at  the  Crst,  and  thy  cuunscllois  as  at  the  b^inning ;  afterwards  thou  sfaalt 
be  called  a  righteous  and  honourable  city.     Zion  shall  be  redeemed 
by  judgment  atkd  her   inhabitants   by  rt£>hteousncss  "   (Isa.  i.  at-a;}. 
The  state  the  prophet  has  before  his  eye  is  always  the  natural  state  as 
it  exists,  never  a  community  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  holiness  Xn  its 
organtsatioit.     The  kingdom  of  Jehovah  is  with  him  entirely  identical 
with  the  kingdom  oMlavid  ;  the  usks  lie  sets  before  tl  arc  poMltcal  in 
Ihetr  nature,  similar,  we  might  say,  to  the  demands  one  would  address 
to  the  Turkish  Empire  in  our  own  days.     He  is  unconscious  of  any  dif- 
ference between  horoao  and  divine  law:  lawlriTtsclf,  jurist's  law  in  the 
proper  juristic  sense  of  the  word,  v.  divinC]  aLad  hu  behind  Jt.  the 
jiiihfgjtjf  fS  ih»  Hftly f>n»  erf  jffiy^L     "In  that  day  shall  Jehorah  of 
hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  botuty  unto  the  residue 
of  His  people,  and  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  htm  that  sitteth   in 
judgment,  and  a  spirit  of  strength  to  them  that  drive  back  the  battle 
from  the  borders  '*  (aiviii.  5,  6).     Jehovah  b  a  true  and  perfixt  King, 
hence  justice  is  H  is  principal  attribute  and  H  b  chief  demand.    And  this 
justice  is  a  purely  foreoaic  or  social  notion :  the  righteousness  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  only  come  into  consideration  when  civil 
justice  and  order  have  come  to  be  a  matter  of  cotirae — which  at  that 
time  they  had  not  )*et  done. 
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The  representative  of  Jehovah  is  the  human  king.     The  earthly 
nilei  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  heavenly  :  even  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
ihe  future  cannot  disperse  wiih  liim.     "Then  a  king  shall  reign  in 
righteousness  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment ;  each  of  them  shall 
be  as  an  liidlng-placc  from  the  wind  and  as  a  covert  from  the  tempest ; 
as  rivers  of  wstcrs  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  ^cat  rock  in  a 
weary  land"<xxxu.  i,  a).    As  the  reigning  king  is  in  general  unsatis- 
factory, Isaial)  hopes  for  a  new  one  who  vrili  answer  the  pattern  of 
David  of  old,  the  Messiah.     "There  shall  come  forth  a  rud  out  of  ihc 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  :  and  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon  Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  warlike  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  His  breath  shall  be  drawn  in  the  fear  of 
Jehovah.     And  He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  nor 
decide  by  hearsay:  but  with  righteousness  shall  FIc  judge  the  poor, 
and  give  sentence  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth ;  but  He  shall 
Emitc  the  scomcrs  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth,  and  wilh  the  breath  of 
His  lips  shall  He  slay  the  wicked,  so  that  rij^hteuusness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  His  reins.     Then  the 
woU  shall  dwell  with  the  Iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid  :  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  tlieni.     And  ilie  cotv  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together  ;  and  the  Iton  shall  eat  &traw  like  the  ex  :  and 
the  sucking  child  ahall  stroke  the  head  of  the  adder,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  xixO.  bis  hand  on  the  e>'e-ball  of  the  basilisk.    They  shall 
not  butt  not  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain"  (xi.    1-9}.     This  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  prediction  of  a  universal  golden  age 
on  earth  ;  but  Isaiah  only  speaks  of  the  holy  mountain  as  the  scene, 
meaning  by  this  the  whole  city  of  David  as  the  centre  of  his  kingdom. 
The  ju^t  and  strict  government  of  the  descendant  of  David  is  to  bring 
it  about  that  righteousness  and  truth  kiss  each  other,  and  that  the  strong 
do  not  dare  to  injure  the  weak.     Fear  ofthc  severity  of  the  law  engenders 
general  confidence;  the  lamb  is  no  longer  afraid  of  the  wolt     The 
opposite  of  this  ideal  is  lawlessness  and  anarchy  within,  noi  war  without ; 
the  hope  is  not  that  of  international  peace,  as  nc  sec  both  from  ver. 
1-5  and  from  vcr.  9.     The  Messiah  Is  adorned  just  with  the  virtues 
which  befit  a  ruler;  and  this  shows  sufficiently  what  is  the  tuiture  of 
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the  kingdom  of  which  h«  is  to  be  the  head,  i.t.,  what  is  the  notion  of  the 
theocracy. 

The  other  prophets  of  lh»  period  agree  with  Isftiah  (Lam.  iv.  30), 
only  Ho«ca  js  peculiar  in  this  as  in  other  poinla.  He  appears  to  have 
regarded  the  kingdom  as  such  as  an  evil ;  in  more  tlun  one  expres»ioD 
be  makes  it  the  antithesis  of  the  nile  of  Jchavah.  But  wc  have  to  re- 
member that  (ht5  judgment  of  his  is  based  entirely  on  his  historical 
experience.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  the  supreme  power  was 
constantly  being  seized  by  usurpers,  so  that  instead  of  being  the  pillar  of 
order  and  law  it  was  the  plaything  of  ponies  and  the  occasion  of  inces- 
sant disturbances.  It  is  this  North-Israelite  kingdom  that  Hosea  has  in 
view;  and  he  reprobales  it  for  no  other  reason  than  thar,  in  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  not  approved  iwelf,  and  does  not 
approve  itself  in  ihe  present  time  of  need.  He  does  not  proceed  as  on 
d /nlcn  theof}',  he  does  not  apply  as  his  rule  a  pattern  of  the  theocratic 
constitution  given  antecedently  to  any  bisiorical  devclopmem.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  never  entered  his  head  that  the  form  Cod  desired 
the  community  to  take  was  not  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  circtim- 
stances,  but  had  been  revealed  at  Mount  Sinsi> 

4.  Nor  did  the  theocracy  exist  from  the  time  of  Moses  in  the  form 
of  the  covenant,  though  that  was  afterwards  a  favourite  mode  of  regard- 
ing h.  "Vnt  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  was  in  its  nature  and  origin 
a  natural  one  ;  there  was  no  interval  between  Him  and  His  people  to 
call  for  thought  or  question.  Only  when  the  existence  of  Isiael  had 
come  lo  be  threatened  by  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  did  such  pro- 
phets as  Elijah  and  Amos  raise  the  Deity  high  above  the  people, 
sever  the  natural  bond  between  them,  and  pui  in  its  place  a  relation 
depending  on  conditions,  conditions  of  a  moral  character.  To  them 
Jehovah  was  the  God  of  righteousnest  in  the^  first  place,  a»d  the  God 
of  Isi»el  in  the  second  place,  and  even  that  only  so  far  as  Israel  came 
up  to  the  righteous  demands  which  in  His  grace  He  ha<l  revealed 
to  hint  They  Inverted  the  order  of  these  two  fundamental  articles 
of  faith.  "If  your  sins  are  as  scarlet,  bow  should  they  be  reckoned 
white  as  snow?  If  they  are  red  like  crimson,  how  .-ihould  they  be  as 
wool?     If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  yc  shall  cat  the  good  of  the  land, 

>  lie  even  Kpcakt  with  fivcnr  vA  DavUI  ami  llie  kingdnm  of  Juilab,  bvt  I  consider 
»1I  lucli  refcrencn  in  tl<»««  (a>  wtII  at  in  Amos)  i»  be  tiiicr|»olailuiH.  la  L  7  ilxre 
it  a  lefeiencc  to  ihc  deUvcranoc  of  Jcruulcm  under  Heickialt. 
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but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  must  cat  the  sword,  for  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah  hAih  spoken  iL"  Thus  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which 
Jchorah  required  of  llispcoplecamcto  the  very  front  in  considering  His 
relations  with  them  :  tlicTorah  of  Jchc\-3h,  which  originally,  like  all  His 
dealings,  fell  under  the  category  of  divine  aid,  especially  in  the  doibg 
of  justice,  of  divine  guidance  in  the  solution  uf  difficult  questions,  was 
now  conceived  of  as  incoqiorating  the  dctnands  on  the  fulfilment  of 
which  His  attitude  towards  Israel  entirely  depended.  In  this  way 
arose,  from  ideas  which  easily  suggested  it,  but  yet  as  an  entirely  new 
thing,  the  substance  of  the  notion  of  covenant  or  treaty.  The  name 
Bcrith,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  old  prophets,  not  even  ta 
Hoiea,  who  certainly  presents  us  as  clearly  as  pos>ible  with  the  thing, 
in  his  figure  of  the  marriage  of  Jehovah  and  Israel  {Isa.  i.  3i>.  That 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  technical  usage  of  Berith  is  strikingly 
proved  by  ii.  so  and  vi.  7  ;  and  these  passages  must  decide  the  view  we 
take  of  viii.  i,  a  passage  which  is  pruhably  interpolated.  ^ 

The  name  Bcrith  conies,  it  is  likely,  from  quite  a  difTcrent  quarter.  H 
The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  other  conception  of  law  nor  any  other 
designation  for  it  than  that  of  a  treaty.  A  law  only  obtained  force  by 
the  fact  uf  those  to  whom  it  was  given  binding  themselves  to  keep  it. 
So  it  is  in  Exod.  xxir.  3-8,  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  1-3  ;  so  also  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8  acq.— curiously  enough  ju»t  as  with  the  people  of  Mecca  at  the 
lime  of  Mohammed  (Ibn  Hishjtm,  p.  330  scq.)-  Hence  also  the  term 
Scphcr  Bcrith  for  the  Deuteronotnic  as  well  as  the  Jchoristic  Book  of  ^ 
the  Law.  ^" 

This  use  of  the  phrase  Beritb  (I'.f.,  treaty)  for  law,  fitted  very  well 
with  the  great  idea  of  the  prophets,  and  received  from  it  in  turn  an  inter- 
pretation, according  to  which  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  I  use)  was  con* 
ditioned  by  the  demands  of  His  righteousness,  as  set  forth  in  His  word 
and  instruction.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  Jehovah  and  Israel  came  to 
be  regarded  as  tlie  contracting  parties  of  tiie  covenant  by  which  the 
various  representatives  of  the  people  had  urij^inally  pledged  each  other 
to  keep,  &ay,  the  Deuteionomic  law.>    After  the  solemn  and  far-reaching 

■  This  varbiion  ^\ntA  cntnne*  tlie  more  cully  as  Beiiih  ii  »ed  in  wic 
npplicftliMU,  /^,  of  the  cipiiulKtion,  the  tenut  ai  urhicb  are  impoied  by  Ui«  «lMng«f 
gn  tbc  we*luT  paiiy  :  ilial  tb«  conincUng  pulic*  h»d  ci^uaI  righti  vta  by  no  ni«tuis  j 
iftvalvcd  in  ilie  aBtion  al  tbc  Sccilb.     Sec  tLt  wartrinc  of  tki  dducui  in  Jer>  xsiiv* 


^^ct  bv  whirh 
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■ct  by  whirh  Josiah  introduced  this  law.  the  notion  of  covcnam-malcing 
between  Jeho%-ah  and  Israel  appears  to  have  occupied  the  central 
position  in  religious  thought:  it  prevails  in  Deuteronomy,  in  Jeremiah, 
Eiekiel,  in  Isaiah  xL-lxvi.,  Lev,  xviL-xxvi.and  most  ofa]l  in  the  Book. of 
the  Four  Covenants.  The  Babylonian  exile  no  doubt  Lelped,  as  the 
Assyrian  exile  had  previously  done,  to  familiarise  the  Jewi.th  mind  with 
the  idea  that  the  covenant  depended  on  conditions,  and  might  possibly 
be  dissolved. 

11. 

I.  The  tahemacic  of  David  fell  at  last,  and  no  king  was  born  to  set  i 
it  up  again.    The  state  sulTcrcd  not  a  crisis,  but  dcsltuction.     And  thcl 
result  was  that  such  of  the  leligious  hopes  of  the  people  as  they  stilt 
held  fast,  wcic  no  longer  limited  to  existing  political  conditions,  but' 
now  look  a  freer  flight,  became  tinged  with  enthusiasm,  and  cast  off  ail 
restrictions.     In  former  times  there  was  always  an  enemy  threatening  in  i 
the  background,  a  danger  really  approaching,  to  give  rise  to  the! 
expectation  of  a  great  conflagration,  ihe  materials  for  which  had  long  ■ 
been  collected  in  the  nation  itself:  but  after  the  exile  fancy  dealt  ;^ 
in  general  coalitions  of  God  knows  what  peoples  against  the  New 
Jerusalem,  vaticinations  for  which  there  was  no  ground  whatever  in 
reality.'     In  earlier  times  the  national  state  as  it  had  existed  under  <  ' 
David  was  the  goat  of  alt  wishes.     Now  a  univeraal  world  empire  was 
erected  in  imagination,  which  was  to  lift  up  its  head  at  Jeru&alcm  over 
the  ruins  of  the  heathen  powers.     Prophecy  was  no  longer  tied  to; 
history,  nor  supported  by  it. 

But  the  extravagant  hopes  now  built  on  Jehovah  were  balanced  on  the 
I  other  side  by  sober  and  realisable  aims  which  the  course  of  history  pre- 
sented. Those  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  were  then 
confronted  fcom  the  nature  of  their  situation  with  practical  tasks.  The 
old  prophets  were  satisfied  with  expressing  their  ideas,  with  criiictsing 
existing  evils ;  as  to  poc:ical  points  they  had  nothing  to  say,  the  leader 
ship  of  the  people  was  in  other  hands.  But  the  old  community  being 
now  gone  and  its  heads  having  fallen  with  it,  the  godly  both  bad  the 
power  and  felt  the  obligation  to  place  Ihemsetvesat  the  head  of  the  Israel 
now  to  be  anew  created,  after  which  they  had  long  been  sirtvingj  and 

>  Ewkld  nsvUi.  vaax.  \  Im  UrL  ig-24  •  Joel  i*.  •  ZkIi.  niL  siv.    In  Im.  v.  a6, 
on  l)i«  olb«[  band,  wg  mtul,  »f  couna,  mA  *i]  lot  0M3,  llie  (■«(■■  inite«<i  ofthc  p)ur. 
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iheir  Taith  in  which  was  still  unsbikoi  In  former  tiroes  the  nation  hod  ' 
not  been  so  seriously  ilireatcned  as  that  its  continued  existence,  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  crises  it  might  have  to  pass  thiough,  should 
ever  cease  to  be  regarded  as  natural,  as  a  thing  of  courae.  But  now  this 
was  by  no  raeans  a  thing  of  course,  the  danger  was  a  jiressing  one  that 
the  Jewish  exiles,  like  the  Samaritan  exiles  before  them,  would  be 
absorhed  by  the  heathens  among  whom  they  dwelt.  In  that  cose  the 
Messianic  hopes  also  would  have  lost  their  point  of  application,  for, 
however  true  it  was  that  the  realising  of  them  was  Jehovah's  concern, 
the  men  must  still  be  there  to  whom  they  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Thus 
everything  depended  on  getting  the  sacred  remnant  safe  across  ihis 
danger,  and  giving  it  so  solid  an  organisation  that  it  might  survive  the 
storms  and  keep  alive  the  expectation  of  the  promise. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  those  wlio»e  woids  had  weight  in  the  restoration 
the  old  community,  as  it  had  existed  formeily,  was  not  in  good  repute, 
They  could  not  but  allow  Jehovah's  sentence  of  condemnation  to  be  just 
which  He  had  spoken  by  tlie  mouth  of  His  servants  and  through  the 
voice  of  history.  I'he  utterances  of  the  prophets,  that  fortresses  and 
horses  and  men  of  war,  that  kings  and  princes,  cannot  help,  were  called  to 

[mind  and  lumed  into  practical  principles  ;  the  sole  rule  of  Jehovah  was 
to  be  carried  out  in  earnest.  Circumstances  favoured  the  design,  and  this 
WIS  the  great  {loinl.  As  tnatteia  then  were,  the  reconstitution  of  an 
acitial  state  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  foreign  rule  would  not  admit 

'  of  it  (Ezra  iv.  19  seq.}.  What  plan  was  to  be  taken,  what  materials  to..fl 
be  used  for  such  a  building  as  the  times  allowed  ?  I'he  prophetic  ideas  ^ 
would  not  serve  as  building  stones ;  they  were  not  sufficiently  practical. 

I  Then  appeared  the  importance  of  institutions,  of  traditional  forms,  for 
the  conservation  even  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  religion.  h 

The  Jewish  royal  temple  had  early  overshadowed  the  other  sanctu-  V 
arics,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Bcventh  century  they  were  extinct  or  verg- 
ing on  extinction.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  monarchy  the  priests  of 
jentsalem  had  grown  great  and  had  at  last  attained,  as  against  their 
profeuionai  brethren  elsewhere,  a  position  of  exclusive  legitimacy.  The 
weaker  the  state  grew,  the  deeper  it  sank  from  the  fall  of  Josiah  onwards, 
the  higher  became  the  prestige  of  the  temple  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  the  greater  and  the  more  independent  grew  the  power  of  its 
numerous  prie-sthood  ;  how  much  more  do  we  feel  it  in  Jeremiah's  time 
than   in  that  of  Isaiah  1     I'his  advance  of  the  priesthood  indicates 
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tintnistakably  tlic  rise  into  promJnen'^c  of  the  cu](us  in  the  seventh 
century,  »  rise  rather  helped  than  hindered  by  the  lonj;  reign  of  Manasseh, 
evil  u  is  the  reputation  of  thit  reign.  It  shows  itself  not  only  in  the 
introduction  of  more  tiixurious  msteriah,  inrense,  for  example,  but 
even  more  in  the  Importance  given  to  great  and  sttiklni;  services,  i.g^ 
the  sacrifice  of  children,  and  the  expiatory  offering.  Even  after  the 
abolition  of  the  horrid  iitiucitics  of  Manasiich's  time,  tlie  bloody  L-arnest- 
ncss  remained  behind  with  which  the  performance  of  divine  service 
was  gone  about 

So  closely  was  the  cultus  of  Jerusalem  interwoven  with  the  consctous- 
neas  of  the  J-yithitf-pp'",  ""^  "^  or^ngiy  \v>a  ih<.  pri<.;thnn<t  established 
thwf  nrHw^  t^gf  **>**■  Um  ^"'P'^  "^  '>"■  Itinji'i"'"  ti>e  clcmcnts  still 
survived  here  for  the  new  forni-ition  of  a  "  congugAtiOD  "  answering  to 
the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  time.  Around  the  mined  sanctuary 
the  community  once  more  lifted  up  tis  head  (i  Kings  viii:  Hagg.  Iseq.; 
Zech,  i.  seq.).  The  usages  and  ordinances  were,  though  everywhere 
changed  in  detail,  yet  not  created  afresh.  Whatever  creating  there  was 
lay  in  this,  that  these  usages  were  bound  together  in  a  system  and  made 
the  instruinenis  of  restoring  an  organisation  of  "  the  remnant." 

Eiekiel^rsi  pointed  out  the  way  which  was  suited  for  the  time.  He 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  prophets  and  the  law.  He  claims 
to  be  a  prophet,  and  starts  from  prophetic  ideas :  but  they  are  not  hb 
own  ideas,  they  arc  those  of  his  predeeessors  which  he  turns  into  dogmas. 
He  is  by  nature  a  priest,  and  his  peculiar  merit  is  that  he  enclosed  the 
soul  of  prophecy  in  the  body  of  a  community  which  was  not  political, 
but  founded  on  the  temple  and  the  cuiius.  I'he  chapters  xl.-xlviii.  are 
the  most  important  in  his  book,  and  have  been  called  by  J.  Orth, 
not  inconcctly,  the  key  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  aruse  that  artindal  product,  the  sacred  constitution  oT  Judaism. 
In  the  Friesiiy  Code  we  have  the  picture  ofit  in  detiiil.'  The  distinction, 
drawn  with  such  pains  between  the  Mosaic  theocracy  and  the  post-cailic 
hierccracy,  is  too  fmc;  Theocracy  as  a  constitution  is  hierocracy.  If 
Moses  founded  such  a  constitution,  he  did  it  prophetically,  with  a  view 


>  1 1  b  not  Ihe  caie  that  Iha  titerocncy  b  based  on  the  Pri»lly  Code  :  Ihat  codr 
«ru  only  introduced  after  the  hi«Toc(scy  was  already  In  eicUt«nc«,  but  helped,  n<> 
tloubt,  lo  <VD>oiidalc  andles'liM  't-  The  written  law aRerwnrds  undcttnincd  the  rulc' 
oT  the  piletts ;  and  the  scriptures  played  ioio  the  lianita  of  the  sciiliu  and  DiiTiKes. 
iCuiRpart  the  cue  of  the  Partees  and  Sabiani,  and  p.  157,  nott.l 
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to  circuRistancei  which  only  arose  a  thousand  years  after  liu  day, 
(pp.  163,  270).  Old  Israel  had  not  shrunk  to  a  religious  congregation, 
public  life  was  not  qiiiic  absorbed  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  the 
high  priest  and  the  dvrcUing  of  Jehovah  were  not  the  centre  round  which 
all  rtvolvcd  (pp.  i;o,  337}.  These  great  changes  were  wrought  by 
the  destruction  of  Che  political  existence  first  ofSamaria,  then  uf  Judah. 
In  this  way  the  people  became  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation,'' a's  we  read  in  a  Deuteronomisiicpassag«,^od.  xiicJS.'  If  the 
divine  rule  was  formerJy  a  belief  supporting  the  natural  ordinaiKcs  of 
human  society,  it  was  now  set  forth  in  visible  form  as  a  divine  state,  in 
an  artificial  sphere  peculiar  to  itself  and  transcending  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  i>eople.  The  idea  had  formerly  informed  and  possessed  the  natural 
body,  but  now,  in  order  that  it  might  be  thoroughly  realised,  it  was  to  have 
spiritual  body  of"  its  own.  There  arose  a  material,  external  antithesis  of  a 
sacred  and  piofnne  ;  men's  minds  came  to  bo  full  of  thii>,  and  it  was  their 
great  endeavour  to  draw  the  Une  as  sharply  as  possible  and  to  repress 
the  natural  sphere  more  and  more.  Holiness  is  t^)e^f,^^ling  idi-A  in 
Keekiel,  in  Ley.  xvii.-xxYi.,  and  in  the  Priestly  Code.  The  notion  is  a 
somewhat  empty  one,  expressing  rather  what  a  thing  is  not  than  what  it 
is  \  at  iirst  it  meant  the  same  as  divine,  but  now  it  is  used  mainly  in  the 
sense  of  spiritual,  priestly,  as  if  the  divine  could  be  distinguixhed  from 
the  worldly,  the  natural,  by  outward  visible  marks  of  ttiat  kind. 

Tlic  Mosaic  theocracy,  the  residuum  of  a  ruined  state,  is  itself  not  a 
state  at  all,  but  an  unpolitical  artificial  prpduct  created  in  spite  of 
unfavourable  circumstances  by  the  iro|nilse  of  an  ever-memorable  energy : 
and  foreign  rule  is  its  necessary  counterpart!  In  its  nature  it  is 
intimately  allied  to  the  old  Catholic  church,  which  was  in  fact  its  child. 
As  a  matter  of  ta^tc  it  may  be  ohjccliouabic  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  church, 
.  but  as  a  matter  of  ht:riory  it  is  not  inaccurate,  and  the  name  is  perhaps 
[  preferable  to  that  of  theocracy,  which  shelters  such  confusion  of  ideas. 


\ 


2.  The  Mosaic  theocracy  appears  to  show  an  immense  retrogression. 
The  law  of  Jehovah  should  denote  what  is  chaiacteristic  of  His  people 
over  ai;ainst  the  heathen.  But  this  certainly  did  not  consist  m  the 
caltus  of  Israel ;  it  would  be  vain  labour  to  seek  in  this  and  that 
slight  variation  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Creek  ritual  a  dilTerence 
of  principle  between  them.  The  cultus  is  the  heathen  clement  in  the 
Israelite  religion — the  word  heathen  not  bcin^  understood,  of  course,  jg. 
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nnignobleorunwonhysense.  If  the  PriesilyCode  maltet  Thecnltus  the 
principal  tning,  mat  af^waTs  to  nmount  to  a  systematic  decline  into  the 
heathenUm  which  the  prophets  incessantly  combated  and  yet  were  un- 
able to  eradicate.  It  will  he  readily  acknowledged  that  at  the  constitii- 
lion  of  the  new  Jerusalem  the  prophetic  impulses  were  deflected  by  a 
previously  existing  natural  tendency  of  the  mass  on  which  they  had  to 
operate.  Yet  in  every  part  of  the  legal  worship  wc  sec  the  most  decided 
traces  of  their  influence  We  have  seen  to  what  a  large  extent  that 
worship  is  everywhere  marked  bya  centralising  tendency.  This  tendency 
jx  not  connected  in  the  I'liestly  Code  witii  ■■  ,  "T  ■;  '  1  improper  or 
foreign  worship  ;  yet  U  must  SiThiterpretecl  .1-  i  h  .  iiL-asurc;  and 

if"irlwr"cgar3ed"  as  an  axiom  necessary  in  the  Priestly  Code  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  is  only  saying  that  the  demands  of  the  prophets 
had  prevailed  most  completely  in  a  Rcid  where  they  had  the  greale^t 
obstacles  to  contend  with.  Exclusive  monolatry  is  by  no  means  innate 
in  the  cultus;  it  can  only  be  deduced  from  considerations  which  are 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  cultus :  it  is  the  antitype  of  strict 
monotheism.  The  prohibition  of  images,  too,  in  the  worship  of  the 
Deity,  is  not  expressly  insisted  on,  as  in  Deuteronomy,  but  is  a  provision 
which  is  taken  for  granted  ;  so  Uttic  is  this  position  in  danger  of  question 
that  even  doubtful  and  repugnant  elements  are  embodied  in  the  worship 
and  assimilated  by  it  without  hesitaiion.  The  golden  ephod,  denounced 
by  Isaiah,  has  become  an  insignificant  decoration  of  the  high  priest; 
talismans,  forbidden  even  by  Ezekiel,  are  allowed  (Num.  xv.  37-41), 
but  the  object  of  them  is  "  thai  ye  may  look  upon  them  and  remember 
all  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  do  thcin.  and  that  yc  follow  not 
afUr  your  own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after  which  ye  used  to  go  a 
whoring."  The  gross  idolatry,  with  which  the  expression  HST  is  always 
connected  in  other  passages,  is  by  this  time  out  of  the  question ;  the 
heart  itself  with  its  lawlctis  motions  is  the  strange  Ood,  whose  service  it 
forbidden. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  hy  thg  tj^lfnig-lpgUlari^Q  ihi-  fn\^ 
«  «iiHinjftf4  frpfn  in  nnrn  QaiUi*.  -ttid  overthfown  in  iis  own  sphere, 
'iliat  is  most  unmistakably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  festivals.  They 
have  lost  theiriefcrcnce  to  harvest  and  cattlciand  have  become  histori- 
cal "conrmcmQrati(MSL:_jhey  deny  their  birth  from  nature,  and  celebrate 
the  institution  of  supcrnatuiat  religion  and  the  gracious  acts  of  Jehovah 
therewitli  connected.     The  broadly  human,  the  indigenous  element  falls 
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away,  they  receive  a  statutory  character  and  a  significance  limited 
Israel.     They  no  longer  dfaw  down  the  Deity  into  human  life  oo  aH" 
\  important  occasiotu,  to  take  part  in  its  jofs  and  its  necessities :  thejr  are 
not  human  aiUmpis  with  such  naive  means  as  are  at  comtnand  to  plcaie 
ilhe  Deity  and  remJer  Hinn  favourable.    They  arc  removed  from  the 
'natural  sphere,  and  made  Jirint  means  of  grate,  which  Jehovah  has  in> 
sliluicd  in  Israel  as  sacnuncnfct  of  the  theoaacy.    The  worshipper  no 
longer  thinks  that  in  his  gift  he  is  doing  God  a  pleasure,  proriding  Him 
witl)  an  enjoyment:  what  pleases  Htm  and  is  ellcctual  is  only  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rite.    The  ia<:ri6cc3  must  be  offered  exactly  according 
to  prescription :  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  by  the  right  indi- 
viduals, in  the  right  way.     They  are  not  based  on  tbe  inner  value  of 
what  is  done,  on  the  impulse  arising  out  of  fresh  occasions,  but  on  the 
positive  command  of  a  will  outside  the  worshipper,  which  is  not  ex- 
plained, and  which  prcsctibes  every  particular.     The  bond  between 
cultus  and  sensuality  is  severed  :  no  danger  can  arise  of  an  admiature 
of  impure  immoral  elements,  a  danger  which  was  always  present  in 
y  Hebrew  antiquity.     Worship  no  longer  springs  from  an  inner  impulse, 
/  it  haa  come  to  be  an  exercise  of  religiosity.     It  has  no  natural  signifi- 
,  cance  ;  its  si)jnif>cance  is  transcendental,  incomparable,  not  to  be  defined: 
,  the  chief  effect  of  it,  which  is  always  produced  with  certainty,  ii  atone- 
/  nent    For  after  the  exile  the  consciousness  of  sin,  called  fonh  by  the 
rejection  of  the  people  from  the  face  of  Jehovah,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  i>eiiiiancnt ;  even  when  the  hard  service  of  Israel  was  accom* 
plished  and  the  wrath  realty  blown  over,  it  would  not  disappear. 

If  then  the  value  of  the  sacred  offerings  lay  not  in  themselves  but  in 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Ood,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
cultus  was  rcnwved  from  that  exercise  itself  and  transfened  to  another 
field,  that  of  morality.  The  consequence  was  that  sacrifices  and  gifts 
gave  way  to  auetie  exerdus,  which  were  more  strictly  and  more  simply 
connected  with  morality.  Precepts  given  origiruUy  in  reference  to  the 
coni^ecration  of  the  priests  for  their  religious  functions  were  extended  to 
the  laity  :  the  observance  of  these  bws  of  {^ysical  cleantineis  was  of 
much  more  radical  irn|>onance  in  Judaism  than  the  great  public  culiui, 
and  led  by  the  siroighicst  road  towards  the  theocratic  ideal  of  holiness 
,  and  of  universal  priesthood.  'Hie  whole  of  life  was  compressed  iitto  a 
certain  holy  path  ;  there  was  always  a  dtvinc  command  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  by  thinking  of  it  a  aian  kept  bimielf  from  foUuwing  after  tbc  destra 
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and  lusts  of  his  own  heart  On  the  other  hand  this  private  cultus, 
which  constantly  required  attention,  kept  alive  and  active  the  individual 
sense  of  sin. 

The  great  pathologist  of  Judaism  is  quite  right:  in  the  Mosaic  theo-! 
cracy  the  cultus  became  a  pedagogic  instrument  of  discipline.  It  is 
es!range3"rrom"Ehe  lieari ;  Us  revival  was  due  to  old  custom,  it  would 
never  have  blossomed  again  of  itself.  It  no  longer  has  its  roots  in  child- 
like impulse,  it  is  a  dead  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  importance  attached 
to  it,  nay,  just  because  of  the  anxious  conscientiousness  with  which  it 
was  gone  about.  At  the  restoration  of  Judaism  the  old  usages  were 
patched  together  in  a  new  system,  which,  however,  only  served  as  the 
form  to  preserve  something  that  was  nobler  in  its  nature,  but  could  not 
have  been  saved  otiierwise  than  in  a  narrow  shell  that  stoutly  resisted  all 
foreign  influences.  That  heathenism  in  Israel  against  which  the  prophets 
vainly  protested  was  inwardly  overcome  by  the  law  on  its  own  ground  ; 
and  the  cultus,  afit^r  nftturf  had  h^pQ  killed  in  it,  became  the  shield  of 
supernaturalistic  monotheism. 
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I.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  NATION. 

AccoKDiNG  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Israel  was  the  brother  of  Edom, 
and  the  cousin  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  These  four  petty  peoples,  which 
may  be  classed  together  as  the  Hebrew  group,  must  at  one  time  have 
formed  some  sort  of  a  unity  and  have  passed  through  a  common  history 
which  resulted  in  their  settlement  in  south-eastern  Palestine.  The 
Israelites,  or  rather  that  section  of  the  Hebrew  group  which  afterwards 
developed  into  Israel,  appear  at  first  to  have  been  the  immediate 
neighbours  of  Edom,  and  to  have  extended  westwards  towards  the  border 
of  Egypt.  As  regards  the  ethnological  position  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
whole,  tradition  has  it  that  they  had  connexions  not  only  with  the 
.Aramaeans  of  Osrhoene  (Nahor),  but  also  with  certain  of  the  old  half- 
Arab  inhabitants  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (Kenites,  Amalek,  Midian). 
To  the  Canaanites,  wliose  language  they  had  adopted,  their  relation 
was  that  of  foreign  conquerors  and  lords  to  a  subject  race  (Gen.  ix.  26). 

Some  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era  a  section  of  the  Hebrew  group 
left  its  ancient  seat  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine  to  occupy  the  not 
distant  pasture  lands  of  Egypt  (Goshen),  where  they  carried  on  their 
old  calling,  that  of  shepherds  and  goatherds.  Although  settled  within 
the  territory  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  recognising  their  authority,  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  all  their  old  characteristics, — their  language,  their 
patriarchal  institutions,  their  nomad  habits  of  life. 

But  in  course  of  time  these  foreign  guests  were  subjected  to  changed 
treatment  Forced  labour  was  exacted  of  them  for  the  construction  of 
new  public  works  in  Goshen,  an  exaction  which  was  felt  to  be  an  assault 
upon  their  freedom  and  honour,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  was  fitted 
to  take  away  all  that  was  distinctive  of  their  nationality.  But  they  had 
no  remedy  at  hand,  and  had  submitted  in  despair,  until  Moses  at  last 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity  of  deliverance.     Reminding  his  oppressed 
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jbrcthrcn  of  the  C^od  of  their  fathers,  and  urj^ing  that  their  cause  was 
/His,  he  taught  them  to  regard  sclf-asscttion  against  the  £g}'ptians  as  an 
article  of  religion ;  and  they  became  once  more  a  united  ("cople  in  a 
deicrmi  nation  lo  seek  refuge  from  oppression  in  the  wilderness  which 
iwas  the  dweltin)j-place  of  their  kindred  and  the  seat  of  their  God.  At 
a  time  when  Egj-pt  was  scourged  by  a  grievous  plague,  the  Hebrews 
broke  up  their  settlement  in  Goshen  one  night  m  spring,  and  directed 
Ihcir  steps  towards  their  old  home  again.  According  to  the  accounts, 
t)ic  king  had  consented  to  the  exodus,  and  latterly  had  even  forced  tt 
on,  but  it  was  none  the  tess  a  secret  flight. 

To  a  not  very  numerous  pastoral  people  such  an  undertaking  presented 
no  great  difficulty.  Ncvcrthelesi  its  execution  was  not  to  be  carried 
out  unimpeded.  The  Hebrews,  compelled  lo  abandon  the  direct 
eastward  toad  (Exod.  xiiL  17,  18),  turned  towards  llie  south-west  aod 
encamped  at  last  on  the  Egyptian  shore  of  the  northern  ami  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  were  overtaken  by  Pharaoh's  army.  The  situation  was  a 
critical  one ;  but  a  high  wind  during  the  night  left  the  shallow  sea  n  1 
low  that  it  became  possible  to  foid  it.  Moses  eagerly  accepted  the 
suggestion,  and  made  the  venture  with  succeiis.  The  Egyptians,  rush- 
ing a^er,  come  up  with  them  on  the  furtlier  shore,  and  a  struggle  ensued. 
itut  the  assailants  fought  at  a  disadvantage,  the  ground  being  ill  suited 
for  their  chariots  .tnd  horsemen  ;  they  fell  into  confusion  and  attempted 
a  retreat.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  cltanged  ;  the  waters  returned,  and  \ 
the  pursuers  were  annihilated.' 

After  turning  aside  to  visit  Sinai  as  related  in  ExoduSt  the  emigrants 
settled  Bt  Kaclcsh,  eastwards  from  Goshen,  on  the  southern  bcxdcn  of  1 
Palestine,'  where  they  remained  for  many  years,  having  at  the  well  of 
Kadesti  their  sanctuary  and  judgment-seat  only,  while  with  their  flocks 
they  ranged  over  an  extensive  tract,  In  all  probability  their  stay  at 
Kadcsh  was  no  involuntary  detention ;  rather  was  it  this  locality  they 

>  Exod.  fl|S.  II,  ^4,  Sj,  37,  30,  31.  Acear^ing  lo  the  Old  Tetumc^t  the  ModiM 
took  place  480  ycHik  bcfdte  the  building  of  Solomau't  ictn{ilc,  and  9&0  ycata  lidbtc 
the  end  of  ihe  Baiiy Ionian  capiiviiy.  Thcic  fisutn  arc  "(ywematie"  or  at  least 
tyilcmatiicd,  but  even  to  lltcy  are  cerlaialy  mare  tniitworlU;  than  the  comlanaiiflBS 
of  Die  E^piologitti.  ^M 

*  The  lite  of  Sinai  (=  Iloreb  1)  \iaxd\j  adoiiti  of  ueertaiimMt.     The  bMl  dl^B 
woiiM  be  thcMDctuBryof  Jeiliro,  if  wecoulU  itlcntiff  It  with  Midian  (/oinr.iv.  451], 
which  lici  DA  tlie  Aiablan  coait  of  the  Kcd  Sea  oliliqudj  facing  the  iiadujonal  St 
Wiih  regard  lo  Kadesh,  Kc  Qa^tUrtf  Staftmnl  of  the  Paleituw  Eiplotuion 
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hud  more  ini  mediately  had  in  view  in  setting  out  Foi  a  cinliscd 
community  of  rram  two  to  three  mUlions  such  s  settlement  would,  of 
course,  have  been  impossible;  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  imme- 
diate icquitcmcnts  of  the  Go&hco  shepherds,  fen  in  number  as  they 
were  and  inuretl  to  the  life  of  the  desert.  That  attempts  may  have 
been  made  by  ihem  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more  fertile  country  to 
ihe  north  i*  very  likely;  but  thai  from  the  outset  ihey  coniemplaled 
the  conqiieHt  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  proper,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
expiation  of  a  fault  that  they  were  held  baclcai  the  gate  of  the  promised 
land  until  the  whole  generation  of  the  disobedient  liad  died  out,  is  not 
historically  probable. 

We  can  as&ign  a  definite  reason  for  their  final  departure  from 
Kadcsh.  In  the  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan  the  (CanaanJtc) 
Amorites  hod,  sometime  pTCriomly,  driven  the  Ammonites  from  the 
lower  Jabbok  and  deprived  the  Moabites  of  all  their  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Arnon ;  on  the  plateau  op{>osite  Jericho  Hcshbon  had 
become  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king.  This  sovereign  now 
set  himself  to  subdue  southern  Moab  also,  and  not  without  success. 
"  Fire  went  out  from  Heshbon,  flame  from  the  stronghold  of  Sihoo, 
devoured  the  cities  of  Moab  upon  the  heighis  of  Arnon.  Woe  to  thee, 
O  Moab !  ihou  art  undone,  U  people  of  Chemoih  I "  From  these 
stiaits  Ihe  Moabites  were  rescued  by  their  cousins,  the  nomads  of  the 
wtlderT>css  of  Kadcah.    The  Israelites  came  forward  on  behalf  of  what 

I  f V>s  at  once  the  common  Hebrew  cauie  and  their  own  particular 
1  Interest;  thc)-  took  the  field  agiunsi  the  Amorites,  vanquished  ihcm  in 

mJbatilc,  and  broke  up  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  The  consequence  was 
t\hat  the  land  (o  the  south  of  the  Amon  remained  in  ihe  undisputed 
possession  of  Moab,  white  the  victors  themselves  became  masters 
of  the  territory  immediately  to  the  nonh.  Settled  (bus  between  Moab 
and  Ammon  their  kinsmen,  the  Israelites  supplied  the  link  that  was 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  petty  Hebrew  nationalities  established  in  tlie 
south  of  eastern  Palestine. 

The  army  that  went  out  against  the  Amoritea  ftotn  Kadesh  was 
ccnainly  not  exclusively  composed  of  men  who,  or  wliose  fathers,  had 
accomplished  ihe  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Israel  was  not  a  formed 
nation  when  it  left  Egypt ;  and  throughout  the  whole  pertod  of  its 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness  it  continued  to  be  in  process  of  growth. 
Instead  of  excluding  the  kindred  clcmcnu  which  olTered  themselves  to 
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it  on  its  new  soil,  it  received  and  assimilated  thetn.  The  life  they  had 
lived  together  tmdcr  Momis  had  been  the  lint  thing  to  avalcen  a 
feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  tribes  which  afterwards  constituted  the 
nation  \  whether  they  had  previously  been  a  unity  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  is  doubtful  On  the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  the  unification  xA 
the  tribes  must  certainly  have  been  laid  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
proper;  for  with  that  it  broke  up,  though  the  memory  of  it  condnucd 
At  the  same  lime  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  twelve  tribes 
already  existed  side  be  side  in  Kadesh.  'I'he  sons  of  the  concubines 
of  Jacob — Dan  and  Xaphtali,  (isd  and  Asher — manifestly  do  wn 
pertain  to  Israel  in  the  same  sense  as  do  those  of  I^eah  and  Racbd  ; 
probably  ihcy  were  lalc  arriYols  and  of  very  mixed  origin.  We  know, 
besides,  ihai  Benjamin  was  not  born  until  afieiwaT<Is,  in  Palestine.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  Israel  at  first  consisted  of  seven  tribes,  of  which 
one  only,  that  of  Joseph,  traced  its  descent  to  Rachel,  though  in  point  o< 
numbers  and  physical  strength  it  was  the  equal  of  all  the  others  together, 
while  in  intellectual  force  it  surpassed  them.  The  remaining  six  werfi 
Ihe  sons  of  Leah : — Reuben,  Simeon.  Levi,  Judah  ;  Issachar,  Zebulon. 
They  are  always  enumerated  in  this  order;  the  loct  that  the  U%t  two 
are  nUo  invariably  mentioned  apart  from  the  rest  and  a,ta  Josepli  has 
its  explanation  in  geographical  considerations. 
]  The  time  of  Moses  is  invariably  icgatdcd  »s  the  properly  creuiTe 
period  in  Israel's  history,  and  on  that  account  also  as  giving  the  pattem 
and  norm  for  ihe  nges  which  followed.  In  point  of  fact  the  history  of 
Uracl  must  be  held  to  have  begun  then,  and  the  foundations  of  a  new 
epoch  to  have  been  laid.  The  prophets  who  came  after  gave,  it  is  true, 
greater  riistincine^  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nation,  but  they  dtd 
,nol  make  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made  ihera.  Again,  it  is  true  that  th« 
lovement  which  resulted  in  the  eslablishmeni  of  the  monarchy  brou^ 
ogether  for  the  first  time  into  organic  unity  the  elements  whidi 
reviously  had  existed  only  in  an  isolated  condition  ;  but  Israel's  seMC 

I^of  national  personality  was  a  thing  of  much  earlier  origin,  which  cv<a 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  bound  the  ^'arious  tribes  and  families  together, 
and  must  have  had  a  great  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  althou^ 
there  was  no  formal  and  binding  constitution  to  give  it  support  Wkca 
the  Israelites  settled  in  Palestine  they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  popuLalica 
.•.ujierior  to  themselves  both  in  numbers  and  in  civilisation,  whtch  they 
did  not  extirpate,  but  on  the  contrary  gradually  subdued  and  absorbed 
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The  process  was  favoured  b^  affinitir  of  race  and  similarity  of  speech  ; 
but,  however  fai  it  went,  it  never  had  [he  effect  of  malcing  Israelites 
Canaanites;  on  the  contrary,  it  made  Canaanites  Israelites.     Notwilh- 
[standing  their  bfciiorily,  numerical  and  othcrwisir,  they  maintained 
[their    indi^'iduality,  and  that  without    the  support  of  any    external 
organisation.     Thus  a  certain  inner  unity  actually  subsisted  long  before  / 
it  had  found  any  outward  political  expression;  it  goes  back  to  thef 
I  lime  of  Mosett,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  author. 

Tlie  foundation  upon  which,  at  all  periods,  Israel's  sense  of  its 
nations!  unity  rested  was  religious  in  its  character.  It  was  the  faith 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  Israel  is  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Moses  was  not  the  first 
discoverer  ofthis  faitli,  but  it  was  through  him  that  it  came  to  be  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  national  existence  and  history.'  The  exigencies 
of  their  position  severed  a  number  of  kindred  clans  from  their  customary 
surroundings,  and  drove  them  into  his  arniii.  He  undenook  the 
responsibiliiies  of  their  leader,  and  the  conlidence  of  success  which  he 
manifested  was  justified  by  the  result.  But  it  was  not  through  any 
merit  of  his  thai  tlic  undertaking  (of  which  he  was  the  soul)  prospered 
OS  it  did ;  his  design  was  aided  in  a  wholly  unlooked-for  way,  by  a 
man'clious  occurrence  quite  beyond  his  control,  and  which  no  sag.ictiy 
could  possibly  have  foreseen.  One  whom  the  wind  and  sea  obeyed 
had  given  him  His  aid.  Behind  him  stood  One  higher  than  he,  whose 
spirit  wrought  in  him  and  whose  arm  wrought  for  him, — not  for  his 
personal  aggrandisement  indeed,  but  for  the  weal  of  the  n.ition.  It  was 
Jehovah.  Alike  what  was  done  by  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Moses 
and  what  was  done  without  any  human  contrivance  by  nature  and  by 
accident  came  to  be  regarded  in  one  great  totality  as  the  doing  of 
Jehovah  for  Israel  Jeho>-ah  it  was  who  had  directed  each  step  in  that 
process  through  which  these  so  diverse  elements,  btoughl  together  by 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  had  been  caused  to  pass,  and  in  the  course 

*  JchovaH  U  to  be  rcijanlcil  u  havini;  orlctnatlj  been  a  bmily  ni  Itibal  cod* 
either  of  the  family  lo  whidi  Moici  belong  ur  of  the  tribe  u(  JuMpb,  in  Ibe 
powcuionof  which  w«  find  the  aik  orjehonh,  itnil  within  which  occurs  theeirlleu 
ccrt&in  inttancc  of  t.  cnmpriMte  propct  name  with  iW  word  JchAVah  fot  ona  ot  its 
clement!  (Jcho-Uiua,  Jotliua),  No  cucntial  diitinclioa  wu  felt  (•>  exist  between 
JehoTBh  ami  El,  an;  more  ihan  between  Aahur  nnci  F.I ;  JchoTah  wai  only  a  qxciol 
name  of  EI  wbicb  had  become  cumnt  wiihin  9  powerinl  circle,  and  which  on  that 
acooHDt  wai  all  the  more  fitte<l  to  become  ihe  designation  of  a  national  gw!. 
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of  which  the  first  beginnings  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity  hod  been 
made  to  grow.  ^| 

This  feeling  Moses  was  the  first  to  elicit;  he  it  was  also  who  nuR 
taincd  it  in  life  and  cherished  its  growib.  The  cxlraoniinary  set  ol 
circumstances  which  had  first  occasioned  the  new  national  movciDcnl 
continued  to  subsist,  though  in  a  less  degree^  throughout  the  sojourn  ol 
the  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  under  their  pressure  that  Israel 
continued  to  be  moulded.  To  Moses,  who  had  been  the  meai\s  of  so 
brilliantly  helping  out  of  their  first  straits  the  Hebrews  who  had 
accompanied  him  out  of  Egypt,  they  naturally  turned  in  all  subsequent 
difttcultics ;  before  him  they  brought  all  aflairs  with  which  they  were 
not  themselves  able  to  cope.  The  authority  whkh  his  antecedents  had 
secured  for  him  made  him  as  matter  of  coune  the  great  national 
"  Kadhi  "  in  the  wilderness.  Equally  as  matter  of  course  did  he  exercise 
his  judicial  functions,  neither  in  his  own  interest  nor  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
By  connecting  them  with  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  wliich  stood  at  tbC 
well  of  Kadcsh,  he  made  these  functions  independent  of  his  pcrsoo, 
and  thus  he  laid  a  firm  basis  for  a  consuetudinary  law  and  became  (he 
originator  of  tlie  Torah  in  Israel.  In  doing  thb  he  succeeded  in 
inspiring  the  national  being  with  that  which  was  the  very  life  of  his  own 
soul ;  through  the  Torah  he  gave  a  definite  positive  expression  to  iheir 
sense  of  nationality  and  their  idea  of  God.  Jeho\'ah  was  not  merely 
the  God  of  Israel ;  as  such  he  was  the  God  at  once  of  law  and  of  justice, 
the  basis,  the  informiog  principle,  and  the  implied  postulate  of  tbetr 
national  consciousness.  I 

The  relationship  was  carried  on  tn  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  which  it  had  been  bc^un.  It  was  most  especially  in  the  graver 
moments  of  its  history  that  Israel  awoke  to  full  consciousness  of  iia^ 
and  of  Jehovah,  Now,  at  that  time  and  for  ccnttftics  aftcrwardst,  the 
highwater  marks  of  history  were  indicated  by  the  wars  it  recorded 
The  name  "Israel"  means  "EI  does  battle,"  and  Jehovah  was  llie 
wanior  El,  after  whom  the  nation  styled  itselC  The  camp  was,  so  Ifl 
speak,  at  once  the  cradle  in  which  the  nation  was  nursed  and  the 
smithy  in  whiah  it  was  welded  into  unity ;  it  was  also  the  prinuitn 
sanctuary.  There  Israel  was,  and  there  was  Jehovah,  If  in  ijtncs  ol 
peace  the  relations  between  the  two  had  become  dormant,  they  weresj 
once  called  forth  into  fullcsl  activity  when  the  alarm  of  danger 
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raised ;  Israel's  awakening  was  always  preceded  by  the  awaVening  of 
Jehovah.  Jehovah  awakened  men  who  under  the  guidance  of  Hb 
spirit  placed  themselves  at  the  nation's  head;  In  them  Mis  proper 
Icadcnhip  was  vi^bly  expressed.  Jehovah  went  foith  with  the  host  to 
battle,  and  in  its  cnthusiasKi  His  presence  was  seen  0"^  *■  ■  j>  >3)* 
With  signs  and  wonders  from  hcaren  Jehovah  decided  the  struggle 
carried  on  upon  earth.  In  it  He  was  always  upon  Israel's  side ;  on 
Israel  was  Hit  whole  interest  concentrated,  although  His  power  (for 
He  was  God)  reached  far  beyond  their  local  limitt. 

Thus  Jehovah  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  living  God;  but  the 
manifiKlations  of  His  life  in  the  great  crises  of  His  people's  histofy 
were  of  necessity  separated  by  considerable  mtervaU  of  lime.  His 
activity  had  something  abnipt  and  tumultuary  about  it,  better  suited 
for  cxtmordinary  occasions  than  for  ordinary  daily  UTc.  Traces  of  this 
fcchng  appear  very  prominently  in  the  later  stages  of  the  development, 
But  although  the  relations  between  Israel  and  Israel's  God  came  most 
strongly  into  prominence  in  times  of  excitement,  yet  it  did  not  altogether 
die  ou!  in  the  periods  of  comparative  repose.  It  was  in  the  cAse  of 
JehoN-ah  just  as  in  the  case  of  (he  human  leaders  of  the  people,  who 
did  not  in  times  of  peace  wholly  lose  the  influence  they  had  gained  in 
war  Jehovah  had  His  permanent  court  at  the  places  of  worship  where 
in  limes  of  quietude  men  clung  to  Htm  that  they  might  not  lose  Hira 
in  times  of  trouble.  His  chief,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Moses  His  only, 
sanctuarj-  was  with  the  so-called  arlc  of  the  covenant.  It  was  a  standard, 
adapted  primarily  to  the  rcquiictncnts  of  a  wandering  and  warlike  life  ; 
brought  back  from  the  field,  it  became,  as  symbol  of  Jehovah's  prcwncc, 
the  central  scat  of  His  wonhip.  'I1ie  cultus  itself  was  more  than  a 
mere  paying  of  court  to  Jehovali,  more  than  a  mere  expedient  for 
retaining  His  sympathies  against  times  of  necesuty;  the  Tonh  of 
Jehovah,  the  holy'administration  of  law,  was  conjoined  with  it.  This 
had  first  of  all  been  exercised,  at  the  instance  of  the  priest  of  Midtan, 
by  Moses  at  the  well  of  Kadesh ;  it  was  continued  after  him.  at  the 
sanctuary,  within  the  circle  of  those  who  had  atL-ichcd  themselves  to 
him  and  were  spiritually  his  li«rs.  In  cases  where  the  wisdom  or  the 
competency  of  ihe  ordinary  Judges  failed,  men  turned  direct  to  the 
Godhead,  /./■.,  to  the  sanctuary  and  those  who  served  iL  Their 
decisions,  whether  given  according  to  their  own  lights  or  by  lot  (accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  question),  were  not  derived  from  any  law. 
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in  religion,  which  prevented  it  from  quittinj;  or  losing  its  rappari  with 
the  soil  ftom  which  it  had  O'liginally  sprung.  With  the  intermediate 
and  higher  stages  of  political  organUatJon,  with  tlie  building  of  the 
upper  suucture,  however,  religion  bid  no  concern  ;  thoj-  were  too  (Jar 
removed  from  the  foundation.  The  deriv»ti\'e,  which  did  not  carry 
immediately  in  Itself  its  own  title  to  exist,  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
10  It ;  what  had  come  into  being  it  sulTered  to  go  its  own  wajr  as  toon 
OS  it  was  capabk  of  asserting  its  independence.  For  this  reason  it 
Always  turned  by  preference  to  the  future,  not  in  a  Utopian  but  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  way ;  by  a  single  step  only  did  it  keep  ahead  of 
the  present.  It  prepared  the  way  for  such  developments  as  arc  not 
derived  from  existing  institutions,  but  spring  immediately  from  the 
depths  in  which  human  society  has  its  secret  and  mysterious  roots. 

The  expression  "  Jehovah  i.<i  the  God  of  Israel,"  accordingly,  meant 
tlut  every  usk  of  the  nation,  intenul  as  wet!  as  external,  was  conceived 
as  holy.  It  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  almighty  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  was  conceii-ed  of  as  having  fint  made  a  covenant  with  this 
one  people  that  by  them  He  might  be  truly  known  and  worshipped. 
It  was  not  as  if  Jehovah  had  originally  been  regarded  as  the  God  of 
the  universe  nho  subsequently  becartM:  the  God  of  I&rael  ;  on  the 
conirarj'.  He  was  primarily  Israel's  Godj^ind  only  afterwards  (very  long 
afterwards)  diinie  come  to  be  regarded  as  tlic  God  of  ihe  universe. 
For  Moses  to  have  given  to  tlie  Uraelites  an  "  cnli^jhtcned  conception 
of  God  "  would  have  been  to  have  given  llicm  a  stone  instead  of  bread ; 
it  b  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  with  irgatd  to  the  csscniial 
nature  of  Jehovah,  as  distinct  from  His  relation  to  men,  he  albwcd 
them  to  continue  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  their  fathers.  With 
theoretical  truths,  which  were  not  at  all  in  demand,  He  did  not  occupy 
bimsetf|  but  purely  with  practical  questions  which  were  put  and  urged 
by  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  religious  starting-point  of  the  history 
of  Israel  was  remarkable,  not  for  its  novelty,  but  for  its  normal  char- 
acter.  In  all  ancient  primitive  peoples  the  relation  in  which  God  is 
cooccivcd  to  sund  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation— tn  other  words, 
IreligioQ — funiishes  a  motive  for  law  and  moraU ;  in  the  case  of  none 
did  it  beconw  so  with  such  purity  and  power  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites. 
'XVhatever  Jehovah  may  have  been  conceived  to  be  in  His  essential 
nature — God  of  the  thunderstorm  or  the  like — this  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  background  as  mysteibus  and  traoscendenul ;  the  subject  was 
not  one  for  inquiry.    All  stress  was  laid  upon  His  activity  within  the 
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ghout  the  whole  of  hii  long  lif«  been  the  people's  leader,  Judge,  anci 
I  centre  of  union. 

correct  conception  of  the  rannnrr  in  which  the  Torah  was  made  by 
him  can  be  derived  from  the  narrative  contained  in  Exod.  xviii.,  but  not 
from  the  Ions  section  which  follows,  rclniing  to  ihe  Sinaitic  covenant  (chap, 
xix.  seq.).  The  j^iving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  hns  onl]r  a  formal,  not  to  say 
dramatte,  sisnittcance.  It  ie  the  product  of  the  poetic  necessity  for  such  a 
representation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  was  constituted  Jehovah's 
people  as  should  appeal  direaiy  aiMl  giaphically  to  the  imagination.  Only 
M  can  we  Justly  interpret  those  exprestions  according  to  which  Jehovah 
with  IIi&  own  mouth  thundered  the  ten  command ntcnts  down  from  the 
mountain  to  ihc  people  below,  and  afterwards  for  fony  days  held  a  con- 
fidential conference  with  Moses  alone  on  the  tummit.  Forthesalie  of  pro- 
ducing a  solemn  iind  vivid  impression,  that  is  teprciented  as  havini;  taken 
place  in  a  single  thrilling  moment  which  in  reality  occurred  slowly  and  almost 
anot>»crved.  Why  Sinai  should  have  been  cboien  as  the  scene  admits  of , 
ready  explanation.  It  was  ibc  Olympus  of  the  Hebrew  peoples,  tl>e  caiihly  J 
•eat  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  such  it  eontinaedto  be  regarded  by  the  Uraeliiesj 
even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  4,  ;).  This  immemorial 
sanctity  of  Sinai  it  was  that  led  to  its  being  selected  as  the  ideal  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  law,  not  conversely.  If  we  ehminate  from  the  historical  nar- 
rative the  Ion;:  SiitaiitG  section  which  has  but  a  loose  connection  withiti 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  becomes  the  locality  of  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent events.  It  wai  during  the  sojourn  of  many  years  here  th.it  the  Orjiaiii- 
lUion  of  the  nation,  in  any  historical  sense,  took  place.  There  He  nude 
for  ihein  statute  and  (udinance,  and  there  He  proved  them/'  as  we  read  tn 
Exod.  XV.  35  in  adiilocated  poetical  fragmcnL  "Judgment  and  tital,"  "  llassa 
and  Mcnbali,"  point  to  Kadesh  as  the  place  rcfcricd  to  ;  there  at  all  events 
is  the  scene  of  the  narraii\-e  immediately  following  (Exod.  xvii. —  Num.  xx.}, 
and  doubtless  aUo  of  Exod.  xriii. 

If  the  legislation  of  the  fentairuch  cease  as  a  whole  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  source  for  our  knowledge  of  what  Mosaism  was,  it  becomes  a 
sofitewhat  precarious  matter  to  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  the  Deca- 
logue. In  p.inicuLir,  ihe  following  arguments  against  its  authenticity  muu 
be  taken  into  account,  (1)  According  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  the  coranumdmenis 
which  Hood  upon  the  two  tables  were  quite  different,  (a)  The  prohibition 
of  images  was  during  the  older  period  quite  unknown :  Moses  himself  is  said 
to  have  made  »  hraien  serpent  which  down  to  Heiektah's  titne  continued  to 
be  worshipped  at  Jerusalem  as  an  image  of  Jehovah.  (3]  The  essentially  and 
nece&sanly  national  character  of  the  oUer  phases  of  the  religion  of  Jehorah 
completely  disappears  in  the  quite  universal  code  of  morals  which  is  given 
in  the  Decalogue  as  the  fundamenul  law  of  Israel  ;  but  the  entire  senes  of 
rdigioos  personalities  throughout  the  period  of  ibc  judges  and  the  kings.— 
from  Deborah,  who  praised  Jacl't  treacherous  act  of  murder,  to  David,  wbo 
treated  his  priw>ncrs  i»f  war  with  the  utmost  cruelty — make  ii  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  relij^ioa  Df  Unci  vu  fram  the  outset  one  of  a  tpedfically 
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3.  TUB  SETTLEUEST  TS  PALESTINE. 

The  kingdom  of  Sihon  did  not  permanently  suffice  the  Israelites, 
and  the  disiotegmtion  o(  the  Canunites  to  the  west  of  Jordan  tn  an 
endless  number  of  kingdoms  and  cities  invited  attack.  The  lirst  essay 
nas  made  by  Judah  in  conjunction  with  Simeon  and  Levi,  but  was  tar 
from  prosperoua.  Simeon  and  I^vi  were  annihilated ;  Judah  also, 
though  Rucceskful  in  mastering  the  mountain  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  vai  so  only  at  the  cost  of  severe  losses  which  were  not 
again  made  up  until  the  accession  of  the  Kenite  families  of  the  south 
(Caleb).  As  a  consequence  of  the  secession  of  these  tribes,  a  new 
division  of  the  nation  into  Israel  and  Judah  took  the  place  of  that 
which  had  previoQfily  subsisted  between  the  families  of  Leah  and 
Rachel ;  under  Israel  were  iiveluded  all  the  tribes  except  Simeon,  Levi, 
and  Judah,  which  three  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Judg.  v.,  where  all 
the  others  are  carefully  and  exhaustively  enumerated.  This  half- 
abortive  first  invasion  of  the  west  was  followed  by  a  second,  which  was 
stronger  and  attended  with  much  better  results.  It  was  led  by  the 
tiibc  of  Joseph,  to  which  the  others  atuchcd  themselves,  Reuben  and 
Gad  only  remaining  behind  in  the  old  settlements.  The  district  to  the 
Dorth  of  Judah,  inhabited  afterwards  by  Benjamin,  was  the  first  to  be 
attacked  It  was  not  until  after  several  towns  of  this  district  had  one 
by  one  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  eorvquerors  that  the  Canaanitcs  set 
about  a  united  resistance.  Tliey  were,  however,  dedsively  repulsed  by 
Joshua  in  the  [Kighbuurhood  of  Gibeon ;  and  by  this  victory  the 
Israelites  became  masters  of  the  whole  central  plateau  of  Palestine. 
The  first  camp,  at  Gtlgal,  near  the  ford  of  Jordan,  which  had  been 
maintained  until  then,  was  now  removed,  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
brought  further  inland  (perhaps  by  way  of  Belhcl)  to^hiloh,  where 
benceforwaid  the  headquaileis  were  6xed,  in  a  position  which  aeeraed 
as  if  it  Had  been  expressly  made  to  favour  attacks  upon  the  fertile 
tract  lying  beneath  it  on  the  nonh.  The  Bne  Rachel  now  occupied 
the  new  teniiory  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  acquired, — Benjamin, 
in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  frontier  of  Judah,  then  Ephraim, 
strciching  to  beyond  Sliiloh,  and  lastly  Maiuuseh,  furhcst  to  the  north, 
as  far  as  to  the  plain  of  Jc/iccL  The  centre  of  gravily,  so  to  speak, 
already  lay  in  Ephraim,  to  which  belonged  Jo^ua  and  the  ark. 

It  is  meottoned  as  the  last  achievement  of  Joshua  that  at  the  waters 
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of  ibe  surrounding  country  united  against  them  and  comptctely  destroyed 
ihenu  There  can  Ix  no  doubt  as  10  ihc  trustworthiness  of  ilic  sotnewhftt 
enismatical  records  of  those  events  which  arc  given  in  Gen.  xhx.  and  xxjtiv. ; 
in  no  other  vrsy  it  it  posubk  to  explain  why  Simeon  and  Levi,  which 
orisinally  catni;  uiK>n  the  au^c  of  history  on  an  equal  footin];  with  Keubcn 
and  judah,  should  have  already  disappeared  at  independent  tribes  at  the 
very  be^inmng  of  llic  penoil  of  the  judges.  Now,  that  ttie  destruction  of 
Shcchcm  by  the  Manassitc  Abimckch  is  quile  distinct  from  the  ail.ick  made 
by  Simeon  and  Levi  need  hardly  be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence 
caniwt  be  Kgardcd  as  pre-Mosaic,  but  must  be  assigned  to  a  time  prc^-ious 
to  the  conquest  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  by  Joseph  ;  for  after  Joseph's 
scitlenieni  there  the  two  sons  of  Leah  had  manifestly  nothing  more  to  hope 
for  in  that  locality.  We  are  shut  up,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  tliat  they 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  same  time  as  Judah  separated  himself  from  the 
main  body  in  search  of  a  suitable  letriiory.  That  Simeon  accompanied 
Juduh  in  the  first  wcslwiud  uticmpt  is  ex])rcssly  stated  in  Judj;.  i.  The  fate 
of  Le»i,  again,  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlix.  j-7) ; 
that  he  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Judg.  L  ought  not  to  cause  surpnsci 
when  it  is  considered  that  later  gcnciations  which  regarded  Levi  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  priest  wuuld  have  some  difficulty  in  rrprescniing  him 
as  a  thoroughly  secular  tribe.  Such  nevertheless  he  must  have  bccOi  for 
the  poet  in  Gen.  xLx.  %-^  puts  him  on  a  (ooiing  of  perfect  equality  with 
SimcoR,  and  .Mtributcs  lo  boih  brothers  a  very  secular  and  bloodthirsty 
character  ;  he  bus  no  conception  tluit  Levi  has  a  aacrcd  vocaiiun  which  is 
the  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe  :  (he  dispersion,  on  the  contrary,  is 
regarded  as  a  Curse  and  no  blessing,  an  annihiUtioa  and  not  the  means  of 
giving  permanence  10  its  tribal  individuality.  The  shattered  reroaiiu  of 
limicun,  and  douUlcu  ihote  of  Levi  also,  became  iiicot]>orjtcd  with  Judah, 
wfakh  thencefoTwaid  was  tlio  sole  representative  of  the  three  sons  of  Leah, 
who  according  to  the  genealogy  had  been  born  immediately  after  Reuben 
the  hrst-boro.  Judah  itself  seems  at  ttkc  same  time  to  have  suffered  severely. 
Of  iu  three  older  branches,  £r,  Onan,  and  Sfaclah,  one  only  survived,  and 
only  by  tlie  accession  of  foreign  elements  did  (he  tribe  regain  its  vigour, — 
by  the  fresh  blood  which  the  Keniics  of  the  Negeb  brought.  Kor  Zarah  and 
Pharcz,  which  took  the  place  of  £r  and  Onan  after  these  had  disappeared, 
belonged  otigin.illy,  not  [g  Israel,  but  to  Iletron  or  the  Kcniies ;  under  this 
designation  are  includM  families  like  Ihoie  of  Othniel,  Jenchnveel,  And 
Caleb)  and,  as  lias  been  alicudy  temarked.  even  in  Uavid's  time  these  were 
tutt  reckoned  as  strictly  belonging  to  Judah.  Thus  the  depletion  whidi  the 
tribe  had  to  sutler  in  the  struggle  with  the  Canaanites  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  tlie  judges  wds  the  revrnte  cause  of  the  prominence  which, 
according  to  1  Chron.  ii.,  ibe  Bne  Heiron  afterwards  attained  \i\  Judah. 
Tijc  survivors  of  Sinicoa  also  appear  to  have  been  forced  back  upon  these 
HeiToniics  in  the  Ncgeb  ;  ttie  cities  assigned  to  tbcm  in  the  Uook  of  Joshua 
all  belong  to  that  region. 
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Eren  after  the  united  resistance  of  the  Canaanitcs  had  been  broVcn, 
each  individual  community  had  still  enough  to  do  befoTC  it  could  take 
iirm  hold  of  ihe  spot  which  it  had  searched  out  for  itself  or  to  which  it 
had  been  assigned.  Thu  businc-ss  of  eilecting  permanent  seitletnent 
was  just  a  continuation  of  the  former  straggle,  only  on  a.  diminished 
scale ;  every  tribe  and  every  family  now  fought  for  \\s  own  hand  after 
the  preliminary  work  had  been  accomplished  by  a  united  effort. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  conquest  was  at  first  but  an  incomplete  one: 
The  plain  which  fringed  the  coast  was  hardly  touched ;  so  also  the 
valley  of  Jcirccl  with  its  girdle  of  fortidcd  cities  stretching  from  Acco 
(o  Bethshean.  All  that  was  subdued  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word 
was  the  mountainous  bnd,  particularly  the  southern  hill  country  of 
"  Mount  Ephraira ;"  yet,  even  here  the  Canaanitcs  retained  possession 
of  not  a  few  cities,  such  as  Jcbus,  Shcchem,  Thcbez.  It  was  only  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  that  alt  the  lacuna:  were  lilled  up,  and  the  Canaa- 
nite  enclaves  made  tributary. 

I        The  Israelites  had  the  extraordinarily  disintegmted  state  of  the 
enemy  to  thank  for  tlie  ease  with  which  they  had  achieved  success. 
I  The  first  storm  subsided  comparatively  soon,  and  conquerors  and  con- 
1  quered  alike  learned  to  accommodaic  thcmM:lvcs  to  the  new  circunt- 
stances.     'J'hcn  the  Canaanitcs  once  more  collected  all  their  energies 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom.     Under  the  hegemony  of  Sisera  a  greal 
league  was  formed,  and  the  plain  of  Jezrecl  became  the  centre  of  the 
reorganised  power  which  made  itself  felt  by  its  attacks  both  northwards 
and  southwards.     The  Israelites  were  strangely  helpless  ;  it  was  as  if 
neither  ^ield  nor  spear  could  be  found  among  their  40,000  fighting 
men.     But  at  last  there  came  an  impulse  from  above,  and  brought 
and  soul  to  the  unorganised  mass;  Deborah  sent  out  the  summons 
the  tribes,  Barak  came  (orwajrd  as  their  leader  against  the  kings 
Canaan  who  had  assembled  under  Sisera's  command  by  the  brook  of 
Kishon.    The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  was  unable  to  withstand  Ihe  impe- 
tuous rush  of  the  army  of  Jehorah,  and  Sisera  himself  perished  in  the 
flight.     From  that  day  the  Canaaniies,  although  many  strong  towns 
continued  to  be  held  by  them,  never  again  raised  their  heads. 

After  these  occunences  some  further  changes  of  a  fundamental 
character  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  tribes.  The  Danites  proved 
unable  to  hold  against  the  forward  pressure  of  the  Philistines  their 
teifilory  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Elcnjamin  and  Ephraimj  thcya^ 
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cordingly  sought  a  new  setUement,  which  was  found  in  the  nortli  nt  the 
foot  of  Hennoa  In  this  way  nil  the  secondary  tribes  westward  of 
Jordan  (Ashcr.  Naphlali,  Dan)  came  to  hare  their  (eats  beside  each 
other  in  ihc  northern  division  of  the  land.  Eastward  of  Jordan, 
Reuben  rapidly  fell  from  his  old  prominence,  sharing  the  fate  of  hb  next 
eldest  brethren  Simeon  and  Levi  \\'hen  Eglon  of  Moab  took  Jericho, 
and  iMd  Benjainin  under  tribute,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  previously 
have  made  himself  master  of  Reuben's  tcrritoq".  This  territory  became 
ihcnccforwatd  a  subject  of  constant  dtiipulc  between  Moab  and  Israel; 
the  efibrts  to  recover  it,  however,  did  not  proceed  from  Reuben  himself, 
but  from  Gad,  a  tribe  which  knew  how  to  assert  itself  with  vigour 
against  the  enemies  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  But  if  the  Hebrews 
lost  ground  in  the  south,  they  materially  enlarged  their  borden  in  the 
north  of  Ihe  land  eastward  of  Jordan.  Various  Manassitc  families, 
finding  their  holdings  at  home  too  small,  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
founded  colonies  at  Uashan  and  northern  Gilead.  Although  this 
colonisation,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Aramxans,  who  were  also 
pressing  forward  in  this  direction,  was  but  imperfectly  successful,  it 
neverthdess  was  of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to 
give  new  strength  to  the  bonds  that  united  the  castcra  with  the  western 
tribes  Not  only  was  Cilead  not  lost ;  it  even  became  a  very  vigorous 
member  of  the  body  politic' 

The  times  of  agitailon  and  insecurity  which  followed  upon  the  con- 
que&t  of  Palestine  invited  attacks  by  the  eastern  nomads,  and  once 
more  the  Israelite  peasantry  showed  all  its  old  helplessness,  until  at  Ian 
the  indignation  of  a  Manassitc  of  good  timily,  Gideon  or  Jerubbaal, 
was  roused  by  the  Mldianitcs,  who  had  captured  some  of  his  brotben 
and  put  them  to  death.  WHh  his  family,  that  of  Abiezer,  he  gave  pur- 
suit, and,  oveniking  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  tbe  wilderness. 


'  It  i>  praboble  Ihil  Mutuiefa'*  nugration  la  llie  terrttwy  eaitward  of  Jotdan 
took  plaee  inm  ibe  west,  and  Iftlti  thin  the  rime  of  Mni«^  The  oUter  portLoni  of 
lh«  lltxal«»ch  tpmk  vnA  of  two  *nd  a  tuLriMil  only  of  two  Inni'JardiAie  IrilMi^  akd 
nchide  ManUKli  i  accordmg  lo  them  the  kingdan  of  Silion  alone  wu  nibdncd  by 
Mnu,  not  thai  of  Of  alto,  the  taitcr,  iiulncl,  bens  a  wboQy  legenduy  |>crK<na«c. 
Id  tbe  ■(»(  of  UelMrah,  Macfair  is  reckoned  anxxig  tbe  wntem  tnbM.  aixl  it  wai 
noi  mttil  much  later  thu  Ihtt  became  Ihe  deiicBStkia  of  the  Minuittn  MMtwaH  of 
Jordan.  It  ti  alw  wortb  notieins  that  Jiir't  coloniHHon  of  northmt  Cilod  did  not 
ukc  place  ■atll  tbe  line  of  Ibc  )iMlce«  (Jud|^  a.  3  ic^),  but  U  related  alM  in 
Nhib.  axaii.  3^4S- 
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inflicted  on  them  such  cliastisement  as  put  an  end  to  these  incursions. 
His  heroism  had  consequences  which  reached  fur  hcyoml  the  scope  of 
his  original  purpose  He  became  the  champion  of  the  peasanliy 
against  the  freobooten,  of  the  cultivnied  land  against  the  waste;  social 
respect  and  predominance  were  his  rewards.  In  his  native  town  ol 
Ophrali  he  kept  up  a  great  establishment,  where  also  he  buili  a  temple 
with  an  image  of  jchovah  overlaid  wich  the  gold  which  he  had  talcen 
from  the  Midianiies.  He  transmitted  to  his  sons  an  authority,  which 
was  noc  limited  to  Ablezer  and  Manassch  alone,  but,  however  slightly 
and  indiiettl)',  extended  wer  KphToim  as  well. 

On  the  foundations  laid  by  Gideon  Abimelech  his  son  sought  to 
establish  a  kingship  over  Israel,  that  is,  over  Ephraim  and  Monasseh. 
The  predominance,  however,  which  had  been  naturally  accorded  to  his 
father  in  virtue  or  his  personal  m<:rits,  Abimelech  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  sciied  by  force  and  to  be  maintained  with  injustice;  and  in  this 
way  he  soon  destroyed  iho.se  fair  beginnings  out  of  which  et"en  ai  thu 
time  a  kingdom  might  have  arisen  within  the  house  of  Joseph.  The 
one  permanent  fruit  of  his  activity  was  that  Shcchcm  was  destroyed  as  a 
Canaanitc  city  and  rebuilt  for  Israel.' 

The  most  important  change  of  the  period  of  the  judges  went  OD 
gradually  and  in  silence     The  old  population  of  the  couDlry,  which, 
Vaccording  to  Deuteronomy,  was  to  have  been  exterminated,  slowly 
Uiecame  amalgamated  with  the  new.     In  this  way  the  Israelites  received 
f.  wry  important  accession  to  their  numbers.    In  Deborah's  time  (he 
fighting  men  of  Israel  numbered  40,000;  the  tribe  ol  Dan  when  it. 
migrated    to    Laish,    counted    600    warriors;    Gideon    pursued    the! 
Midianites  widi  300.     But  in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  we  find  al 
population  reckoned  by  millions.    The  rapid  increase  is  to  be  accounted] 
for  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Canaanites. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews  learned  to  panidpate  iti  the  cultumi 
of  the  Canaanites.  and  quietly  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  labour* 
of  their  predecessors.     From  the  pastoral  they  advanced  to  the  agricul- 
tural stage ;  com  and  wine,  the  olive  and  the  fg,  with  them  are  habitu- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  wis  not  strange  (hat  thitj 
change  in  the  manner  of  their  cvcT)-day  life  should  be  attended  wit! 

'  On  ihe  narmtives  coniiiinrd  in  iTic  Book  »f  JudgM  ««e  Dl««lc,  Ehtf,  imr  At^ 
Ttf/a»ieHf{Hhed.i,iiS$-^aiKl  cfj^cially  ihc  Mctiom  on  tUrak  Kod  ^iscru,  GkIkm  I 
Jcphlh&hi  Samson,  the  Daniti:  mii^tatiun,  and  ihe  Bcnjamiin  ol  Gibcah  (|g  9  j-^S),   ' 
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certain  oottaeqoences  in  the  sphere  of  religion  alsa  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Isndkes  sliouM  have  brought  with  them  out  of  the  doctt  th« 
culms  they  obscivcd  in  the  time  of  the  Icings  (Exod.  xxii.  xxiiL  xxiv.), 
which  throughout  prcsupjwscd  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Palestine ; 
they  borrowed  it  from  the  Canaanitcs.*  This  is  contirmcd  hy  the  fact 
that  they  took  over  from  these  the  ■•  Bamoih  "  or  "  high  places "  also, 
notwithfttandinc;  ihe  pronibition  in  Deut.  ul 

It  was  nattiinl  enough  that  the  Hebrews  should  also  appropriate  the 
diviniljr  worehipped  by  the  Canaanite  peasants  as  the  giver  of  their 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  the  Baal  whom  the  GteeVs  identilied  with  Dtonysu;;. 
Ttie  apostasy  to  Baal,  on  the  part  of  the  lir&i  generation  which  had 
quitted  t1>e  wilderness  and  adopted  a  settled  agricultural  life,  is  attested 
alike  by  historical  and  propheticaJ  tradition.  Doubtless  ilaal,  as  the 
god  of  the  land  of  Caoaatt,  and  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  the  nation  of 
Israel,  were  in  the  firtt  instance  co-ordinated*  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  divinity  of  the  land  ihould  *i>erniancntly  l>e  different 
from  the  God  of  the  dominant  people.  In  proportion  as  Israel  iden- 
led  itself  with  the  cooqucred  territory,  the  divinities  also  were  identified 
ence  arose  a  cenain  syncretism  between  Baa!  and  Jehovah,  which  had 
it  been  got  over  cren  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  At  the  same 
time  the  functions  of  Baal  were  more  frecinently  transfcned  to  Jehovah 
than  conversely.  Canaan  and  Baal  represented  tlu  fcinate,  Israel  and 
Jehovah  the  mole,  princijile  in  this  union. 

Had  the  Uraelites  remained  in  the  wilderness  and  in  barbaristii,  the 
historical  development  they  subsequently  reached  would  hardly  hare 
been  possible  ;  thm  career  would  have  been  like  that  of  Amatek,  or, 
at  best,  like  those  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Amnion.  Their  acceptance 
of  civilisation  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  forward  direction ;  but  as 
cenainly  did  it  also  involve  a  peril  It  involved  an  overloading,  as  it 
were,  of  the  system  with  materials  which  itvras  incapable  of  assimilating 
at  once.  The  material  tasks  imposed  threatened  to  destroy  tlie  religions 
basis  of  the  old  national  lifsL  The  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
among  the  tribes  gradually  dissolved  under  the  continuance  of  peace ; 


'  Id  the  eailiett  cue  where  the  kttt  of  the  JneithCTlng,  oAcnranls  ihc  chief 
feast  at  the  lirMliiM,  is  menikxinl,  ti  ii  cdelm[«l  by  Cacuuiutet  of  ShechroD  In 
hoMMir  a(  BuJ  (Judg.  ix.  s;^ 

*  In  Jitttgct  V.  JtkoTah  ittaint  hii  Qrigioal  aboile  ■■>  ■)>«  wildcmeu  <X  Sinai,  uil     | 
only  on  occuioiH  of  accnaity  qmiu  U  to  ooinc  lo  rolatinc.     .;  ^^  jl    .■ajtt  Xrf^ 
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the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  country  dispersed  those  whom  the 
camp  had  united.  The  enl^usiastic  ilitn  with  which  the  conquest  had 
been  achieved  gave  way  to  the  petty  drudgery  hy  which  the  individual 
funiUes,  eacli  in  its  own  circle,  had  to  accoraniociatc  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings.  Yet  under  the  ashes  the  embers  were  still  aglow  ; 
and  the  course  of  hisloi)-  cvci  fanned  them  anew  into  flamc>  bringing 
home  to  Israel  the  truths  lha.t  roan  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
that  there  are  other  things  of  worth  than  those  which  Baal  can  bestow; 
it  brouj>ht  ever  again  into  the  foreground  the  divineness  of  heroical  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  naliorL 


■( 
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The  Philistines  were  the  meant  of  arouang  from  their  slumber 
Israel  and  Jehovah.  Fronn  their  selllemcnls  by  the  sea  on  the  low- 
lying  plain  which  skirls  the  mountains  of  Judah  on  the  west,  they  pressed 
norttiwaids  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  thence  into  the  plain  of  Jezieel 
beyond,  whicli  is  connected  with  that  of  Sharon  by  the  upland  vtUcf  of 
Dolhaa  Here,  having  driven  out  the  Oaniles.  they  came  into  direct 
contact  with  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Israel,  and  a  great 
battle  took  place  at  Aphek,  whcic  the  plain  of  Sharon  merges  into  the 
valley  of  Uoihan.  The  Philistines  were  victorious  and  carried  off  as  a 
trophy  the  Israelite  standard,  the  ark  of  Jehovah.  Their  further  con- 
quests included,  not  only  the  plain  of  Jexreel  and  the  hill  country  bor- 
dering it  on  the  south,  but  also  the  proper  citadel  of  the  country, 
"Mount  Ephraim."  The  old  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  destroyed  by 
them ;  its  temple  of  Jehovah  thencefomracd  lay  in  ruitu.  Their  supre- 
macy extended  as  far  a^  to  Benjamin  i  the  Philistines  had  iiKp'^  in 
Oibeah.'  But  the  assertion  that  they  had  con&scaLcd  all  weajxitts  and 
removed  all  smiths  must  be  regarded  as  an  unhistofical  exa^eration  ; 
under  their  rC'gimc  at  all  events  it  was  possible  for  the  messengers  of  a 
beleaguered  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan  to  summon  their  countrymen  in 
the  west  to  their  relief. 


'  /VtfiS  ix  an  Arnmoic  void  or  uticcruin  meanin];.  In  the  taitat  of  tbe  town 
Ne^bin  (NuiblO  n  cftuinl^  itttiu  lo  m«3n  "  pillan  ;  "  accwding  lo  ■  Klngt  i^.  5 
>Bd  xxil.  48  (vhcrc  it  it  poinitd  ni{(al>),  "  governor  "  **tmt  tbe  bcM  traadatiun,  atsi 
iktf  i*  the  onlf  lemleiiiig  continent  witli  the  cxptcuton  ta  I  Sam.  suL  3  ("  Jootaiban 
tlcw  the  ntfii,"  Jkc.}. 
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The  shame  of  the  Israelites  under  the  reproach  of  Philistine  oppies- 
Hion  kd,  in  the  (iist  instance,  to  a  widespread  exaltation  of  religiotu  I 
feeliag.  I*roop3  of  ecstatic  enthusiasts  showed  themselves  here  and 
there,  and  went  about  with  musical  accompanitnents  in  processions 
which  often  took  the  shape  of  wild  dances;  even  men  of  the  most 
xedate  temperament  were  sometimes  smictea  with  the  contagion,  and 
drawn  into  the  charmed  circle.  In  such  a  phenomenon,  occurring  in 
the  East,  there  was  nothing  inirinsically  stmngc ;  among  the  Can^anitcs, 
such  "  Nebiim  " — for  m>  thcjr  were  styled — had  long  been  familiar,  and 
they  continued  to  exist  in  the  country  after  the  old  fashion,  long  after 
their  original  character,  &u  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  had  been  wholly 
lotl.  The  new  thing  at  this  juncture  was  that  this  itpirii  passed  over 
upon  Israel,  and  that  the  best  members  of  the  community  were  seij«d 
by  it.  It  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  suppressed  excitement  of  the 
nation. 

The  new-kindled  zeal  had  for  its  object,  not  the  abolilkm  of  Baal 

worship,  but  rc&islance  to  the  cncmie;  of  Israel.     Religion  and  patriot- 

ism  were  then  identical.     This  spirit  of  the  tiroes  was  unJerstood  b>- 

an  old  man,  Samuel  ben  Kikanah,  who  lived  at  Ramah  in  soiitb-we$tem 

Kphnum.     He  wns  not  himself  one  of  the  Nebiim  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 

was  a  wer  of  that  old  type  which  had  for  a  long  time  existed  amongst 

the  Hebrews  mudi  as  we  find  h  amongst  the  Greeks  or  Arabs.     Raised 

by  his  Ibreteetng  talent  to  a  position  of  great  prominence,  be  found 

opportunity  to  occupy  himself  with  other  questions  bendes  those  which 

he   was   professionally  called  on   to  answer.     The  national   distress 

wcighsd  upon  his  heart ;  the  neighbouring  peoples  had  uu):nt  him  to 

recognise  the  advanuges  which  are  secured  by  the  consolidation  of 

families  and  tribes  into  a  kingdom.     Rut  Samuel's  peculiar  merit  lay, 

not  in  discoveimg  what  it  was  that  the  tution  needed,  but  in  finding 

nut  the  man  who  was  capable  of  supplying  that  need.     Having  come 

to  know  Saul  ben  Ki*h,  a  Bcnjamite  of  the  town  of  Oibcah,  a  man  of 

gigantic  fortii,  and  swiIl,  cnthuMasttc  nature,  he  declared  to  him  hl^ 

destiny  to  become  king  over  laraeL 

Saul  very  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  showing  whether  Saraael  had 

been  a  true  seer  or  no.    The  cjiy  of  Jabesh  in  Gilead  was  besieged  by 

the   Ammonites,  and  the   inhabitants  declared   themselves  readjr  to 

surrender   should    they  fail    in    obtaioil^  speedy  succour   from   their 

countrymen.     Their  ttKsieogcrs  bad  pused  through  all  Israel  without 

a  H 
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meeting  with  anything  more  helpful  than  pity,  until  at  last  tidings  of 
their  case  reached  Saul  as  he  was  returning  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  from 
the  field.  Hewing  his  cattle  in  pieces,  he  caused  the  portions  to  be 
sent  in  all  directions,  with  the  threat  that  so  should  it  be  done  with  the 
oxen  of  every  one  who  should  refuse  to  help  in  reiievini;  Jabesh.  The 
people  obeyed  the  summons,  fell  suddenly  one  morning  upon  the 
Ammonites,  and  delivered  the  beleaguered  city. 

Having  thus  found  Saul  the  man  for  their  need,  they  refused  to  let 
him  ga  In  Gilgal,  Joshua's  old  camp,  they  anointed  him  Icinj.  The 
act  was  equivalent  to  imposing  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  simple 
against  the  Philistines,  and  so  he  understood  it.  The  first  signal  for 
the  Attack  wns  given  by  his  son  Jonathan,  when  he  slew  the  ntfiboi  the 
Philistines  fll  Gibeah.  These  in  consequence  advanced  in  force  towards 
the  focus  of  the  revolt,  and  took  up  a  position  opposite  Gibeah  on  the 
north,  being  divided  from  it  only  by  the  gorge  of  MJchmash.  Only  a 
few  hundred  Benjamites  ventured  to  remain  with  Saul.  The  struggle 
opened  with  a  piece  of  genuine  old  heroic  danng.  While  the  Philistines 
were  dispersed  over  the  country  in  foraging  expeditions,  Jonatlian, 
accompanied  by  his  armour-bearer  only,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
Saul,  made  an  attack  upon  the  weak  post  which  they  had  left  behind 
at  the  pass  of  Michmash.  After  the  first  had  been  surprised  and  over- 
mastered, the  others  took  to  flight,  no  doubt  in  the  belief  that  the  two 
assailants  were  supported.  They  carried  their  pnnic  with  them  into  the 
half-deserted  camp,  whence  it  spread  among  the  various  for.iging  bands. 
The  commotion  was  observed  from  Gibeuh  opposite,  and,  without 
pausing  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle,  King  Saul  determined  to  attack 
the  camp.  The  attempt  was  completely  successful,  but  involved  r>o 
more  than  the  camp  and  its  stores ;  ihc  Philistines  ihcnuelvcs  effected  i 
an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  dilliculL  load  of  Bethhocon.  fl 

Saul  was  no  mure  raw  sLrlpling  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  he 
already  had  a  grownup  son  at  his  side.  Not  was  he  of  insignificant 
descent,  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  being  a  widespread  one,  and 
his  heritage  considerable.  His  establishment  at  Gibeah  was  throughout 
his  entire  reign  the  nucleus  of  his  kingdom.  The  men  on  whom  he 
could  alvrays  reckon  were  his  Bcnjamiic  kinsmen.  He  TecogriL<;ed  ai 
belonging  lo  him  no  other  public  function  besides  that  of  wsr ;  the 
iaternal  affairs  of  the  country  he  perniiiicd  to  remain  as  they  had  been 
before  his  accession.     War  was  at  once  the  business  and  tbc  resource 
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of  the  new  kingdom.  It  was  carried  on  against  the  Philistines  without 
intemipbon,  though  for  tbc  most  pan  not  in  the  grand  style  but  rather 
in  a  series  ol  border  skirmishes.' 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  wailike  revival  of  the  nation 
^proceeded  from  Benjamin.  Iljr  the  battle  of  Aphek  Ephiaim  had  lo«t 
tl  once  the  hegemony  and  its  symbolic  (the  eamp-sancluary  at  Shiloh, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant).  The  centre  of  Israel  gravitated  southward, 
and  Benjamin  becinie  the  connecting  link  between  Ephraim  and  ludab. 
It  would  appear  that  there  the  tyranny  of  t)ie  Philistines  was  not  so 
much  felt  Their  attacks  never  were  made  through  Judah,  but  always 
came  from  the  north ;  on  the  other  hand,  people  fled  from  them  south- 
wards, as  b  instanced  by  the  priests  of  Shiloh,  who  settled  in  Nob  near 
Jcrusaicm.  Through  Saul  Judah  entered  definitely  into  the  history  of 
Israel ;  it  belonged  to.his  kingdom,  and  it  more  than  most  others  sup- 
plied Iiim  with  energetic  and  fjithful  stipponers.  His  famous  expedition 
against  the  Amatekites  had  been  undertaken  purely  in  the  interests  of 
Judah,  for  it  only  could  possibly  suffer  from  their  marauding  hordes. 

Among  the  men  of  Judah  whom  the  war  brought  to  Gibcah,  David 
ben  Jesse  of  Bethlehem  cook  a  conspicuous  place  ;  his  skill  on  ihe  harp 
brought  him  into  close  relations  with  the  king.  He  became  Saul's 
armour-bearer,  afterwords  the  most  intimate  friend  of  his  son,  finally 
the  husband  of  his  daughter.  AVhile  he  was  thus  winning  the  aficctioiM 
of  the  couT%  he  at  the  same  time  became  the  declared  tivoiirite  of  ihe 
people,  Ihe  more  $0  because  unexampled  good  fonune  attended  him  in 
all  he  undertook.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  naturally  entnigh 
in  an  age  in  which  the  king  aln-ays  required  to  be  the  best  man.  Its 
first  outburst  admitted  of  explanation  as  occasioned  by  an  attack  of 
illness ;  but  soon  it  became  obtrusively  clear  that  the  king's  love  for  his 
sonin-Iaw  had  changed  into  bitter  hatred.  Jonathan  warned  his  friend 
and  (adliiatcd  his  flight,  the  priests  of  Nob  at  the  same  time  providing 
him  with  arms  and  food.  He  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Jtidah,  and| 
became  the  leader  of  a  miscellaneous  band  of  outlaws  who  bad  been' 


'  As  repuds  the  poaidon  tX  SauiMl  ia  th«  iheocnqr  uJ  lli«  rvUtioA  in  which 
the  uood  to  Smal,  ibe  teveni  tumlhrci  tn  the  Book  of  Sunucl  diflet  widely.  I'be 
)K«e»dlnf  acrauil,  w  (u  u  K  nUtet  la  SamwI.  U  bucd  upon  I  Sun.  U.,  s.  1-15, 
iL,  whrrr  he  ippMra  tiaiply  ■■  s  RAeh  u  Rimah.  aed  bu  DMhiac  to  do  eltbet  wnk 
Ihe ■dTmiiiunlmi  of  lh«  thtoeneyM  with  tlx  NcbtUn.  Compare  PrtUftmmtgtbvn^ 
ck«p.VlL 
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of  Saul's  called  Riqiah,  bad  roused  Ishboal's  suspicions  that  he  was 
aiming  At  the  inheritance,  and  nos  challenged  on  the  potoL  This 
proved  too  much  for  his  patience,  and  forthwith  he  abandoned  thc 
cause  of  his  ward  (the  hopelessness  of  which  had  alrcidy  perhaps  become 
apparent),  and  entered  into  negoiiaiJnns  with  David  at  Hebron.  When 
about  10  set  out  on  his  reium  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Joab  in  the  gateof 
Hebron,  a  victim  of  jeakwsy  and  blood-feud.  His  plans  neverthelesa 
were  rcaliKd  His  death  \th  Israel  leaderless  and  in  great  confusion  ; 
Islihaal  was  pcrsooatly  insignificant,  and  the  people's  homage  continued 
to  be  rendered  to  him  onlir  out  of  grateful  fidelity  to  his  father's  memory. 
At  (his  jkincturc  he  also  fell  by  assassins'  lands.  As  he  was  taking  his 
midday  rest,  and  even  the  portress  had  gone  lo  sleep  over  her  task  of 
cleaning  wheat,  two  Bcnjamite  captains  introduced  themselves  into  his 
palace  at  Mahaiiaim  and  murdered  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  earning 
David's  Uianks.  Tlic  elders  of  Israel  no  longer  hesitated  about  oflcring 
David  the  ctown,  which  he  accepted. 

His  residence  was  immediately  transferred  from  Hebron  to  jebtis. 
which  until  then  had  remained  In  possession  of  the  Canaaniics,  and 
Gist  dcnvcs  historical  importance  from  him.  It  by  on  the  border 
between  Israel  and  Judah,— still  within  the  territory  of  Bcnjaimii,  but 
1)01  ioT  irom  Bethlehem ;  near  also  10  Nob,  the  old  priestly  city. 
Dand  made  it  not  only  the  political  but  also  the  religious  metropolis  by 
transferring  ihiiher  from  Kitjaihjearim  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
he  placed  within  his  citadel  on  wiiat  afterwards  became  the  lemple  hilL 

Still  the  crown  was  far  from  being  a  merely  honorary  possesaioa  ;  it 
involved  heavy  responsibttities,  and  doubtless  what  contributed  more 
than  anything  ebe  to  David's  elevation  to  the  throne  was  the  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man  best  fitted  on  the  whole  to 
m'crtake  the  labour  it  brought  with  it,  vie,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
witti  the  Philistines,  a  war  which  was  as  it  were  the  forge  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  welded  into  one.  lite  struggle  began  with  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  royalty  to  Jerusalem ;  unfortunately  we 
possess  only  scanty  details  as  to  its  progress,  hardly  anything  more 
itulced  than  a  few  at>ecdotes  about  deeds  of  prowess  by  individual  heroes. 
The  result  was  in  the  end  that  David  completed  what  Saul  had  beiun, 
and  broke  for  ever  the  Thilistinc  yoke.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  retga. 

Front  the  defentiTe  agaiost  the  Philistitves  D«vid  proceeded  to 
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aggressive  war,  in  which  he  subjugalcd  the  three  kinifolk  of  Israel, — 
Moab,  Amtnon,  and  Edom.  He  appears  to  have  come  into  conflict  fits) 
with  the  Moabites,  whom  he  vanciui&hcd  and  treated  with  savage 
atrocity.  Not  long  afLeiwards  the  king  of  Ammon  died,  and  David  sent 
an  eti)bni)8)'  of  condolence  to  Hxnun  his  successor.  H  anun  suspected  fli 
this  a  sinister  design, — a  suspicion  wc  can  readily  undersiand  tf  David 
had  already,  as  is  probatile,  subjugated  Moab. — and  with  the  atmost 
contumely  sent  back  the  measengcrs  to  their  master  Tonhwitli,  at  the 
same  time  making  pccpacations  for  war  by  cntciing  into  alliance  wiik 
various  S)Tian  kinf;5,  and  particularly  witli  the  powerful  king  of  Sobc' 
David  took  the  initiative,  and  sent  his  amiy  under  command  of  Joib 
against  Kabbath- Amnion.  The  Syrians  advanced  to  the  relief  of  eh« 
besieged  city ;  but  Jaab  divided  his  forces,  and,  leaving  his  brother 
Abishai  to  hold  the  Ammonites  in  the  town  in  check,  proceeded  hin- 
self  against  the  Syrians  and  repulsed  them.  On  their  aftemnk 
threatening  to  renew  the  attack  in  increased  force,  David  went  agatnlj 
them  in  strength  and  defeated  them  at  Helam  "  on  the  river."  It  Beemii 
that  as  a  re.«u]t  ofihis  the  kingdom  of  Soba  was  broken  up  and 
tributary  to  Damascus.  Kabbath-Ammon  could  not  now  hold  out 
longer,  and  the  Ammonites  shared  the  fate  uf  their  Moabiic  brcthr 
Finally,  Edom  was  about  the  same  time  coerced  and  depopulated ; 
thus  was  fulfilled  the  vision  of  Balaam, — the  youngest  of  the  four  H< 
nationalities  trod  the  three  elder  under  his  feet. 

So  far  as  external  foes  were  concerned,  David  hencefonrard 
peace ;  but  new  dangers  arose  at  home  within  his  own  family.     At 
by  ill-judged  leniency  and  equally  ill-timed  severity  he  had  comi 
alienated  his  son  Absalom,  who.  after  Amnon's  death,  was  hdr-aj 
to  the  throne     Absalom  organised  a  revolt  against  his  father,  and 
foster  it  availed  himself  of  a  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  beti 
David  and  the  men  of  Judah,  probably  because  they  thought  they 
not  treated  with  sufficient  favour.     *rhe  revolt  had  its  focus  in  Met 
Ahithophcl,  a  man  of  Judah,  was  its  soul;  Amasa,  also  of  Judah. N 
arm  ;  but  the  rest  of  Israel  was  also  drawn  into  the  rebellion,  and  - 


>  Sdin  ippun  (o  hive  been  vtualcd  lomcwliat  to  tti«  n«rth  of  Danuucui,  lailt 
have  bordered  on  ihe  west  wiili  lUmatli.  The  Arftmxa&i  were  beginning  c*caa 
thit  peiiod  Iv  prcM  weitwitdi ;  the  lltulirt,  riiocuicUm,  and  Isneliics  haitenwff 
interott  s^ainit  [iicni.  To  the  kincdoni  or  Soba  iucc«cded  ■ftsrwuda  Uul  ^ 
Diniucua. 
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the  territory  to  the  cast  of  Jordan  remained  faithful.    Thither  David 
betook  himseif  wiih  precipitancy,  for  the  outbreak  had  taken  him  com- 
pletely by  surprise.    At  Mahanaim,  which  had  once  before  been  the! 
centre  from  which  the  kingdom  was  regained,  he  collected  his  faithruij 
followen  around  him  with  his  600  Cherethiies  and  Pelelhites  for 
nucleus,  AbMtom  against  Ahilliophel's  advice  allowing  him  time  fo^ 
this.     In  the  ncighboiirliood  of  Mahanaim,  in  the  wood  of  Ephiaiml 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck.     Absalom  fell,  and  with  hii  death  the  rcA 
bellion  was  ai  an  end.     Il  was  Joseph  that,  in  the  first  instance,  peni-i 
tcnily  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  bring  him  back.    Judah,  on  ihel 
other  hand,  continued  to  hold  aloof.     Ultimately  a  piece  of  finesse  on  1 
the  kin^s  part  had  the  cfTccI  of  bringing  Judah  aUo  to  its  allegiance,! 
though  at  the  cost  of  kindling  such  jealousy  between  Israel  and  JudahJ 
that  Sheba  the  Benjamite  raised  a  new  revolt,  this  time  of  Israelites,' 
which  was  soon,  however,  repressetl  by  Joab. 

David  &eems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  His  historical  import- 
ance  is  very  great  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  wholly  his  creation,  and, 
though  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  founded  by  him  and  Saul  together 
soon  fell  to  pieces,  the  recollection  of  it  ncverihetess  continued  in  all 
time  to  be  proudly  cherished  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  His 
personal  character  has  been  often  treated  with  undue  disparagement 
For  this  we  must  chiefly  blame  his  canonisation  by  the  later  Jewish 
tradition  which  made  a  I^vitical  saint  of  him  and  a  pious  hymn-writer. 
It  then  becomes  a  strange  inconsistency  that  he  caused  military  prisoners 
10  be  treated  with  barbarity,  and  the  bastard  sons  of  Saul  to  be  hanged 
op  befwe  tlic  Lord  in  Gibeoa  But  if  we  uke  him  as  we  find  him,  an 
antique  king  in  a  barbarous  age,  our  judgment  of  him  will  be  much 
more  favourable.  The  most  daring  courage  was  combined  in  him  with 
tender  susceptibility;  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  charm  of  a  pre-eminent  and  at  the  same  time  child- 
like personality.  Cven  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Uriah  is  not  by  any 
means  wholly  to  his  discredit;  not  many  kings  can  be  mentioned  who 
would  have  shown  repentance  public  and  deep  such  as  he  manifested 
at  Nathan's  rebuke.  I^nst  to  his  credit  was  his  weakness  in  reI.ilion  lo 
his  sons  and  lo  Joab.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testament  attributed  to 
him  in  \  Kings  iL  cannot  be  jusily  laid  to  his  charge ;  it  is  the  libel  of 
a  later  hand  seeking  to  invest  him  with  a  ficiitious  glory.  In  like 
manner  it  is  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  Abner  and 
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Amasa,  or  to  attribute  to  him  any  conspiracy  with  the  hierocracjr  far 
the  destruction  of  Saul,  and  thus  to  deprive  him  of  the  authorship  of 
the  elegy  in  x  Sam.  i.,  which  certainly  was  not  the  work  of  a  hypocrite. 

Solomon  had  already  reached  the  throne,  some  time  before  hit 
father's  death,  not  in  virtue  of  hereditary  right,  but  by  palace  intnguc 
which  had  the  support  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Six  Hundred.  Hi> 
glory  was  not  purchased  on  the  battlefield.  So  fur  was  he  from  showing 
military  capacity  that  he  allowed  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  to  arise  at 
Damascus,  a  far  more  dangerous  thing  for  Israel  than  that  of  Sobk 
which  had  beea  destroyed,  and  which  it  succeeded.  During  this  idgi 
VAam  also  regained  its  independence,  nothing  but  the  port  of  Elaik 
remaining  in  Solomon's  hands.  As  regards  Moab  and  Ammon  wehitc 
no  infortnation ;  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  also  revolted.  But  if 
war  was  not  Solomon's  forte,  he  certainly  loolc  much  greater  pains  than 
either  of  hi.s  predecessors  in  maltcT.s  of  internal  administration  ;  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  wisdom  of  the  ruler  and  the  Judge  was  his  special 
"gift."  Disregarding  the  tribal  system,  he  divided  his  kingdom  inm 
twelve  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  royal  govenxw,.thiB 
making  a  beginning  of  vigorous  and  orderly  administration.' 

Judah  alone  he  exempted  from  this  amngcmcm,  as  if  to  show 
special  favour.  For  his  aim  was  less  the  advantage  of  his  subjects  ihu 
the  benent  of  his  exchequer,  and  the  same  object  appears  in  his  horse 
Irafiic  (i  Kings  ix.  19),  his  Ophir  trade  (i  Kings  x.  1 1 ),  and  his  canaa 
of  territory  to  tliram  (t  Kings  ix.  11).  His  passions  were  arcHitectniti 
a  gorgeous  court,  and  the  harem,  in  which  he  sought  to  rival  otbet 
Oriental  kings,  as  for  example  his  Egyptian  father-in-law.  For  this  be 
required  copious  means — lorced  labour,  tribute  in  kind,  and  moocf. 
He  had  especially  at  heart  the  extension  and  impiovemeniof  Jenisalen 
as  a  strong  and  splendid  capital  ;  the  temple  which  he  built  was  only  i 
|>UTtion  of  his  vast  ciudcl.  which  included  within  iis  preciocts  a  number 
of  private  and  public  buildings  designed  for  various  oses. 

It  is  plain  that  new  currents  were  introduced  into  the  stream  of  ibc 
natioit's  development  by  such  a  king  as  this.  As  formerly,  after  the 
occupation,  Canaanite  culture  had  come  in,  so  now,  after  the  esubli^rr 
ttient  of  the  kingdom,  the  floodgsie  was  open  for  the  admiidea  d 

'  VctypomlilythflCinaanite*,  wIiok  «>mpl«t*«bM[p(ion  TrIIi  witliUt  thIapaU, 
were  an  clcinoiit  iltat  helped  lu  looaoi  die  hwuli  of  irUwl  uiui;.  sad  ocmoUiklt  « 
luu  la  iu  place. 
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lOrienisl  civilisation  in  a  deeper  and  wider  sense.  Wltaterer  the  per- 
(  sonal  motives  nbich  led  to  it  may  have  been,  tlie  results  were  very  irn* 
tponant,  and  bj^no  means  disadvantageous  on  the  whole.  On  the  basis 
of  the  fiTiner  administration  now  introduced,  stability  and  order  could 
rest;  Judah  had  no  cause  to  regret  >ts  accqiiance  of  iliis  yoke.  Closer 
intercourse  with  foreign  lands  widened  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  it  to  a  deeper  sense  of  its  onn 

(peculiar  individuality.  U Solomon  Jmponcd  Phoenician  and  R^yptian 
elements  into  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  his  court  temple,  the  rigid  old 
Israelite  indeed  might  naturally  enough  take  offence  (Kx.  xx.  24-36), 
but  the  temple  itself  ne^-cnheless  ultimately  acquired  a  great  and  posi- 
tive importance  for  religion.  !t  need  not  be  denied  that  mischievous 
consequences  of  various  kinds  slipped  in  along  with  the  good  The 
Itii^  moreover,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  conduct  in  erecting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  altars  to  deities  of  Ammon  and  Hgypt.  Foe 
those  altars  remained  undisturbed  until  the  time  of  Josiah,  although  be- 
tween Solomon  and  him  there  reigned  more  than  one  pious  king  who 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  thcra  had  he  found  them  as  offensive  as 
did  the  author  of  Dcutcionomy. 


\ 
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After  the  death  of  Solomon  the  discontent  which  had  been 
aroused  by  his  innovations,  and  especially  by  the  rigour  of  his  govern- 
nient,  openly  showed  itself  against  his  successor;  and  when  Rchoboaro 
curtly  refused  the  demands  which  had  been  laid  before  him  by  an 
assembly  of  the  elders  at  Shechem,  they  withdrew  ftom  their  allegiance 
and  summoned  to  be  their  king  the  Ephraimitc  Jeroboam  ben  Ncbat, 
who  already  had  made  an  aborti^-c  attempt  at  revolt  from  Solomon,  and 
afterwards  had  taken  refuge  tn  Kgypt  Only  Judah  and  JeruEolem  re- 
'  mained  faithful  to  the  house  of  E)avid.  Among  the  causes  of  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  jealousy  of  Judah  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as  one. 
'ITie  power  of  Joseph  had  been  weakened  by  the  Philistines,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  shifted 
from  the  north  where  it  naturally  lay.  Ilui  now  it  was  restored  to  its  . 
old  seat ;  for  once  more  it  was  situated,  not  in  Judah,  but  in  Joseph. 
Monarchy  itself,  however,  was  not  abolished  by  the  revolting  tribei. 

Lively  showing  how  unavoidable  and  bow  advantageous  that 
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institution  «rai  now  frit  to  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  refrtia 
from  attempts  to  combine  its  advantages  wiih  those  of  anarchy,  a  folly 
which  was  uUimntely  the  cause  of  (heir  ruin.  As  for  their  depanure 
from  the  Mosaic  cultus  observed  at  Jerusalem  on  the  other  hand,  itwu 
firei  alleged  ayainsi  thcin  as  a  sin  only  by  the  later  Jews.  At  the  time 
religion  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  separation  :  on  the  conliary, 
it  actually  suggested  and  ptomoicd  it  (Ahijah  of  Shiloh).  The  Jeru- 
salem cultus  had  not  yet  come  to  tic  regarded  as  the  alone  legitimate  . 
that  instituted  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan  was  recognised  u 
equally  right ;  images  of  the  Deity  were  exhibited  in  all  three  places,  and 
indeed  in  every  place  where  a  house  oi  God  was  found.  So  far  is  the 
religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  except  indeed  in  so 
far  as  new  displays  of  vigorous  initiative  generally  proceeded  fTom 
Israel.' 

^iiX-  Rehoboam  did  not  readily  accept  the  situation ;  he  sought  to  reduce 

'■'*     yl  the  revolt  by  force  of  arms,  with  what  degree  of  success  is  shown  by  the 

'  fact  that  his  rival  found  himself  constrained  to  take  up  his  residence  at 

Penicl  (near  Mahanaim)  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.    The  invasion  of 

Shishak,  however,  who  took  Jerusalem  and  burnt  it,  gave  Jeroboam  at 

last  a  breathing  space.    The  feud  conttnui^d  indeed,  but  Rchoboan 

coutd  no  longer  dream  of  bringing  back  the  ten  tribes.     The  scale 

and  by  turned  in  Israel's  favour.     King  Bansha,  who  had  seated 

iclf  on  the  throne  in  place  of  Nailab,  Jeroboam's  son,  look  the  offer 

and  Asa  beti  Rehoboam  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  call  in  Bentiadsd  «i 

Damascus  against  his  adversary.     In  tliis  way  he  gained  his  iintuedtaie 

(porposc,  it  is  true,  but  by  the  most  dangerous  of  expedients. 

J       fiaasha's  son  EUh  was  supplanted  by  his  vizier  Zimri,  who,  hoi 

/was  in  his  turn  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  Omri,  who  had  ea\ 

(command  of  the  army.     Against  Omri  there  arose  in  another 

the  country  a  ri\Til,  Tibni  ben  Ginaih,  who  succeeded  in  mainta 

some  fooling  until  his  death,  when  Omri  became  supreme.     Oimi  motf 

Ibe  regarded  as.  the  founder  of  the  fntx.  dynasty,  in  the  proper  settH  <f 
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)  Even  in  tlie  Ueuieronomic  r«<ticlioTi  ol  the  Book  of  Klngt  Indeed,  and  ui 
Yy  tl)«  ChronicUr,  llie  political  rebellioii  or  linci  i«  tr^rdod  uKaving  h^^ 
lidil  Mwl  religiou*  in  it%  clisiacler.     Tl>e  Iloolt  of  ChreHic?«t  T<{;BnU  Samsia 
hmhm  kingdvin,  anil  Tcco£nitn  Jiidah  alone  IL1  luacL     Bui  ia  p"tBt  of  Im  J' 
Mkei  up  ilie  liitlorr  uf  itiul  oiiij'  after  the  foil  uf  Sainuik  ;  see  0  6,  7. 
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I  thai  word,  in  Israel,  and  as  the  second  founder  of  the  kingdom  itself, 
ta  which  he  gave  a  permanent  capital  in  SamaitiL     Tlie  Bible  h.is  hardly 
anything  to  tell  us  about  hini,  but  liis  importance  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  among  the  Assyrians  *'  the  kingdom  of  Omri '' '  was  the  ordi- 
lury  name  of  Israel     Accoiding  to  the  inscription  of  Mesha,  it  was  he 
who  again  subjugated  Moab,  whtch  had  become  independent  at  the 
bcaih  of  David  or  of  Solomon.     He  was  not  so  successful  against  the 
/pamasccncs,  to  whom  he  had  to  concede  certain  privileges  in  his  own 
l/apjtal  (i  Kings  xx.  J4|* 

f  Ahab,  who  succeeded  Qmri  his  fjtther.seemsduring  the  gre:iier  part 
I  of  his  leign  to  have  in  some  sort  acknowledged  Syrian  su/erainiy.  In 
no  other  way  can  «e  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  battle  ol  Karknr 
against  the  A^yrians  (S54  b.c)  a  contingent  was  contributed  by  him. 
But  this  very  battle  made  the  political  situation  so  clear  that  he  was 
led  to  break  off  his  relations  with  Damascus.  With  this  began  a  series 
of  ferocious  attacks  on  Israel  by  BenhadaU  and  Hazael.  They  were  met 
by  Ahab  niih  courage  and  success,  but  tn  the  third  year  of  that  fifly 
years'  war  he  fell  in  the  battle  at  Ramoth  Uilcad  {i,  S51}. 

After  the  et-cnisKcorded  in  I  Kings  \jc.,a  forced  alliance  »  ah  Damascu» 
on  tlic  jMirt  of  S.imaria  is  incredible ;  but  the  idea  of  spontaneous  friendly 
relations  ii  also  inndmissible.  Schrader  indeed  tinds  support  for  the  latter 
theory  in  1  Kings  xx  34  1  but  in  th.>t  passage  (here  is  nv  wgrd  «f  any  ofTcn- 
sive  or  defensive  alliance  beiwccn  the  rival  kin^s ;  all  that  \\  stated  ii  iliat 
Ahab  releases  the  c.iptive  Bciihadad  on  condition  (Jl'^32)  'hat  the  latter 
Diidcitakci  cert.Ain  otiligniionf,  p.irticularly  those  of  kee|iiii|,-  the  p»cc  and 
Frilormg  the  cities  which  h.id  been  taken.  By  this  arrangement  no  change 
was  niAde  in  the  previoutU-  sir.iined  relation*  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and, 
moreover,  the  JT*1^  was  not  kept  (xxii.  1  seq.).  Not  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  preceding  is  the  view  that  the  danger  Ihreatened  by  Assyria  drove 
the  kings  of  S^rii  and  Pxlestinc  into  one  iinotbci's  arnia,  and  so  occauoneii 
an  alliance  between  Ahib  and  Qcnliadad  also.  For  if  fechngs  of  hostiliir 
existed  at  all  between  the  two  lail  named,  then  Ahab  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  con'^raiulaic  himseU  thiit  ia  ihc  pcrsun  of  Shalmanescr  11.  there  hnd 
arisen  ai;ainti  Ileabadad  an  enemy  who  would  l>e  able  to  keep  him  etfcctu* 
ally  in  check.    ThAi  Sh^Inuncser  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself  probably 

'  Bit  Humri,  like  eTmrAitfarlMh  aiKtuniiUr  lerritoiial  lutncstn  SyiUc. 

*  Omri'i  ticccKiion  ii  10  t>c  placed  sonicwlicte  abijut  voo  11.C  It  i*  ■  dale,  and  the 
firtl,  ihat  can  tie  delerminctl  witli  lome  piecUion,  if  we  pUce  the  tattle  of  Katkar 
tSS4>  neat  the  end  of  Aliab'i  fe^gn,  and  Uke  the  leiviiude  of  Moali,  wliidi  lailtil 
funy  yesii  sn^l  ended  with  Aliab'a  daail^  to  bcni'i  in  Uraii's  tint  decade. 
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did  not  at  thai  time  occur  to  him  ;  but  if  it  h<td  he  would  Mill  have  chosen 
the  remote  m  preference  to  the  immediaiciy  tiue^tcning  cviL  For  it  was  ibc 
poiilicAl  existence  or  Israel  that  wu  atsUke  in  the  slniggle  with  Danuucu^; 
in  such  circun»tarc«s  every  ally  would  of  course  be  welcome,  every  enemy 
ef  the  enemy  would  be  hailed  at  a  friend,  and  the  political  wisdom  which 
Max  Dunckcraliributcs  to  v\hab  would  bitve  been  Doihing  leu  ibnn  anpar- 
donable  folly.  The  nlJiie  of  maitcrt  was  ai  the  outset  in  this  respect  juu 
what  it  continued  to  be  tViTiOif^hout  the  subic<)ueni  course  of  events;  the 
Astyrian  danger  grew  in  subsequent  years,  and  with  it  grew  the  hostility 
between  Damascus  and  Samaria.  This  Tact  admits  only  of  one  exulanaiion, 
— lh.1t  the  iKneiilcs  utilised  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ngairvst  the  Syrians  the  difficuliies  into  which  the  latter  were  thrown 
by  ShaliuiLtieser  II.,  and  that  these  in  their  turn,  when  the  Assyrians  gave 
them  icspjtc,  wctc  all  the  fiercer  in  their  revenue.  On  ihc  evidence  of  the 
monuments  and  the  Dllilc  we  may  even  venture  to  assert  thai  it  was  the 
Aaiyrian  attacks  upon  Damascus  which  at  that  time  preserved  UtacI  from 
becoming  Aramaic,— of  course  only  bccnusc  Israel  made  the  most  of  tl 
for  tier  political  adv;intage. 

Assuming  that  Ahab  (lie  Israelite  (Ahabu  Sirlaai}  (ought  in  the  battle  of 
Karlcnr  (854)  on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Damascus,  it  wu  only  because  be 
could  not  help  him^lf ;  but  if  it  is  actually  the  case  that  he  did  so,  the  battle 
of  Karluu'  must  hive  taken  place  ie/ort  tlie  events  recorded  in  1  Kinga 
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The  Moabitcs  toolc  advantage  of  an  accession  under  such  crit 
circumitances  to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  by  Omri  forty  yci 
before;  on  accurate  account  of  their  success,  obviously  vrriiten  while 
the  impression  of  it  vix%  still  fresh,'  has  come  down  lo  us  in  the;  famous 
inscription  of  King  Mesha.  Alijziah,  Al>ahV|n^[p«>t^iati^  successor,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  situation ;  after  his  earlydcath  a  (utile  attempt 
again  to  subjugate  ihcm  was  made  by  hjs  brpjhcr  Joram.  Such  a 
campaign  was  possible  to  him  only  in  the  event  of  the  Syrians  kce 
quiet,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  would  appear  that  they  were  not 
position  to  follow  up  the  advantage  Ihey  had  gained  at  Rant 
doubtless  they  were  hampered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Ass; 
sad  849.  As  soon  as  they  got  a  little  respite,  howcve: 
lime  in  m:acklng  Joram,  driving  him  into  his  cnpttat, 
besieged  him.  Samaria  had  already  been  brought  to 
extremities  of  (amine,  when  suddenly  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  oa 
account  of  a  report  of  an  invasion  of  their  own  land  by  the  "  Egjrptunt 
and  Hittitcs."     Possibly  we  ought  to  understand  by  these  the  Assvriiu 

'  It  la  olivious  that  Mcaha's  oarraiivc  is  tu  be  token  with  Z  Kinga  L  I,  anl  »l 
With  3  Kiatjs  UL 


00 

where  ther 
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rather,  who  in  846  renewed  their  altaclcs  upon  Syria;  lo  ordinary 
I>eop!c  in  Israel  the  Assyrians  were  an  unknown  quantity,  for  which  it 
would  be  natural  in  popular  story  to  substitute  something  more  familiar. 
This  turn  of  alfaiis  relieved  Joram  from  his  straits ;  it  would  even  seem 
that,  favoured  hy  a  change  of  dynasiy  at  Damascus,  he  had  succeeded 
in  taking  from  the  Syrians  the  fortress  of  Ramoih  in  Gilcad,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  Ahab'a  unsuccessful  endeavours,  when  suddenly 
there  hurst  upun  the  house  of  Omri  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  for 
which  the  prophets  had  long  been  preparing. 

When  the  prophets  first  made  their  appearance,  some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Pliilisiine  war,  tlicy  were  a  novel  phenomenon  in 
Israel ;  but  in  (he  interval  they  had  become  so  naturalised  that  they 
now  had  a  recognised  and  essential  place  in  connection  with  ihe  religion 
of  Jehovah.  They  had  in  the  process  divested  themselves  of  much 
that  had  originally  characterised  tiicm,  but  they  still  retained  their 
habit  of  appearing  in  companies  and  living  together  in  societies,  and 
also  that  of  wearing  a  peculiar  distinctive  dress.  These  societies  of 
tneirs  had  no  ulterior  aims;  the  rabbinical  notion  that  they  were 
schools  and  academies  in  which  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  of  sacred 
history  was  pursued  imports  later  ideas  into  an  earlier  time.  First-rate 
importance  on  the  whole  cannot  he  claimed  for  the  Nebiim,  but 
occasionally  there  arose  amongst  them  a  man  tn  whom  the  spirit  which 
UBS  cultivated  within  their  circles  may  be  said  to  have  risen  to  the 
explosive  pitch.  Historical  influence  was  exercised  at  no  time  save  by 
these  individuals,  who  rose  above  iheir  order  and  even  placed  ihem* 
selves  in  opposition  lo  it,  but  always  at  the  same  time  had  their  base 
of  operations  within  it.  The  prototype  of  this  class  of  exceptiunal 
prophets,  whom  we  not  unjustly  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
tnie,  is  Elijah  of  Thisbe,  the  contemporary  of  .Mub. 

In  compliment  to  Jezebel  his  wife,  Ahnb  had  set  up  in  Samaria  a 
temple  with  richly  endowed  religious  services  in  honour  of  the  Syrian 
Baal.  In  doing  so  he  had  no  intention  of  renouncing  Jehovah;  Jehovah 
continued  to  be  Ihe  n.itional  God  after  whom  he  named  his  sons 
Ahaiiah  and  Jehoram.  'l"he  destruction  of  Jehovah's  altars  or  the 
persecution  of  His  prophets  was  not  at  all  proposed,  or  even  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  culcus  elsewhere  than  in  Samaria.  Jehovah's 
sovereignly  over  Israel  being  thus  only  remotely  if  at  ail  imperilled,  the 
popular  faith  found  nothing  specially  offensive  in  a  course  of  action 
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which  had  been  followed  a  hundred  years  before  by  Solomon  al 
Elijah  alone  was  strenuous  in  his  opposition ;  the  masses  did  : 
understand  him,  and  were  far  from  taking  his  side.  To  him  only, 
not  to  the  nation,  did  it  seem  like  a  halting  between  two  opinions, 
irreconcilable  inconsistency,  that  Jehovah  should  be  worshipped 
Israel's  God  and  a  chapel  to  Baal  should  at  the  same  time  be  erec 
in  Israel. 

In  solitary  grandeur  did  this  prophet  tower  conspicuously  over 
time  ;  legend,  and  not  history,  could  alone  preserve  the  memory  of 
figure.  There  remains  a  vague  impression  that  with  him  the  devel 
ment  of  fsrael's  conception  of  Jehovah  entered  upon  a  new  stadii 
rather  than  any  data  from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  whei 
the  contrast  of  the  new  with  the  old  lay.  After  Jehovah,  acting  m 
immediately  within  the  political  sphere,  had  established  the  nal 
and  kingdom,  he  now  began  in  the  spiritual  sphere  to  operate  aga 
the  foreign  elements,  the  infusion  of  which  previously  had  fa 
permitted  to  go  on  almost  unchecked.^  The  Rechabites,  who  aros< 
that  time,  protested  in  their  zeal  for  Jehovah  altogether  against 
civilisation  which  presupposes  agriculture,  and  in  their  fundame 
principles  aimed  at  a  recurrence  to  the  primitive  nomadic  life  of  Is 
in  the  wilderness  ;  the  Nazaritcs  abstained  at  least  from  wine,  the  c 
symbol  of  Dionysiac  civilisation.  In  this  indeed  Elijah  was  not ' 
them ;  had  he  been  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  intelligibl 
the  masses.  But,  comprehending  as  he  did  the  spirit  from  which  tl 
demonstrations  proceeded,  he  thought  of  Jehovah  as  a  great  prim 
which  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  heart  with  Baal.  To  him  first  wi 
revealed  that  we  have  not  in  the  various  departments  of  nature  a  vai 
of  forces  worthy  of  our  worship,  but  that  there  exists  over  all  but 
Holy  One  and  one  Mighty  One,  who  reveals  Himself  not  in  nature  bi 
lAB-aod  ri^teousness  in  the  world  of  man.  The  indignation  he  dispb 
against  the  judicial  murder  at  Jezreel  was  as  genuine  and  strong  as  : 
which  he  manifested  against  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Samaria  i  the 
was  as  much  a  crime  against  Jehovah  as  the  other. 

Elijah  ascended  to  heaven  before  he  had  actually  achieved  mad 


'  It  U  worth  noticing  how  mucti  more  frequent  from  this  period  onwards  n 
names  compounded  with  ilie  word  Jehovah  become.  Among  the  names  of  Ihejii 
and  of  the  kings  before  Aliab  in  Israel  and  Asa  in  Judah,  not  it  single  tait 
uccura  :  Ihencerocward  they  become  tlie  lule. 
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the  worUL  Th<  idea  which  his  successors  took  from  him  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  clearance  from  Samaria  of  the  Bta) 
worship  and  of  the  house  of  Ahab  as  welt.  For  this  practical  end 
Klishn  made  use  of  practical  means.  When  Elijah,  after  the  murder  of 
Naboih,  had  suddenly  a|)i>car«l  before  Ahab  and  threatened  him  with 
a  violcni  end.  an  officer  of  high  command  had  bfcn  present,  Jehu  ben 
Ntmshi,  and  he  had  never  forgollcn  the  incident.  He  nowiaumJ  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Ramoth  Oilcad  after  the  withdrawal  to 
JczrccE  of  Jorara  ben  Ahab  from  the  ficid  to  be  healed  of  his  wound. 
To  Elisha  ihe  raomcnt  seemed  a  suitable  one  for  giving  to  Jehu  in 
Jehovah's  name  the  command  now  to  carr>'  out  Elijah's  threat  against 
the  house  of  Ahab.  Jehu  gained  over  the  captain*  of  the  armj-,  and 
carried  out  so  well  the  task  with  which  the  prophet  had  commissioned 
him  that  not  a  single  survi\or  of  Ahab's  dynasty  or  of  his  couit  was  left. 
He  next  extirpated  Baal  and  his  woishippers  in  Samaria.  From  that 
date  no  worship  of  foreign  gods  seems  ever  to  have  recurred  in  Israel. 
Idolatry  indeed  continued  to  subsist,  but  ihe  images,  s:ones,  and  trees, 
eren  the  tcraphim  apparently,  belonged  to  the  cultus  of  Jehovah,  or 
were  at  least  brought  into  relation  with  it. 

y  Jeliu  founded  the  second  and  last  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of 
SamAria.  His  inheritance  from  the  house  of  Omti  included  Ihe  task 
of  defending  himself  against  the  Syrians.  I'he  forces  at  his  disposal 
being  insufficient  for  this,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  seeking  to 
urge  the  Assyrians  to  renew  iheir  hostilities  against  the  Aramaeans.  For 
this  end  his  ambass:>dors  carried  presents  to  Shalmancser  It.;  these 
were  not  of  a  regular  but  only  of  an  occasional  character,  but  tbc 
vanity  of  the  great  king  represents  them  as  the  tribute  of  a  vassal  In 
the  yean  843  and  839  Assyrian  campaigns  against  llazael  of  Damascus 
actually  look  place;  then  they  were  intermitted  for  a  long  time,  and 
ibc  kings  of  Samaria,  Jehu  and  his  two  successors,  were  left  to  their 
own  resources.  These  were  evil  times  for  Israel.  With  a  barbarity 
never  intermitted  Ihe  frontier  war  went  on  in  Gilcad,  where  Ammon 
nnd  Moab  showed  themselves  friendly  to  the  Syrian  cause  (Amos  i.) ; 

I  occasionally  great  expeditions  took  place,  one  of  which  brought  King  ' 

I  Haiael  to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem.  !i  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Israel's  independence  was  maintained.  Once  more 
religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  national  cause ;  the  prophet  Elisha 

',  was  ihc  main  stay  of  the  kings  io  llic  struggle  with  the  SyriAiis,  "tbc 
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cliariot  and  horsemen  of  Israel."  Joash  ben  Joahaz  ben  Jehu  at  l 
succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  Syria  several  blows  which  proved  decisi' 
Thenceforward  Israel  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  Un( 
Joash's  son,  Jeroboam  II.,  the  kingdom  even  reached  a  height 
external  power  which  recalled  the  times  of  David.  Moab  was  vg. 
subdued ;  southwards  the  frontier  extended  to  the  brook  of  1 
wilderness  (Amos  vi.  14),  and  northward  to  Hamath. 

S.  GOG,  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  MEN  IN  OLD  ISRAE 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  rise  of  those  prophets  » 
were  the  makers  of  the  new  Israel,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
cast  a  glance  backwards  upon  the  old  order  of  things  which  perished  1 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  With  reference  to  any  period  earlier  t 
the  century  850-750  ac,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  statisi 
For,  while  the  facts  of  history  admit  of  being  handed  down  * 
tolerable  accuracy  through  a  considerable  time,  a  contemporary  liters 
is  indispensable  for  the  description  of  standing  conditions.  But  it 
within  this  period  that  Hebrew  literature  first  flourished — after 
Syrians  had  been  finally  repulsed,  it  would  seem.  Writing  of  co 
had  been  practised  from  a  much  earlier  period,  but  only  in  fo: 
instruments,  mainly  upon  stone.  At  an  early  period  also  the  histo 
sense  of  the  people  developed  itself  in  connection  with  their  relig 
but  it  found  its  expression  in  songs,  which  in  the  first  instance 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  only.  Literature  began  with 
collection  and  writing  out  of  those  songs  ;  the  £M/i  ef  the  Wars  q 
Zerd  and  the  Book  of  Jashar  were  the  oldest  historical  books. 
transition  was  next  made  to  the  writing  of  prose  history  with  the  ai 
legal  documents  and  family  reminiscences ;  a  large  portion  of  this  i 
historiography  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Books  of  Judges,  Saa 
and  Kings.  Contemporaneously  also  certain  collections  of  laws 
decisions  of  the  priests,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  Ex.  xxL  : 
were  committed  to  writing.  Somewhat  later,  perhaps,  the  leg 
about  the  patriarchs  and  primitive  times,  the  origin  of  which  ca 
be  assigned  to  a  very  early  date,i  received  literary  shape.     Spec 

*  Even  the  Jehovistic  narratives  about  the  patTiarchs  belong  to  the  time 
Itrael  had  alreaily  become  a  powerful  kingiiom ;  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edon 
been  subjugated  (Uen.  xxvii.  39),  and  vigorous  frontier  wars  were  being  canii 
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femarltaWc  is  the  rise  of  a  written  prophecy.  The  question  why  it 
was  that  l^lijah  and  Elisha  committed  nothing  to  wiiiing,  while  Amos 
k  hundred  j-ears  later  is  an  author,  hardly  admits  of  any  other  answer 
than  that  in  the  intcr\-al  a  non-literary  had  developed  into  a  literary 
lage  How  rapid  the  process  was  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
between  the  singularly  bioken  utterances  of  the  earlier  oracle  contained 
in  Isa.  XV.  xvl  with  the  orations  of  Isaiah  himself. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  that  of  tbe  family  relations.  Polygamy 
was  rare,  monogamy  the  rale;  but  the  right  of  concubinage  was 
unlimited.  While  a  high  position  was  accorded  both  by  aflcciion  and 
custom  to  the  married  wiic,  traces  still  existed  of  a  stale  of  society  in 
which  she  vas  regarded  as  property  that  went  with  the  inheritance. 
The  marriage  of  rclatloiif  waV&y""'^  "itranrproKibitcd  ;  no  olTcnce  was 
taken  at  the  circumstance  that  Abraham  was  the  husband  of  his  sister 
(by  a  different  mother).  Parents  had  full  power  over  their  children  ; 
they  had  the  right  to  sell  and  even  to  sacrifice  them.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  prevailing  usage  was  mild,  as  also  in  regard  to  slaves,  who 
socially  held  a  position  of  comparative  equality  with  their  masters,  and 
even  enjoyed  some  measure  of  legal  protcctioa  Slavery,  it  is  plain, 
.  had  not  the  same  political  importance  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
I  it  could  have  been  abolished  without  any  shock  to  the  foundations  of 
the  state. 

Throughout  this  period  agriculture  and  gardening  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  man's  normal  calling  (Gen.  iiL  iv.)j  the  laws  contained  in 
Kxod.  sxi.-xxiti.  rest  entirely  upon  this  assumption.  To  dtt-ell  in  peace 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-iree  was  the  ideal  of  every  genuine 
ttraeliie.  Only  in  a  few  uolated  dialricts.  as  in  the  country  10  the  east 
of  Jordan  and  in  |>oriions  of  Judali,  did  the  pastoml  life  predominate. 
Art  and  industry  were  undeveloped,  and  were  conHned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  simple  domestic  necessaries. 

Commerce  was  in  old  time  followed  exclusively  by  the  Canaanlie 
towns,  so  that  ttieword  "Canaanitc"  was  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  ■*  trader."  But  by  and  by  Israel  began  to  tread  in  Canaan's  fool- 
steps  (Ho&  xii.  8,  9).*     The  towns  grew  more  influential  than  the 

with  the  SytiinK  about  CILeftd  (Gen.  nxL  Jl)  In  Gen.  yxrxi.  40  sillotion  ii  nide 
to  the  cftiuUnily  rcpeUcd  »nbju|^lioiit  o[  Edora  bjfatlali,AllcniAUDK  wiih  (uccosfnl 
letntts  on  tbe  pan  of  the  fuimcr  ;  acc  I>cIiuachoii  VKS. 

'  "Cauaau  (iV.,  Ephraiin  Cinaaniicil)  hai  dcccilful  balances  in  hli  hand,  Md 
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counti;;  money  notably  increased;  and  the  zeal  of  piety  «u  quite 
unable  to  ancst  the  progress  of  the  change  which  set  in.  The  king) 
ihemselves,  from  Solomon  onwards,  were  the  fiist  lo  set  the  bftd 
cxamjilc :  ihcy  eagerly  sought  to  acquire  suitable  harbours,  and  ia 
company  or  in  corapetiiion  with  ihe  Syrians  entered  upon  large  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  extortions  of  the  com-mnrkct,  the  formatioo 
of  large  estates,  the  frequency  of  moitg^igcs,  all  !>hov  that  the  small 
peasant  proprietorship  wae  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  the  accutnu-j 
lations  of  wealth.  The  w.igc  receiving  class  iivcreased,  and  cases  in] 
which  free  Hebrews  sold  themselves  into  slavery  were  not  rare, 

On  ail  hands  the  material  progress  of  the  commonwealth  raa 
itself  felt,   the   old   simplicity    of  manners   diimppeared,   and    luM 
increased.     Building*  of  hewn  sione  began  to  be  used  even  by  prii 
individuals.     The  towns,  especially  the  chief  ones,  were  fortified  ; 
in   time   of  war   refuge   was   sougiit    in   them,   and   rot   as  formcrif] 
in  woods  and  caves.     Even  in  the  time  of  David  the  Israelites  almf 
fought  on  foot ;  but  nov  horses  and  ciiariotii  were  regarded  aa 
peoaable.     'I'he  bow  came  to  be  the  principal  weapon  of  olTence,  and  I 
military  class  appears  to  have  sprung  up^ 

The  monarchy  retained  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  its  milit; 
character;  the  commander-in-chief  was  the  lirst  person  in  the  kingdOMtl 
In  internal  afTairs  its  interference  was  slight;  with  systematic  dc 
it  had  little  in  common,  although  of  course  within  its  narrow  sphere  I 
united  executive  and  legislative  functions.     It  was  little  more  than  : 
greatest  house  in  Urac].     The  hij^hcst  official  was  called  "master 
the  household."    The  court  ultimately  grew  into  a  capital,  the 
cipal  offices  of  which  were  held  by  royal  otHcials.     The  provinces 
governors  who,  however,  in  time  of  war  withdrew  to  the  capital  (t 
Kings  XX.);  t)ic  presutnplion  is  that  their  sole  charge  was  collecttooi 
the  revenue. 

I'hc  state  wa«  not  charged  with  affiiirs  of  internal  administration  -, 
parties  were  left  free  lo  maintain  their  own  interests.  Only  in  cases  is 
which  conSIcts  had  emerged  in  consequence  could  the  king  be  >p 
proachcd-  Ruling  and  judging  were  regarded  as  one  and  t)ie  SJiae; 
there  was  but  one  word  for  both  (2  Kings  xv.  5).  Still,  the  kingvu 
not  atlogether  the  only  judge  j  there  were,  in  fact,  a  number  o^  iiuk' 

\vm  to  oTCTTVicli.     Kjilinim  iiitlced  uiiih,  t  im  hecomc  rkb,  I  h>vr  i^ained  vtaM  1 
but  oil  bU  proiiK  trill  not  suffice  fcic  (HpiAlion  of)  itic  cutll  whiuh  he  lut  iDCUnnL* 
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dent  jurisdiciions.  Wherever  within  a  particular  circle  the  power 
',  there  the  right  of  judging  was  also  found,  whether  exercised  by 
heads  of  (^mtlies  and  camtnunities  or  by  warriors  and  powerful  lords. 
It  was  only  because  the  king  was  the  most  powerful  th.it  he  was 
regarded  as  the  judge  of  last  resort ;  but  it  was  equally  permitted  to 
apply  to  him  from  the  first.  Of  method  and  rule  in  ihcsc  ihinga  there 
was  but  little;  a  man  wai  glad  to  find  any  court  to  receive  his  com- 
plaint or  course  without  complaint  one  got  no  justice.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  at  best  but  a  scanty  supplement  to  the  practice  of 
tj  self-help.  The  heir  of  the  murdered  man  would  not  forego  the  right  ol 
Iblood  revenge;  but  his  family  or  the  commune  gave  him  aid,  and  in 
icftsu  of  need  took  his  place,  for  bloodshed  had  at  all  liniards  to  be 
latoned  for. 

The  firm  establishment  of  ctFil  order  was  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  by  the  continua.1  wars  and  violent  changes  of  dynasty  which 
ever  and  anon  made  its  very  existence  problematical.  Power,  which  is 
more  important  than  righteousness  to  a  judicatory)  was  what  the  govern- 
ment was  wanting  in.  In  the  simpler  social  conditions  of  the  earlier 
lime  a  state  which  was  adapted  merely  for  purposes  of  war  might  easily 
be  found  to  work  satisfactorily  enough,  but  a  more  complex  order  of 
things  had  no'w  arisen.  Social  problems  had  begun  to  crop  up;  for 
the  poor  and  the  proletariat  the  protection  of  a  thoughtful  government 
had  come  to  be  requited,  but  was  not  focthcoming. 

But  these  defects  did  not  check  all  progress.  The  weakness  of  the 
government,  the  want  of  political  consolidation,  were  insufficient  to 
arrest  imellectual  advance  or  to  corrupt  the  prevailing  moral  tone  and 
feeling  for  justice  ;  in  fact  it  was  [treeisely  in  this  period  (the  period  in 
which  the  main  part  of  the  Jehovi«tic  history  must  have  been  written) 
that  the  inlelleclual  and  moral  culture  of  the  people  stood  at  its  highest 
Ewn  when  the  machinery  of  the  monarchy  had  got  out  of  order,  the 
organisation  of  the  families  and  communes  continued  to  subsist ;  the 
smaller  circles  of  social  life  remained  comparatively  umouched  by  the 
caustrophes  that  shoolc  the  greater.  Above  all,  the  national  religion 
supplied  the  spiritual  life  with  an  immovable  basis. 

The  favourite  illustrations  of  the  power  of  religion  in  the  Israel  of 
tiut  period  are  drawn  from  the  instances  of  great  prophets  who  raised 
kings  out  of  the  dust  and  smote  them  to  it  again.  But  the  Influence 
and  impoftance  of  these  is  generally  exaggerated  in  the  accounts  we 
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have.  That  among  them  there  occnsionally  occurred  manifestUkM 
of  such  power  as  to  give  a  new  turn  in  history  is  indeed  inie  ;  a  fipm 
like  thac  of  Elijah  is  no  mere  invention.  But  such  a  man  as  he  waia 
prophecy  of  the  Fiiture  rather  than  an  aaual  agent  in  shaping  tic 
present.  On  the  whole,  rctigion  was  a  peaceful  influence,  coiucnring 
rather  than  assailing  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  majority  at  the 
prophets  were  no  revolutionises ;  rather  in  fact  were  tbey  always  (oo 
much  inclined  to  prophesy  in  accordance  vJth  the  wishes  of  the  pvty 
in  power.  Besides,  in  ordinary  circumstances  their  influence  wa* 
inferior  to  that  of  the  prieits,  who  were  servants  of  royalty  at  the  chirf 
sanctuaries  but  everywliere  aitiched  to  the  esuiblbhed  order. 

Tlic  Torah  of  Jehovah  still  continued  to  be  their  special  charjt 
It  was  not  even  now  a  code  or  law  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  Jehonh 
had  not  yet  made  His  Testament ;  lie  was  still  living  and  active  in 
brad.  Ilut  the  Torah  appears  during  this  period  to  have  withdravn 
itself  somewhat  from  the  business  of  merely  pronouncing  legal  decisions 
and  to  liavc  begun  to  more  in  a  freer  field.  It  now  consisted  in  icadi- 
tngthc  knowledge  of  God,  in  showing  the  right  CJodgiven  way  where  om 
were  not  sure  of  themselves.  Many  of  the  counsels  of  the  priests  hui 
become  a  common  stock  of  moral  convictions,  which,  indeed,  were«l)o( 
them  referred  to  Jehovah  as  their  autltor,  yet  had  ceased  to  be  nutlcn 
of  direct  revelation.  Ne^'crthelcss  the  Torah  had  sttll  occupatioa 
eDouglr,  the  progressive  life  of  the  nation  ever  afTurding  matter  foe  new 
questions. 

Alihough  in  truth  the  Torah  and  the  mmal  influence  of  Jehonb 
upon  the  lutional  life  were  things  much  weightier  and  much   nwrv 
genuinely  Isnelittc  than  the  cultus,  yet  this  taller  held  on  the  wholes 
higher  place  in  public  opinion.     I'o  the  ordinary  man  it  was  not  monl 
but  liturgical  acts  that  seemed  to  be  truly  religious.    Altars  oi  Jehon^     ' 
occurred  eveiywhcrc,  with  sacred  stones  and  trees — the  latter  either 
artificial  (Asheras)  or  natural —beside  them;  it  was  considered  deot 
able  also  to  have  water  in  the  neighbourhood  (brazen  sea).     In  cun 
where  a  temple  stood  before  the  altar  it  contained  an  ephod  aad  ters-^ 
phim,  a  kind  of  images  before  which  the  lot  was  cast  by  the  ptiest.fl 
Of  the  old  simplicity  the  cultus  retained  nothing  ;  at  the  great  sancto- 
aries  especially  (Bethel,  Cilgol,  Becrshcba)  it  had  become  very  claboair. 
Its  chief  seasons  wcie  the  agricultural  festivals — the  pusovcr,  ihc  feMt 
of  weeks,  artd  most  especially  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  at  the  doH 
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of  the  year.  These  were  the  only  occasions  of  public  worship  properly 
so  called,  M  which  every  one  was  expected  to  attend  ;  ir  other  cases 
each  worshipper  sought  the  presence  of  God  only  in  special  circum- 
stances, as  for  eiample  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  particular 
undertakings.  The  cultus,  as  tu  place,  time,  iimtler,  antl  form,  belonged 
altnott  entirely  to  the  inheritance  which  Israel  had  received  from 
Canaan  ;  to  distinguish  what  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from 
thai  which  belonp;ed  to  Bui  was  no  easy  matter.'  It  was  the  channel 
through  which  also  paganism  could  and  did  ever  anew  gain  admittance 
into  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  that  publicity  of  the  culcus  which 
arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  Jehovah,  and  -in  consequence  of  which 
the  teraphitn  even  were  rcmovciJ  fiom  the  houses  to  the  temples,  cannot 
but  have  acted  as  a  corrective  aj^ainst  (he  most  fatal  excesses. 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  rational  faith,  it  was  summed  up  princi- 
pally in  the  proposition  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel  But  "  Uod  " 
was  equivalent  to  "helper;"  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "Help," 
assistance  in  all  occasions  of  life,— that  was  what  Israel  looked  for  from 
[  yehovah,  not  "salvation"  in  the  theological  sense.  The  forgiveness  of 
^sin«  was  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance;  it  was  involved  in  the 
%  "  help,"  and  was  a  matter  not  of  faJth  but  of  experience.  The  relation 
between  the  people  and  God  was  a  natural  one  as  chat  of  son  to  father ; 
it  did  not  rest  upon  observance  of  the  conditions  of  a  pacL  But  it  was 
□ot  on  that  account  always  equally  lively  and  hearty;  Jehovah  was 

1  regarded  as  having  varieties  of  mood.  To  secure  and  rctjun  His  favour 
sacriftces  were  useful ;  by  ihcm  prayer  and  thanlcsgivmg  were  seconded. 
Another  main  article  of  faith  was  that  Jehovah  judges  and  recom- 
penses, not  after  death  (then  all  men  were  thought  to  be  alike),  but 
upon  the  earth.  Here,  however,  but  little  account  was  taken  of  ihe  in- 
dividual ;  over  him  the  wheel  of  destiny  remorselessly  rolled  ;  his  part 
I  was  resignation  and  not  hope.  Not  in  the  career  of  ihc  individual  but 
in  the  faie  of  familiesand  nations  did  the  righteousness  a(  Jehovah  find 
scope  for  its  manifescaiiun  ;  and  this  is  the  only  reason  why  the  religion 
could  diipetue  with  Uie  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell  For  the  rest, 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  bring  the  second  article  into  correlation  with 
the  lust;  in  practice  the  latter  received  the  superior  place. 

'  The  dctciiplion  of  ilicculluB  ))>' the  Prophet  IIrka  ihowtthii  rcty  clearly.  It 
im  obvtout  enaujih,  tiuwrvcr,  tint  ilie  oltject  wu  tu  veittJthotMk,  and  nut  aujr  farei|iit 
deitjr,  by  ihU  worchip. 
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It  need  IiarOly  be  slid  ihai  superstition  of  every  kind  also  aboan< 
Kut  the  superstition  of  the  Israelites  had  as  little  real  religious  ngni- 
ftcance  as  had  that  poetical  view  of  nature  which  the  Hcbtcvs  doubtless 
'vhaied  va  greater  or  leas  degree  with  all  the  other  natioas  of  aatiquity, 

6.  THE  FALL  OF  SAUARIA. 

Under  King  Jeroboam  II.,  two  years  before  a  great  earthquake 
thnt  served  ever  aflcr  for  a  date  to  alt  who  had  experienced  it,  ttioe 
occurred  at  Bethel,  the  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  sanctuar^r  ti 
Jehovah  in  Israel,  a  scene  full  of  significana:.  The  multitude  werr 
assembled  there  with  gifts  and  offerings  for  the  observance  of  a  festitiL 
when  there  stepped  forward  a  man  whose  grim  seriousness  intcmiplo! 
the  joy  of  the  feast.  It  was  a  Judsan,  Amos  of  Telcoa,  a  shcplitrd 
from  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Imo  the  midst  of  the 
Joyful  tones  of  the  songs  which  with  harp  and  tabor  were  being  sut^  ti 
the  sacred  banquet  he  brought  the  discordant  note  of  tlie  mouniei*> 
wail.  Foi  over  all  tlic  joyous  stir  of  busy  life  his  ear  caught  the  soundi 
of  death  :  "  the  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen,  never  more  to  rise ;  lies 
tratc  in  her  ovin  land  with  no  one  to  lift  her  up.''  lie  prophesied 
close  at  hand  the  downfall  of  the  kinfjdnm  which  just  at  that  moi 
was  rejoicing  most  in  the  coiisciouenefis  of  power,  and  the  depo 
of  the  people  to  a  far-off  northern  land. 

There  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Israel  in  spile  of  llie 
halcyon  days  it  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam  II.  From  the  indirect  resuttl 
of  war,  from  changes  in  the  tenure  and  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  Gron 
defective  administration  of  justice,  the  humbler  classes  had  much  la 
suffer ;  they  found  that  the  times  were  evil.  But  it  was  not  ihb  tbal 
caused  Amos  to  foresee  the  end  of  Israel,  not  a  mere  vague  forebodiO) 
of  evil  that  forced  him  to  leave  his  Hoclcs ;  the  dark  cloud  that  thi<esi- 
ened  on  the  horizon  was  plain  enough — the  .Assyrians.  Once  alrcs^ 
at  an  earlier  date  they  had  directed  their  course  south-westwardis,  with 
out,  however,  on  that  occasion  brooming  a  source  of  danger  to  tbe 
Israelites.  Hut  now  tliat  the  bulwark  against  the  Ass>TiaDS,  Aram  of 
Damascus,  was  falling  into  ruins,  a  movement  of  these  against  LeboDon 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  opened  to  Israel  the  alarming  prospect  tim 
sooner  or  later  they  would  have  to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  irresistJhle 
avalanche. 
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What  then  ?  The  common  man  was  in  no  position  truly  lo  estimate 
the  danger;  and,  so  ra,r  as  he  apprehended  it,  he  lived  in  the  firm  failli 
that  Jehovah  would  not  a,bandon  His  people  in  their  straits.  The 
goi-erning  classes  prided  themselves  on  the  military  resources  of  Israel, 
or  otherwise  tried  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  thought  of  the  Rfftvity 
of  the  situation.  But  Amos  heard  the  question  distinctly  enough,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  answer  it :  the  downrall  of  Israel  is  iinmincni.  It 
was  nothing  short  of  blasphemy  to  utter  anything  of  this  kind,  for  every- 
thing. Jehovah  Himself  included,  depended  on  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
But  the  most  astounding  thing  has  yet  to  come ;  not  Asshur,  but  Jeho- 
vah Himself,  is  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  Israel ;  through  Asshur 
it  is  Jehovah  that  is  triumphing  over  Israel.  A  paradoxical  thought — 
as  if  the  nationnl  Cod  were  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  His  en  feet ! 
For  the  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the  Cod  of  Israel  wa:  a  faith  that  He  inter- 
venes on  behalf  of  His  people  against  all  enemies,  against  the  whole 
world  ;  precisely  in  times  of  danger  was  religion  shown  by  staying  one- 
self upon  this  faith.  Jehovah  might  indeed,  of  course,  hide  His  face  for 
a  time,  but  not  definitively  j  in  the  end  He  ever  arose  at  last  against  all 
opposing  powers,  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  "  was  an  object  of  hope  in  all 
times  of  diRiculty  and  oppression  ;  it  was  understood  as  self-evident  that. 
the  crisis  would  certainly  end  in  favour  of  Israel  Amoa  took  up  the 
popular  conception  of  that  day  ;  but  how  thoroughly  did  he  change  its 
meaning  1  "Woe  to  them  who  long  lor  the  day  of  the  Lord! — What 
to  you  is  the  day  of  the  Lord?  It  is  darkness,  not  light"  His  own 
oppojiilion  to  the  popular  conception  is  formulated  in  a  paradox  which 
he  prefixes  as  theme  to  the  principal  section  of  his  book  : — "  Us  alone 
dMS  Jehovah  know."  say  the  Israelites,  drawing  from  this  the  inference 
that  He  is  on  their  side,  and  of  course  must  lake  their  part.  "  You  only 
do  I  know,"  Amos  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  "therefore  do  I  visit 
upon  you  all  yout  sins." 

If  the  question,  Whereon  did  Jehovah's  relation  to  Israel  ultimately 
rest?  be  oskcd,  the  answer,  according  to  [he  popular  faith,  must  sub- 
stantially be  that  it  rested  on  the  f.ici  that  Jcliovah  was  worshipped  in 
Israel  nnd  not  among  the  heathen,  that  in  Israel  were  His  altars  and 
Hb  dwelling.  His  cultns  was  the  bond  between  Him  and  the  nation  ; 
when  therefore  it  was  desired  to  draw  the  bond  still  closer,  the  solemn 
services  of  religion  were  rcdouhlcd.  But  lo  the  conception  of  Amos 
Jehovah  is  no  judge  capable  of  accepting  a  bribe  ;  with  the  utmost  in- 
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dignation  he  repudiates  ihe  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  influence  His 
by  gifts  xnd  ofliriings.  Tliough  Urael  alone  has  served  Him  he  doo 
not  on  that  account  app)}*  any  other  standaid  to  it  than  to  othci  naticn 
(chaps,  i.  iL).  If  Israel  is  belter  known  to  Him,  it  does  not  foliar 
that  on  that  account  He  shuts  His  eyes  and  blindly  takes  a  side. 
Neither  Jehovah  nor  His  prophet  teco^Ues  two  moral  slandarda  ;  ri^ 
is  trerywhere  right,  wrong  alwa\-s  wrong,  even  though  committed  agaiMt 
.rsracl'a  worst  enemies  (il  i).  What  Jehovah  demands  is  righteousneK 
— nothing  more  and  nothing  less ;  what  He  hates  is  injustice  Sia  et 
ofTence  to  the  Deity  is  a  thing  of  purely  moral  character  ;  with  saii 
emphasis  this  doctrine  had  never  before  been  heard.  Morality  u  thu 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  other  things  exist ;  it  is  the  alone  essential  thii< 
in  the  world.  It  is  no  postuUtc,  no  idea,  but  at  once  a  necessity  and  i 
fact,  the  most  intensely  living  of  personal  powers^ — Jehovah  the  God  d 
Hosts.  In  wrath,  in  ruin,  this  holy  reality  makes  its  extstenoe  knomi 
it  annihilates  all  that  is  hollow  and  false. 

Amos  calls  Jehovah  the  God  of  Ho»ts,  never  the  God  xiilvnA 
The  nation  as  such  is  no  religious  conception  to  him;  from  its  men 
existence  he  cannot  formulate  any  article  d(  (aith.  Sometimes  it  seeai 
as  if  he  were  denying  Israel's  prerogative  altogether.  He  does  M 
really  do  so,  but  at  least  the  prerogative  is  conditional  and  invohm  ■ 
heavy  rcsponsihiliiy.  The  saying  in  iii.  ^  recalls  Luke  xiL  47.  T^ 
proposition  "Jehovah  knows  Israel"  is  in  the  mouth  of  Amos  ^noa 
the  same  thing  as  "  Uracl  knows  Jehovah ;"  save  only  that  this  is  ael 
to  be  regarded  as  any  merit  on  Israel's  part,  but  as  a  nunifestatioo  cf 
the  grace  of  Jehovah,  who  has  led  His  people  by  great  deeds  and  holy 
men,  and  so  made  Himself  known.  Amos  knows  no  other  truth  tbaa 
that  practical  one  which  he  has  found  among  his  own  people  and  so- 
where  else,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  life  and  tnoiality,  and  whidi  be 
regards  as  the  product  of  a  divine  providential  ordering  of  hisaxT. 
From  this  point  of  view,  so  thoroughly  Israelitish,  he  pronounces  IsncTk 
condemnation.  lie  starts  from  premisses  generally  conceded,  but  be 
accentuates  them  diJTcrcntly  and  drawt  from  them  divergent  condusiffu. 

Amos  was  the  founder,  and  the  purest  type,  of  a  new  phase  of 
prophecy.  The  impending  conflict  of  As*hur  with  Jehovah  and  Isiad, 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  Urael,  is  its  theme.  Until  that  date  there  bad 
subsisted  in  Palestine  and  Syria  a  number  oC  petty  kingdoms  an>i 
nationalities,  wli  tch  bad  their  friendships  and  enmities  with  one  aoocber. 
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but  paid  no  heed  toanythini;  outside  iKeir  own  imraediaie  environment, 
and  revolved,  each  on  its  own  axis,  careless  of  the  outside  world,  unlit 
suddenly  the  Assyrians  burst  in  upon  iheni.  These  com menced  the 
•work  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
and  completed  by  the  Romans.  They  introduced  a  new  CbcIot,  the 
conception  of  the  world, — the  world  of  course  in  the  historical  sense  of 
thai  expression.  In  presence  of  that  conception  the  petty  nationalities 
lost  their  cemre  of  gravity,  brute  faxH  dispelled  their  illusions,  they 
flung  their  gods  to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats  (Isa.  il).  The  prophets 
of  Israel  alone  did  not  allow-  iliemselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by 
what  liad  uccutrcd,  or  to  be  plunged  in  despair :  they  solvei]  by  anlid- 
.tion  the  grim  problem  wfKich  liistory  set  before  ihcm.  They  absorbed 
.0  their  religion  that  conception  of  the  world  which  was  destroying 
the  religions  of  the  nations,  even  before  it  had  been  fully  grasped  by 
the  secular  consciousness.  Where  others  saw  only  the  ruin  of  every. 
thing  that  is  holiest,  they  saw  the  triumph  of  Jehovah  over  delusion 
and  error.  Whatever  else  might  be  ovenhrown,  the  really  worthy 
remained  tinshaken.  They  recognised  ideal  powers  only,  ri^hl  and 
Wrong,  truth  and  falsehood  ;  second  causes  were  matiers  of  indifference 
llo  ihcm,  they  were  no  practical  politicians,  Dot  they  watched  the 
course  of  events  attcniivcly,  nay,  with  passionate  interest.  I'hc  present, 
which  was  pas&ing  before  them,  became  to  them  as  it  were  the  plot  of 
a  divine  drama  which  ihcy  walclicd  with  an  intelligence  that  anlicipiled 
the  dinimemtnt.  Everywhere  the  lamc  goal  of  the  development,  every- 
where the  same  laws.  The  nations  are  the  dramatis  pen»na,  Israel  the 
hero,  Jehovah  the  poet  of  the  tragedy.* 

The  canonical  prophets,  the  series  of  whom  begins  with  Amos,  were 
separated  by  an  eraential  distinction  from  the  class  which  had  preceded 
ihem  and  which  sdll  continued  to  be  the  ty;>c  of  the  common  prophet. 
They  did  not  seek  to  kindle  cither  the  enthusiasm  or  the  fanaticism  of 
the  multitude ;  they  swam  not  with  but  against  the  sireani.  They 
were  not  patriotic,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word ; 
the)-  prophesied  not  good  but  evil  for  thcii  people  (Jcr.  sxviii.  8). 
Vmil  their  time  the  nation  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  conception  of 
Jehovah ;  now  the  conception  of  Jehovah  was  casting  the  nation  into 
tlic  sliade.     The  natural  bond  between  the  two  was  scfcrcd,  and  the 

*  In  very  iniicli  Utf  tame  wnjr  the  iKreatcned  .oiid  actull  poliltcftl  ftanihtUtlon  gf 
IqdU  ltd  to  iIm:  riw  of  Greek  pliiloiopliy  (Xcnaphaiicf,  HctacUlua), 
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relation  was  hcnc«forw;)rd  viewed  as  conditional      As  God  of 
righteousness  which  is  the  law  of  the  whole  universe,  Jehovah 
be  Israel's  God  only  in  so  far  as  in  Israel  the  r^ht  was  cecognk 
and  followed.    The  ethical  element  destroyed  the  nationa)  character) 
(he  old  religion.     Il  still  addressed  itself,  to  be  sure,  more  to  the  miiiiH^ 
and  10  sociei)'  al  large  thaii  to  the  individual ;  it  insisted  less  upon 

1a  pure  heart  thnn  upon  righteous  institutions ;  but  nevertheless  the  &s 
step  towards  universal! sm  had  been  accomplished,  towards  at  oncelW 
general  diffusion  and  the  individualisaiion  of  religion.  Thus,  allbooKb 
/  the  prophets  were  far  from  originating  a  new  conception  of  God 
/  they  none  the  less  were  the  founders  of  what  has  been  calW 
I  "ethical  mono  theism."  But  with  them  this  ethical  monoclieUfli  «s 
no  product  of  the  "  self-evolution  of  dogma,"  but  a  progressive  uef 
which  had  been  called  forth  simply  by  the  course  of  events.  The  p»i> 
vidcncc  of  Cod  broiighi  it  about  that  this  call  came  at  an  oppottoK 
wriod,  and  not  too  suddenly.  The  downfall  of  the  nation  did  ma 
take  place  until  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  were  already  siiooi 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  alone  ;  to  the  prophets  belongs  the  racrit 
of  having  recognised  the  independence  of  these,  nnd  of  having  secoie^ 
perpetuity  to  Israel  by  refusing  to  allow  ilte  conception  of  Jchonfi  W 
be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  They  sav^d  faith  by  destroy- 
ing illusion. 

The  even!  which  Amoe  had  foreseen  was  not  long  in  coming.  Tin 
Israelites  flew  spontaneously,  like  "silly  doves,"  into  the  net  of  tt* 
Assyrians.  Zeclmriah  ben  Jeroboam  was  overthrown  after  a  ebon 
leign,  Shallum  his  murderer  and  successor  was  also  unable  to  hold  I 
own,  and  was  followed  after  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  by  Menaheoi 
Cadi  (745  TLC.).  But  Mcnahcm,  in  the  presence  of  domestic 
perhaps  also  foreign)  assailants,'  had  no  other  resort  than  to  purdiast 

'  It  U  tiol  iiicrjTic^ivsliIc  ihit  the  wan  carried  on  liy  TtjiIftlh-pileMt  IL  ■nvO 
llBmAth  had  tome  nrnncciion  will)  his  in[«(Tenciont  in  Civow  of  Menahen.  Xtt 
Itinploin  of  Hamath,  which  may  have  been  tlireaicnfil  tijr  Jeroboaiu  IL,  majr  ktw 
availed  liself  of  itie  tlaie  of  matiers  wliicli  foUuvr««l  hik  ilcaili  la  iccnre  Its  •«• 
a{gTandiMm«nl  ai  liracl'i  evpenM  ;  En  ec>rTcipoii<1tiie«  with  ihii  uiack  Tram  ib( 
ii9tthc(fi  »>d«  anotlicT  by  Jiiditii  in  concert  will)  Flunalli  may  wcl)  Imvc  tiMa  nadt 
fram  the  couth.  Id  ibin  way,  thoufih  not  wiihmil  llic  aid  of  pure  bypoibBia,tt  nl^ 
Ix  posuble  to  111  into  tlie  cenenil  liiuorical  connection  the  frsipnentafy  Ah' 
noikca  alioui  Axaiiah  of  Jutlah  and  hit  Klaiinni  (o  Homaih  ;  llic  eipUoaiioAi 
f«ittd  bf  the  AiifMologiiti  have  hitherto  bwn  louj  failiitft.  But  in  llwl 
would  cciuinly  be  occctuty  to  asturac  that  llic  Auyiians  were  twdlj  inftHmed  U  ta 
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1»y  payment  of  a  great  tribute  the  assistance  of  KiriR  Tiglath  pilcscr  II.. 
who  at  that  time  tvas  giving  new  foicc  to  tlic  A^yrinn  predominance 
in  these  regiuni.  By  su^li  means  lie  succectied  in  iLttaining  his  im- 
mediate end,  but  the  further  consequence  was  that  the  rival  party  in  the 
Slate  t«rned  for  support  to  Egypt,  and  Palestine  now  became  the  arena 
<if  conflict  between  the  two  great  world-poweriL 

Menabem  transmitted  his  kingdom  to  Pekahiah;  Pelcahiah  was 
murdered  about  735  ii.c  by  Pckah,  and  Pekah  himself  shortly  after- 
wards w^ts  Qverchrawn.  All  this  happened  wlihin  a  few  years.  It 
would  liave  been  possible  to  conjecture  the  state  of  the  country  in 
these  circunistaticcs.  even  if  wc  had  not  been  informed  of  it  by  means 
of  the  prophetical  book  of  Hoact,  which  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
Assyrians  had  begun  indeed  lo  tamper  with  the  country,  but  had  not 
yet  shown  tlicir  I'ulldcsiKii.  After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  11.  there  had 
been  wild  outbursts  oi  partisan  war;  none  of  the  Icmgs  who  ia  quick 
succession  appeared  and  disappeared  had  real  power,  none  established 
order.  It  wa<t  as  if  the  danger  from  without,  which  was  only  too 
obviously  threatening  the  existence  of  the  kingdom,  had  already  dis- 
solved all  internal  bonds ;  every  one  was  at  war  with  his  ncighlwur. 
Assyrians  and  I-Igyptians  were  called  in  to  support  this  or  that  govern- 
ment; by  such  expedients  the  external  confuuon  wa.s,  naturally,  only 
increased.  Viaa  there  any  other  quarter  in  which  help  could  yet  be 
sought  ?  The  people,  led  by  the  priests,  tumc«l  to  the  altara  of  Jehovah, 
and  outdid  itself  in  pious  works,  as  if  by  any  such  illusory  tneatu,  out 
of  all  relation  ti»  th«  practical  problem  in  band,  the  gangrene  of  anarchy 
could  p&iitibly  be  healed.  Still  more  zealous  than  Amot  against  the 
culiiis  was  Hosea,  not  merely  on  the  ground  ch.it  it  had  the  absurd 
motive  of  forcing  Jehovah's  favour,  but  also  because  it  was  of  heathcniKh 
character,  nature-worship  and  idolatry.  That  Jehovah  is  the  true  and 
lonly  helper  u  cenainly  not  denied  by  E  losca.  But  His  help  is  coupled 
M-ith  the  condition  that  Israel  shall  undcr);o  a  complete  change,  and  of 
Inch  a  change  he  sees  no  prospect  On  this  account  the  downfall  of 
the  state  i.<i  in  Mosea's  view  inevitable,  but  not  final  ruin,  only  such  an 
oTCithrow  as  is  necessary  for  the  tian^ition  to  a  new  and  fair  recom- 
mencement.    In  Hosea'a  prophecies  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and 

titc  DBlurc  of  ihcicUtionii  between  Uamatli  nml  Ju^.ili,  xaA  alto  u  to  the  indiridanl 
wrlm  at  ttint  lime  lielil  the  (lifnic  of  JuiUli.  Uuiuh  i=  Amiili).  who  m  Itlsold  i^c 
bad  become  *  l<|>er,  could  only  nominally  at  Iml  have  b«eu  liing  oC  Judah  Ihtu. 
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Israel  is  conceived  of  as  dissoluble,  and  as  actually  on  the  potol  d 
being  dissolved,  but  it  lias  struck  its  roots  so  deep  that  it  ■■'---- 
incviiably  at  last  csublish  itself  again. 

1\x  iint  actual  collisioQ  between  Israel  and  Assyria  occurred  to  7jf 
Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pckah,  Icing  of  Sainaria,  had  unilt-d  !n  ;■ 
expedition  against  Judati,  where  at  that  time  Ahm  ben  Jotham  ocnii^ 
the  throne.     But  Ahaz  parried  the  blow  by  placing  hiinsclf  und:: 
protection  of  the  Assyrians,  who  perhaps  would  in  any  case  have  '^'■ 
in  against  the  alliance  between  Aram  and  Israel.     Tiglath-pileser  f.--. 
his  first  appearance  in  734,  iirst  on  the  sca-coost  of  Palestine,  and  tu^ 
quently  either  in  [his  or  in  the  following  year  tuok  up  his  quarters  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.     After  he  had  ravaged  Galilee  and  Gileal 
he    finally    concluded    a  peace   with  Samaria    conditioruliy  on  b 
tccciving  the  head  of  King  Fekah  and  a  considerable  yearly  tnlMtb 
Hosca  ben  E!ah  w'ss  raised  to  the  throne  in  Pckah's  place  and  ackaev 
ledged  by  the  Assyrian  a%  a  vassal     For  some  ten  years  he  held  kit 
position  tjuietly,  regularly  paying  his  dues.     But  when  at  the  death  i' 
Tigiath-piieser  the  Syrci- Palestinian  kingdoms  rebelled  rti  wut^m-,  Sanuri* 
also  was  seized  vith  the  delirium  of  patriotic  bnaticism  (Isa.  xxvu.^ 
Relying  upon  ihc  help  of  Scvc,  kinj;  of  Ethiopia  and  E^yt^  Hosri 
ventured  on  a  revolt  from  AssyTia.     But  the  I'^gyptians  left  him  ia  die 
lurch  as  soon  as  Shalmancscr  IV.,  Tiglath-pili&ct^s  sutxcssor,  invaiW 
his  territory.     Before  his  capital  had  fallen,  Hosca  himself  fell  mtotitc 
hands  of  the  AssyriansL     Samaria  orforcd  a  desperate  reustance,  and 
succumbed  only  to  Satgon,  Shalmancser's  successor  (731). 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  victor  (or  the  pacification  of  the  couBOy 
he   canied  all   the  inhabiianis  of  mark  into  captivity  to  Calachea^' 
^  Gosanitis,   and  Armenia.      Much   light  is  thrown   upon   the  cnofr 
jtions  of  the  national  religion  then  and  upon  its  subsequent  dctckp- 
mcnt   by  the   single   &ct   that   the  exiled   hiaelitcs   vcrc    absotixd 
by  the  surrounding  heathenism  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them, 
while  the  populaiion  of  Judah,  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  hundred  yean 
respite,  held  their  faith  fast  throughout  the  period  of  the  BabykiBiH 
exile,  and  by  racans  of  it  were  able  to  maintain  their  own  individu. 
afterwards  in  all  the  circumstances  that  arose.     The  fact  that  the  EiQ 
Samaria  did  not  hinder  but  helped  the  religion  of  Jehovah  \i  en 
due  to  the  prophcta.     That  they  had  foreseen  the  down^II  of  the 
and  declared  in  the  name  of  religion  ttiat  it  was  inevilal^,  via  a 
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matter  of  much  greater  historical  importance  than  the  actual  downfall 
iitself. 


7.  THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  yUDAH. 

Hitherto  the  small  kingdom  of  Judah  had  stood  in  the  back- 
ground Its  political  history  had  been  determined  almost  exclusively 
by  its  relation  to  Israel.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Omri  the  original  enmity 
had  been  changed  into  a  close  but  perhaps  not  quite  voluntary  friend- 
ship. Judah  found  itself  drawn  completely  inttj  the  train  of  the  more 
powerful  neighbouring  state,  and  seems  even  to  have  rendered  it  military 
service.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Omri  was  an  ominous  event  for  Judah 
as  well  as  Israel ;  Jehu,  as  he  passed  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  not 
only  Ahoziah  the  king  but  also  two  and  forty  other  members  of  the 
royal  house  of  David  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  those  who 
still  survived,  children  for  the  most  part,  were  murdered  wholesale  by 
the  regent  Athaliah  for  reasons  that  are  unknown.  Only  one  little  boy, 
Joash,  was  concealed  from  her  fury,  and  by  a  successful  conspiracy  six 
years  afterwards  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  At  that 
lime  the  Syrians  were  extending  their  incursions  to  Judah  and  Philislia, 
and  Joash  bought  them  off  from  Jerusalem  with  the  temple  treasures. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  disgrace  that  he  expiated  with  his  death ;  in  like 
manner  ]^crhaps  the  assassination  of  his  successor  Amaziah  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  discredit  he  had  incurred  by  a  reckless  and 
unsuccessful  war  against  Israel.  Just  as  Israel  was  beginning  to  recover 
itself  after  the  happy  termination  of  the  Syrian  wars,  Judah  also 
experienced  its  period  of  highest  prosperity.  What  Jeroboam  II.  was 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  Uzziah  was  to  that  of  the  south.  He  appears 
to  have  obtained  possession  of  Edom,  and  for  a  considerable  time  to 
have  held  that  one  province  of  David's  conquests  which  fell  to  Judah  ; 
and  at  the  trading  port  of  Elath  he  revived  tlie  commerce  which  Solomon 
had  created.  The  prosperity  of  his  long  reign  was  uninterrupted  till  in 
his  later  years  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
hand  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Jotham.  But  Jotham 
appears  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  as  his  father, — his  successor, 
still  in  very  early  youth  (Isa.  iii.  12),  being  Ahaz  ben  Jotham  ben 
Uzziah. 

If  Judah  could  not  compare  with  Israel  in  political  and  general 
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hisiorical  importance,  it  ncvcrthcltss  enjoyed  more  Ihan  one  con- 
sidcrabic  advar.tagc  over  the  larger  kingdom.  It  was  much  safer  from 
foreign  foes;  focihel-^yptians,  as  aiulc,  were  no:  dangerous  neighboun. 
jiuiUs  chief  advantage  consisted  in  the  siabilily  of  its  dynasty.  It  w»s 
Diivia  who  had  elevated  j  udali  and  Jcruaalcm  to  a  position  of  liistorical 
significance,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  house  was  must  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  tlic  town  and  tcirilory,  and  even  with  that  of 
religion-  On  two  separate  oceasions  it  occurred  thai  a  Icing  of  Judah 
was  murdered  by  subjects,  but  in  both  cases  the  "  people  of  the  land" 
roae  up  against  the  assassins  and  once  mote  placed  a  member  of  the 
I>avidic  family  upon  the  throne.  The  one  actual  recorded  revolution 
was  that  against  Athaliah,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the 
throne  to  the  legitimate  heir.  Under  shelter  of  the  monarchy  iheotlia 
institutions  of  the  stale  also  acquired  a  measure  of  i>crntanency  such 
as  was  net  found  at  all  in  isiac),  where  everything  depended  on  the 
character  of  individuals,  and  the  existing  order  of  things  was  crvcr  liable 
to  l>c  subjected  to  fresh  dispute.  Life  in  Judah  was  a  much  mure  slab'< 
afifair,  though  not  so  exciting  or  dramatic.  Possibly  the  greater  isolation 
of  the  little  kingdom,  its  more  intimate  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
wilderness,  and  the  more  primitive  modes  of  life  which  resulted,  were 
also  factors  which  contributed  to  this  general  resulL 

In  the  capital  of  course  ilie  life  was  not  primitive,  and  its  influence 
was  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  the  country.  Successive  ktnes 
exerted  themselves  for  its  external  improvement,  and  in  this  respect 
Herekiah  ben  Ahax  was  specially  distinguished.  Above  all  they  raani- 
feited  sincere  interest  in  the  temple,  which  from  an  early  period  caerttd 
a  powerful  force  of  attraction  over  the  entire  mass  of  the  population. 
They  regulated  the  cultus  according  to  their  individual  tastes,  added  » 
it  or  curtailed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  dc^li  with  the  sacred  treasures  V 
they  chose.  Although  the  priests  had  in  a  certain  sense  great  fiowcr— 
the  conspiracy  against  Athaliah  vtns  led  not  by  a  proithet  but  by  a 
priest, — ihcy  were  nevertheless  subjecia  of  llie  king,  and  had  to  act 
according  to  bis  orders.  I'hat  the  cultus  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  wa> 
purer  than  that  nt  Bethel  or  at  Samaria  is  an  assertion  which  is  conua- 
dicted  by  more  than  one  well-ntlestcd  fact  In  this  respect  there  wu 
no  essential  difference  between  Israel  and  Judah.  It  was  in  Israel  that 
the  reaction  ag:tinst  Baa1-worship  origtnalcd  which  afterwards  passed 
over  into  Judah;  the  initiative  in  all  such  mastcrt  was  Israel's. 
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tfie  eipcriments  ■■■ere  made  fiom  which  Jerusalem  learned  the  lesson. 
How  deep  was  ihe  imcr<si  felt  in  itic  aCTairs  of  the  larger  liingdom  by 
the  inhabitants  even  of  one  of  the  smaller  provincial  towns  of  Judah  is 
(hown  in  the  instance  of  Amos  of  Tckoah. 

Step  by  step  with  the  decline  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
II.  did  Judah  rise  in  importance ;  it  was  already  preparing  to  lake  the 
inheritance.  The  man  through  whom  the  transition  of  the  history  from 
Israel  to  judah  was  effected,  and  who  was  the  means  of  securing  for  the 
tatter  kingdom  a  period  of  respite  which  was  fruitful  of  the  best  results 
for  the  consolidation  of  true  religion,  was  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  The 
histOT)-  of  his  activity  is  at  the  same  lime  the  history  of  Judah  during 
ihai  petiod. 

Isaiah  became  conscious  of  his  vocation  in  the  year  of  King  Uzziah's 
death ;  his  earliest  discourses  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  In  them  he  contemiOales  the  imminent  downfall  of  Samarin, 
and  threatens  Judah  also  with  the  chastisement  its:  political  and  social 
sins  dewive.  In  chap,  ix,,  and  also  in  chaps,  ii.-v.,  he  stilt  conRnes 
himself  on  the  whole  to  generalities  quite  after  the  manner  of  Amos, 
But  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  the  allied  Syrians  and 
Ephraimitcs  against  Jerusalem  he  interposed  with  hold  decision  in  the 
sphere  of  piactical  politics.  To  the  very  last  he  endeavoured  to 
restrain  Ahac  from  his  purpose  of  summoning  the  AssjTians  to  his 
help;  he  assured  him  of  Jehovah's  countenance,  and  offered  him  a 
token  in  pledge  When  the  king  refused  this,  the  prophet  recognised 
that  matters  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  Assyrians 
could  not  be  averted.  He  then  declared  that  the  dreaded  danger 
would  indeed  be  obvi.-ited  by  that  course,  hut  that  another  far  more 
serious  would  be  incurred.  For  the  Egyptians  would  resist  the  west- 
ward niovemeni  of  Assyria,  and  Judah  as  the  field  of  war  would  be 
utterly  laid  waste;  only  u  reninant  would  remain  as  the  basis  of  a  better 
filtara 

The  actual  issue,  however,  was  rot  yet  quite  so  disastrous.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  interfere  with  the  .Assyrians,  and  left  Samaria  and 
IJamascus  to  their  fate.  Judah  became  indeed  tributary  to  Assyria, 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  considerable  prosiieriiy.  Henceforward 
ttte  prophet's  most  zealous  efforts  were  directed  to  the  object  of  securing 
the  maintenance,  at  any  price,  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  He  sought 
by  every  means  at  His  command  to  keep  Judah  from  any  sort  of  inlet- 
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vcmion  in  the  polilics  of  tlte  gtcal  powers,  in  order  llwit  it  might  devote 
itseif  with  undivided  energies  to  tite  necessities  of  internal  afTairs.  He 
ictually  iQCceeried  in  maintaining  the  p€:ire  for  many  years,  even  at 
times  wlien  in  the  petty  kingdoms  around  the  spirit  of  revolt  was 
abroad.  The  ill  succceg  of  all  attempts  elsewhere  tu  shake  off  the  jroke 
confirmed  him  in  the  conviction  ilm  Assyria  was  the  rod  of  chasme' 
iiient  wielded  by  Jchovali  orer  the  nations,  who  had  no  altemaltve  bur 
to  yic)J  to  its  iron  s«rny. 

While  thirty  )-cars  passed  thus  peacefully  sway  so  far  as  ford^ 
relations  were  concerned,  internal  changes  of  all  the  greater  importance 
were  taking  place.     Hczckiah  ben  Ahaz  undenoolc  for  the  lirst  time  a 
thoroughgoing  reformation  in  the  cultus  of  Jehovah.     *'  He  removed 
the  high  places,  and  brake  ihe  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Asbcn,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  brnxcn  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  ; "  so  tra  are 
told  in  2  Kings  xviii  4,  with  a  mixture  of  the  general  arxl  the  special 
that  docs  not  inspire  much  confidence.     For,  e.g.,  tiie  "high  places" 
which  Solomon  had  rai&cd  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  not  remored 
by  Hc£ckiah,  although  they  stood  quite  close  to  Jerusalem,  otkI  morv- 
over  were  consecrated  to  foreign  deities.     But  in  every  rcsjjcct  there 
must  have  been  a  wide  diJferencc  between  the  objects  and  results  of  tbc 
reformations  of  Heiclciah  and  Josiah.  Undoubtedly  He/ekiah  undertook 
his  reforms  in  worship  under  the  influence  of  Isaiah.     Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hosca,  who  had  been  tbc  first  to  take  and  to  express  ofieocr 
at  the  use  of  images  in  ilie  wontliip  of  Jehovah,  this  prophet,  utilising  tfce 
impression  whicii  the  destruction  of  Samuria  had  produoetl  in  Jenisakra 
(Isa.  xvil,  cf.  Jn.  iti),  strove  to  the  utmost  against  the  adoration  of  il>t 
work  of  men's  hands  in  tbc  holy  places,  against  the  Asheras  and  piQui 
(sun-pillars),  and  nbove  all  againgt  the  cphods,  r>.,  the  idols  of  silver  1 
gold,  of  which  the  land  inx  full.     Cut  against  the  high  places  in 
by  themselves,  against  the  multiplicity  of  the  altars  of  Ji.4iovah,  he 
no  protest.     "(In  the  Messianic  time)  ye  shall  loathe  and  cast  awayi 
an  unclean  thing  your  graven  images  with  silver  coverings  attd  yotir' 
molten  images  overlaid  with  gold,"  he  says  (xxx.  12) ;  and  the  infercfict 
is  that  he  contemplated  the  purification  of  the  high  places  from  super 
stttious  excesses,  but  by  no  means  their  abolitioiL     To  this  one  objcd' 

'  That  is,  to  ihc  ab«Iilic<n  a1  ihc  irnaj,-^*.  JtrcmiBh'*  pDlemic  ii  dii«cteJ 
longer  a(siiMt  xUt  Imager,  but  against  w»ij  and  iiutie,  >,(.,  Mbcru  ani]  [Ubr^] 
Tlw  date  of  the  refDrnuiiioii  under  llcickioh  b  uncc(t«iu  1  pcilwpi  it  ouch!  U>  te ' 
pJaccd  alta  Sciiiischciiti't  witlidTswit  ftum  JcruudBHt. 
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Hezelclah's  refonnation  seems  to  ]iave  confined  itself, — an  object  oC 
much  greater  priioary  importance  than  the  destruction  of  ihc  altars 
themselves.  Tlicir  destruciion  was  a  measure  which  arose  simply  out 
of  despair  of  the  possibilit]'  of  cleansing  them. 

Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  was  succeeded  in  705  by  Sennacherib.  Tho 
opportunity  wss  seized  t>y  Mcrodach  Baladan  of  Babylon  to  secure  his 
independence ;  and  by  meana  of  an  embassy  he  urged  Heiekiah  also 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  king  of 
Judah  was  joined  by  other  petty  kingdoms,  especially  some  of  the 
Phili&tine  towns.  Relations  with  Kgypt  were  established  to  secure  its 
support  in  case  of  need.  Sennacherib's  more  immediate  and  pressing 
business  in  Babylon  enabled  Palc<>tine  to  gain  some  time  >  but  the 
issue  of  that  revolt  made  self-deception  impossible  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  other  movement. 

This  was  the  period  at  which  Isaiah,  already  far  advanced  in  life, 
wielded  his  greatest  influence.  The  preparatiotis  for  revolt,  the  nego- 
tiations with  Egypt,  were  concealed  from  him, — a  proof  how  greatly  he 
was  liearcd  at  court.  When  he  came  to  know  of  them,  it  was  already 
too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  But  he  could  at  least  give  vent 
to  his  anger.  With  Jerusalem,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  story  of  Samaria 
was  repeating  itself ;  uninstructcd  by  that  sad  lesson,  the  capital  was 
^ving  itself  up  to  the  mad  intoxication  of  leaders  who  would  Inevitably 
bring  her  to  ruin.  "  Quietness  and  rest "  had  been  the  motto  given  by 
Jehovah  to  Judali,  powerless  as  it  was  and  much  in  need  of  a  period  of 
peace ;  instead  of  this,  defiance  based  on  ignorance  and  falsehood 
\  expressed  the  prevailing  temper.  But  those  who  refused  to  liiien  to 
the  intelligible  language  of  Jehovah  would  be  compelled  to  he.ir  Him 
speak  in  Assyrian  speech  in  a  way  thai  would  deafen  and  blind  them. 
Isaiah  shows  himself  no  less  indignant  against  the  crowd  that  stupidly 
stared  at  his  excitement  than  against  the  God-forsaken  folly  of  the  king, 
with  bis  counsellors,  his  priests,  and  his  prophets.  They  do  not  sulTer 
themselves  10  be  shaken  out  of  their  ordinary  routine  by  the  gravity  of 
such  a  crisis  as  this ;  the  living  work  of  Jehovah  is  to  them  a  scaled 
book ;  their  piety  does  not  extend  beyond  tlie  respect  they  show  for 
ccruin  human  precepts  learnt  by  rote 

Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  nt  the  head  of  1  great  anny,  was  advancing 
against  Pliilisiia  and  Judah  along  the  Phoenician  coast  (701).  Having 
captured  Ascaloa,  he  next  laid  siege  to  Ekron,  which,  after  the  com- 
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bincd  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  armjr  sent  to  its  relief  had  been  defeated 
at  KIthckc,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  was  severely  dealt  wiih. 
Simultaneously  i-nrious  fortresses  of  Judah  were  occupied,  and  the 
level  country  vas  devastated  (Isa.  t.).  Tlie  conseqtience  was  that 
Heielciah,  in  a  stale  of  panic,  offered  to  the  Assyrians  his  sab- 
mission,  which  was  accepted  on  piaymcnt  of  a  heavy  penalty,  he  bong 
pcnnittcd,  however,  to  retain  possession  of  Jerusalem.  He  seemed  to 
have  got  cheaply  off  Irom  the  unequal  contest 

The  way  being  thus  cleared,  Sennacherib  pressed  on  southwards,  for 
the  Egyptians  were  collecting  their  farc«  i^ainst  him.    The  nearer  he 
came  to  the  enemy  the  more  undesiisble  did  he  find  it  tliat  he  should 
leave  in  his  rear  so  important  a  forltess  as  Jerusalem  in  the  Itands  uf 
a  doubtful  vassal     Notwithstanding  the  recently  ratified  treaty,  there- 
fore, he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  believing  that  a  poh'cjr  of 
intimidation  would  be  enough  to  secure  it  from  Hexekiah.     But  there 
was  another  personality  in  Jerusalem  of  whom  his  plans  bad  taken  oo 
account.    Isaiah  had  indeed  regarded  the  revolt  from  Assyria  as  a 
rebellion  agaJnst  Jehovah  Himself, and  therefore  as  a  perfectly  hopelefi 
undertaking  which  could  only  result  in  the  utmost  humilutioa  and 
stenest  chastisement  for  Judah.     But  still  more  distinctly  than  thoie 
who  had  gone  before  him  did  he  hold  firm  as  an  article  of  faith  ibc 
conviction  that  the  kingdom  would  not  be  utterly  annitiilnled ;  all  \m 
speeches  of  solemn  warning  closed  with  the  announcement  that  a  rem* 
nant  should  return  and  form  the  kernel  of  a  new  commonwealth  to  be 
fashioned  after  Jehovah's  own  heart.     For  him,  in  contrast  to  Amw, 
the  great  crisis  had  a  positive  character;  in  contrast  to  Hosca,  be  did 
not  expect  a  tcmporaiy  suspension  of  the  theocracy,  to  be  followed  bf 
its  complete  reeonstrticUon,  but  in  the  pious  and  God-fearing  individoalt 
who  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  this  Sodom  of  iniquity,  he  saw  the 
threads,  thin  indeed  yet  sufficient,  which  formed  the  links  between  the 
Israel  of  the  present  and  its  better  future.     Over  against  the  vain  cod- 
Bdence  of  the  multitude  Isaiah  had  hitherto  brought  into  promiocDce 
the  darker  obverse  of  his  religious  belief,  but  now  be  confronted  iheit 
present  depression  with  its  bnght  reverse;  foint-heartedness  ms  still 
more  alien  to  his  nature  than  temerity.     In  the  name  of  Jehovah  he 
bade  King  Hczelciah  be  of  good  courage,  and  urged  that  he  shoul 
by  nu  means  surrcndci.    The  Assyrians  would  not  be  able  to  take  the 
city,  QOl  even  to  sboot  an  arrow  into  it  nor  to  bting  up  tbeir  siege  train 
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gainst  it.  *•  I  know  thy  sitting,  thy  going,  and  thy  standing,"  is 
Jehovah's  language  to  the  Assyrian,  "and  also  thy  rage  against  me. 
And  I  will  put  my  ring  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I 
will  turn  thcc  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest"  And  thus  it 
proved  in  the  issue.  By  a  still  unexplained  catnstrophe,  the  main  araiy 
of  Sennacherib  was  annihilated  on  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  thereby  freed  from  all  danger.  The  Assj-rian 
king  had  to  save  himself  by  a  hurried  retreat  to  Nineveh  ;  Isaiah  was 
triuinphanu  A  more  magnificent  close  of  a  period  of  infiucnlial  public 
Ufc  can  hardly  be  imagined. 


What  Sennacherib  hJmsctr  relates  of  his  cxpedtiion  as*<n>t  bis  rebellious 
vassaU  in  Pale*iine  (George  Smith,  Assyrian  Epoitym  Cation,  p.  67, 68, 131- 
ij6)  mn^  p.^taUcl  »ith  a  KiTigs  xviii.  14-16,  but  not  with  the  test  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  These  three  vcr«i  arc  peculiar,  and  their  source  is  different 
from  itul  of  the  context.  After  having  captured  various  Phccniciao  eities, 
and  Tcceivcd  tribute  from  a  number  of  kiags,  his  first  measure  is  forcibly 
to  restore  the  Assyiian  i;overaur  who  had  been  expelled  from  Aficalon,  and 
next  he  turns  his  arms  against  Ekron,  This  city  had  put  in  irons  its  own 
king,  Padi  (who  remained  loynl  to  the  suterain},  and  handed  him  over  to 
Hezekiab,  who  appears  as  the  soul  of  the  rebellion  in  these  quarters.  The 
Egyptians,  who  3s  MiMsX  have  a  han<i  in  the  mailer,  advance  with  an  anny 
for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city,  but  aie  defeated  near  Elthckc  in  the 
immedUle  nRKhboiirhood ;  tlcron  is  taken,  remorecletsly  chasiised,  and 
forced  10  take  I'adi  back  ii^ain  ;is  its  kin^;.  For  Hezckialt  in  the  nieantimc 
has  delivered  uji  his  pnsoncr,  and,  teriitied  by  the  fall  of  his  Tortresscs  and 
the  devastation  oi  his  territory,  has  accepted  the  posiiian  of  a  vassal  once 
more,  puying  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  fine,  inclusive  of  30  talents  of  gold 
and  800  of  silver.  Such  is  thcAssyrian  account.  If  we  treat  the  jootalents 
mentioned  in  a  Kings  xviii.  14  as  Syrian  {-£00  Babylonian),  it  completely 
fills  111  the  vaxue  oitthnet  Eiven  in  3  Kings  xviii.  14-16,  and,  while  confirm- 
ing in  their  place  immediately  after  ver,  13  these  verses,  unrelated  as  they 
arc  to  the  main  connection  of  the  IliblicAl  nnrrativc,  corrects  them  only  in 
one  point,  by  making  it  piobable  that  the  subjection  of  Hcickiah  (which  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of  his  city)  took  place  while  Sennacherib 
was  still  before  Ekron,  and  not  at  later  date  when  he  had  gone  further  south 
towards  Liiinali.  As  regards  his  funher  advance  towards  Kgypt,  and  the 
reasons  ol  his  sudden  withdrawal  (relalcd  by  Herodotus  also  from  Egyptian 
tradition),  the  great  king  is  silent,  having  nothing  to  boast  of  in  it.  The 
battle  of  Eltheke,  which  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  episode  in  the  siege  of 
Ekron,  being  merely  the  repulse  of  the  Egypiian  relieving  army,  was  not  an 
event  o(  great  historical  miiiortiince,  and  ought  not  to  be  broujtht  into  any 
connection  either  with  2  Kings  xix.  7  or  with  xix.  JJ  ;  Sennacherib's  inscrip- 
tion speaks  only  of  the  first  and  prosperous  stage  of  the  expedition,  not  of 
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the  decitirr  on?  whicbrcsullnlsodisastiously  rorh!in,a9  itinsi  be  cleaii 
the  words  themselves  (o  every  unprejudiced  reader. 
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Isaiah  was  so  completely  a  prophet  that  eren  his  wife  was 

the  prophetess  after  him.     No  such  title  routd  have  bc«n  bestowed ' 

the  wife  of  cilhcr  Amos  or  Hosea.      But  what  dbtinguUhed  him  nuit 

than  anyUiiog  clsu  from  thuse  predecessors  was  that  his  posttion «» 

not,  like  thein,  apart  from  the  governmeat;  he  sat  close  to  the  heta^ 

I  and  took  a  very  real  pan  in  directing  the  course  of  the  vessel.     He  wi» 

'  more  positive  and  practical  than  they  ;  he  wished  to  make  his  infloewt 

felt,  and  when  for  the  moment  he  was  unsuccessful  in  thb  so  &r  u  ilc 

great  whole  of  ihc  state  was  concerned,  he  busied  himself  in  gatbtfia| 

round  him  a  small  circle  of  like-minded  persons  on  ithom  his  hcpe  te 

the  future  rested.     Now  that  Israel  had  been  destroyed,  he  wished  > 

all  events  to  save  Judah.    The  tofty  ideality  of  his  faith  (li.  i  seq.)  did 

not  hinder  him  from  calling  in  the  aid  of  practical  means  for  this  entt 

I  Bat  the  current  of  his  activities  was  by  the  circumstances  of  the  a» 

1  directed  into  a  channel  in  which  after  hts  death  the)-  cominued  to  8o* 

towards  a  goal  which  had  hardly  been  contemplated  by  himself. 

The  political  importance  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  was  reduced  lo 

a  minimum  when  Judah  only  was  left.     Already  at  an  earlier  period  in 

that  kingdom  the  sacied  hod  come  to  be  of  more  importance  than  (tie 

tecular  ;  much  more  was  this  the  case  under  the  suzerainty  of  .KssfM. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  themsclvei  urged  that  the  religion  of 

Israel  should  divest  itself  of  all  politico-national  character;  but  Icaiak 

LWbo  did  his  best  to  further  this  end.     It  was  his  most  lealous  endeavoo 

f  to  hold  king  and  people  aloof  from  every  |i3trioiic  movement ;  to  tnn 

/  the  true  religious  attitude  was  one  of  (juictne&s  and  sitting  sdll,  no» 

/  intervention  in  political  afTairs,  concentration  on  the  problems  of  btoml 

i  government.      But  he  was  compelled  to  leave  over  for  the  camin( 

,      Messiah  (xi.  i  scq.)  that  reformation  in  legal  and  social  matters  which 

I     seemed  to  him  so  necessary  ;  all  that  he  could  brinj;  the  secular  ruJen 

I     of  his  country  to  undertake  was  a  reform  in  worship.     This  was  the 

I    most  easily  solved  of  the  problems  alluded  to  above,  and  it  was  alco 

I    that  which  most  closely  corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  kingdon 

I    oTJttdoh.     Thttt  it  came  about  that  the  refisrm  of  the  theocracy  which 
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had  bom  contcmpliiled  by  Isaiah  led  to  \\s,  trinsforina!ion  into  an 
ccdcsiaiitical  siatc.  No  less  infliicntbl  in  cffeciing  a  radical  change  in 
the  old  popular  religion  was  Isaiah's  doctrine  which  idenlificd  the  tnie 
IsiacI  with  the  holy  remnant  which  alone  should  emerge:  from  the  crisis 
unconsumcd.  F^^r  (hat  remnant  was  more  than  a  mere  object  of  hope;  it 
actually  stood  before  him  in  the  penons of  that  little  groupof  pious  indi- 
viduals gathered  Around  him.  Isaiah  founded  no  "ecclesiola  inecclesia" 
indeed,  but  certainly  an  "  ecclesia  in  civiiate  Dei."  Now  began  that 
dbtinction  between  the  true  Israel  and  the  Israel  according  to  the  flesh, 
that  bipartite  division  of  the  nation  which  became  so  important  in  later 
/times  As  head  and  founder  of  the  prophciic  party  in  Judoh,  tsaiah 
was,  iDToluntarily,  the  man  who  took  the  first  ste]»  (owaids  the  institu- 
tion of  the  church. 

The  catastrophe  which  befell  the  army  of  Sennacherib  had  no  very 
great  effect  upon  the  extemat  affairs  of  Judah.  Sennacherib  indeed, 
being  busy  in  the  east,  was  unable  to  retrieve  the  loss  he  had  sustained, 
but  his  son  E^rhaddon,  who  succeeded  him  in  681,  rcstitned  the 
Egyptian  war  with  better  sticcess.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Nile 
valley,  and  brought  the  Ethiopians  into  submission.  That  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  Palestine  retumed  to  the  old  relations  of  dependence  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course-  Judah  appears  to  have  resumed  the 
yoke  voluntarily,  but  the  Samaritans  only  after  force  had  been  appliie<l ; 
they  were  aflciwards  dc]X>rted,  whereupon  the  deserted  ccxjntry  was  oc- 
cupied by  foreign  colonists,  who,  however,  accepted  the  cultus  of  the 
^  of ihc  land. 

Thnt   Manasseh   ben  Hezckiah   should   have  i^n  come   under 
Assyrian  suzerainty  appears  at  that  time  to  have  made  but  little  impres- 
sion ;  since  (he  time  of  Ahaz  Judah  had  been  accustomed  to  tliia  rela- 
tion.   ITie  Book  of  Kings  speaks  only  of  internal  affairs  under  the 
reign  01  Manasseh.     According  to  it,  he  was  a  bad  ruler,  who  permitted, 
and  even  cnuscd,  innocent  blood  to  flow  like  water.     Dut  what  was  of 
(greater  conje<{uence  for  the  future,  Iw  took  up  an  attitude  of  hostility 
]\ towards  the  prophetic  partyofrefonn,  and  put  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
reaction  which  would  fain  bring  back  to  the  place  of  honour  the  old 
popular  half-po^on  conception  of  Jchomh,  as  against  the  pure  aitd  holy 
U^od  whom  the  prophets  worshipped    The  revulsion  manifested  itacU 
as  the  reform  had  done,  chiefly  in  matters  of  worship     The  old  idola- 
trous furniture  of  the  sanctuaries  was  rcmsiatcd  in  its  place,  and  new 
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frippery  was  imported  from  all  quarters,  especially  from  Assjrria  ind 
Babylon,  to  renovate  the  old  religion  ;  with  Jehovah  was  nowassodUel 
a  "quvcn  of  heaven."  Yet,  as  usual,  the  restoration  did  more  diu 
merely  bring  back  the  old  order  of  things.  \\'hat  at  an  earlier  peiiad 
had  been  mere  naivei^  now  became  supersiition,  and  could  hold  in 
ground  only  by  having  imparted  to  it  artificially  a  deeper  meaning  whidi 
was  itself  borrowed  froni  the  pTO]>heiical  circle  of  ideas.  Agai^ 
earnestness  superseded  ihc  old  joyousncss  of  the  cultus  ;  this  now  bii 
reference  principally  to  sin  and  it&  alonemcni.  Value  was  attached  H 
services  rendered  to  the  Deity,  just  in  proportion  to  tbcir  hardness  ud 
unnatunlness  ;  at  this  period  it  was  that  the  old  precept  to  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  the  male  (hat  opens  the  matrix  was  extended  to  chtldrtA 
The  counter-reformation  was  far  from  being  unaffected  by  the  preeed- 
ing  reformation,  although  it  understood  religious  earnestness  in  quia 
another  sense,  and  sought,  not  (o  eliminate  heathenism  from  the  culnu, 
but  to  animate  It  with  new  life.  On  the  other  hand,  tbc  reaction  im, 
in  the  end,  found  to  have  left  distinct  traces  of  its  inftucDce  io  tlie 
ultimate  issue  of  .the  icformation. 

Wc  |K>s3es3  one  document  dating  from  Manasseh's  time  in  Mioli 
vL  i-vil  6,  Here,  where  the  lawle3sne«  and  utter  disregard  of  evo7 
moral  restraint  in  Judah  are  set  in  .a  hideous  light,  the  prophetic  poid 
of  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  new  refinements  in  worship,  attains 
also  its  simplest  and  purest  expression.  Perhaps  to  this  period  tie 
Uecalogue  also,  which  is  so  eloquently  silent  in  regard  to  aiUm, 
is  to  be  assigned.  Jehovah  demands  nothing  for  Himself,  all  tbst 
He  asks  is  only  for  men;  this  is  here  the  fiindaincntal  law  of  tlf 
theocracy. 

Manasseh's  life  was  a  long  one,  and  his  son  Ainon  walked  in  hb 
ways.  The  latter  died  after  a  brief  reign,  and  with  his  death  a  new  era 
for  Judah  began.  It  was  introduced  by  tlie  great  catastrophe  in  whicb 
the  Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end.  The  sovereignty  of  ilie  wofU 
was  beginning  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Semites  into  those  of  die 
Aryans.  Phiaones  of  Media  indeed  was  unsuccessful  in  liis  atienpt 
against  the  Assyrians,  but  Cyaxares  beat  itiem  and  proceeded  to  besiege 
their  capital.  The  Scythian  invasioD  of  Media  and  Western  Asia(^6jo) 
at  this  Juncture  gave  them  another  respite  of  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but 
even  it  tended  to  break  in  pieces  the  great,  loosely-compacted  mo» 
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aichj*.    The  piovinccs  became  gradually  disintegrated,  and  the  kingdom 
shrivelled  up  till  it  covered  no  more  than  the  land  of  Aashtir' 

The  inroad  of  the  Sc]rthians  aroused  to  energy  again  the  voice  of 
prophecy  which  had  been  dumb  during  the  very  sinful  but  not  very 
onimated  period   of    Manasseh's    reign.      Zephaniah    and    Jeremiah 
threatened  with  the  mysterious  northern  foe,  just  as  Amos  and  Hosea 
had  formerly  done  with  the  Awiyriani.    The  Scythians  actually  did 
invade  Palestine  in  626  (the  ijtS  year  of  Joiiah),  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  to  Egypt;  but  thcircourse  lay  alongthe  shore  line.and  they  left  Judah 
untouched.     This  danger  that  had  come  so  near  and  yet  passed  them 
b)',  this  instance  of  a  prophetic  threatening  that  had  come  to  pass  and 
yet  been  mercifully  averted,  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
people  of  J  udah  ;  public  opinion  went  throuf^h  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  reforming  party  which  was  able  to  gain  for  iucif  the  support  also 
of  the  young  Icing  Josiah  ben  Amon.     The  circumstances  were  favoui* 
I  able  for  coming  forward  with  a  comprehensive  programme  for  a  rccon* 
■L  itniclion  of  the  theocracy.     In  the  year  621  (the  eighteenth  of  Josiah) 
wDeuteronomy  was  discovered,  accepted,  and  carried  into  effect 
I        The  Dcuteronomic  legislation  is  designed  for  the  reformation,  by 
tno  means  of  the  cultus  alone,  but  at  least  quite  as  much  of  the  civil 
[relations  of  life.     The  social  interest  is  placed  above  the  cutius,  inas- 
much as  everywhere  humane  ends  are  uasitjned  for  the  riles  and  offer- 
ngs.     In  this  it  is  plainly  seen  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  progeny  of 
iC  prophetic  spirit.     Still  more  plainly  does  this  appear  in  the  mtitifi 
of  the  Ic^isladon ;  according  to  these,  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  whose 
service  demands  the  whole  heart  and  every  energy ;  He  has  entered 
inio  a  covenant  with  Israel,  but  upon  fundamental  conditions  that,  as 
iconiained  in  the  Decalogue,  are  purely  moral  and  of  absolute  univer- 
sality.    Nowhere  docs  the  fundamental  religious  thought  of  prophecy 
find  clearer  expression  than  in  Deuteronomy,— the  thought  that  Jehovah 

*  Our  kaowledg*  of  ihc  erfnwodhe  lecond  lulf  of  llie  7tli  crniury  has  tenuined 
iiegatarly  imferf«ct  hithciio,  oolwithttandln^  the  importance  of  ilit  chanjiet  llicy 
wrought  on  llie  bcc  of  the  aiici«nl  world.  The  account  {iven  above  i»  Chal  of  Hero- 
doiiu  (l  103-106),  and  thet«  the  ttuiiet  muM  mi  uniil  rc&lly  auihcmic  toiuces 
•hall  have  been  b[OU|[lit  to  light.  With  rcsard  to  the  fmul  iit^t  oi  Ninen^,  our 
chief  infonnanl  b  Cimim  m  ({iioted  by  Uiodotut  (li.  36,27).  Wlitthrr  Iha  prophecy 
o(  Nubain  Tcl*tri  i»  the  IaH  tiege  U  doubtful  (in  tpite  of  IL  ;,  »nd  the  nracle  prvn  in 
Diodorui,  Sri  rtr  Si»9r  viltit  i\rt  irarA  tpirvt  lir  fa^  vpirtpM-  i  avro^  r^  rAXn 
finirtt  aoU/uMl,  iuumucli  4S  Nfthuni  (I-  9)  cxpicMljr  spcahi  of  the  >ic|[r  alluded  to 
by  liiin  u  the  lint,  laying,  "the  tigublc  ihall  not  riie  n|i  the  Kcood  lime." 
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I  asks  nothing  for  Himself,  but  asks  it  as  a  religious  duty  lluu  nun  ikwl 

\  render  to  man  what  is  tight,  tbnt  His  will  lies  not  in  any  tinkao*: 

\  height,  but  in  the  moral  sphere  which  is  known  and  understood  by  sU' 

V       But  the  result  of  the  innovation  did  not  correspoDd  exactly  toiu 

prophetic  ori|;in.     Prophecy  died  when  its  precepts  aaaioed  to  dt 

,ubrce  of  lavrs;  the  prophetic  ideas  lost  their  puiiiy  when  they  beaae 

I  practical     Whatever  may  liave  been  contemplated,  only  piovisaul 

legulations  actually  admitted  of  being  carried,  and  even  these  o&ly  in 

cooperation  with  the  king  and  the  priests,  and  with  due  regard  to  liie 

.icapaclly  of  the  masses.     The  final  outcome  of  the  Dcutcronoouc  nki- 

!  mation  was  principally  chat  the  cultus  of  Jehovah  was  limited  to  Jen- 

(Balcni  and  abolished  everywhere  else, — such  was  the  populu  nd 

practical   form  of  prophetic  monmheism.      ■I'he  importance  of  the 

Salomonic  temple  was  thereby  increased  in  the  highest  d^ree,  ir.d  ■ 

also  the  in6uence  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  the  sods  of  7'^r,\   -   ■ 

/now  in  point  of  bxx  gut  rid  cntiiely  of  their  rivals,  tlie  priests  oi 

ycoasiVcy  districts. 

9.  yBREMUa  AND  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  yBRUSALEU. 

Joiiah  lived  for  thirteen  years  after  the  accomplishtnent  of  his 
great  work.  It  was  a  happy  period  of  external  and  internal  prosperiij. 
The  nation  possessed  the  co^x'nant,  and  kept  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
condilioiis  had  been  attained  on  which,  accoiding  to  the  prophets,  the 
continuance  of  the  theocracy  depended;  if  their  threatcnings 
Israel  had  been  fulfilled,  so  now  was  Judah  proving  itself  the  heir  of 
their  promises.  iVlrcady  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  "  extension  of  tS« 
frontier"  taken  into  consideration,  and  Josiah  actually  put  his  hand  to 
the  task  of  seeking  the  attainment  of  this  end 

Jchovali  and  Israel,  reli;jion  antl  patriotism,  once  more  went  hand 
in  hand.  Jeremiah  alone  did  not  sufTcr  himself  to  be  misled  by  the 
general  feeling.  He  was  a  second  Amos,  upon  a  higher  pUtform— 
but,  unlike  bis  predecessor,  a  prophet  by  profession ;  bis  history,  like 

*  Tbe  coninunilmcnU  Yrhicli  I  conoiand  Uk«  ftie  not  iwUtainable  liir  ifaeci 
ncithn  ire  Uiey  br  off ;  not  ui  hmim  10  thm  one  reifihl  Mjr,  Who  can  climb  «p  lata 
kckvcfl  and  bring  Itiem  down,  and  tell  us  Lhesi  that  we  mi|lil  do  the»  I  boI  btyeat 
(he  aen  10  ttial  one  might  tay.  Who  iball  |[o  over  the  lea,  aod  fetch  them,  aad  tiU  a* 
Ihcm  itut  we  might  da  them  I—but  ihe  laallcr  Un  vcr^  ntu  Ibex,  in  thy  mauk  aal 
bi  tby  luatt,  lo  ib«i  ifaou  canit  do  ii  tPeui.  kxi.  11-14). 
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Isaiab's,  is  practically  the  hbtory  of  his  lime.  In  the  woik  of  intio- 
ducing  Deuteronomy  be  had  taken  an  active  part,  and  Ihroughoat  his 
life  he  showed  his  leal  against  unlawful  altars  and  against  the  adoration 
of  wood  And  stone  (Asheras  and  pillars}.  But  he  was  b;  no  means 
satislied  with  the  efforts  of  the  refomuition  that  had  been  effected  ^ 
nothing  appeared  to  him  more  sinful  or  more  silly  than  the  fake  confi- 
dence produced  by  it  in  Jehovah  and  in  the  inviolability  of  His  one 
true  temple.  This  confidence  he  maintained  to  be  delusive ;  Jodah 
WHS  not  a  whit  better  than  Israel  had  been,  Jerusalem  would  be 
destroyed  one  day  like  the  temple  of  Shiloh.  The  external  improve- 
ments on  which  the  people  of  Judah  prided  Ihemsclves  he  held  to 
leave  this  severe  judgment  unaffected ;  what  was  needed  was  a  quite 
different  sort  of  change,  a  change  of  hcan,  not  very  easy  positively  to 
define. 

An  opportunity  for  showing  his  opposition  presented  itself  to  the 
prophet  at  tlie  juncture  when  King  Josiah  had  fallen  at  Megiddo  in 
the  battle  with  Ph.iraoh  Necho  (60S),  and  when  the  people  were 
seelcinj!  safety  and  protection  by  cleaving  to  Jehovah  and  His  holy 
temple.  At  the  instance  of  the  priests  and  the  prophets  he  had  almost 
expiated  with  his  blood  the  blasphemies  he  had  uttered  against  the 
popular  belief;  but  he  did  not  sulTer  himself  to  be  driven  from  his 
cout^e.  Even  when  the  times  had  grown  quiet  again,  he  persisted,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  and  under  universal  reproach  and  ridicule,  in  hi» 
work  as  a  prophet  of  evil  Moments  of  despair  sometimes  came  to 
him ;  but  that  he  had  correctly  cstiniaied  the  true  value  of  the  great 
conversion  of  the  nation  was  speedily  proved  by  the  £icta.  Although 
Deuteronomy  was  not  formally  abolished  under  Jchoiakim,  who  as  ihe 
vassal  of  Egypt  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  Josiah,  neverthe- 
less it  ceased  to  have  practical  weight,  the  battle  of  Megiddo  having 
shown  that  in  spile  of  the  covenant  wiih  Jehovah  the  possibilities  of 
non-success  in  war  remained  the  same  as  before.  Jchoiakim  tended 
'to  return  to  the  ways  of  Manasseh,  not  only  as  regarded  idolatry,  but 
also  in  his  contempt  for  law  and  the  private  r^hts  of  his  subjects; — 
the  two  things  seem  to' stand  in  cotmcction. 

The  course  of  events  at  last  brought  upon  the  theocracy  the  visible 
roin  which  Jeremiah  had  been  so  long  expecting.  After  the  Egyptians 
hod,  with  comparative  ease,  subjugated  Syria  at  the  time  when  the 
Medes  knd  Chaldeans  were  busied  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar,  ttiat  task  accomplished,  came  upon  them  from  Bsbjtoi 
and  routed  them  on  the  Kuphrates  near  CarclicmiAh  (605-4)1  TW 
people  of  Judah  rejoiced  at  tlie  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  also  at  the  resd: 
of  Carchcraish ;  but  they  were  soon  undeccired  when  tlic  previa 
began  to  open  on  them  of  simply  exchanging  the  Egyptian  for  tJie 
Chaldxan  yoke.  The  power  of  the  Clialdieans  had  been  qaite  vxam- 
pectcd,  and  now  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  Assyrians  had  suddei)|r 
relumed  to  life.  Jeremiah  was  the  onl>  man  who  gained  any  cretfii 
I  by  these  events.  His  much  ridiculed  "enemy  out  of  ilie  north,"  of 
I  whom  he  had  of  old  been  wont  to  speak  so  much,  now  began  to  be 
talked  of  with  respect,  although  his  name  was  no  longer  "  the  Scytlun"< 
but  "the  Habyloniui. "  It  was  ^n  epoch, — the  close  of  an  accottal 
which  balanced  in  his  favour.  Therefore  it  was  that  precisely  at  ths 
moment  he  received  the  Oivioc  command  to  commit  to  writing  thtl 
which  for  twentythree  years  he  had  been  preaching,  and  which,  ew 
|>conounced  impossible,  had  now  showed  itself  so  close  at  hand. 

After  the  victory  of  Carchcmish  the  Chaldaians  drove  Phantob  «l 
of  Syria,  and  also  compelled  the  submission  of  JehoUkim  {c.  te>). 
For  three  years  he  continued  to  pay  liis  tribute,  and  then  he  withheld 
it ;  a  mad  pauion  for  liberty,  kindled  by  religious  ^naticism,  bad 
begun  to  rage  with  portentous  power  amongst  the  inBucniial  cUsjc^ 
Hie  grandees,  the  priests,  and  the  prophets.  N'ebuchadoeuar  satisfied 
himself  in  the  Htsi  instance  with  nuslng  against  Judah  several  of  (be 
snaller  nationalities  around,  especially  the  Edomitcs;  not  till  597  did 
he  appear  in  person  before  Jerusalem.  The  town  was  compelled  w 
yield ;  the  more  important  citizens  were  carried  into  exile,  amongit 
them  the  young  king  Jcchoniah.  son  of  Jchoiakim,  who  bad  died  io  tbc 
interval ;  Zedekiah  ben  Josiah  was  made  king  in  his  slcad  over  the 
remnant  left  behind  The  patriotic  fanaticism  that  had  led  to  the 
revolt  was  not  broken  even  by  this  blow.  Within  four  years  aftcnrardl 
new  plans  of  liberation  began  to  be  again  set  od  foot;  but  oa  tbli 
occasion  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  proved  strong  enough  to  avert  the 
danger.  But  when  a  defmite  prospect  of  help  from  Pharaoh  Ui^ilB 
(Apries)  presented  itself  in  589,  the  craving  for  independence  proved 
quite  iricpicssible.  Revolt  wat  declared  ;  and  in  a  very  short  tiioo  the 
Chaldxan  army,  with  Ncbuchadneuar  at  its  head,  lay  before  Jentt*lBBb 
For  a  while  evcrj-thing  seemed  to  more  prosperously;  the  EgyptUm 
cime  to  the  rescue,  and  tbc  Chaldxans  were  compelled  to 
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siege  in  ordei  to  cope  with  them.  At  this  there  was  great  joy  in 
Jerusalem  ;  but  Jeremiah  continued  to  express  his  gloomy  views.  The 
event  proved  that  he  was  right ;  ihe  Egyptians  were  repulsed  and  the 
siege  resumed.  The  city  na3  bent  on  ubstin&te  resistance  ;  in  vain  did 
Jeremiah,  al  continual  risk  of  his  life,  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  reason. 
The  king,  who  agreed  with  the  prophet,  did  not  venture  to  assert  his 
opinion  againrt  the  dominant  terrorism.  The  town  in  these  circum- 
stances was  at  last  taken  by  storm,  and,  along  with  the  temple,  reduced 
10  ruins.  Cruel  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  king  and  grandees,  and 
the  paciflcatioa  of  the  country  was  ensured  liy  another  and  larger 
deportation  of  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon.  Thus  terminated  in  5S<5 
the  kingdom  oX  Judah. 

The  prophets  had  been  the  spiritual  destroyers  of  the  old  Israel.  In 
old  times  the  nation  had  been  ihe  ideal  of  religion  in  actual  realisation ; 
the  prophets  confronted  the  natiun  with  an  ideal  to  which  it  did  not 
conespond.  Then  to  bridge  over  this  inicrvil  the  abstract  ideal  wa« 
framed  into  a  law,  and  to  this  law  the  nation  was  to  be  conformed.  The 
attempt  had  very  important  conscqucnct's,  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  con. 
tinucd  to  be  a  living  power  in  (he  law,  when  He  was  no  longer  realised  as 
present  in  the  nation )  hut  that  wa.<;  not  what  the  prophets  had  meant  la 
eflect.  What  they  were  unconsciously  labouring  towards  was  that  religious 
individualism  which  had  its  historical  source  in  the  national  downfall,  and 
manifested  itself  not  exclusively  within  the  prophetical  sphere.  With  such 
men  as  Amos  anij  Ilosca  the  moral  personality  based  upon  an  inner  con- 
viction burst  through  the  limits  of  mere  nationality;  their  mistake  WM  in 
supposing  that  they  could  make  their  way  of  thinking  the  basia  of  a 
national  life.  Jeremiah  saw  through  the  mistake ;  the  true  Israel  was 
narrowed  to  himself.  Of  the  truth  of  hie  conviction  he  never  had  a 
moment's  doubt ;  he  knew  that  Jehovah  was  on  his  side,  that  on  Him 
depended  the  eternal  future.  But.  instead  of  Ihe  nation,  the  heart  and 
the  individual  conviction  were  to  him  the  subject  of  religion.  On  the 
niins  of  Jerusalem  he  gazed  into  the  future  filled  with  joyful  hope,  sure 
of  this  that  jchnvah  would  one  day  pardon  past  sin  and  renew  tho 
relation  whidi  had  been  broken  off — chough  on  the  basis  of  another 
coTcnant  than  that  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy.  "I  will  put  my  law 
upon  their  heart,  and  write  it  on  their  mind ;  none  «)iall  say  to  his 
neighbour,  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  have  that  knowledge  within 
them." 
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la  THE  CAPTIVITY  AND  THE  RBSrdttATION. 

The  exiled  Jews  were  not  scatteted  all  OT«r  Chaldiea,  but 
allowed  to  remain  together  in  families  and  dans.  Many  of  tbem,  not- 
withstanding this  drcumstance,  must  have  lapsed  and  become  tnergei 
in  the  suTtoundiiig  iieathenism ;  but  many  also  continued  foithfol  to 
Jehovah  and  to  Israel  They  laboured  under  much  depression  and 
sadness,  groaning  under  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  who  had  rejected  Hb 
people  aTid  cancelled  His  covenant.  They  were  lying  under  s  sort  of 
vast  interdict ;  they  could  not  celebrate  any  sacrifice  or  keep  any  feast; 
they  could  only  observe  days  of  fasting  and  liumiliation,  and  sach  nta 
as  had  ro  inseparable  connection  with  the  holy  land.  Thcobscmoce 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of  the  rite  of  citcumcUion,  •ctiuired 
much  greater  importance  than  they  formerly  possessed  as  aigtu  of  a 
common  religion.  The  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  day  out  of  which  the 
synagogues  were  aitenards  devt;)o])cd  appear  to  have  first  come  into  um 
during  this  period  ;  perhaps  also  even  then  it  had  become  custoraarf 
10  read  aloud  from  the  prophetic  writings  which  sec  forth  that  all  had 
happened  in  the  provideocc  of  God,  and  monover  that  the  dm  o( 
adversity  were  not  to  last  for  ever. 

Matters  improi-ed  somewhat  as  Cyrus  entered  upon  his 
career.  \Vas  he  the  man  in  whom  the  Messianic  prophecies  bad  fa 
ibeir  fulfilment?  The  majority  were  unwilling  to  think  so.  Foe  it 
was  out  of  Israel  (they  argued)  that  the  Messiah  was  to  proceed  wbo 
should  establi^  the  kingdom  of  Cod  upon  the  ruins  of  the  luagdoau 
of  the  world  ;  the  restitution  effecied  by  means  of  a  Persian  could  onlj 
be  regarded  as  a  passing  incident  in  the  course  of  an  historical  proccB 
that  had  its  goal  entirely  elsewhere.  This  doubt  was  met  by  moretban 
oite  prophetical  writer,  and  especially  by  the  great  anonymoui  author 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  Isa.  xL-bn-i.  "  Away  with  sorrow ;  deliver' 
ancc  h  already  at  ihc  door !  Is  it  then  a  humiliating  thing  that  Israd 
should  owe  its  freedom  to  a  Persian  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  ratlier  a  proof  of 
the  world-wide  sway  of  the  God  of  Jacob  that  He  should  thus  suttOMU 
His  instruments  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Who  else  than  Jebonh 
could  have  thus  sent  Cyrus  }  Surely  not  the  false  gods  which  He  has 
destroyed  ?  Jehovah  alune  it  was  who  foretold  and  foreknew  the  lhifl|;i 
which  are  now  coming  to  pass, — because  long  ago  He  had  prearranged 
and  ptcdetcrmincd  tliem,  and  they  arc  now  bang  executed  in  accord* 
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ance  with  Ht<  [)lan.  Rejoice  theiefore  in  prospect  of  your  near  deliver- 
ance ;  prepare  yoursclrcs  for  the  new  era ;  gitd  yourselves  for  the 
return  to  your  homes."  It  is  to  he  observed,  as  characteristic  in  this 
prophecy,  how  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as  God  alone  and  God  over  all — ta 
constantly  recurring  l>Tical  parenthesU  He  is  praised  as  the  author  of 
the  world  artd  of  all  nature — is  yet  placed  in  positive  relation  to  Israel 
alone,  and  that  upon  the  principle  that  Israel  is  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  universal  truth,  which  cannot  perish  with  Israel,  hut  must, 
through  the  instrumenulity  of  Israel,  become  the  common  possession 
of  tlic  whole  world.  "  There  is  no  God  but  Jehovah,  and  Israel  is  His 
prophet" 

i-'or  many  years  the  Persian  monarch  put  the  patience  of  the  Jews 
to  the  proof;  Jehovah's  jud^^ent  upon  the  Chalda:.ins,  instead  of 
advancing,  seemed  to  recede.  At  length,  bowerer,  their  hopes  were 
realised;  in  the  year  538  Cyrus  brought  the  empire  of  Babylon  to  an 
end,  and  gave  the  exiles  lea%'C  to  seek  their  faiherland  once  more.  'Hiis 
permission  was  cot  made  use  of  by  all,  or  even  by  a  majority.  The 
number  of  those  who  returned  is  stated  at  41,360;  whether  women  and 
children  are  included  in  this  figure  is  unceruJn.  On  arriving  at  their 
desiination,  after  the  difEcult  march  through  the  desert,  they  did  not 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Judah,  but  settled  chiefly  in  the 
n^hbouihood  of  Jerusalem.  The  Calcbitcs,  for  example,  who  [de- 
viously had  had  their  settlements  in  aiid  around  Hebron,  now  settl«d 
in  Bethlehem  and  in  the  district  of  Ephmth.  They  found  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  themselves  in  face  of  a  threatened  admixture  of  doubtful 
deaeoO.  From  all  sides  people  belonging  to  the  surrounding  nations 
had  pressed  into  tlie  depopulated  territory  of  Judah.  Not  only  had 
ihey  uoend  the  border  territories— where,  for  example,  the  Edomites 
or  Iduuwans  held  the  whole  of  the  Negeb  as  for  as  to  Hebron ;  they  had 
cflccled  loUi^mcnls  cverynherc,  and— aa  the  Ammonites,  Ashdoditea, 
and  especially  the  Samaritans — had  amalgamated  with  the  older  Jewish 
population,  a  residue  of  which  had  remained  in  the  country  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  happened.  These  half-brccd  "pagani"  (Amme  hure^, 
hi?*')  &^^  '^  friendly  reception  to  the  returning  exiles  (Snc  haggola) ; 
particularly  did  the  Sjamaritans  show  cheinselves  anxious  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.  But  they  were  met  with  no  reciprocal 
cordiaUiy.  The  lesson  of  religious  isolation  which  the  children  of  the 
captivity  liad  learned  in  Babylon,  they  did  not  forget  on  their  return  to 
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their  home.     Here  also  Lhey  lived  as  in  a  strange  land.     Not  the  natite^ 
of  Judaa,  but  the  man  who  could  trace  his  descent  from  the  exileiiB 
Babylon,  vras  reckoned  as  belongin;^  to  their  community. 

The  fimt  decciinia  after  the  return  of  the  exiles,  during  which  die; 
were  occupied  in  adjusting  ihemseh-es  to  their  new  homes,  were  passed 
under  a  variety  of  ad^'Crse  circumstances  and  by  no  means  cither  ia 
joyousncss  or  security.  Were  these  then  the  Mes&ianic  times  which,  it 
had  been  foretold,  were  to  dawn  at  the  close  of  their  captivity  ?  Tbey 
did  not  at  at]  events  anawt-r  the  expectations  which  had  been  forroeil. 
A  Ecltlcmcnt  had  been  again  obtained,  it  was  true,  in  the  fetherland; 
but  the  Persian  yoke  pressed  now  more  heavily  than  ever  the  Babylonian 
had  done.  The  sins  of  God's  people  seemed  still  unforgiven,  ibctt 
period  of  bond-scivicc  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  slight  improvement,  as  s 
shown  by  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zcchariah,  Tollowcd  wbcD  in 
the  year  520  the  obstacles  disappeared  which  until  then  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  ;  the  work  then  begun  wu  con- 
pleted  in  516.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were  now  nothing  more  than  a 
religious  community,  based  upon  the  tniiiitions  of  a  national  existence 
that  iiad  ceased,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  naturally,  was  for  them 
an  event  of  supreme  imporunce. 

The  law  of  the  new  theocracy  was  the  Iloolt  of  Deuteronomy  ;  thk' 
was  the  foimdation  on  which  the  structure  was  to  be  builL  But  ibe 
force  of  circumstances,  end  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  even  before  and 
during  the  exile  exerted  a  modilying  influence  upon  that  Icgi-ilative  code; 
and  it  continued  to  do  so  still.  At  first  a  "son  of  l>avid  "  had  cod- 
tinued  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Bne  haggola,  but  this  last  relic  of  the 
old  monarchy  soon  bad  to  give  way  to  a  IVrsian  governor  who  wat 
under  the  control  of  the  satrap  of  trans- Kuphratic  .Syria,  and  whose 
princip.1l  business  was  the  collection  of  revenue.  Thenceforward  the 
sole  national  chief  was  Joshua  the  high  priest,  on  whom,  accordinglj^fl 
the  political  representation  also  of  the  community  naturally  devolved^ 
In  the  circumstances  as  they  then  were  no  other  arrangement  wu 
possible.  The  way  had  been  ]>avcd  for  it  long  before  in  so  far  as  the 
Assyrians  bad  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  which  survived  it  the  religious  cultus  had  greater  import- 
ance attached  to  it  than  political  afiJiin,  and  also  inasmuch  as  in  point 
of  fact  the  practical  issue  of  the  prophetic  reforinaiion  sketched  in 
Deuteronomy  had  been  to  make  the  temple  the  national  centre 
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more  thui  fornicrly.  The  hicrocracy  towds  wbich  Kzckicl  had 
already  opened  the  way  was  simply  inevitable  It  took  the  form  of  a 
monarchy  of  the  high  priest,  he  having  stepped  into  the  place  formerly 
occupied  i>y  the  theocratic  king.  As  his  peers  and  at  his  side  stood  the 
members  of  his  clan,  the  Invites  of  the  old  Jerusalem,  who  traced  their 
descent  from  Zadok  (Sadduk.) ;  the  common  Leviies  held  a  much  lower 
rank,  so  far  as  they  had  maintained  their  pricslly  rank  at  all  and  had 
not  been  degraded,  in  accordance  with  EsekicL's  law  (chap,  xliv.),  to  the 
positt3a  of  mere  temple  servitois,  "  Levitc,"  once  the  title  of  honour 
bettowed  on  all  priests,  became  more  and  nioie  confined  to  members 
of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy. 

Meanwhile  no  improvement  wx?  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  colonists.  They  were  poor;  they  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
their  neighbours  by  their  exclusiveiiess ;  the  Persian  Government  was 
suspicious ;  the  incipient  decline  of  the  great  kingdom  was  accompanied 
witli  specially  unpleasant  consequences  so  £ir  as  Palesline  \taA  conccmed 
(Mcgabycus}.  All  this  naturally  tended  to  produce  in  the  com> 
muniiy  a  ci^rtain  laxity  and  depression.  To  what  purpose  (It  was 
a^ked)  all  iliis  religious  strictness,  which  led  to  6o  much  that  was  un> 
pleasant  ?  Why  all  this  Jical  for  Jehovah,  who  refused  to  be  mollified 
by  it  ?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  upper  ranks  of  (he  priesthood 
were  least  of  all  conccmed  to  counteract  this  tendency.  Their  priest- 
hood was  less  to  them  than  the  predominance  which  was  based  upon  it ; 
they  looked  upon  Uie  neighbouring  ethnarchsas  their  equals,  and  main- 
tained relations  of  friendship  witli  them.  The  general  community  was 
only  foltoving  their  example  when  it  also  began  to  mingle  with  the 
Ammc  haarcg. 

The  danger  of  Judaism  merging  into  hcathcnbm  was  imminent. 
Hut  it  was  averted  by  a  new  accession  from  without  In  the  year  45S 
E»a  the  scribe,  with  a  great  number  of  his  compatriots,  set  out  from 
Babylon,  for  (he  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  Jewish  clement  in  Palesline. 
The  Jews  of  Babylon  were  more  happily  siiualcd  than  their  Palestinian 
brethren,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  take  up  a  sep-iratist 
attitude,  because  they  were  surrounded  by  heathenism  not  partial  but 
entire.  They  were  no  great  losers  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  precluded  from  participating  directly  in  the  life  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical community ;  the  Torah  had  long  ago  become  separated  from  the 
people,  and  was  now  an  independent  absuaction  following  a  cared  of 
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its  own.     Babylonia  nns  the  place  where  a  rurttier  codification  oT 

I  law  had  been  placed  alonj^sicle  of  Deuteronomy.     Gzckici  hjid  led  ilv 

Iway  in  reducing  to  theory  and  to  writing  the  sacred  praxis  of  his  tiincj 

lui  this  he  was  followed  by  sn  entire  school ;  in  their  exile  the  Leviin 

turned  scribes;     Since  then  £at>ylon  continued  to  be  the  home  of  tlM 

Torah  ;  and,  irhilc  in  Palestine  itself  the  practice  was  becotning  l»er, 

their  literary  study  had  gradually  intensilied  the  strictness  and  diMtnctive 

peculiarities  of  Judaism.    And  now  there  came  to  Palestine  a  Babyloaifi) 

scribe  having  the  law  of  his  God  in  his  hand,  and  armed  with  amhotity 

from  the  Persian  king  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  this  law  with' 

reforRinlton  of  the  community. 

Eera  did  not  set  about  introducing  the  new  Uw  immediately  on 
arrival  in  Judxa.  In  the  fust  instance  he  concentrated  hia  alte 
on  the  task  of  effectir»g  a  strict  separation  between  the  Bne  haggoU  i 
the  hcnti^en  or  half-heathen  inhabitants.  So  much  he  could  accpmr 
upon  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy,  but  it  was  long  before  he  gave  pal 
to  tlie  law  which  he  himself  had  brought  Why  he  besiuted  so  long  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  between  the  seventh  and  the  twentieth  fear  of 
Artaxcrxcs  Longimanu.-?  (45^-445  B.c)  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  ibe 
Darracirc  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nchcmiah.  I'he  cuin  rcasos 
appears  to  have  been  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  good  will  of  the  Persian  king, 
E^ra  had  not  the  vigorous  support  of  ibc  local  authorities.  But  this 
was  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  secure  recognition  for  a  new  fcWi 
At  last,  in  445,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Jew,  who  also  shared  the  riewt 
of  En'a,  Nehemiah  ben  Hakkcle)ah,'  the  ctipbenrer  and  the  favoiiriie  of 
Anaiterxes,  to  be  sent  as  Persian  governor  to  Judaea.  After  h«  had 
freed  the  community  from  external  pressure  with  vigour  and  soccesi, 
and  brought  it  into  more  tolerable  outward  circumstances,  the  bustocsi 
of  introducing  the  new  law-book  was  next  proceeded  with  \  in  tint 
Ecra  and  NehcmUh  plainly  acted  in  concert 

On  the  firit  of  Tisri — the  year  is  unfortunately  not  given,  but ' 
not  have  been  earlier  than  444  F.C — the  promuI^inUon  of  the  Uw  be{^ 
at  a  great  gathering  in  Jerusalem ;  Ezra,  supported  by  the  Leviief, 
was  present.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  coneladisj  ma,  cook 
place,  in  which  the  community  became  solemnly  boand  by  the  eoot«nU 

<  AooonliDS to llic |>r«Knt  punntuttioQ  thU name  tt  llakaija (flachaljali), but  ncka 
proQunclatioo  is  InadmlMible  ;  k  has  n<i  paqihlc  elrinolo(]r.  the  lanevage  hadns  ma 
tucliwndu  AoteJL    The  name  in  in  cwtMt  (onn  rocaiti  "Watt  upon  J«ho«lL~ 
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of  tite  law.  Special  prominence  was  given  to  those  provisions  with 
which  the  people  were  directly  concerned,  particularly  those  which 
related  to  the  dues  payable  by  the  laity  to  the  priests. 

The  covenant  which  hiihcrto  had  rested  on  Deuteronomy  was  ihm 
expanded  into  a  covenant  based  upon  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Sub- 
Ktaniially  at  least  fura's  law-boolc.  in  the  form  in  which  it  bernme  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Judaism  in  or  about  the  year  444,  must  be  regarded 
as  practically  ideniical  with  our  Pentateuch,  although  many  minor 
amendments  and  very  considerable  additions  may  have  been  made  at 
a  later  date. 

The  chftracter  of  the  post-Deuteronomic  legislation  ( Priestly  Code) 
is  chiefly  marked,  in  its  external  aspects,  by  the  immense  extension  of 
the  does  payable  to  the  priests,  and  by  the  sharp  distinction  made 
between  the  descendants  of  Aaron  and  ihe  common  Levhes  ;  this  last 
feature  is  to  be  traced  historically  to  the  circumstance  that  after  the 
1  >euleronomic  reformation  the  legal  equality  between  the  Levites  who 
until  then  had  ministered  al  the  "high  pbccs"  and  the  priests  of  the 
temple  It  Jerusalem  was  not  de  facto  recognised  Intcrn.illy,  it  ii  mainly 
characterised  by  its  ideal  of  Lcritical  holiness,  the  nay  in  which  it  every- 
where surrounds  life  with  purificatory  and  propitiatory  ceremonies,  and 
its  pre\iilihg  reference  of  sacrifice  to  sin.  Noteworthy  aJso  is  the 
manner  in  which  everything  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  feature  which  comes  much  more  boldly  into  prommence  here 
than  in  Deuteronomy  ;  the  nation  and  the  temple  are  stricily  speaking 
identified.  Tliat  extenuilisation  towards  which  the  prophetical  mavc- 
tncnt,  in  order  to  become  practical,  had  already  been  tending  in  Deu- 
terotK>my  finjilly  achieved  its  acme  in  the  legislation  of  Ena;  a  new 
aniAcial  Israel  was  the  result ;  but,  after  all,  the  uld  would  have  pleased 
an  Amos  better:  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
kemd  needed  a  shell.  It  was  a  necessity  that  Judaism  should  incnist 
itself  in  this  manner  ;  without  those  hard  and  osnitied  forms  the  preser- 
vation of  its  essential  elements  would  have  proved  impossible.  At  a 
lime  when  all  nationalities,  and  at  the  s-tme  time  all  bonds  of  reli- 
gion and  national  customs,  were  beginning  to  be  broken  up  in  the 
Bceming  cosmos  and  real  chaos  of  the  Graeco-Romao  empire,  the  Jews 
stood  out  lilcc  a  lock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  When  the  natural 
conditions  of  independent  nationality  all  failed  them,  they  nevertheless 
Uficially  maintained  it  with  an  energy  tmly  marvellous,  and  thereby 
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prcserrct]  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  for  ihc  whole  wotid,  an 
eternal  good. 

As  regards  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jewish  community  rnvkr 
the  Persian  domination,  »c  have  almost  no  information.  "Yht  Ingb 
priest  in  Neheiniah's  time  was  Eliashib,  son  of  Joiakim  and  gnadiaa 
of  Joshua,  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  had  retutno! 
from  Babylon  ;  he  wat  succeeded  in  the  direct  line  by  JoiadA,  Johaun, 
and  Jaddui  (Neh.  xiL  lo,  ii,  3») ;  the  last-named  vras  in  oflice  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  xi  8).  Palestine  was  d!»e 
province  which  sulTered  most  severely  of  all  from  the  storms  wfaick 
marked  the  last  days  of  the  sinking  Persian  empire,  and  it  is  hafdhr 
likely  ihat  the  Jews  escaped  their  force;  we  know  definitely,  howcTtr. 
of  only  one  episode,  in  which  the  Pcistan  geoeral  Bogoscs  interfered  is 
s.  disagreeable  controversy  about  the  high-priesthood  {dr.  375). 

To  this  period  also  (and  not,  as  Josephus  states,  10  the  time  of 
Alexander}  belongs  the  constitution  of  the  Samaritan  community  on  » 
independent  footing  by  Marassch,  a  Jewnsh  priest  of  rank.  He  wa* 
expelled  from  Jerusalem  b}'  Nehemiah  in  432,  for  refusing  to  sepanAe 
from  his  alien  wife  He  took  shelter  with  his  father-in-lav  SaotMtSU. 
the  Samaritan  prince,  who  built  him  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  oar 
Shechcm,  where  he  organi&ed  a  Samaritan  church  and  a  Samaritan  wor- 
ship, on  the  Jerusalem  model,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  but  slightly  modi- 
fied Jerusalem  Pentateuch.  If  tlie  Samaritans  had  hitherto  excned 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  admission  imo  the  fellowship  of  the 
Jews,  they  henceforward  were  as  averse  to  have  anything  to  do  wilJi 
these  as  these  were  to  have  any  dealings  with  them ;  the  temple  on 
Mount  Geriiini  was  now  the  symbol  oC  their  independence  as  >  disiiao 
religious  sect  For  the  Jen's  this  was  a  great  advantage,  as  they  had  no 
longer  to  dread  the  danger  of  syncretism.  They  could  now  quite  coo- 
(Idently  admit  the  Ammc  haarcg  into  their  communion,  in  the  assonnce 
of  assimilating  them  without  any  r'nk  of  the  opposite  process  taking 
place.  The  Judaizing  process  began  fust  with  the  country  diitrictf 
immediAtely  surrounding  Jenisalem,  aod  then  extended  10  Galilee  and 
many  portions  of  Pcriex  tn  connection  with  it,  the  Hebreir  langtuit; 
which  hitherto  had  been  firmly  retained  by  the  Bne  hoggola,  now  bcgRS 
to  yield  to  the  Aramaic,  and  to  hold  its  own  only  as  a  sacred  Bjweeh. 
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II.  JUDAISM  AND  CHRlSTIANtTY. 

The  posi-Deuteionomic  legislation  is  not  addressed  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  congregation ;  its  chief  concern  is  the  r^utation  of  worship. 
Political  matters  arc  not  touched  upon,  as  they  are  in  ihe  hands  of  a 
foreigner  lord.  The  hicrocrocy  is  taken  for  granted  a&  the  con^tituiion 
of  the  congregation.  The  head  of  the  cultua  is  ihe  head  of  the  whole  j 
Ihe  high  piieit  tikes  the  place  of  the  king.  The  other  priests,  though 
Ids  brothers  or  his  sons,  are  officially  subordinate  to  him,  as  bishops  to 
the  supreme  pontilT.  They,  again,  arc  distinguished  from  the  Lcrtics 
not  only  by  their  office  but  also  by  their  nobte  blood,  though  the 
Invites  belong  by  descent  to  the  clergy,  of  wliich  they  form  t!ic  lowest 
grade.  The  miterial  basis  of  the  hierarchical  pyramid  is  furnished  by 
the  contributions  of  the  laiiy,  which  are  required  on  a  scale  which  can- 
not be  called  modesL  Such  is  the  outwaid  aspect  of  the  rule  of  the 
holy  in  Israel  Inwardly,  the  ideil  of  holiness  governs  the  whole  oP-^ 
life  by  means  of  a  net  of  ceremonies  and  observances  which  separate 
the  Jew  from  the  natural  man.  "Holy"  means  almost  the  same  as 
"exclusirc."  Oiiginally  the  tcnn  was  equivalent  to  dtvinc,  but  now  it  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  religious,  priestly,  as  if  the  divine  were  to 
be  known  from  the  worldly,  the  natural,  by  outward  marks. 

It  had  so  fallen  out,  even  before  the  exile,  tiiat  the  reform  of  the 
Iheoaacy  which  the  prophets  demanded  began  in  the  cultus ;  and  after 
the  exile  this  tendency  could  not  fail  to  be  persisted  in.  The  restora- 
tion of  Judaism  look  place  in  the  form  of  a  restoration  of  the  cultus. 
Yet  this  restoration  was  not  a  relapse  into  the  heathen  ways  whicli  the 
prophets  had  attacked.  The  old  meaning  of  the  festivals  and  of  the 
ucrilices  had  long  faded  away,  and  after  the  interruption  of  the  ciile 
they  would  scarcely  have  blossomed  again  of  tliemselves ;  they  had 
become  simply  statutes,  unexplained  commands  of  nn  absolute  wilL 
The  cultus  had  no  longer  any  real  value  for  the  Deity  ;  it  was  valuable 
only  as  an  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  law.  If  it  had  been  at  first  the 
bond  connecting  Israel  with  heaihenism,  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  shield  behind  which  Judaism  retreated  to  be  safe  from  heathen- 
ism. There  was  no  other  means  to  make  Judaism  secure;  and  the 
cultus  was  nothing  more  than  a  means  to  thai  end.  It  was  the  shell 
around  the  faith  and  jiractice  of  the  fatl»is,  around  the  religion  of 
moral  monotheism,  which  it  alone  preserved  until  it  could  become  the 
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common  property  of  the  world.  The  great  public  worship  pre  rt« 
new  clieocrac)'  a  firm  centre,  thus  keying  it  one  and  undivided,  and 
helped  it  to  sn  organisation.  ItuI  of  men:  iin{>oriance  was  iheminot 
private  cultus  of  pious  exerciser  which  served  to  J[udai2«  the  wbole 
life  of  every  tridiridiuL  For  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Jtuluim  WM  n 
the  individual.  Judaisni  was  gathered  from  scattered  elements,  and  it 
depended  on  the  labour  of  the  iiidiviiluai  to  niake  himself  a  Jew.  Thu 
is  the  secret  of  the  |>cnistencc  of  Judaism,  even  in  the  diaspora.  TV 
initiatory  act  of  circumcision,  which  conferred  an  indelible  chaiacUf, 
vos  not  the  only  safeguard  ;  the  whole  of  the  education  which  foUo«ed 
that  act  went  to  guard  against  the  diuntegrabng  eSects  of  iodivi- 
dualism.  Tliis  is  the  real  signiiicance  of  the  incessant  dtsap&an 
which  consisted  maiiity  in  the  observance  of  lam  of  purity  and  gcoeraUf 
of  regulations  devised  to  guard  against  sin.  For  what  holiness  required 
was  not  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  sin.  By  the  sin  and  trespass  offcrinp. 
and  by  the  great  day  of  atonement,  this  private  culius  was  conncacJ 
with  that  of  the  temple;  hence  it  was  that  all  these  in&tiiutions  fitted 
so  admirably  into  the  system.  l"hc  whole  of  life  was  directed  in  a 
definite  sacred  path ;  every  moment  there  was  a  divine  command  to 
fulfil,  and  this  kept  a  man  from  following  too  much  th«  thoughu  aad  \ 
desires  of  his  own  heart.  The  jews  trained  themselves  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  whicli  have  no  parallel  to  create,  in  the  absence  of  all 
natural  conditions,  a  holy  nation  which  should  answer  to  the  law,  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  prophets. 

In  the  individualism  thus  moulded  into  uniformity  lay  the  chkC 
difTercncc  which  separated  the  new  period  from  the  old.  The  aim  mt 
universal  cutlurc  by  the  taw,  that  the  piophecy  should  be  fulfilled  which 
says:  "T'hcy  shall  all  be  taught  of  God."  This  universal  culture  was 
certainly  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  imposed  more  tioublcsomc  observances 
than  the  culture  of  our  day.  Yet  the  strange  duties  which  the  law  un- 
poscd  were  not  universally  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  Preccpti  whicit 
were  plain  and  had  to  do  with  something  outward  were  very  capable  of 
being  kept ;  the  harder  they  seemed  at  first,  the  easier  were  tltejr  when 
the  habit  had  been  formed.  A  man  saw  that  be  was  doing  what  was 
prescribed,  and  did  not  ask  what  was  the  use  of  it.  The  crer-fjrDwtng 
body  of  regulations  even  came  to  be  Ick  as  a  sort  of  emancipation  frora 
xU.  Never  had  tbc  individual  felt  himself  so  tcspoostblc  lor  ail  he  dnl 
and  left  undone,  but  the  responaibility  was  oppressive,  tfnd  it  was  well 
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that  there  sbould  be  a  definite  precept  for  every  hour  of  his  life,  thu* 
ditnioiahLi:^  tlie  risk  of  hb  going  astraj'.  Nur  must  we  forKCl  that  the 
Tofah  contained  other  precepts  than  those  which  were  merely  ceremonial. 
The  kernel  did  n«t  quite  harden  ioLo  wood  irt&idc  the  shell ;  wc  must  even 
acknowledgethat  moral  seotimcnt  gained  very  perceptibly  la  this  period 
boih  in  delicacy  and  in  power.  This  also  is  connecicd  with  the  fact  that 
religion  was  not,  as  before,  the  custom  of  the  people,  but  the  work  of 
tlie  individual  A  further  consequence  of  this  was,  that  men  began  to 
reflect  ujKin  religion.  The  age  in  question  saw  the  li^e  of  the  so-called 
"  Wisdom,"  of  which  wc  possess  example*  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Son  of  Siracli.  and  in  Ecclesiastea.  This 
wisdoin  tiourishcd  not  only  in  Judah,  but  also  at  the  same  time  in  Edom  ; 
it  bad  the  univcrsaliatic  tendency  which  is  natural  to  reflection.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  would  scarcely  claim  attention  had  they  arisen  on 
Greek  or  Arabian  soil ;  they  are  remarkable  in  their  pale  gener.»lity  only 
because  they  are  of  Jewish  origin.  In  the  Book  of  Job^  a  problem  of 
faith  is  treated  by  Syrians  and  Atabiaiu  just  as  if  they  were  Jews. 
In  Gcclesiastes  religion  abandons  the  theocratic  ground  altogether, 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  philosophy  in  which  there  Is  room  even 
for  doubt  and  unbcUct  Speculation  did  not  on  the  whole  take 
away  from  dcpih  of  feeling;  on  the  contrary,  individualism  liclpcd  to 
make  religion  more  intense.  This  is  seen  strikingly  in  the  I*salni<i. 
which  are  altogether  the  fruit  of  this  period.  Even  the  sacrificial 
practice  of  the  pnesu  was  made  subjective,  being  incorporated  in  the 
Torah,  i./.,  made  a  matter  for  every  one  to  learn.  Though  the  laity  could 
ruH  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  they  were  at  least  to  be  thoiDtighly 
informed  in  all  the  minutiw  of  the  system;  the  law  was  a  means  of 
interesting  every  one  in  the  great  public  sacrificial  procedure.  Another 
circumstance  also  tended  lo  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  temple 
service  from  the  priests  to  the  congregation.  The  service  of  song, 
though  executed  by  choirs  of  singers,  was  yet  in  idea  the  song  of  the 
cx>ng(  elation,  and  came  to  be  of  more  importance  than  tlie  acts  of 
worship  which  it  accompanied  and  inspired.  The  Uoly  One  of  Israel 
sat  enthroned,  not  on  the  smoke-pillars  of  the  altar,  but  in  the  praises 
of  the  congregation  pouring  out  its  heart  in  i)raycr;  the  sacrifices  were 
merely  the  external  occa&ioo  for  vi&iiing  the  tem|de,  the  real  reason  for 
doing  so  lay  in  the  need  for  the  strength  and  refreshment  to  be  found 
in  rel^ious  fellowship. 


By  the  Torah  religion  orae  to  be  a  thing  to  be  learned.    Hsut 

the  need  of  teachers  in  the  church  of  the  second  temple:  Astbe  saiba 
had  codilied  the  Torah,  it  was  also  their  task  to  trnjirint  it  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  to  fill  thetr  life  with  it;  in  this  way  ihcrattk 
same  time  founded  a  iupplemcntaiy  and  changing  iraditioti,  which  ie^ 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  place  of  teaching  was  the  situ- 
gogue;  tlierc  the  law  and  tlic  prophets  wcie  lead  and  explained  on  thf 
Sabbatk  The  synagogue  and  the  Sabbath  were  of  more  iapottaMc 
than  the  icmplc  and  the  festivals ;  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  scribs 
transcended  that  of  the  priests,  who  had  to  be  content  with  outwirf 
power  and  dignity.  The  rule  of  religion  was  essentially  the  rule  of  die 
law,  and  consequently  the  Kabbts  at  last  served  themselves  bein  to 
the  hierarchs.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  govemmeni  of  the  law  w» 
acknowledged  in  principle,  it  could  at  no  time  be  sud  to  be  em 
appioximatcly  rcntiscd  in  fact.  'Ilie  high-bom  priests  who  stood  M 
ilie  head  of  the  theocracy,  cared  chiefly,  as  was  quite  natural,  foe  d>c 
maintenance  of  their  own  supremacy.  And  there  were  sheep  in  tlx 
flock  not  to  be  kept  from  breaking  out,  both  in  t!ic  upper  and  in  tk< 
lower  classes  of  society ;  the  school  could  not  suppress  nature  iliogttha. 
It  was  no  trifle  even  to  know  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  cotnmaa^ 
ments  of  the  written  law,  and  the  incalculable  number  of  the  unwritten. 
Religion  had  to  be  made  a  profession  of,  if  it  was  to  be  practised  angnt. 
It  became  an  art,  and  thereby  at  the  tame  time  a  matter  of  pany: 
the  leaders  of  the  religious  were  of  course  the  scribes.  The  diviuon 
became  very  apparent  in  the  time  of  the  Ilelleoieation  which  preceded 
the  Maccabfcan  m-olt ;  at  that  period  the  name  of  Pharisees,  £«.,  tbc 
Sciiaratcii,  came  into  vogue  for  the  iKirty  of  the  religious.  But  the 
separation  and  antipathy  between  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  had  eaistcd 
before  this,  and  had  marked  the  life  of  the  congregation  after  tbc  eaile 
from  the  very  first. 

h  was  the  law  that  gave  the  Jewish  religion  its  peculiar  characKt. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hope  was  not  wanting  to  that  religioo;  i>>e 
JcK-s  cherished  the  prospect  of  a  reward  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  b«- 
This  hope  attached  itself  to  the  old  prophecies,  certainly  in  b  veiy 
fantastic  way.  The  Jews  had  no  hisiorical  life,  and  therefore  painted 
the  old  time  according  to  (heir  ideas,  and  framed  the  lime  to  come 
according  to  their  wishes.  They  &tood  in  no  living  relation  with  cithei 
tbc  past  or  the  future ;  the  present  was  not  with  then  a  bridge  bum  iht 
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due  to  the  other ;  Ihey  did  not  think  of  bestirring  Ihemsetves  wilh  »'] 
view  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     'ITiey  had  no  national  and  historical 
existence,  and  made  no  preparations  to  pioctire  such  a  thing  for  them- 
geUes;  they  only  hoped  for  it  as  a  reward  of  faithful  keeping  of  th«\ 
law.    Yet  ihcy  dreamed  not  only  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  kingdom, 
but  of  the  erection  of  a  universal  world-monarchr,  which  should  raise 
its  head  at  Jerusalem  over  the  ruins  of  the  heathen  cmpir«.     They 
regarded  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  great  suit  between  themselves 
and  the  heathcti.     In  thb  suit  they  were  in  the  right ;  and  they  waited 
for  right  to  be  done  ihcm.     If  the  decision  was  delayed,  their  sins  were  ) 
the  reason  ;  Satan  was  accusing  them  before  ihe  throne  of  God,  and  ' 
causing  the  judgment  to  be  postponed.     They  were  subjected  to  hard 
trials,  and  if  tribulation  revived  their  hopes,  with  much  greater  certainty 
did  it  bring  their  sins  into  sorrowful  remembrance,     Outward  circum-  > 
stances  siilt  influenced  in  the  strongest  way  their  religious  mood.  ' 

But  the  old  belief  in  rctributian  which  sought  to  justify  itself  in 
connection  with  the  fortunes  of  the  congregation  proved  here  also 
unequal  to  the  strain  laid  upon  it.  Even  in  Deuteronomy  it  is 
maintained  that  the  race  is  not  to  suffer  for  the  act  of  an  individual. 
Jeremiah's  contemporaries  thought  it  monstrous  that  because  the 
fathers  had  eaten  sour  gnpes  the  teeth  of  the  children  should  be  set 
on  edge.  Kz^kiel  championed  in  a  notable  way  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidualism on  this  ground.  He  denounced  the  Jews  who  had  remained 
in  Palestine,  and  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  successoni  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah  because  they  dwelt  in  the  Holy  Land  and  had 
maintained  some  son  of  existence  as  a  iieoplc.  In  his  view  only  those 
souls  which  were  saved  from  the  dispersion  of  the  exile  were  to  count 
as  heirs  of  the  promise :  the  theocraq^  was  not  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
nation,  but  by  the  individual  righteous  men.  He  maintained  that  each 
man  lived  because  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  died  because  of  his 
own  wickedness;  nay  more,  the  fate  of  the  individual  corresponded 
even  in  its  fluctuations  to  his  moral  worth  at  succetsive  times.  The 
aim  he  pursued  in  this  was  a  good  one;  in  view  of  a  despair  which 
thought  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pine  and  rot  away  beciuse  of 
fonner  litis,  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Le.,  the 
possibility  of  tepeniancc  and  forgiveness.  But  the  way  he  chose  for 
this  end  was  not  a  goot)  one;  on  his  showing  it  was  chance  which 
ultimately  decided  who  was  good  and  who  was  wicked     The  old  view 
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or  retribution  which  allowed  Umc  for  judgment  to  operate  br  hefoei 
Ilie  limit  of  the  individual  life  had  iruth  in  it,  but  this  view  hid  fww 
Yet  it  pocsc&ted  one  merit,  that  it  broui>ht  up  x  problem  which  hid» 
he  faced,  and  which  was  a  subject  of  reflection  for  a  long  bme  ifto- 
wards. 

The  problem  assumed  the  form  of  a  controwrey  as  to  the  ptiadpb 
on  which  piety  was  rewarded —tliis  coniroverey  taking  the  place  (rf  tte 
great  contest   between   Israel   and  the   heathen.      Were   Ihe  wicM 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  no  God.  i.e.,  that  He  did  not  rtile  anl 
judge  on  eanh?    Did  He  in  truth  dwell  behind  the  clouds,  anddM 
He  not  care  about  the  doings  of  men  ?     In  that  case  piety  would  be 
an  illusion.     Rety  cannot  maintain  itself  if  Cod  makes  no  dJReitnE 
Ijetween  the  godly  and  the  wicked,  and  has  nothing  more  to  say  tolfa 
one  than  to  the  other  ;  for  piety  is  not  content  to  stretch  out  tis  haadf 
to  ihe  empty  air,  it  must  meet  an  arm  descendinR  from  hcavea    k 
must  have  a  reward,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  bus  in  order  »  be 
sure  of  its  own  reality,  in  order  to  know  that  there  is  a  communioa  rf 
God  with  men  and  a  road  which  leads  to  it.     The  usual  form  of  il» 
reward  is  the  lorgivcness  of  sins  ;  that  is  the  true  motive  of  the  fejr  of 
God.    That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  is  well  with  him,  the  godly  man  doe» 
not  doubt,  and  so  does  not  require  any  unmistakable  evidence  by  wkidi 
he  may  be  justified  and  assured  of  the  favour  o(  God.     But  nmfor 
tune  and  pain  destroy  this  certainty.     They  are  accusers  of  sin,  Ckd** 
warnings  and  corrections.     Now  is  the  time  to  hold  fast  the  faith  t.-a; 
God  leads  the  godly  to  repentance,  and  destroys  ibe  wicked,  that  \U 
forgives  the  sin  of  the  former,  but  punishes  and  avenges  ihat  of  the 
litter.     But  this  fniih  involves  a  hope  of  living  to  see  better  thtnn;  the 
justification  of  which  the  good  man  is  sure  mu»t  at  last  be  attoted  by 
an  objective  judgment  of  God  before  the  whole  world,  and  the  godly 
delivered  from  his  sulTcriiigs.     Hence  the  constant  anxiety  and  resilc» 
ness  of  his  conscience  ;  tlie  judgment  passed  upon  him  ia  ultimately  to 
be  gathered  from  the  external  world,  and  he  can  never  be  sure  how  it  n 
to  turn  out     And  a  principle  is  also  at  stake  ,the  whole  time^  umely, 
the  question  whether  godliness  or  ungodlinois  is  right  in  its  fundanental 
conviction.     Each  individual  case  at  onoe  affects  the  generality,  tbe 
sufTcnngs  of  one  godly  person  touch  all  the  godly.     When  be  lecoiws 
and  is  saved,  they  triumph ;  when  he  succumbs,  or  seems  to  suceniBb^  to 
dt:ath,  they  are  cast  down,  unless  in  this  case  tbey  should  change  their 
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minds  about  liim  and  hoM  him  to  be  a  hypocrite  nhom  God  has  judged 
and  unmasked.  In  the  same  way,  they  are  ail  hurt  at  the  prosperity  of 
an  ungodly  man,  and  rejoice  together  at  his  fall,  not  Trom  jealousy  or 
pleasure  in  misfortune  for  its  own  sake,  but  bicause  In  the  one  case 
their  faith  is  orertuTRcd,  while  in  Ihc  other  It  is  coniinncd. 

The  torturci  incident  to  this  curious  osciUation  between  believing 
and  seeing  are  set  forth  in  the  most  trenchant  way  in  the  Jlook  of  Job. 
Job,  placed  in  an  agonicing  siuiation,  condemned  without  hope  to 
ihc  death  of  sinners,  and  yet  conscious  of  his  godliness,  demands  ven- 
geance for  his  blood  unjustly  shed.  Rut  ilic  vengeance  is  to  be  executed 
on  God,  and  in  such  a  case  who  can  be  Ihc  avenger?  There  is  tto  one 
but  God  Himself,  and  thus  the  striking  thought  arises,  that  God  will  be 
the  champion  against  Cod  of  his  innocence,  after  having  first  murdered 
it  From  the  God  of  the  present  he  appeals  to  the  God  of  the  future; 
but  the  identity  between  these  two  is  yet  maintained,  and  even  now 
the  God  who  sbys  him  is  the  sole  witness  of  his  innocence,  in  which 
the  worid  and  his  friends  have  ceaj>ed  to  believe.  God  must  be  this 
now  if  lie  is  to  avenge  him  in  the  future.  An  inner  antinomy  ts  in  this 
way  impersonated  ;  the  view  of  the  friends  is  one  of  which  the  sufferer 
himself  cannot  divest  himself;  hence  the  conflict  in  his  soul.  But, 
supported,  by  the  unconquciablc  powci  of  his  good  conscience,  lie 
struf^les  till  he  frees  himself  fiom  the  delusion  \  he  believes  more 
firmly  in  the  direct  tenimony  of  his  conscience  than  in  the  evidence 
of  facts  and  the  worid's  judgment  about  him,  and  against  the  dreailful 
Cod  of  reali[y,  the  righteous  God  of  faith  victoriously  assem  Himself. 

Job  in  the  end  reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  understand 
God's  way*.  This  is  a  neg.itive  eKpression  of  the  position  that  he  holds 
fast,  in  spite  of  all,  to  himself  and  to  God  ;  that  is  lo  say,  that  not  out* 
ward  experience,  but  inner  feeling,  is  to  decide.  This  inner  feeling  of 
the  union  of  God  with  the  godly  meets  us  also  in  some  of  the  Psalms, 
where,  in  spite  of  dejiression  arising  from  untoward  circumit^incc:^,  it 
maintains  itself  as  a  reality  which  cannot  be  shaken,  which  temptations 
and  doubts  even  tend  to  strengthen,  it  wa.?  a  momentous  step  when 
the  soul  in  its  relations  to  God  ventured  to  take  its  stand  upon  itself,  to 
trust  itself.  This  was  an  indirect  product  of  prophecy,  but  one  of  not 
less  importance  than  its  direct  product,  the  law.  The  prophets  declared 
the  revelation  of  God,  which  had  authority  for  all,  but  along  with  this 
they  liad  their  own  personal  experience,  and  the  subjective  truth  of 
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which  they  thus  l-ecame  »w8rc  proved  a  more  powerful  solvent  am 
enuuidpator  than  ihe  objective  one  which  formcJ  the  subject  of  iheir 
revelation.  They  preached  the  law  to  deaf  ears,  and  laboured  in  vai^f 
10  convert  the  pen|tlc.  llui  if  their  labour  had  produced  no  outwainl 
tcsuU,  it  hnd  an  inner  result  for  ihcni.  Rejected  by  ihe  people,  ihey 
dung  the  more  closely  to  Jehovah,  in  the  convidion  that  the  defeated 
cause  was  favoured  by  Him,  that  He  was  with  them  and  not  with  the 
people.  Especially  wit))  Jcicmiah  did  prophecy,  which  is  designed 
primarily  to  act  on  others,  transform  itself  into  an  inner  converse  with 
the  Deity,  which  lifted  him  above  all  the  annoyances  of  his  life.  In 
this  relation,  however,  there  was  noching  distinctively  prophetical,  ji 
because  it  was  a  mailer  of  the  inner  life  alone,  and  was  sufficient 
itself;  it  was  just  the  essence  of  the  life  of  religion  that  (he  proph* 
thus  bioughl  to  view  and  helped  to  declare  itself.  The  experience 
Jeremiah  [propagated  Itself  and  became  the  experience  of  religious 
Israel.  Thtit  was  the  power  by  which  Israel  was  enabled  to  rise  a^s 
after  every  fall;  the  good  conscience  towards  God,  the  profound  scnti 
ment  of  union  with  Him,  proved  able  to  defy  all  the  blows  of  out 
fortune  In  this  sircntjih  the  servant,  despised  and  slain,  triumphed 
over  the  world  ;  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  was  clothed  and  set 
high  with  the  life  and  power  of  the  .-Mmighty  God.  This  divine  spir 
of  assurance  rises  to  its  boldest  expression  in  the  73d  Psalm  :  "  Neve 
Iheless  I  am  continually  with  Thee ;  Thou  holdcst  mc  by  my  right  handl 
Thou  guidest  mc  with  Thy  counsel,  and  drawest  me  aflet  Tlicc  by  thi 
hand-  If  I  have  Thee,  1  desire  nut  heaven  nor  earth  ;  if  my  flesh  and 
my  heart  fail,  Thou,  CJod,  art  for  ever  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my 
portion." 

The  life  surrendered  is  here  found  again  in  a  higher  life,  without  any 
expression  of  hope  of  a  hereafter.     In  the  Book  of  Job  we  do  indeed— 
find  a  trace  of  this  hope,  in  the  form  itiaT  even  after  the  death  of  th^| 
martyr,  God  may  still  find  op]X>rtuni(y  to  justify  httn  and  pmnounre 
him  innocent;  yet  this  idea  is  only  touched  on  as  a  distant  possibility^ 
and  is  at  once  dropped.     Certainly  the  position  of  that  man  is  a  gran^| 
one  who  can  cast  into  the  scale  against  death  and  devil  his  inner  cer- 
tainty of  union  with  God— so  grand  indeed  thai  we  must  in  hotwsty  be 
a.shamed  to  repeat  those  words  of  the  73d  Psalm.     But  the  point  of 
view  is  too  high.    The  danger  was  imminent  of  falling  from  it  down 
into  the  dust  and  seeking  comfort  and  support  in  the  first  earthly  expc- 
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Irlence  that  might  offer,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  sinking  into  despair. 
Subjective  feeling  was  not  enough  of  itself  to  outbid  the  contradictions  of 
hature;  the  feeling  must  lake  an  objective  form,  a  world  olhcr  than  this 
oae,  answering  the  demands  of  morality,  must  build  itself  up  to  form  a 
conirait  to  the  world  actually'  existing.  The  merit  of  laying  the  foun<  h 
dations  for  this  religious  metaphysic  which  the  time  called  for  belongs,  ^^^ 
if  not  to  the  Phariieex  themselves,  at  least  to  the  circles  from  vhich 

I  they  immediately  proceeded.  The  main  features  of  that  metaphysic 
first  appear  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  where  we  find  a  doctrine  of  the  last 
things.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  transition  from  the  old  prophecy 
B»^MKllXpK>  With  the  destruction  of  the  nation  and  the  cessation  of 
nitorical  lift,  hope  was  released  from  all  obligation  to  conform  to  his- 
torical conditions  ;  it  no  longer  set  up  an  aim  to  which  even  the  present 
tnight  aspire,  but  ran  riot  after  an  ideal,  at  the  advent  of  which  the  his- 
torical development  would  be  suddenly  broken  off.  To  be  ptous  was 
all  the  Jews  could  do  at  the  time  ;  but  it  caused  tiiem  bitter  regret  that 
tbey  had  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  in  thought  they 
anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  These  they  raised  to  an  even 
higher  pitch  in  proportion  as  their  antagonism  to  the  heathen  became 
more  pronounced,  and  as  the  world  became  more  hostile  to  them  and 

ttlicy  to  the  world.  As  the  heathen  empires  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Israel,  the  whole  of  them  together  were  regarded 
as  one  power,  and  this  world-empire  was  then  set  over  agairtst  the  king- 

tdomofCod,f'<^, of  Israel  The kmgdoni  of  God  wasentirely future;  the 
fulAiling  of  the  law  did  not  prepare  the  way  for  it,  but  was  only  a  statu- 
tory condition  for  its  coming,  not  related  to  it  inwardly  as  cause  to  effecL 
History  was  suddenly  to  come  to  a  stop  and  cease  llic  Jews  counted 
the  days  to  the  judgment;  the  judgment  was  the  act  by  which  God 
would  at  once  realise  all  their  wishes.  The  view  thus  taken  of  the 
world's  history  was  a  very  comprehensive  one  and  well  worked  out  from 
its  principle,  yet  of  an  entirely  negative  character  ;  the  further  the  world's 
liistory  went  wilfully  away  from  its  goal,  the  nearer  did  it  uiiintcntiotuDy 
ajiproach  ilt  goaL  In  this  view,  moreover,  the  earth  alvb'a>-3  continued 
to  be  the  place  of  hope  ;  the  kingdom  of  Cod  was  brought  by  the  jodg* 
inent  into  earthly  history;  it  wacon  earth  that  the  ideal  was  to  be  realised. 
,  A  step  further,  and  the  struggle  of  the  dualism  of  the  earth  was  prelude<l 
the  skies  by  the  angels,  as  the  representatives  of  the  different  powers 
id  naiiutu.     In  this  struggle  a  place  was  assigned  to  Saun ;  at  first  he 
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was  merely  tbc  accuser  whom  GoJ  Himself  had  appointed,  and  in  thb 
character  he  drew  attention  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews  before  Uod's  judg- 
ment-scat, and  thereby  delayed  the  judicial  sentence  in  their  favour ; 
but  ultimately  (though  this  took  pLtce  Uie,  and  U  not  met  with  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel)  he  came  to  be  the  indqiendent  leader  of  the  power 
opposed  to  God,  Ciod's  cause  being  identified  with  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  a.s  this  prelude  of  the  struggle  took  place  in  heaven,  its  nrsuli  was 
a]so  anticipated.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  on  earth  a  thing  of  the  future, 
but  even  now  il  is  preserved  in  heaven  with  all  its  treasures,  one  day  to 
descend  fioui  tlicrc  to  the  earth.  Heaven  is  the  place  where  the  good 
things  of  the  future  aic  kept,  which  are  not  and  yd  mua  be ;  that  is  its 
original  and  true  signification.  But  the  most  important  question  came 
at  last  to  be,  haw  individuals  were  to  have  part  in  the  glory  of  the  future? 
How  was  it  with  the  roanyis  who  had  died  in  the  expectation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  before  it  came  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  sakutk  was 
fonucd;  if  ilieir  merit  was  not  of  service  to  ihenisclvcs,  it  was  j-ct  of 
service  to  others.  But  this  was  a  solution  with  which  individualism  could 
not  rest  content.  And  whatof  the  ungodly?  Were  they  to  e3ca{>c  from 
wrath  because  they  died  before  the  clay  of  judgment?  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  departed  also  should  be  allowed  to  take  some  pan  in  the 
coming  retribution.  Thus  there  arose — it  is  remarkable  how  late  and 
how  slowly — ttic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  might  not  be  of  service  only  to  those  who  happened  to  be 
alive  at  the  juilgmcnt.  Yet  at  first  this  doctrine  was  only  uacd  to  explain 
particularly  s  triki  ng  cases.  The  Hook  of  Daniel  says  nothing  of  a  general 
rcsuriection,  but  speaks  in  fact  only  of  a  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and 
a  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death.  With  all  this  the  resurrection 
ts  not  the  entrance  to  a  life  above  the  eartii  but  to  a  second  earthly  liff,  ^A 
to  a  world  in  which  U  is  no  longer  the  heathen  but  the  Jews  who  bear  ^| 
rule  and  lake  the  lead.  Of  a  general  judgment  at  the  last  day,  or 
of  heaven  and  hcU  in  the  Christian  sense,  the  Jews  know  nothing, 
though  these  ideas  might  so  easily  have  suggested  themselves  tn  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  points  of  view  from  which  to  pronounce  on  ibe 
character  of  Judaism.  It  is  a  system,  but  a  praaical  system,  which  can 
wiatcely  be  set  forth  in  relation  to  one  leading  lliouj^lit,  as  it  is  an  irregular 
product  of  hiKtory.  It  lives  on  the  stores  of  the  past,  but  is  not  simply 
the  total  of  what  had  been  previously  acquired ;  it  is  full  of  new  impulses 
and  has  an  entirely  difTerent  physiognomy  from  that  uf  Hebrew  antiquity, 
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I'much  90  (hat  it  n  hard  even  to  catch  a  likeness.  Judaism  is  cvery- 
rtcrc  historically  conitirehcnaible,  and  yet  it  is  a  mass  of  antinomies, 
arc  aliucic  with  the  free  (light  of  thought  and  tlie  deep  inwardness 
of;  feeling  which  are  found  in  some  passages  in  the  Wisdom  and  in 
the  PsaJtns ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  wiih  a  pedantic  asceti- 
cism which  is  far  from  lovely,  and  with  pious  wishes  the  greediness  of 
which  is  ill-concealed  ;  and  these  unedifying  features  are  tlie  dominant 
ones  of  the  system.  Monotheism  is  worked  out  lo  its  furthest  conse- 
quences and  at  ilic  same  time  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  narrowest 
seiriihness ;  Israel  participates  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  One  God.  The 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  becomes  the  manaj^ci  of  a  petty  scheme  of 
salvation  ;  tlie  living  God  descends  from  Hi^  throne  to  make  way  for  the 
law.  The  law  thru»u  itself  in  everywhere ;  it  commands  and  blocks  up 
ihe  access  to  heaven ;  it  regulates  and  sets  limits  to  the  undcrstindtnf,; 
of  the  divine  working  on  c^ith.  As  far  as  it  ean,  it  takes  ihc  eouI  out 
of  religion  and  ip^jits  morality.  It  demands  a  service  of  God,  which, 
though  revealed,  may  yet  with  truth  be  called  a  self-chosen  and 
unnatural  one,  the  sense  and  use  of  which  are  apparent  neither  to  the 
understanding  nor  the  heart.  The  labour  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
cxcicibe  i  it  dties  no  une  any  good,  and  tLJuiccs  neither  God  nor  man. 
It  has  no  inner  aim  after  which  it  sponuiicously  sArives  and  which  it 
hopes  to  attain  by  itself,  but  only  an  outward  one,  namely,  the  reward 
attached  to  it,  wliich  might  as  well  be  attached  to  other  and  possibly 
even  more  curious  cundiiions.  The  ideal  is  a  ncj;ulive  one,  to  keep 
one's  self  from  sin,  not  a  positive  one,  to  do  good  upon  the  earth  ;  the 
morality  is  one  which  scarcely  rccjuires  for  its  exercise  the  existence  of 
fellow-creatures.  Now  pious  exercises  can  dam  up  life  and  hold  it  in 
bounds,  they  may  conquer  from  it  more  and  more  ground,  and  at  last 
turn  it  into  one  grciU  Sabbath,  but  they  cannot  penetrate  il  at  the  root. 
The  occupation  of  the  liands  and  tlie  dc^re  of  the  heart  fall  asunder. 
Uliat  the  hands  are  doing  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  earth,  and 
bears  no  reference  to  earthly  objects;  but  with  the  Jews  the  result  of 
this  is  that  their  hope  assumes  a  more  worldly  complexion.  There  is 
no  connection  between  the  Good  One  and  goodness.  There  ara 
exceptions,  but  they  disappear  in  the  system. 

The  Gospel  develops  hidden  impulses  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
it  is  a  protest  against  the  ruling  tendency  of  Judaism.  Jesus  under- 
stands monotheism  in  a  diCTrrcni  way  from  his  contemporaries.     They 
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ihink  in  connection  with  it  of  the  folly  of  the  heathen  and  their 

hap|}incss  in  calling  the  itue  God  ihcit  own  ;  He  thinks  of  the  dai 

iicrt  lo  be  disputed  or  aroidtd,  which  the  Creator  taakcs  on 

creatuic.     He  feels  the  tcality  of  God  duminiitin^  the  whole  of  life, 

breathes  in  the  fear  of  the  Ju-ige  who  require*  an  account  for 

idle  woid,  and  has  power  to  destroy  body  and  soul  in  hell.     "  No 

can  serve  two  masters ;  yc  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon )  w 

your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  he^in  be  also."     This  monoiheisi 

not  to  be  satisfied  with  stipulated  services,  how  many  and  great 

it  demands  the  whole  man,  it  renders  doublcness  of  heart  and  b 

criity  impossible.     Jesus  casts  ridicule  on  the  works  of  the  law,  the  wufa- 

ing  of  hands  and  vessels,  the  tithing  ol  mint  and  cummin,  the  abstinence 

even  from  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath.     Against  unfruitful  self-«ancti6- 

cation  He  sets  up  another  principle  of  monUity,  that  of  the  service  nf 

one's  neighbour.     Ke  rejects  that  lofiy  kind  of  goodness,  which  says 

to  father  and  mother.  If  I  dedicate  what  I  might  g\\c  to  you,  that 

will  be  best  even  for  you  yourselves ;  He  contends  for  the  weightier 

matters  in  the  law,  for  the  cummon  morality  which  sees  its  aim  in  the 

furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  others,  and  which  commends  itself  at 

once  to  the  heart  of  every  one.    JusI  this  natural  morality  of  sdf- 

eiirrender  docs  He  call  the  law  oC  Cod ;  that  supernatural  morality  which 

thinks  lo  outbid  this,  He  calls  the  commandment  of  mea     Thus  religion 

ceases  to  be  an  art  whicii  the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  understand  better 

than  the  unlearned  people  which  know  nothing  of  the  law.     The  mo- 

gance  of  the  school  fares  ill  at  the  bands  of  Jesus;  He  will  know  nothing 

of  the  partisanship  of  piety  or  of  the  separatenesa  of  the  godly;  He 

condemns  the  practice  of  judging  a  man's  value  before  Ood.     HoUnes 

shanks  from  contact  with  sinners,  but  He  helpct  the  world  of  mi 

and  sin  ;  and  there  is  no  commandment  on  which  He  insists  more  t 

that  ol  forgiving  otlieis  their  debts  as  one  hopes  for  forgiveness  him 

from  heaven.     He  is  most  distinctly  opposed  to  Judaism  in  His  vie* 

tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  as  merely  the  future  reward  of  the  worker. 

but  as  the  present  goal  uf  efTort,  it  being  the  supremt:  duty  of  man  to 

help  it  to  realise  itself  on  cartel,  from  the  individual  outwards.     Love  tt 

the  means,  and  the  community  of  love  the  end. 

Self-denial  is  the  chief  demand  of  the  Cos]>cl ;  it  means  the 
thing  us  that  repentance  which  must  precede  entrance  into  tbe  lui 
of  God.    The  will  thereby  breaks  away  frum  the  chain  of  its  own  acta, 
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Fsnd  makes  an  absolutely  new  beginning  not  conditioned  by  the  past. 
\  The  causal  ntxus  which  admits  of  being  traced  comes  here  to  an  end, 
and  the  ntutual  action,  which  cannot  be  analysed,  between  Ciod  and 
the  soul  begins.  Miracle  does  not  require  to  be  understood,  only 
to  be  believed,  in  order  to  take  place.  AVith  men  it  is  impossible,  bat 
vhh  God  it  is  possible.  Je^us  not  only  alTimied  this,  but  proved  it  in 
His  own  person.  The  impression  of  His  personality  convinced  the 
disciples  of  the  fact  of  the  forgiTcness  of  their  sins  anil  of  iheir  second 
birth,  and  ^avc  them  couTajiC  to  believe  in  a  new  divine  life  and  to  live 
it.  He  had  in  fact  lost  His  life  and  saved  it ;  He  could  do  as  he 
would.  He  had  escaped  the  limits  of  the  race  and  llic  pains  of  self- 
seeking  nature  ;  He  had  found  frt:«dom  and  personality  in  Ood.  who 
alone  is  ma.'^ter  of  Himself,  and  lifti  (hose  up  to  Himself  who  seek  after 
Him. 

Jesus  works  in  the  world  and  for  the  world,  but  with  His  faith  He 
stands  above  the  world  and  outside  it.  He  can  sacrifice  Himself  for 
the  world  becaosc  He  asks  nothing  from  the  world,  but  lias  attained  In 
retirement  with  God  to  equanimity  and  peace  of  soul.  And  further, 
the  entirely  supra-mundane  position,  at  which  Jesus  finds  courage  and 
k>ve  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world,  does  not  lead  Him  to  anything 
strained  or  unnatural.  He  trusts  God's  Providence,  and  resigns  Himself 
to  His  will,  Me  takes  up  the  attitude  of  a  child  towards  Him,  and  lores 
best  to  call  Him  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  expression  is  simple,  but 
the  thing  signified  is  new.  He  first  knows  Himself,  not  in  emotion  bat 
in  sober  quietness,  to  tw  God's  child ;  before  Him  no  one  ever  felt 
himself  to  be  so,  or  called  himself  sa  He  is  the  firti-bom  of  the 
Father,  yet,  according  to  His  own  view,  a  first-born  among  many 
brethren.  For  He  stands  in  this  relation  lo  God  not  because  His 
nature  is  unique,  but  because  He  is  man ;  He  uses  always  and  em- 
phatically this  general  name  of  the  race  to  designate  His  own  person. 
In  finding  the  way  lo  God  for  Himself  He  has  opened  it  to  all ;  alan|^ 
with  the  nature  of  God  Ue  has  at  the  same  time  discovered  in  Himself 
the  nature  of  man. 

Eternity  extends  into  the  present  with  Him,  even  on  earth  He  lives 
in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  even  the  judgment  He  sees 
inwardly  accomplished  here  below  in  the  soul  of  man.  Yet  He  is  far 
front  holding  the  opinion  that  he  who  loves  God  aright  does  not  desire 
that  God  sfiould  tove  him  in  return.     He  teaches  men  to  bear  the 
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cross,  but  he  docs  not  teach  that  the  cross  is  sweet  and  (hat  sickneu  s 
sound.  A  coming  reconciliation  between  believing  and  seeing,  betwcei 
morilily  and  nature,  c>-crywhere  forms  the  background  of  His  -ricwoi 
the  world ;  even  if  He  could  hare  done  without  it  for  His  own  penM 
yet  it  is  a  thing  He  trices  lor  granted,  3s  it  is  .in  objective  demand  fH 
lighleousnesi.  So  much  is  ceitain  ;  Tor  the  rest  the  cschatology  of  ttr 
New  Testament  is  so  ilioroughly  saiuniied  with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  tke 
disciples,  that  it  i'*  diflicult  to  know  what  of  it  is  genuine. 

Jcsuii  Has  so  full  of  new  and  posicirc  ideas  thai  lie  did  not  feet  ss; 
need  for  breaking  old  idols,  so  free  that  no  constraint  could  depress  Him. 
tao^upcca^oerable  thai  even  u  ndcr  the  load  of  the  greatest  accumulation 
lofiab1>ii1i  He  could  stiil  breathe.  This  ought  ye  to  do,  Hesaid,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone ;  He  did  not  seek  to  Uke  away  one  iota,  bttt 
only  to  fulfil.  He  ne*'er  thought  of  leaving  the  Jewish  commum:!. 
The  Church  is  not  His  work,  but  an  inheritance  from  Judaism  it? 
Christianity.  Under  the  Persian  domination  the  Jews  built  up  an  unpoli- 
tical community  on  the  basis  of  religion.  The  Chrisiians  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  with  regard  to  the  Roman  F.mpire  precisely  similu 
to  that  which  the  Jews  had  occupied  with  regard  to  ihc  Petsian  ;aRdW 
they  also  founded,  after  the  Jcwi&h  pattern,  in  the  midit  of  the  state  wkidi 
was  foreign  and  hostile  to  them,  and  in  which  they  could  not  feel  them- 
selves at  home,  a  religious  community  at  their  true  fatherland.  The  stitc 
is  always  the  presupposition  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  was  at  first,  in  the  cam 
both  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  foreign  slate.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  Church  thus  disappeared  when  it  no  longer 
stood  over  against  the  heathen  world-power,  it  having  become  possible 
for  the  Christians  also  to  jiossess  a  natural  fatherland  in  the  nation. 
In  this  way  it  became  much  more  difficult  to  define  accurately  tlx 
spheres  of  the  state  and  the  Church  respectively,  regarding  the  Church 
as  an  organisation,  not  as  an  invisible  communliy  of  the  faithful  The 
dislinctiE>n  of  religious  and  secular  is  a  variable  one;  every  formation 
of  a  religious  community  is  a  step  towards  the  secularisation  of  religion  ; 
the  religion  of  the  heart  alone  remains  an  inward  thing.  The  tasks 
the  two  competing  organisations  ate  i>ot  radically  different  in  th 
nature;  on  the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  had  not  the  Christian 
religion  found  civil  order  already  in  existence,  had  it  come,  like  Islam, 
in  contact  with  the  anarchy  of  Arabia  instead  of  the  Empire  of  Rome 
it  must  have  founded  not  the  Church,  but  the  »Ulc ;  oa  the  other  » 
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it  is  well  known  that  the  state  has  everywhere  entered  into  possesion 
of  fields  first  reclaimed  to  cultivation  by  the  Church.  Now  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  nation  is  more  certainly  created  by  God  than  the 
Church,  and  that  God  works  more  powerfully  in  the  history  of  the 
ruttions  than  in  Church  history.  The  Church,  at  first  a  substitute  for 
the  nation  which  was  wanting,  is  affected  by  the  s-ime  evils  incident  to 
an  artificial  cultivation  af  meet  us  in  Judaism.  We  cannot  create  for 
ourselves  our  sphere  of  life  and  action ;  better  that  it  should  be  a 
natural  one,  given  by  Cod.  And  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
permanent  advantages  of  the  differentiation  of  the  two.  The  Church 
will  always  be  able  to  work  in  advance  for  the  stale  of  the  future-  The 
present  state  unfortunately  is  in  many  respects  only  nothing  more  than 
a  barrier  to  chaos ;  if  the  Church  has  still  a  ta&k,  it  is  that  of  pieparin)- 
an  inner  unity  of  practical  conviction,  and  awakening  a  sentiment,  first 
in  small  ciTcles,  that  we  belong  to  each  other. 

Whether  she  is  lo  succeed  in  this  task  is  certainly  the  question. 

I      The  religious  individualism  of  the  Gospel  is,  and  mu&t  remain  for  all 

I      lime,  the  true  salt  of  the  earth.     The  certainty  thai  neither  death  nor 

I      life  can  separate  us  from  (he  love  of  Cod  drives  out  that  fear  which  is 

opposed  to  love;  an  entirely  supra-mundane  faith  lends  courage  for 

rcsultless  sell-sacrilicc  and  resigned  obedience  on  earth.     Wc  must 

succeed :  mrsum  tvnia/ 

I  Palestine  fell  into  Alexander's  possession  in  333 ;  after  his  death 

it  had  an  ample  share  of  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  partition 

'      of  his  inheritance.      In  320  it  was  seiad  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who  on  a 

Sabbath-day  took  Jerusalem;  but  in  315  he  had  to  give  way  before 

Antigonus.     Even  before  the  battle  of  Ipstu,  however,  he  recovered 

possession  once  more,  and  for  a  century-  thereafter  Southern  Syria 

continued  to  l>elong  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  although  the  Seleucidx 

more  than  once  sought  to  wrench  it  away. 

In  the  priestly  djnast)'  during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  Onjas 

I.  ben  Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^mon  I.,  after  whom  again 

came  first  bU  brothers  Etcacar  and  Manassch,  and  next  his  son  Oniaa 
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II. ;  the  last-named  wax  in  hig  turn  followed  by  his  »on  Simon  11., 
whose  praises  aie  sung  by  the  son  of  Srach  (xlix.  i4-i6X  At  the 
side  cf  the  high  prieM  stood  the  geiusia  of  the  town  of  JcnnaleBi.  M  a 
council  of  state,  including  the  higher  lanks  or  the  priesthood.  The 
new  soveieign  power  was  at  once  stronger  and  juster  than  the  Per- 
sian,— at  \Kts\  under  the  enrlier  Ptolemies;  the  power  of  the  notional 
govcinincnt  increased ;  to  it  was  intrusted  the  business  of  laising  the^ 
tribute  ^1 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rcvoluttonarj'  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  of  the  whole   l^ast,  the  Jewish  dispcrsioi^^ 
(diaspora)  began  vigorously  to  spread.     It  dated  its  beginning  indcedH 
from  an  earlier  period, — Irom  the  time  when  the  Jews  had  lost  their 
land  and  kingdom,  but  yet,  thanks  to  ihcir  religion,  could  not  part  with 
Iheir  nationality.    'I'hcy  did  not  by  any  means  all  return  from  Itabylon  -, 
peihaps  the  majority  permancntiy  settled  abroad.    I'hc  successors  of 
Alexander  (diadochi)  fully  appreciated  th^  international  element,  and 
used  it  as  a  link  between  their  barbarian  and  Hellenic  populations. 
Everywhere  they  encouraged  the  seltlemcnt  of  Jews,— in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Hgypt.     Along^dc  of  the  Palestinian  ihcte 
arose  a  Hellenistic  Judaism  which  had  its  metropolis  in  Alexandiia^ 
Here,  under  Ptolemy  L  and  II.,  the  Torah  had  already  been  Uans* 
latcd  into  Greek,  and  arounil  this  spning  up  a  Jewish-Cireek  literature 
which  soon  became  very  exicniivc.     At  the  court  ami  in  the  army  of 
the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  rose  to  prominent  positions;  everj-where 
tlicy  received  the  prererencc  over,  and  everywhere  they  in  con&equenc^^ 
earned  the  hatred  of,  the  indigenous  population.  ^| 

After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (205)  Antiochus  HI.  attained  the 
object  towards  which  he  and  his  prcdcceaaors  had  long  been  vainly  siri^ 
ing  ;  after  a  war  protracted  with  var>'ing  success  through  several  years,  IjH 
succeeded  at  last  tn  incorporating  Palestine  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidx.  The  Jews  loolc  his  side,  less  perhaps  beciuse  they  hid 
become  disgusted  with  the  really  sadly  degenerate  Egyptian  rule,  than 
because  they  had  forc»:en  the  is^ue  of  the  contest,  and  preferred  10 
attach  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  winning  side.  In  grateful  ackno«> 
ledgmcnt,  Auiiocbus  conftmied  and  enlarged  certain  privileges  of  the 
"holy  camp,"  i.e.,  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  xil  3,  3).  U  soon, 
however,  became  manifest  that  the  Jews  had  made  but  a  poor  bargain 
in  this  exchange.     Three  years  after  his  defeat  at  Magnesia,  Alitioctttti 
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III.  died  (187),  leaving  (o  his  son  Sclcucus  IV.  an  immense  burden  of 
debt,  which  he  hsd  incutrcd  by  his  unprospcrous  Roman  war.  Seleucus, 
ia  his  straits,  coald  not  afford  to  t>c  over-scnipuloiis  in  appropriiiing 
money  where  it  was  to  be  found  :  he  did  not  need  to  be  tvice  told  that 
the  wealth  of  the  temple  at  Jerusuletn  wai  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
expenses  of  Ihe  sacrificial  scr\-ire.  The  sacred  treasure  accordingly 
made  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being  plundered  ;  Heliodonis. 
who  had  been  charged  by  the  Icing  to  seize  it,  was  deterred  at  the  last 
moment  by  a  heavenly  vision.  But  the  Jews  derived  no  permanent 
advantage  from  thi& 

It  was  a  priest  of  rank,  Simon  by  name,  who  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  king  to  the  temple  treasure ;  his  motive  had  been  spite  against 
the  high  priest  Onias  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon  IL  The 
circumstance  is  one  indication  of  a  melancholy  process  of  disiniegraiioti 
that  was  at  tliat  time  going  on  within  the  hiciocracy.  The  high-priest- 
hood, although  there  were  exceptional  cases,  such  as  that  of  Simon  II., 
was  regarded  less  as  a  sacred  oflice  than  as  a  profitable  princedom ; 
within  the  ranks  of  the  priestly  nobility  arose  envious  and  jealous  fac- 
tions; personal  advancement  was  sought  by  means  of  the  favour  of  the 
overlord,  who  h.-id  somctliinj;  to  say  in  the  making  of  Appointments.  A 
collateral  branch  of  the  ruhng  family,  that  of  the  children  of  Tobias,  had 
by  means  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Joseph  ben  Tobias  attained  to  a 
position  of  ascendency,  and  competed  in  point  of  power  with  the  high 
priest  himself.  It  appears  that  the  above-mentioned  Simon,  and  his  still 
more  scandalous  brother  Menelaus,  also  belonged  to  the  Tobiadx,  and, 
relying  upon  the  support  of  their  powerful  party  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xiL  5,  1). 
cherished  the  purpose  of  securing  the  hi^h- priesthood  by  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  king. 

The  failure  of  the  mission  of  Hcliodorua  was  attributed  by  Simon  to 
a  piece  of  trickery  on  the  part  of  Onias  the  high  priest,  who  accordingly 
found  himself  called  upon  to  make  his  own  justification  at  court  and  to 
expose  the  intrigues  of  his  adversary.  Meanwhile  Seleucus  IV.  died  of 
poison  (t75),  and  Antiocbus  IV,  Epiphanes  did  not  confirm  Onias  in  his 
dignity,  but  detained  him  in  Anlioch,  while  he  made  over  the  office  to 
his  brother  Jason,  who  h-id  offered  a  higher  rent.  Possibly  the  Tobiada; 
also  had  something  to  do  with  this  arrangement ;  at  all  c\-cnts,  Menelaus 
was  at  the  outset  the  right  hand  of  the  r>ew  high  priest.  'I'o  secure  still 
further  tlic  Eavour  of  the  king,  Jason  held  himself  out  to  be  an  cnlight- 
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eiied  friend  of  the  Greeics,  and  begged  for  leave  to-found  in  Jemsaleq^ 
a  gymnasium  and  an  ephebeum,  and  lobe  allowed  to  tiell  to  the  iniiab^f 
lanis  (liere  the  lights  of  cittzen&hip  in  Aotioch, — a  request  which  was 
leadily  gianied. 

Tiic  malady  which  had  long  been  incubaiing  now  reached  its  acu^ 
phase;  Just  in  proportion  as  Hellenisro  showed  itself  friendly  did. 
present  elements  of  danger  to  Judaism.  From  the  periphery  it  sloi 
advanced  towards  the  centre,  ftoni  (he  diaspora  to  Jerusalem,  from  mere 
nuiters  of  external  fashion  to  matters  of  the  most  profound  conviction.' 
Especially  did  the  upper  and  cultivated  classes  uf  society  bcgjo  to  (eel 
ashamed,  in  jwescnce  of  the  refined  Greeks,  of  their  Jewiih  singu- 
laricy,  and  to  do  all  Jn  their  power  to  tone  ii  down  and  conceal  It  In 
this  the  piicstly  nobiliiy  made  tlsclf  conspicuous  as  the  most  secular 
section  of  the  conimuniiy,  and  it  was  the  high  piicst  who  look  the 
initiative  in  measures  which  aimed  at  a  complete  licUenising  of  the 
Jews.  He  outdid  every  one  else  in  paganism.  Once  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable present  for  offerings  to  the  Syrian  Hercules  on  the  occasion  of 
his  feelival ;  but  his  messenger,  ashamed  to  apply  the  money  to  such  a 
l>uq}Ose,  set  it  apart  for  the  construction  of  royal  ships  of  war. 

The  fricndsliip  sliown  by  Jason  for  the  Greek  king  and  for  all  thai 
was  Hellenic  did  not  prevent  Antiochus  IV.  from  setting  )>ccuniaiy 
considerations  before  all  others.  Mcnclaus,  intrusted  with  the  mission 
of  conveying  to  Antioch  the  annual  jcwisl)  tribute,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  promote  his  own  personal  interests  by  oBcring  a  higher 
sum  for  the  high-priesthood,  and  having  oihcrwiie  ingratiated  himself 
with  tile  king,  gained  his  object  (171).  But  though  nominated,  he  did 
not  find  it  quite  easy  10  obtain  possession  of  the  post.  The  Tobiadie 
look  his  side,  but  the  body  of  the  people  stuck  to  Jason,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way  only  when  S>Ti3n  troops  had  been  brought  upon 
the  sccn&  Mcnclaus  had  immediately,  however,  to  encounter  another 
difficulty,  for  he  could  not  at  once  pay  the  amount  of  tribute  which  tie 
had  promised.  He  helped  himself  so  far  indeed  by  cobbing  Uic  temple, 
but  this  landed  him  in  new  embarrassments.  Otiias  III.,  who  was  liviag 
out  of  employment  at  Antioch,  threatened  to  make  compromising  reve- 
Istions  to  the  king ;  he  was,  however,  opportunely  assassinated.  The 
rage  of  the  people  against  the  priestly  temple-plunderer  now  broke  out 

'  The  Helleniiitis  fajliion  b  amutinely  eunnplifi«d  in  the  OrecUine  oS  the  |tWHk 
Buues:  e.g.,  Alcimussbljaklni,  Juon=Je*ui,  Jm1iu«;  Mend<ut=lieiuheat, 
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in  a  rising  against,  a  certain  Lysimachus,  who  at  the  instance  of  the 
absent  Menelaus  had  made  further  inroads  upon  the  sacred  treasury. 
The  Jews'  defence  before  ilie  king  (at  Tyre)  on  account  of  this  uproar 
resolved  itself  into  a  grievous  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  Menelaus. 
His  case  was  a  bad  one,  but  money  again  helped  him  out  of  his  straits, 
and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  his  accusers. 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  with  reference  to  this  wolfish  shepherd  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Nothing  but  fear  of  Antiochus  held  them  in  check. 
Then  a  report  gained  currency  that  the  king  had  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt  (170);  and  Jason,  who  meanwhile  had  found 
refuge  in  Ammanitis,  availed  himself  of  the  prevailing  current  of  feeling 
to  resume  his  authority  with  the  help  of  one  thousand  men.  He  was  not 
able,  however,  to  hold  the  position  long,  partly  because  he  showed  an 
unwise  vindictiveness  against  his  enemies,  partly  (and  chiefly)  because 
the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  turned  out  to  be  false.  The 
king  was  already,  in  fact,  close  at  hand  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  full  of 
anger  at  an  insurrection  which  he  regarded  as  having  been  directed 
against  himself.  He  inflicted  severe  and  bloody  chastisement  upon 
Jerusalem,  carried  oflTthe  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  restored  Menelaus, 
placing  Syrian  officials  at  his  side.  Jason  fled  from  place  to  place,  and 
ultimately  died  in  misery  at  Lacedsemon. 

The  deepest  despondency  prevailed  in  Judxa ;  but  its  cup  of  sor- 
row was  not  yet  full.  Antiochus,  probably  soon  after  his  last  Egyptian 
expedition  (168),  sent  Apollonius  with  an  army  against  Jerusalem, 
He  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city,  disarmed  the  inhabitants  and  de- 
molished the  walls,  but  on  the  other  hand  fortified  Acra,  and  garrisoned 
it  strongly,  so  as  to  make  it  a  standing  menace  to  the  whole  country. 
Having  thus  made  his  preparations,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  main 
instructions.  All  that  was  religiously  distinctive  of  Judaism  was  to  be 
removed ;  such  was  the  will  of  the  king.  The  Mosaic  cultus  was 
abolished.  Sabbath  observance  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  prohibited, 
all  copies  of  the  Torah  confiscated  and  burnt.  In  the  desecrated  and 
partially-destroyed  temple  pagan  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  upon 
the  great  altar  of  burnt- offering  a  small  altar  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
erected,  on  which  the  first  offering  was  made  on  35th  Kislev  168.  In 
the  country  towns  also  heathen  altars  were  erected,  and  the  Jews  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  death,  publicly  to  adore  the  false  gods  and  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  idols. 
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The  princes  «nd  grandees  of  the  Jews  had  represented  to  AntlocF 
that  the  people  were  ripe  for  HeUcnisation  ;  nnd  inasmuch  as,  apart  from 
this,  to  reduce  to  unifonnlty  the  extremelj'  motley  constituents  of  his 
kingdom  was  a  scheme  that  lay  near  his  heart,  he  was  vciy  willing 
to  helieve  them.  Iliat  the  vciy  opposite  «-as  the  case  must  of  courae 
have  become  quite  evident  very  soon  ;  but  ihc  resistance  of  the  Jews 
taking  the  form  of  icbclltous  risings  against  his  creatiirrs,  lie  fell  ujxjn 
the  hopeless  plan  of  coercion, — hopeless,  for  he  could  attain  liis  end 
only  by  making  all  Judxa  one  vast  giaveyard.  There  existed  indeed  a 
pagan  party  ;  the  Syrian  garrison  of  Acra  was  partly  compo«d  of  Jew* 
who  sold  ihcmselvcs  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  countrymen.  Fear 
also  infliicneed  m»ny  to  deny  their  convictions ;  but  the  majority  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Jcrnsalem,  the  centre  of  the 
procesH  of  Hcltcnisation,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  made 
iheir  escape  to  Egypt,  or  hid  ihctnsclvcs  in  the  country,  in  deserts  and 
caves.  The  scribes  in  especial  held  fa^t  by  the  law  \  and  ihcy  were  jc 
by  the  party  of  the  Asidfcans  {i.e,,  pious  ones). 


13.  THE  HASMONJEANS, 

At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  meeting  violence  with  violent 
as  the  Book  of  Daniel  shows,  people  consoled  themselves  nith  thotights 
of  the  immediate  intervention  of  God  which  would  occur  in  due  time- 
Quite  casually,  without  either  plan  or  concert,  a  warlike  opposition 
arosa  There  was  a  ccnain  priest  Maltaihias,  of  the  family  of  the  Has- 
moiuBons,  a  m;in  far  advanced  in  Itfc,  whose  home  was  in  Modein,  a 
little  country  town  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem.  Hither  also  the  Syrian 
soldiei?  came  to  put  the  population  to  a  posibvc  proof  of  thctr  change 
of  faith  ;  they  insisted  upon  Mattathios  leading  the  nay.  But  he  wu 
steadfast  in  Iiis  refusal;  and,  when  another  Jen*  addressed  himself  before 
his  eyes  to  ihc  work  of  making  the  heathen  offering,  be  Villed  bim  and  the 
Syrian  officer  as  well,  and  destroyed  the  altar.  Thereupon  he  fled  to  the 
hill  country,  accompanied  by  his  sons  (Johannes  Gaddi,  Simon  Thassl. 
Judas  MaccalKCUs,  Kleaxar  Auaran,  Jonathan  Apphus)  and  other  fol- 
lowers.  But  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  la&t,  and  not  to  act  as 
tome  other  fugitives  had  done,  who  about  the  same  time  bad  alloi 
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ihemselves  to  be  surrounded  and  liutchered  on  i  Sabbath-dny  without 
lifting  a  finger.  Thus  he  became  the  liead  of  »  band  which  defended 
the  ancestral  religion  with  llic  sword  Th*y  iraverscd  llie  country,  de- 
molished the  altars  of  the  false  gods,  circumcised  the  children,  and 
persecuted  the  heathen  and  heathcnishly  disposed.  'I'hc  sect  of  tlie 
Asidxans  aJso  intrusted  itself  to  their  warlike  protection  { i  Mace.  ii.  42). 

Mattaihias  &oon  died  and  Icfi  his  leadership  to  Judas  Maccabecua. 
by  whom  the  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  tirsi  instance  after  the  old 
fashion ;  soon,  howcrcr,  it  assumed  larger  dimensions,  when  regular 
annie<i  were  sent  out  ngainst  the  insurgents.  First  Apollonius,  the 
governor  of  Judxa,  took  the  field ;  but  he  n-as  defeated  and  fell  in 
battle.  Next  came  Seron,  governor  of  Ccelcsyrta,  who  also  wai  routed 
near  Bcthhoron  ( 166).  Upon  this  Lysias,  the  regent  to  whom  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  was  busied  in  the  far  cast,  had  inliu^ted  the  government  of 
Syria  and  the  change  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Philopator,  a  minor,  sent  a 
strong  force  under  the  command  of  three  generals.  Approaching 
from  the  west,  it  was  tbctr  design  to  advance  separately  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  Judas  anticipated  their  plan  and  corapetled  them  to  quit  the  field 
^■66).  The  rqjent  now  felt  himself  called  on  10  interpose  in  penon. 
Invading  Judica  from  the  south,  be  cDcountercd  the  Jews  at  Bethsur, 
who,  however,  offered  an  opposition  that  was  not  easily  overcome;  be 
was  prerenled  trom  icsorting  to  the  last  measures  by  the  intelligence 
which  reached  him  of  the  death  of  the  king  in  Elymais  (165). 

The  withdrawal  of  Lysias  secured  the  fulfilment  of  the  desires  of  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  in  so  far  as  it  now  enabled  them  to  restore  the 
Jennakm  worship  to  its  previous  condition.  They  lost  no  tiiDe  in 
leuing  about  the  accomplishment  of  this.  They  were  not  successrul 
indeed  in  wresting  Acia  from  the  iKftsession  of  tlw  Syrians,  but  they  so 
occupied  the  garrison  as  to  prevent  it  fiooi  interfenn^  with  the  work  of 
rcstormlion.  On  25th  Kislcv  165,  the  very  day  on  which,  three  years 
before,"  the  abomiiution  oFdcsoia:)gn"hftd  been  iiuugunted,  the  first 
Bacri5ce  was  offered  on  the  new  attar,  and  iit  commeiiiuration  of  this 
the  feast  of  the  dedicaiioo  was  ihcncefonh  celebrated. 

As  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  danger  still  imixndcd,  the  temple  was  put 
inlo  a  state  of  defence,  as  also  was  i1k  town  of  Bclhsur,  where  Lysia« 
had  been  checked  But  the  favourable  moment  presented  by  the 
chatigc  of  sovereign  was  made  use  of  fur  still  bolder  aticmjits.  Scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  Souihcto  Syria  there  ncic  a  number  of  Jcwiith 
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lot^itics  on  which  the  hcaihcns  now  proceeded  lo  wreak  tlirir 
geancc 

For  the  purpose  of  rescuing  these  oppressed  co-religlonists,  soil  of 
bringing  them  in  eiTcty  lo  Judnsa,  the  Maccabees  made  a  scries  of 
excursions,  extending  in  some  cases  as  far  as  to  Lebanon  and  Damascsk 
Lysiis  hftd  his  hands  otherwise  fully  occupied,  and  perhaps  did  not  itA 
much  disposed  lo  continue  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  cultus  of  jtipitcf 
Capitolinus.     Daily  gaining  in  boldness,  the  Jevrs  now  took  in  hind 
also  to  lay  regular  siege  to  Acra.     Then  at  last  Lysias  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  Syrian  and  Jewish  dejiutations  and  determined  to  takt 
serious  steps  (j6z).     With  a  large  force  he  entered  Judaea,  agun  frora 
the  south,  and  laid  siege  to  Bcthsur.     Judas  vainly  attempted  the  rdief 
of  the  fortress  j  he  sustained  near  BcthTachariah  a  defeat  in  which  In 
t>rothcr  JCIeazar  perished.     Bcthsur  vms  unable  to  hold  out,  being  sliot 
of  pTovisions  on  account  of  the  sabbaiic  )-ear.     The  Syrians  adrand^H 
next  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  the  temple;  it  also  was  insufficient^ 
provisioned,  and  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  tud 
not  Lysias  been  again  called  away  at  the  critical  moment  by  olba 
exigencies.     A  certain  Philip  was  endeavouring  to  oust  him  from  (fae 
regency ;  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  hands  free  in  dealia| 
with  this  new  enemy,  he  closed  a  treaty  with  the  temple  garrison  and 
the  people  at  large,  in  accordance  with  which  at  once  the  poliikal 
subjection  and  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  main- 
tained.   Thus  the  situation  as  it  had  existed  before  Antiochus  IV.  was 
restored     Only  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Menelaus  as  high  prist 
and  cthnarch  ;  this  post  was  to  he  filled  by  Alcimus. 

The  concessions  thus  made  by  Lysias  were  inevitable ;  aad  even 
King  Demetrius  I.,  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  who  towards  the  em!  of  161 
ascended  the  ihione  and  caused  both  Lysiasand  his  ward  to  be  put  I^ 
death,  had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  their  religious  freedom. 
the  Maccabees  desired  something  more  than  the  status  qua  aait  ; 
having  done  their  duty  they  were  disinclined  lo  retire  in  favour 
AJcimus,  whose  sole  claim  lay  in  his  descent  from  the  old  healhcaiih| 
disposed  high-prieslly  family.  Alcimus  was  compelled  to  invoke 
asBtstance  of  the  king,  who  caused  him  to  be  installed  by  Jlacchides.  He 
wot  at  once  recognised  by  the  scribes  and  Asidsans,  for  whom,  with 
religKHls  liberty,  everything  they  wished  had  been  secured  ;  the  dainu 
to  supremacy  made  by  the  Hasmooieans  were  of  no  consequence  to 
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IbcRL  Doubtless  the  masses  ^so  would  ultimately  hare  quietly  accepted 
Alcicnus.  who  of  course  tefnined  from  inierrcrencc  with  cither  law  or 
worship,  had  he  not  abused  the  momentary  power  he  derived  from  ihc 
presence  of  Bacchidcs  to  lake  a  foolish  revenge.  But  the  consequence 
of  his  a<:lion  was  th.-)t,  as  soon  ns  Bncrhides  h»d  turned  his  back, 
Alcimus  was  compcUed  to  follow  him.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  a  Syrian  army  once  more  invaded  Judica  under  Nicanor  (160), 
but  first  at  Kapharsalama  and  afterwards  at  Bclhhoron  was  defeated  by 
Juda%  and  almost  annihilated  in  the  subsequent  flight,  Nicanor  himself 
being  among  the  slain  ( 1 5th  Adai  =  N iranor's  day).  J ud.is  nos  now  at 
the  acme  of  his  prosperity  ;  about  this  lime  he  concluded  his  (profitiess) 
Ircatr  «tth  titc  Romans.  But  disaster  w:i3  impending.  In  the  month 
of  Nisan,  barely  a  month  after  the  defeat  of  Nicanor,  a  new  Syiian  army 
under  Bacchides  entered  Judrci  from  tlic  north  ;  near  Klasa,  southward 
from  Jerusalem,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  which  was  lost  by  Judas, 
and  in  which  he  himjielf  fclE. 

The  religious  war  properly  so  called  had  already  been  brought  once 
for  all  to  an  end  by  the  convention  of  Lysias.  If  the  struggle  continued  to 
be  carried  on,  it  was  not  for  the  faith  but  for  the  supremacy, — less  in 
the  intcrc&tsof  thccommunityihan  in  thoseof  the  tiasmonxans.  After 
the  death  of  Judas  the  secular  character  which  the  conflicl  had  assumed 
ever  unce  161  cominually  became  more  conspicuous.  Jonathan 
Apphui  fought  for  hta  house,  and  in  doing  so  used  thoroughly  worldly 
means.  The  high-priesthood,  i.e.,  the  ethnarchy,  was  the  goal  of  his 
ambition,  So  long  as  Alcimus  lived,  it  wa<c  far  from  his  reach.  Con- 
fined to  the  rocky  fastnesses  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
but,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  followers,  to  wait  for  bectcr  times.  But 
on  the  death  of  Alcimus  (159)  the  Syrians  refrained  from  appointing  a 
successor,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  always  having  to  protect  him  with 
military  force.  During  the  interregnum  of  seven  years  which  followed, 
Jonathan  again  came  more  and  more  to  the  front,  so  ihiit  at  last 
Bacchides  concluded  an  armistice  with  him  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
gtio  (i  Mace.  ix.  73).  From  his  residence  at  Michmash  Jonathan  now 
exercised  a  tit /ado  authority  ovtr  the  entire  n.ition. 

When  accordingly  Alexander  Balas,  a  reputed  son  of  Antiochua  IV., 

rose  against  Demetrius,  both  rivals  exerted  themselves  to  secure  the 

alliance  of  Jonathan,  who  did  not  fail  to  benefit  by  their  com  [ictition. 

first  of  all,  Demetrius  formally  recognised  him  as  prince  of  Judah  ;  in 
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consequence  of  this  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  expelled  the  ! 
and  healhenishly  disposed,  who  continued  to  mainiain  a  fooling  odj 
in  Acra  and  Bcilisur.  Ncit  Alexander  Balos  conrcircd  on  him  tttf 
title  of  "  high  pticM  of  the  nation  and  friend  of  the  king ;  "  in  gratiludc 
for  which  Jonut'nan  went  over  to  his  side  (152).  He  remaioed  Io)e»1. 
although  Demcttius  now  oiadc  larger  ofTcts ;  he  was  justified  by  ibt 
event,  for  Demetrius  I.  had  the  worst  of  ii  and  was  slain  (150X  'Hit 
victorious  Balas  heaped  honours  upon  Jonathan,  who  maintsincd  bs 
fidelity,  and  fought  successfully  in  his  interests  when  in  147  Demetiiui 
II.,  the  son  of  Demetrius  I.,  challenged  a  conflict  The  high  priest  wt 
unable  indeed  10  prevent  the  downfall  of  Alexander  in  145;  bts 
Demetrius  II.,  won  by  presents,  far  from  showing  any  hostility,  cofr 
firmed  him  in  his  position  in  consideration  ofn  tribute  of  300  talenti. 

Jonathan  was  grateful  to  the  kin^  as  he  showed  by  going  with  3000 
men  to  his  aid  against  the  insurgent  Antiochones.  But  when  the  \atsa 
drew  back  from  his  promise  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Acta,  bt 
went  over  to  the  side  of  Trypho,  who  had  set  up  a  son  of  Atcxamitf 
Balas  (Antiochuii)  as  a  rivaL  In  the  war  which  he  now  waged  as  Sclcucid- 
stratcgus  against  Demetrius  he  succeeded  io  subduing  almon  the  wliolc 
of  Palestine.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Simon  remained  behind  in  JiuIa 
mastered  the  fortress  of  Bcthsur,  and  resumed  with  great  energy  tbe 
siege  of  Acia.  All  tliis  was  done  in  the  names  of  Antiochus  and  Tryplw 
but  really  of  course  in  the  intcrcsisof  the  Jews  themselves.  TTieiewoe 
concluded  also  treaties  with  the  Romans  and  l^cedasrooniana,  certainly 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Syrians. 

'J'rypho  sought  now  to  get  rid  of  ibe  nan  whom  he  himself  h»i 
made  so  powerful.  He  treacherouiij  seized  and  imprisoned  JoDsllian 
in  Ptolcmais,  and  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  leaderlcss  covntrr. 
But  on  the  frontier  Simon,  the  last  remaining  son  of  Maitalhios,  o>(^ 
him  in  force.  All  Trypho's  efToris  to  break  through  proved  futile ;  aAtf 
fining  all  Jiidxa  from  west  to  south,  without  being  able  10  get  clear  of 
Simon,  he  at  last  withdrew  to  Pcrxa  without  having  accomplished  >ay 
thing.  On  the  person  of  Jonathan,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed,  be 
vented  the  spleen  he  felt  on  the  di.scovcry  that  the  cause  for  whicb  ihii 
prince  had  fought  was  able  to  gain  the  victory  even  when  deprived  d 
his  help.  Simon,  in  point  of  fact,  was  Jonathan's  equal  as  a  soldier  lod 
hb  superior  as  a  ruler.  He  sectired  his  frontier  by  means  of  forfrevd 
made  himself  master  of  Acra  (141),  and  understood  how  to  enable  lb( 
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people  in  time  of  peace  to  reap  the  advantages  that  result  from  success- 
ful war ;  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  (from  the  haven  of  Joppa) 
began  to  flourish  vigorously.  In  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  the 
high-priesthood  and  the  elhnarchy  were  bestowed  upon  him  as  hereditary 
possessions  by  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people,  "  until  a  trustworthy 
prophet  should  arise." 

Nominally  the  Seleuctdx  still  continued  to  possess  the  suzerainty. 
Simon  naturally  had  detached  himself  from  Trypho  and  turned  to 
Demetrius  II.,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  position,  remitted  all  arrears 
of  tribute,  and  waived  his  rights  for  the  future  (142).  The  friendship 
of  Demetrius  II.  and  of  his  successor  Antiochus  Sidetes  with  Simon, 
however,  lasted  only  as  long  as  Trypho  still  remained  in  the  way.  But, 
he  once  removed,  Sidetes  altered  his  policy.  He  demanded  of  Simon 
the  surrender  of  Joppa,  Gazara,  and  other  towns,  besides  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  payment  of  all  tribute  resting  due.  The  refusal  of 
these  demands  led  to  war,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  was  carried  on  with 
success,  but  the  scales  were  turned  after  the  murder  of  Simon,  when 
Sidetes  in  person  took  the  field  against  John  Hyrcanus,  Simon's  son 
and  successor.  Jerusalem  capitulated;  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
the  surrender  of  all  the  external  possessions  of  the  Jews  was  insisted 
upon;  the  suzerainty  of  the  Syrians  became  once  more  a  reality  (135). 
But  in  130  the  powerful  Antiochus  Sidetes  fell  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Farthians,  and  the  complications  anew  arising  in  reference  to  the 
succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  placed  Hyrcanus  in  a  position  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost  and  to  make  new  acquisitions-  He  subjugated  Samaria 
and  Idumaea,  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  accept  circum- 
cision. Like  his  predecessors,  he  too  sought  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
Romans,  but  derived  no  greater  benefit  from  the  effort  than  they  had 
done.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years  he  died  in  105.  By 
Josephus  he  is  represented  as  a  pattern  of  all  that  a  pious  prince  ought 
to  be  ;  by  the  rabbins  as  representing  a  splendid  high-priesthood.  The 
darkness  of  the  succeeding  age  lent  a  brighter  colour  to  his  image. 

The  external  splendour  of  the  Hasmonxan  kingdom  did  not  at  once 
die  away, — the  downfall  of  the  Seleucidse,  which  was  its  negative  con- 
dition, being  also  a  slow  affair.  Judah  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus, 
who  reigned  for  only  one  year,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  Greek  title  of 
royalty;  Itunea  was  subdued  by  him,  and  circumcision  forced  upon 
the  inhabitants.     His  brother  Jonathan  (Jannxus)  Alexander  (104-79), 
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in  a  series  of  continual  wars,  which  were  nevei  very  prosperous,  nrrer* 

theless  succeeded  in  adding  the  whole  coast  of  fhtliuia  (Gaza)  as  wtilu 
»  great  portion  of  VttasL  to  his  hereditary  dfiminions.'  But  the  encnial 
enlargenient  of  the  structure  was  secured  at  the  cost  of  its  in 
sistcnc)-. 

l-'ioni  the  lime  when  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  began  to 
OQ  the  struggle  no  longer  for  the  cause  of  God  but  (or  his  own  inLcrcst^* 
the  scribes  and  the  Asidcans,  as  wc  have  seen,  had  withdrawn  tbm- 
U'lves  from  the  pwxy  of  the  Maccahecs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbii 
from  their  legal  standpoint  they  were  perfectly  right  in  contenting  tbeoh 
selves,  as  they  did,  with  the  aitaiomcnt  of  religious  liberty,  and 
aocepiing  Alcimus.  The  IlasroonEcans  had  no  hereditary  right  to 
high-priesthood,  and  their  politics,  which  aimed  at  (he  establishment  of 
national  monarchy,  were  contrary  to  the  whole  sgHrit  and  essence  of  the 
second  Iheociacy.  The  )»c3uppo3ition  of  liiat  tiicocracy  was  kodgn 
domination  ;  in  no  other  vray  could  its  sacred — i.e.,  clerical — chanda 
be  maintained.  God  and  the  hiw  could  not  but  be  forced  into 
background  if  a  warlike  kingdom,  retaining  indeed  the  forms  t 
hierocracy,  but  really  violating  iu  spirit  at  every  point,  should  ever 
out  of  a  mere  pious  community.  Above  all,  how  could  ihe  scribes 
to  reiain  their  importance  if  temple  and  synagogue  were  cast  into  the 
shade  by  politics  and  clash  of  arms  ?  But  unilcr  the  first  great  Has- 
monxans  the  zealots  for  the  law  were  unable  to  force  their  way  to 
the  front ;  the  cmlnisiasm  of  the  people  was  too  strong  for  tltcm;  ilicy 
had  notiiing  for  it  but  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  current  and  iti 
to  be  swept  along  by  it.  I^vcn  under  Hyrcanus,  hovevcr,  they  gati 
more  prominence,  and  under  Jannxus  their  influence  upon  pop' 
opiitiort  was  paramount.  For  under  the  last-named  the  $eculari»t>oa 
the  hierocracy  no  longer  presented  any  aitiactive  aspects  ;  it  was  wholl 
repellenL  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  revolting  anomaly  that  the  kinj 
who  was  usually  in  the  field  with  his  army,  should  once  and 
a(.sume  the  sacred  mantle  in  order  lo  perform  the  sacrifice  on  some 
fe&tival,  and  that  his  oflicer?,  pro&rtc  persona  as  they  were,  should  at  i 
same  time  be  holders  of  the  highest  spiritual  offices.  'I1ic  danger 
in  all  this  threatened  "  the  idea  of  Judatsoi "  could  not  in  these 

■  Aauinbcraf  h>ir-m(iFpeBd«nt  lownt  and  cemniiitMstey  MtRnpiingnb)Mni 
ditpalc  licCwccn  the  ScliniGiiiir,  the  NaliAlhMWK  «r  Arab*  of  Pctn^  Mul  tUo  J« 
The  Utckground  wu  ouiptei]  Ly  ttic  I'uiluuut  and  ili«  Rmium. 
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stances  escape  the  observation  of  even  the  common  people ;  for  this 
idea  was  God  and  the  law,  not  any  earthly  fatherland.  The  masses 
accordingly  ranged  themselves  with  ever-growing  unanimity  on  the  side 
of  the  Pharisees  {i.e.,  the  party  of  the  scribes)  as  against  the  Sadducees 
{i.e.,  the  Hasmonsean  party).^ 

On  one  occasion,  when  Alexander  Jannseus  had  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  was  standing  in  his  priestly  vest- 
ments before  the  altar  to  sacrifice,  he  was  petted  by  the  assembled 
crowd  of  worshippers  with  citrons  from  the  green  branches  they  carried. 
By  the  cruelty  with  which  he  punished  this  insult  he  excited  the  popu- 
lace to  the  highest  pitch,  and,  when  he  lost  his  army  in  the  disaster  of 
Gadara,  rebellion  broke  out  The  Pharisees  summoned  the  Syrian 
king  Demetrius  Eucasrus;  Jannaeus  was  worsted  and  fled  into  the 
desert  But  as  he  wandered  in  helplessness  there,  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  and  sympathy  for  the  heir  of  the  Maccabees  suddenly  awoke ; 
nature  proved  itself  stronger  than  that  consistency  which  in  the  cause 
of  the  Divine  honour  had  not  shrunk  from  treason.  The  insurgents 
for  the  most  part  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  fugitive  king ;  the  others 
he  ultimately  overpowered  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  through  several 
years,  Demetrius  having  withdrawn  his  intervention.  The  vengeance 
which  be  took  on  the  Pharisees  was  a  bloody  one ;  their  only  escape 
was  by  voluntary  exile.  Thenceforward  he  had  peace  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  His  last  years  were  occupied  with  the  reacquisition 
of  the  conquests  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Arabs 
during  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  the  field  at  the  siege  of  Ragaba  in 
Penea  (79). 

Under  Queen  Salome,  his  widow,  matters  were  as  if  they  had  been 
specially  arranged  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pharisees.  The  high- 
prieslhood  passed  to  Salome's  son,  Hyrcanus  II. ;  she  herself  was  only 
queen.  In  the  management  of  external  affairs  her  authority  was  abso- 
lute {^»/.,  xiii.  16,  6);  in  home  policy  she  permitted  the  scribes  to 
wield  a  paramount  influence.     The  common  assertion,  indeed,  that  the 

*  OTIQ  meani  "  separated,"  and  rerers  perhaps  to  the  attitude  of  isolation  taken 
by  the  lealols  for  the  law  during  the  inleryal  between  163  and  105,  'pHX  (SaBJou^aiot) 
comes  from  pllV  (ZaSSo^c,  LKX.),  the  ancestor  of  the  hi{;her  piicsthooii  of  Jerusalem 
(I  Kin^s  iL  35  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  35;  Ezck.  xliv.  15),  and  designates  the  governing  nobility. 
The  original  character  of  the  opposition,  as  it  appeared  under  Jannaus,  changed 
entirely  with  ihe  lap»e  of  lime,  on  account  of  the  Sadducees'  gradual  lost  of  political 
}>ower,  till  they  fell  at  lost  to  the  condition  of  a  Bort  of  "  fronde." 
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synedrium  was  at  that  time  practically  composed  of  scribes,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  known  facts  of  the  case ;  the  synedrium  at  that  time 
was  a  political  and  not  a  scholastic  authority.'  In  its  origin  it  was  the 
municipal  council  of  Jerusalem  (so  also  the  councils  of  provincial  towns 
ate  called  synedria,  Mark  xiiL  9),  but  its  authority  extended  over  the 
entire  Jewish  community ;  alongside  of  the  elders  of  the  city  the  ruling 
priests  were  those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  seats  and  votes, 
John  Hyrcanus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  some  scribes 
into  its  composition  ;  it  is  possible  that  Salome  may  have  increased 
their  number,  but  even  so  this  high  court  was  far  from  being  changed 
into  a  college  of  scribes  like  that  at  Jamnla.  If  the  domination  of  the 
Pharisees  at  this  time  is  spoken  of,  the  expression  cannot  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  they  already  held  all  the  public  offices,  but  only  at  most 
that  the  holders  of  those  offices  found  it  necessary  to  administer  and 
to  judge  in  their  spirit  and  according  to  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  party  of  the  Sadducees  (consisting  of  the  old  Hasmonfean 
officers  and  officials,  who  were  of  priestly  family  indeed,  but  attached 
only  slight  importance  to  their  priestly  functions)  at  length  lost  all 
patience.  Led  by  Aristobulus,  the  second  son  of  Jannxus,  the  leaders 
of  the  party  came  to  the  palace,  and  begged  the  queen  to  dismiss  them 
from  the  court  and  to  send  them  into  the  provinces.  There  they  were 
successful  in  securing  possession  of  several  fortresses  ^  in  preparation 
for  insurrection,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  which  they  were  watch- 
ing. Such  an  opportunity  occurred,  it  seemed  to  Aristobulus,  as  his 
mother  lay  on  her  death-bed.  The  commandants  of  the  fortresses  were 
at  his  orders,  and  by  their  assistance  an  army  also,  with  which  he 
accordingly  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  death,  of  Salome, 
made  himself  master  of  the  situation  (69).  Hyrcanus  was  compelled 
to  resign  office.  With  this  event  the  good  understanding  between  the 
civil  government  and  the  Pharisees  came  to  an  end;  the  old  antagonisms 
became  active  once  more,  and  now  began  to  operate  for  the  advantage 
of  a  third  party,  the  Idumsan  Antipater,  Hyrcanus's  confidential  friend. 
After  the  latter,  aided  by  Antipater,  had  at  length  with  great  dif&culty 
got  himself  into  a  position  for  asserting  his  rights  against  Aristobulus, 

'  Kuenen,  "  Over  de  Samen sidling  van  hel  Sanhedrjn,"  in  Froctidinp  of  Rtyol 
Ntlherl.  Acad.,  1866. 

■  Alexandrium,  Cnreee,  and  similar  citadels,  which  were  at  that  time  of  great 

importance  for  Palesiiae  and  Syria. 
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the  Pharisees  could  not  do  otherwise  than  rank  themselves  upon  hU 
side,  and  the  nixsses  joined  them  against  ilie  usurper.  With  the  help 
of  the  Xabaiaean  monaich  the  efTorl  to  restore  the  elder  brother  to  the 
supreme  authority'  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  had  not  the  Romans 
procured  relief  for  Aristobulus,  besieged  as  he  was  in  Jerusalem  (65), 
though  without  thereby  recognising  his  claims,  Pomi>cy  continued  to 
delay  a  decision  on  the  controversy  in  64  also  when  the  rival  claimants 
presented  themselves  bcfoie  him  at  Damascus;  he  wished  first  to  have 
the  Nabatacans  disposed  of,  and  to  have  free  access  to  them  thtouf^h 
Judica.  This  hesitation  roused  the  suspicions  of  Aristobulus;  still  he 
did  not  venture  to  take  decisive  action  upon  them.  He  closed  the 
passes  (to  Mount  Kphraim)  against  the  Romans,  but  afterwards  gave 
tbem  up;  he  prepa.red  Jerusalem  for  war,  and  then  went  in  perxon  to 
ihe  Roman  camp  at  Jericho,  where  he  promised  to  open  the  gates  of 
the  city  and  also  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  Roman  ambassadors 
found  the  gates  barred,  and  had  to  return  empty-handed.  Aristobulus 
thertupoi]  was  arrested,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Jerusalem.  Tlie  patty 
of  Hyrcanus,  as  soon  as  it  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  surrendered  the 
town ;  but  the  supporters  of  Aristobulus  took  their  stand  in  the  temple, 
and  defended  it  obstinately.  In  June  63  the  place  was  carried  by 
storm  ;  I'ompcy  personally  inspected  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  otherwise 
spared  the  religious  feelings  of  tlic  Jews.  But  he  caused  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  war  to  he  execiictrd,  and  carried  Aristobulus  and  his 
family  into  captivity.  He  abolished  the  kingship,  but  restored  the 
high-priestly  dignity  to  Hyrcanus.  The  territory  was  raaicrially  reduced 
in  area,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Romans;  the  city  was  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison. 


14.   HEROD  AND  THE  RO.VASS. 

Henceforward  Roman  intervcntioik  forms  a  constant  disturbing 
factor  in  Jewish  history.  The  struggle  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducces  continued  indeed  to  be  carried  on,  but  only  because  the 
momentum  of  their  old  feud  was  not  yet  exh^iusied.  The  Pharisees 
in  a  sense  had  been  victorious.  While  the  two  brothers  were  pleading 
there  rival  claims  before  PomfKy,  ambassadors  from  the  Pharisees  had 
made  their  appcamncc  in  Damascus  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
kii^thip;  this  object  had  now  to  some  extent  been  gained.      Less 
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ambiguous  than  the  victory  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  fall  of  the  Sa 
cees,  who  in  losing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Jewish  state  lost  all 
importance.  But  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  element  exercise 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  temper  of  the  lower  classes.  Thi 
in  times  of  peace  the  masses  still  continued  to  accept  the  guidam 
the  rabbins,  their  patriotism  instantly  burst  into  flame  as  soon 
pretender  to  the  throne,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aristobulus,  appe 
in  Palestine.  During  the  decennia  which  immediately  followed,  Je 
history  was  practically  absorbed  in  vain  attempts  to  restore  the 
liasmonsan  kingdom.  Insurrections  of  steadily  increasing  dimen; 
were  made  in  favour  of  Aristobulus,  the  representative  of  the  nati 
cause.  Por  Hyrcanus  was  not  regarded  as  a  Hasmonsean  at  all, 
merely  as  the  creature  of  Antipater  and  the  Romans.  Firs^  in 
year  57,  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  broke  into  rebellion,  th< 
56  Aristobulus  himself  and  his  son  Antigonus,  and  in  55  Alexa 
again.  Antipater  was  never  able  to  hold  his  own ;  Roman  intervei 
was  in  every  case  necessary.  The  division  of  the  Hasmonsean  ; 
into  five  "aristocracies  "  by  Gabinius  had  no  effect  in  diminishing 
feeling  of  national  unity  cherished  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  ( 
again,  after  the  battle  of  Carrhse,  a  rising  took  place,  which  Ca 
speedily  repressed. 

In  49  the  great  Roman  civil  war  broke  out ;  Cxsar  instig 
Aristobulus  against  Antipater,  who  in  common  with  the  whole  East 
espoused  the  cause  of  Fompey.  But  Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by 
opposite  party  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  about  the  same  time  his 
Alexander  was  also  put  to  death  at  Antioch ;  thus  the  dange 
Antipater  passed  away.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  went  ov< 
CEEsat's  side,  and  soon  after  rendered  him  an  important  servio 
helping  him  out  of  his  difHculties  at  Alexandria.  By  this  mean 
earned  the  good-will  of  Caesar  towards  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews 
secured  for  himself  (or  Hyrcanus)  a  great  extension  of  power  an 
territory.  The  five  "synedria"  or  "aristocracies"  of  Gabinius 
superseded,  the  most  important  conquest  of  the  Hasmonaeans  rest( 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  razed,  rebuilt 

However  indisputable  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  rul 
Antipater,  the  Jews  could  not  forget  that  the  Idumaean,  in  nam 
Hyrcanus,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Hasmonseans,  was  in  truth  setting  u 
authority  of  his  own.     The  Sadducsean  aristocracy  in  particular,  « 
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formerly  in  the  synedrium  had  shared  the  supreme  power  with  the  high 
prieJt,  endeavoured  lo  restore  re:itity  once  more  to  the  nominal 
Ascendency  which  still  continued  to  be  nttributed  to  the  ethnarch 
mid  the  synedrium.  "When  the  authorities  (aJ  *>  ri>.ti)  of  the  Jewg 
saw  how  the  power  of  Antipaier  and  his  sons  was  growing,  their 
dispysjtion  lowaids  him  became  hostile'*  (Jos.,  Ant,  xiv.  9,  3).  They 
were  specially  jealous  of  the  youthful  Ilcrod,  to  whom  Galilee  had  been 
entniatcd  by  bis  father.  On  account  of  the  arbitrary  execution  of 
a  robber  chief  Ezcchias,  who  pcrhai^s  had  originally  been  a  Hasmonacan 
]>artisan,  ihey  summoned  him  before  the  synedrium,  under  the 
impteseion  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  remind  him  that  he  was 
after  all  but  a  servant.  But  the  defiant  demeanour  of  the  ruljirit,  and  a 
threatening  missive  which  at  the  same  lime  arrived  from  Sextus  Caesar 
demanding  his  acquitt.il,  rendered  his  judges  speechless,  nor  did  they 
regain  their  courage  until  they  had  heard  the  stinging  reproaches  of 
SaiQeas  the  scribe.  Yet  the  aged  Hyrcanus,  who  did  not  comprehend 
the  danger  that  was  threatening  himself,  postponed  judgment  upon 
Hcrcxl.  and  gave  him  opportunity  to  withdraw.  Having  been  appointed 
suatcgus  of  Ccclesyria  by  Sexlus  CicsaT  in  the  meanwhile  he  soon  after- 
wards appctrcd  before  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  the 
authorities  were  coin|>eUcd  to  address  thcm<u.'lvcs  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  to  his  father  and  to  Phasatl  his  brother  in  order  to  secure  his 
withdrawal 

The  attempt  to  crush  the  serpent  which  bad  thus  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  Hasmonazan  house  came  too  late.  The  result  of  it  simply  was 
that  the  Herodians  had  now  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  Hyrcanus  and  his  "evil  counsellors."  From  that  moment 
the  downfall  of  the  Sadducsean  notables  Vf-u  certain.  It  was  of  no  avail 
to  them  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (43)  they  accuged  Herod  and 
Phasael  {Antipter  having  been  murdered  in  43)  before  Antony  of  having 
been  helpful  in  every  possible  way  to  Cassius ;  Antony  declared  himself 
in  the  most  decisive  manner  for  the  two  brothers.  In  their  despair — 
for  properly  speaking  they  were  not  national  fanatics  but  only  egoistic 
politician! — they  uUimaiely  made  common  cause  wiUi  Antigonus  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Patthians, 
perceiving  the  interests  of  the  Romans  and  of  Herod  to  be  inseparable 
(40).    Fortune  at  first  seemed  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

The  masses  unanimously  toole  his  side  ;  i'hotsael  committed  suicide  in 
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prison  ;  with  a  single  blow  Kcrod  was  stripped  of  all  Iits  following  a 
made  a  helpless  fugitive  He  took  refuge  in  Rome,  however,  where 
was  named  king  of  Judiea  by  the  Mnatc,  and  after  a  somewhat  p: 
liaclcd  war  he  fwially,  with  the  help  of  ihe  legions  of  Sosius,  made  hi 
lelf  master  of  Jerusalem  (37).  The  captive  Anltgoous  was  behead 
at  Antioch. 

KJng  Herod  began  hit  reign  by  reorganising  the  synedrium ;  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  fony-five  of  its  noblest  members,  his  most  zeal- 
ous opponents,  These  were  the  Saddacacan  notables  who  long  had 
headed  the  struggle  against  the  IdumceaQ  interlopers.  Having  thus 
made  away  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  aristociacy,  he  directed 
his  cfibrts  to  the  business  of  corrupting  the  rest.  He  appointed  to  the 
most  important  posts  obscure  individuals,  of  piicstlj'  descent,  from 
Babylon  and  Alexandria,  and  ihu^  replaced  with  creatures  of  bis  own 
the  old  aristocracy.  Nor  did  he  rest  content  with  tbi«;  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  independent  authority  ever  arising  alongside 
of  his  own.  he  abolis^ied  the  life-tenure  of  (he  high-priestly  office,  and 
brought  it  completely  under  the  control  of  the  secular  power.  By  this 
means  he  succeeded  in  rclc^aling  the  Sadducccs  to  utter  insigntficarKf. 
They  were  driven  out  of  their  native  sphere — the  political — into  ilie 
region  of  theoretical  and  ecclesiastical  discussion,  where  they  continued, 
but  on  quite  uneqtial  terms,  their  old  dispute  with  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Herod's  activity  that  the  PbarisMS, 
strictly  speaking,  enjoyed  their  greatest  prosperity  (Samcas  and  Abtatbiv 
Hillel  and  Shammai) ;  !n  the  synedrium  they  became  so  numerous  at 
almost  10  equal  the  priests  and  elders.  Quite  consistently  with  iheti 
principles  they  had  abstained  from  taking  any  port  in  the  life  and  death 
struggle  for  llie  existence  of  the  national  stale.  Their  leaders  Iiad  erea 
cotinscllcd  Ihe  fanatical  defenders  of  Jerusalem  to  open  the  gates  to  ti 
enemy  ;  for  this  service  they  were  treated  with  the  highest  honour 
Herod.  He  made  it  part  of  his  general  policy  lo  fivour  the  I'harisce* 
(as  also  the  sect  of  tiie  l^siienes,  insignificant  though  it  was),  it  being  hit 
purpose  to  restrict  the  national  life  again  within  those  inirdy  ecclesiasti- 
cal channcU  of  aeliviiy  which  it  had  abandoned  since  the  Maccabxan 
wars.  However  iccklcss  liis  conduct  in  other  respects,  be  waii  alwiyi 
scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  wounding  religious  susceptibilities  (^«A, 
xiv.  16,  3).  But  although  the  Pliartsees  might  be  quite  pleased  that  the 
high-priesthood  and  the  kingship  were  no  longer  united  in  one  and  the 
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same  person,  and  that  tnlcTCSt  in  the  law  B^ain  overshadowed  interest  in 
politics,  the  pcpuUce  for  their  part  could  never  forgive  Hciod  for  over- 
throwing the  old  dynasty.  That  he  himself,  at  least  in  religious  profcs- 
rioo,  was  a  Jew  did  not  improve  his  position,  but  rather  made  it  worse: 
It  ms  not  easy  for  him  to  stifle  the  national  feeling  ai^er  it  had  once 
been  revived  among  the  Jews ;  they  could  not  forget  the  recent  past, 
and  objected  to  being  thrust  back  inio  the  time  when  foreign  dominaiion 
was  endured  byihem  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Romans  were  regarded 
in  quite  a  different  )igh:  from  that  in  which  itie  Persians  and  the  Greeks 
bad  been  viev-ed,  and  Herod  was  only  the  client  of  the  Romans. 

His  greatest  danger  seemed  to  arise  from  the  slil!  surviving  members 
of  the  Hasmonacan  family,  to  whom,  as  U  easily  understood,  the  national 
hopes  clung.  In  the  course  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  rcmo»'ed 
every  one  of  them  from  his  path,  beginning  with  his  youthful  brother-in- 
law  Aiistobulus  (j5^,  after  whom  came  his  old  [utron  Hyrranus  II.  (30}, 
then  Mariamne  )m  wife  (19),  and  finally  his  stepnioiher  Alexandra 
()8),  ilic  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  widow  of  Alexander  Arisiobuli. 
Subsequently,  in  25,  he  caused  Costobarus  and  the  sons  of  Dabas  to 
be  executed.  While  thus  occupied  with  domestic  affairs,  Herod  had 
cotistant  Uoubic  also  in  his  external  relations,  and  cacti  new  phase  in  his 
political  position  immediately  made  itself  felt  al  home.  In  the  first 
instance  be  had  much  to  sulTer  from  Cleopatra,  who  would  willingly 
have  seen  Palestine  reduced  under  Egyptian  domination  once  more, 
and  who  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  Antony  to  take  from  Herod 
several  fair  and  valuable  provinces  of  his  realm.  Next,  his  whole 
position  was  imperilled  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  be  had 
once  more  ranged  himself  upon  the  wrong  side.  But  his  tact  did  not 
(ail  him  in  winning  Octavianus,  as  before  it  had  made  Antony  his 
friend.  In  fact  he  reaped  nothing  but  advantage  from  the  great  over- 
turn which  took  place  in  Roman  affairs ;  it  rid  him  of  Cleopatra,  a 
dangerous  enemy,  and  gave  him  in  the  new  jmpcratoi  a  much  better 
muter  than  before;. 

During  the  follonring  yean  he  had  leisure  to  carry  out  those  splendid 
works  of  peace  by  which  it  was  his  aim  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
emperor.  He  founded  cities  and  harbours  (Antipatris,  Cesarea),  con- 
structed roads,  theatres,  and  temples,  and  Hiib^idiscd  far  beyond  his 
frontier  all  works  of  public  utility.  He  taxed  the  jews  heavily,  but  in  eom- 
pcnsalion  promoted  Lheii  material  interests  with  energy  and  discretion. 
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and  built  for  them,  from  jo  or  15  b.c  onwards,  the  temple  at  Jer 
To  gain  tlieir  sympaihies  he  weil  knew  (o  be  impossible.     Apa 
the  Roman  legions  at  his  back  his  autboritjr  had  its  main  support  in 
his  foftre&ses  and  in  his  system  of  espionage. 

But  juit  as  ihe  acme  of  his  splendour  Iiad  been  reached,  he  himself 
became  the  instrument  of  a  terrible  vengeance  for  tibe  crimes  b;  vtuch 
his  previous  yean  had  been  stained ;  aa  executioner  of  all  the  Hafi- 
luonseans,  he  vras  now  constrained  to  be  the  executiooer  of  his  ova 
children  alsa  His  suspicious  temper  had  been  aroused  against  his  dow 
grown-up  sons  by  Mariamne,  whose  claims  through  their  mother  to  the 
throne  were  superior  to  his  own;  bis  brother  I'heroras  and  bis  sisia 
Salome  made  it  their  special  business  to  fan  his  jealousy  into  flame. 
To  show  the  two  somewhat  arrogant  youths  that  the  succession  was  not 
so  absolutely  secure  in  theii  favour  as  they  wcic  supposing,  t^ie  fathn 
summoned  to  his  court  Antipaier.  the  exiled  son  of  a  former  marriagf. 
Anlipatcr,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  immediately  began  to  cany  oa 
infamous  intrigues  against  his  half  brothers,  in  which  Pheroras  aod 
Salome  unconsciously  played  into  his  hands.  For  years  he  persevered 
alike  in  favouring  and  unfavouritig  circumstances  with  his  port,  until  at 
last,  by  the  macliinaiiuns  of  a  Lacedemonian,  Eurycles,  who  had  been 
bribed,  Herod  was  ind|iced  to  condemn  the  sons  d*  Mariamne  at 
Berytus,  and  cause  them  to  be  strangled  (Samaria,  7-6  B.c).  Not  long 
afterwards  a  difference  between  Antipatcr  and  Salome  led  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  former.  Herod  was  compelled  to  drain  the  cup  to  tiw 
dregs ;  he  was  not  spared  the  knowledge  that  he  had  murdered  his 
children  without  a  cause.  His  remorse  threw  him  into  a  serious  tlltuss, 
in  which  his  strong  constitution  wrestled  long  with  death.  While  be 
lay  at  Jericho  neat  his  end  he  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  Antipatet 
also;  and  to  embitter  ihc  joy  of  the  Jews  at  his  rcntoval  he  causcti 
their  elders  to  be  shut  up  together  in  the  hippodrome  at  Jericho  wiih 
the  injunction  to  butcher  them  as  soon  as  he  breathed  his  List,  that  su 
there  might  be  sorrow  throughout  the  land.  The  latter  order,  ho«e«r, 
was  not  carried  out. 

His  death  (4  b.c.)  gave  the  signal  for  an  insurrection  of  small  b^in- 
nings  which  gradually  spread  until  it  ultimately  Infected  all  the  people ; 
it  was  repressed  by  Varus  with  great  cruelly.  Meanwhile  Herod's  con' 
nexions  were  at  Kome  disputing  about  the  inheiiuince.  The  deccasni 
king  (nho  waa  survived  by  several  cliildren  of  various  marriages)  bad 
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made  a  will,  which  was  subslantialijr  confirmed  by  Augustus.  By  ii  his 
son  Philip  received  the  nonherti  portion  of  the  tcrritorj>  on  ihe  ea»t  of 
the  Jordan  along  with  the  di&iricl  of  Faneas  (Ciesaica  Philippi);  his 
thittf'scvcit  ycais'  leign  over  this  region  was  happy.  Anolher  son, 
Herod  Antipas,  oUiaiucd  Galilee  and  Penea ;  he  beautified  his  domains 
with  architectural  works  (Sepphoris,  Tiberias;  Ltvias,  Macha:rus),  and 
saooeeded  by  his  fox-like  policy  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
emperars,  panicularly  with  Titierius,  for  that  very  cause,  however, 
becoming  odious  to  the  Roman  provincial  officials.  The  principal  heir 
was  Archelaus,  to  whom  Idumxa,  Judaea,  and  Samaiitis  were  allotted  ; 
Augustus  at  first  refused  him  the  tide  of  Icing.  Archclaiis  had  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  through  his  claims  before 
theempctor  in  ^e  of  the  manifold  oppositiom  of  his  enemies;  the 
vengcincc  which  he  wicakcd  upon  his  subjects  was  so  severe  that  in  6 
A.a  a  Jewish  and  Samaritan  emba&sy  besought  the  emperor  for  his 
deposition.  Augustus  assented,  banishing  AixAelaus  to  Vienne,  and 
putting  in  bis  place  a  Roman  procurator.  Thenceforward  JiidKa  con- 
tinued under  procurator*,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  (41-44 
A.D.),  during  which  Kerod  Agrippa  L  united  under  bis  sway  all  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.' 

The  termination  of  the  vassal  kingship  resulted  in  manifest 
advantage  to  the  Sadducees.  The  his{h  priest  and  synedrium  again 
acquired  political  importance  ;  they  were  the  responsible  representatives 
of  the  nation  in  presence  of  the  suzerain  power,  and  conceived  them- 
b^ves  to  be  in  some  sort  lords  of  land  and  people  (John  xi.  48).  For 
the  Pharisees  the  new  state  of  affairs  appears  to  have  been  less  satis- 
factory.  That  the  Romans  were  much  less  oppressive  to  the  Jews  than 
the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Herod  was  n  consideration  of  less  import- 
ance to  them  than  the  fact  that  the  heathen  first  unintentionally  and 
ibeo  deliberately   were  guilty  of  the   rudest  outrages  upon  the  law, 

'  Agripp*  w«j  ihe  gciin<luin  al  .Miiiaaine  Ihtou^li  AriitiubuliiH,  Cali^la,  whow 
[rkniditip  ii<  tud  leciuci  in  Kom^,  bcitowcd  U]ran  him  in  37  cbc  JominLnns  of  Philtji 
Willi  ttie  title  uf  km;,  anil  •flern-arJi  the  tci'Mtclij  of  Aiilipu,  whom  he  <!e|>oinl  anit 
bulthed  lo  Lugiiimum  (39).  Claudiut  *tld«d  the  ixiueuioiiKif  ArclielaiK.  Uuilhe 
kinfdom  WW  agam  i&k«n  awny  from  hii  lan  Agripiu  II.  (44).  who,  howertr,  ahfr 
ikc  dcatb  o[  hit  uncle,  lleiod  of  Chuleit,  Qbtninctl  ihnt  fuiiicijjoliiy  lor  which  U  a 
Uier  period  (ja)  ilie  iclnnhy  of  Philip  wai  MilmLituic<l.  I  [i»  »ifttr  Iterenke  is  known 
ai  ibe  mistrcu  of  Tltak  ;  anuihet  utter.  Uriuillu,  wu  i>ic  wife  ut  ilie  piocuratur  Fdii. 
The  dcMvndami  of  Hariamnc  tliiiMigti  Alexander  lield  Cor  wume  nme  an  ArmcaiMl 
principality. 
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outrages  against  which  those  sly  half-Jews  had  well  tmderstood  hov  to 
be  on  ilieit  guard  It  was  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peoi^e,  hofF- 
cvcT,  that  hatred  to  the  Romans  had  its  proper  seat.  On  the  basis  of 
the  views  and  tendencies  which  had  long  prevailed  there,  a  new  pany 
was  now  formed,  that  of  the  Zealot?,  which  did  not,  hlce  the  Pharaeet. 
aim  merely  at  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  Le.,  of  the  law,  and 
leave  everything  else  in  the  hands  of  God,  but  was  determined  io  ialc« 
an  active  port  in  bringing  about  the  realisation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Jos.,  AmL,  xviil  I,  i]i 

As  the  transition  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  going  on,  the  cenws 
of  Quirinius  look  place  (6-7  a-d.);  it  occasioned  an  imnwnse  excilfr 
ment,  which,  however,  was  successfully  allayed.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
Quirinius,  Coponlus  remained  behind  as  procurator  of  Judaa ;  he  ns 
followed,  under  Augustus,  by  Marcus  Ambtvius  and  Annius  Rofus; 
under  Tiberius,  by  Valerius  Cratus  (15-36  a.i\)  and  Pontius  Pibtiis 
(26-36  A.D.);  under  Caligula,  by  MarccUus  (36-j7)ard  Manillus  (3;-4t 
A.D.).  The  procurators  were  subordinate  to  the  imperial  Icgali  of  Syrii ; 
ihey  resided  in  Oesarea,and  visiied  Jerusalem  on  special  occasions  only. 
They  had  command  of  the  military,  and  their  chief  busine&s  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  the  care  of  the  revenue.  They  interested 
themselves  in  affairs  of  religion  only  in  so  far  as  these  had  a  political  udc; 
the  templecitadelAntonia  was  constantly  garrisoned  with  a  cohorL  Tbe 
administration  of  justice  appears  to  have  been  Icit  to  a  very  consideiable 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  synedrium,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  give 
effect  to  any  capital  sentence.  At  the  head  of  the  native  authorities 
stood  at  this  time  not  so  much  the  actual  high  priest  as  the  college  of 
the  chief  priests.  'Ilie  actual  office  of  high  priest  had  lost  its  political 
importance  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  its  holders  were 
changed  ;  thus,  for  example,  Annas  had  more  influence  than  Caiapfaas 

The  principle  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  rehgkws 
liberty  uf  the  Jews  was  rudely  assailed  by  the  Emperor  Caius,  who  Itkea 
second  Aniiochus,  after  various  minor  vexations,  gave  orders  that  hti 
image  should  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  in  others  elsewhetc 
It  was  entirely  through  the  courage  and  tact  of  the  Syrian  governor 
V.  Pctronius  that  the  eiecuiion  of  these  orders  was  temporarily  port- 
poncd  until  the  emperor  was  induced  by  Agrippa  1.  to  withdraw  theot. 
Caius  soon  afterwards  died,  and  under  the  rule  of  Agrippa  L,  to  whon 
tlie  government  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  his  grandfather  was  committed 
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by  Claudius,  the  Jews  enjoyed  much  prosperity ;  in  every  respect  the 
king  was  all  they  could  wish.  This  very  prosperity  seems,  however,  to 
have  caused  them  fresh  danger.  For  it  made  them  feel  the  government 
\iy  procurators,  which  was  resumed  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.,  to  be 
pttrticularly  hard  to  bear,  whatever  the  individual  characters  of  these 
might  be.  They  were  Cuspius  Fadus  (from  44,  under  whom  Theudas), 
Tiberius  Alexander  (the  Romanised  nephew  of  Phllo,  till  48),  Cumanus 
(48-53,  under  whom  the  volcano  already  began  to  give  dangerous  signs 
of  activity),  and  Felix  (52-60).  Felix,  who  has  the  honour  to  be 
pilloried  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  contrived  to  make  the  dispeace  per- 
manent. The  influence  of  the  two  older  parties,  both  of  which  were 
equally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order,  and  in  that 
interest  were  being  drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  diminished  day  by  day. 
The  masses  broke  loose  completely  from  the  authority  of  the  scribes  ; 
the  ruling  nobility  adapted  itself  better  to  the  times ;  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  then  prevailed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  became 
thoroughly  secular  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  employment  of  directly 
immoral  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  The  2^alots  became 
the  dominant  party.  It  was  a  combination  of  noble  and  base  elements  ; 
superstitious  enthusiasts  (Acts  xxi.  38)  and  political  assassins,  the  so- 
called  sicarii,  were  conjoined  with  honest  but  fanatical  patriots.  Felix 
favoured  the  sicarii  in  order  that  he  might  utilise  them ;  against  the 
others  his  hostility  raged  with  indiscriminating  cruelty,  yet  without  being 
able  to  check  them.  The  anarchy  which  he  left  behind  him  as  a  legacy 
was  beyond  the  control  of  his  able  successor  Forcius  Festus  (60-62),  and 
the  last  two  procurators,  Albinus  (62-64)  and  Gessius  Florus,  acted  as 
if  it  had  been  their  special  business  to  encourage  and  promote  it  All 
the  bonds  of  social  order  were  dissolved ;  no  property  was  secure  ;  the 
assassins  atone  prospered,  and  the  procurators  went  shares  with  them 
in  the  profits. 

It  was  inevitable  that  deep  resentment  against  the  Romans  should  be 
felt  in  every  honest  heart  At  last  it  found  expression.  During  his 
visit  to  Jerusalem  in  May  66  Florus  laid  hands  upon  the  temple  treasure ; 
the  Jews  allowed  themselves  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  joke  about  it, 
which  he  avenged  by  giving  over  a  portion  of  the  city  to  be  plundered,  and 
crucifying  a  numberof  the  inhabitants.  He  next  insisted  upon  theirkissing 
the  rod,  ordering  that  a  body  of  troops  which  was  approaching  should  be 
met  and  welcomed.    At  the  persuasion  of  their  leaders  the  Jews  forced 
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themselves  cveo  (o  thb ;  but  a  constant  succcGsion  of  fresh  iosalts  mi 
cruelties  foUowcd,  till  patience  was  quite  exhausted  at  last,  and  in  2 
violent  street  6ght  the  Romans  were  so  handled  that  the  procurwx 
withdrew  from  the  town,  leaving  only  the  cohort  in  Antonia.  Oace 
again  was  an  alletnpt  at  pacification  maile  by  .Agrippa  II.,  who  hasteitnl 
from  Alexandria  with  this  purpose,  but  the  Jews  could  not  bring  them- 
selves  to  make  submission  to  Gcssius  Florus.  ll  so  happened  thi: 
at  this  juncture  the  fonrcss  of  Masada  oti  ilic  Dead  Sea  fell  into  liic 
hands  of  the  Zealots  ;  tlie  courage  of  the  paity  of  action  rose,  and  at  ibe 
instance  of  the  hot-headed  bleatar  the  son  of  Ananias,  a  man,  itiS 
young,  of  highest  priestly  family,  the  lacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  ctnperat 
wax  discontinued,  i.t.,  revolt  wag  declared.  But  the  nativ«  autboreia 
continued  opposed  to  a  war.  At  their  request  King  A^ri|^  sent  soldiert 
to  Jerusalem  ;  at  first  ihey  appeared  to  have  some  effect,  but  ulunuld]r 
they  were  glad  to  tnake  their  escape  in  safety  from  the  city.  The 
cohort  in  Antonia  was  in  like  manner  unable  to  hold  its  own  :  frcedooi 
was  given  it  to  withdraw  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  terms  ofcapilulatioo,  il 
was  put  to  tite  sword.  The  war  paity  now  signalised  its  tnumph  onr 
all  elements  of  oi^oaition  from  witliin  by  the  murder  of  the  high  prim 
Ananias. 

A  triumph  was  gained  also  over  the  outer  foe.  The  Syrian  I^aie, 
Cesiius  Gallus,  appeared  before  Jerusalem  in  the  autumn  of  66.  but  after 
a  short  ])eriod  raised  the  siege  ;  his  deliberate  withdrawal  was  changed 
into  B  predpicaie  flight  in  an  atta^ck  made  by  the  Jews  at  Bcthhoron. 
The  revolt  now  spread  irresistibly  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
|>opulation,  and  the  aristocracy  found  it  cxifcdicnt  itself  to  assume  UtC 
Icadershtpb  An  autonomous  government  was  organised,  with  the  nobltst 
members  of  the  community  at  its  head  ;  of  these  the  most  imporunt  «u 
the  high  priest  Ananus. 

Mcinwhile  Nero  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  to  Ve». 
I>xitan,  his  best  general.  In  the  spring  of  67  he  began  his  task  b 
Oalilee,  where  the  historian  Josephus  hod  command  of  the  tnsurgcst& 
The  Jews  entirely  dbtrustcd  him  and  he  them ;  iti  ■  short  time  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Galilee,  only  a  few  strong  places  holding  oct 
against  them.  Joscphus  was  besieged  in  Jotapata,  and  token  prisoner ; 
the  other  places  also  were  unable  to  hold  out  k>ng.  Such  of  the  chim- 
fMoni  of  freedom  in  (ialilee  as  escaped  betoc^  themselves  to  Jerutalen ; 
UDongst  these  wu  the  ZeatoC  leader  John  of  Oiscala.    Tliere  iliey ' 
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the  slory  of  iheir  inisfortuncs,  of  which  they  laid  the  blame  upon 
Jotephus,  and  uiwn  the  aristocratic  goveminent  as  having  no  heart  for 
lh«  common  cause  and  having  treachery  for  their  motto.  The  Zealots 
now  openly  aimed  at  the  ovcnhrow  of  the  existing  govcmmctit,  but 
Ananus  bravely  withstood  them,  and  pressed  so  hard  on  them  that  they 
summoned  the  Idumicans  into  the  city  to  their  aid.  These  honourable 
fanaiioi  indeed  withdrew  again  aH  soon  as  they  had  discovered  that  they 
were  being  used  for  sinister  designs ;  but  in  the  me;mwhi!e  they  had 
acconnplbhed  the  work  of  the  Ze^luis.  The  old  magistracy  of  Jeni&alera 
was  destroyed,  Ananus  with  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  and  very  many 
other  respectable  citizens  put  to  death.  Ilie  radicals,  for  the  most 
part  not  natives  of  the  city,  came  into  power  ;  John  of  Giscala  at  their 
head  tyrannized  over  the  inhabitants. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  had 
subdued  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fortresses. 
Bui  as  he  was  setting  about  the  siege  of  the  capital,  tidings  arrived  of 
(he  death  of  Nero,  and  the  offensive  was  discontinued.  For  almost  two 
years  (June  68  to  April  70),  with  a  short  break,  war  wag  suspended. 
When  Vespasian  at  the  end  of  this  period  became  emperor,  he  entrusted 
to  Titus  the  task  of  reducing  Jerusalem.  There  in  the  interval  the 
internal  struggle  had  been  going  on,  even  after  tlie  radicals  had  gained 
the  mastery.  As  a  counterpoise  to  John  of  GiM:ala  the  citizens  had 
received  the  guerilla  captain  Simon  bar  Giora  into  the  city;  the  two  were 
now  at  fetid  with  each  oihcr,  but  were  alike  in  their  rapacity  towards  the 
citizens.  John  occupied  the  temple,  Simon  the  upper  city  lying  over 
against  it  en  the  west.  For  a  short  time  a  third  entered  into  competition 
with  the  two  rivals,  a  certain  Elcaiar  who  had  separated  from  John  and 
csiabtishcd  himself  in  the  inncrtemple.  But  just  as  Titus  was  beginning 
the  siege  (tlastrr,  70)  John  contrived  to  get  rid  of  this  interloper. 

Titus  attacked  from  the  north.  After  the  lower  city  had  fallen  into 
bis  hands,  he  raised  banks  with  a  view  to  the  storm  of  the  temple  and 
the  upper  city.  But  the  defender*,  who  were  now  united  in  a  common 
cause,  taught  him  by  their  vigorous  tc&islancc  that  his  object  was  not  to 
be  so  quickly  gained  He  therefore  determined  to  reduce  them  by  famine, 
and  for  this  end  completely  surrounded  the  city  with  a  strong  wall.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  he  renewed  the  attack,  which  he  directed  in  ihe 
first  instance  against  the  temple.  The  tower  of  Antonia  fell  on  the  5ih, 
but  the  temple  continued  to  beheld  notwithstanding;  until  the  i7lhihe 
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daily  sacrifice  continued  to  be  offered.  Toe  Konuins  succeeded 
gjiining  the  outer  coun  in  August  only.  To  drive  ihcni  oui,  the  Jc-rs 
in  the  night  of  August  lo-ii  madcasonie,  but  wcrecorapelkdto  retiic, 
the  enemy  forcing  their  wa^  behind  them  into  the  inner  court  A 
legionnry  flung  i  tircbnind  into  an  annexe  of  the  temple,  and  soon  the 
whole  structure  was  in  flames.  A  lenilile  slaughter  of  the  defenders 
ensued,  bul  John  with  a  determined  band  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way 
out,  and  by  means  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tyrojwton  vaAXey  made  hit  , 
escape  into  the  upper  city.  H 

No  attack  bad  oa  yet  been  directed  against  this  quarter ;  but  famiTiC^ 
was  working  terrible  ravages  among  the  crowded  population.  I'ho^  in 
command,  however,  refueed  lo  capitulate  unless  freedom  to  withdraw 
along  with  their  wires  and  children  were  granted.  These  terms  being 
withheld,  a&tonn,  after  the  usual  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
took  place.  The  resistance  was  feeble  ;  the  strong  towers  were  Ixardij 
defended  at  all ;  Simon  bar  Giora  and  John  ofGiscala  now  thought  nnly 
of  their  personal  safely.  In  the  iinpiutected  city  the  Roman  soldiers 
spread  lire  and  slaughter  uncheclicd  (September  7,  70).  fl 

or  those  who  surrived  also  some  were  put  to  dcith  ;  the  rest  were" 
sold  or  carried  off  to  the  mines  and  ampliitheatres.    The  city  was  levelled, 
with  the  ground ;  the  tenth  legion  was  left  behind  in  chai;ge.     Titc 
took  with  him  to  Rome  forhiutritiraiihal  procession  Simon  barCioTai 
John  of  Giscala,  along  with  seven  hundred  other  prtsoneni,  also  tl: 
sacred  booty  taken  from  the  temple,  the  candlestick,  the  golden  tabli 
and  ii  copy  of  the  Torali.     He  was  slightly  pronaturc  wilh  his  triumph ; 
for  some  time  elapsed,  and  more  than  one  bloody  battle  was  nece 
before  the  rebellion  was  completely  stifled.     It  did  not  come  wholly  lo 
an  end  until  the  fall  of  Mosada  (April  73). 


15.  THE  RABBINS. 

EvcA  now  Palestine  continued  for  a  while  to  be  the  centre  o( 
Jenbh  life,  but  only  in  order  to  prepare  the  vray  for  its  trarutitioa  into 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan  forms.  The  development  of  tliought  sustained 
no  break  on  account  of  the  sad  events  which  had  taken  place,  but  W 
only  directed  once  more  in  a  consistent  manner  towards  these  objects 
uhieh  had  bc-en  set  before  it  from  the  lime  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  of  the  leiiiplc  the  I'tiarisatc  Jud^-ism  wl 
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rests  upon  the  Liw  and  the  school  celebrated  ils  triumph.  National 
fanaticism  indeed  was  not  yo(  extinguished,  but  it  burnt  itself  completely 
out  in  tile  vijjorous  insurreciion  led  by  Simeon  bar  Koziba  (Bar  Cochc- 
bas,  133-135)-  That  a  conspicuous  rabbin,  Akiba,  should  have  taken 
part  in  it,  and  have  recognised  in  Simeon  the  Messiali,  was  an  incon- 
sistency on  his  part  which  redounds  to  his  honour. 

Ina.smuch  as  the  power  of  the  rabbins  did  not  depend  upon  llie 
political  01  hierarcliical  forms  of  the  u'd  commonircalth,  it  survived  the 
fall  of  the  latter.  Out  of  what  hitherto  had  been  a  purely  moral  influ- 
ence something  of  an  oiBcial  position  now  grew.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  a  college  which  regarded  itself  as  a  continuation  of  the  old 
synedriam,  and  which  carried  forward  its  name.  At  first  its  seat  was 
at  Jamnia,  but  it  soon  removed  to  Galilee,  and  remained  longest  at 
Tiberiaa.  llie  presidency  was  iieteditar)-  in  the  family  of  Hillel,  with 
the  last  descendanis  of  whom  the  court  itself  came  to  an  end.*  The 
respect  in  which  the  synedrial  president  was  held  rapidly  increased ; 
like  Christian  {Uliiarchs  under  Mahometan  rule,  he  was  also  recognised 
bjr  the  imperial  government  as  the  municipal  head  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  bore  the  secular  title  of  the  old  high  priests  (nasi, 
eihnarch,  patriarch).  Under  him  the  Palestinian  Jews  continued  lo 
form  a  kind  of  suie  within  a  state  until  the  jth  century.  From  the 
non-Palestinian  Jews  he  icceivcd  olTerings  of  money.  (Comp.  Gotho- 
fredus  on  Cod.  Thtod.,  xvi.  S,  '*  Dc  Judxis ; "  and  Moiinus,  Extr.  BibL^ 
ii  eiere.  3,  4)- 

The  taak  of  the  rabbiu  was  so  to  reorganise  Judaism  under  the  new 
circumsUnces  that  it  eotlld  continue  to  asaeil  its  distinctive  character. 
What  of  external  consistency  had  been  lost  through  the  extinction  of 
the  ancient  commonwealth  rc<iuired  to  be  compensated  for  by  an  inner 
centralisation  proportionately  s'jongcr.  The  separation  from  every- 
thing heathenish  became  more  pronounced  than  before  ;  the  tite  of  ifae 
Greek  bu^ua^e  was  of  ncccssiiy  still  permitted,  but  xl  least  the  Scptua- 
giiu  was  set  aside  by  Aquila  (Cod.  Jtisiinian.,  Nov.  146)  in.ismuch  as  it 
bad  now  become  the  Christian  Bible  For  to  this  period  also  bclooj;$ 
the  definiliTC  sepoxatton  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church ;  hencc- 


*  Tbt  fcUowiaK  U  the  e«nBaI«s7  of  ilic  lint  Nui ;— Gatnaticl  ben  Simcvs  (Jo<. 
Vit^  38)  two  Gaoulitl  (Acu  v.  34,  xvx.  3)  ben  Simeoo  bcit  HiUct.  The  miik 
GtfmaJiel  wu  lb>l  which  occsrte<l  mail  (m|aeni]]r  aoKnig  the  pauitidn  1  HC  CWl 
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forward  Chrisluinity  could  no  looser  figure  as  a  Jen-iah  sect.  Inlcns^ 
fieil  CAclmivcncss  was  accontponicd  by  increased  inlcrnal  &tringcni;y. 
What  at  an  earlier  period  had  still  remained  lo  some  extent  fluid  now 
became  rigidly  fixed  ;  for  example,  an  auiheniic  text  of  ilie  canon  was 
now  csublisheil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  between  canon 
and  apocrypha  sharply  drawn.  The  old  tendency  of  the  scribes  to 
Ica^-c  as  little  as  possible  ircc  to  the  individual  conscience,  but  to  brin; 
cvcrytliing  wi.hin  the  sco[)C  of  positive  ordinance,  now  celebrated  its 
greatest  triumphs.  It  was  only  an  apparent  movement  in  the  direction 
of  liberty,  if  regulations  which  had  become  quite  impossible  wete  now 
modified  or  cancelled.  The  most  influential  of  the  rabbins  were  indeed 
the  leoRt  solicitous  about  the  maintenance  of  what  wai  old,  and  had  no 
hesitation  in  introducing  numerous  and  lhoToughgc»ng  iniiovaiions; 
but  the  conservatives  R.  Eliezcr  ben  Hyrcanus  and  K  l»hmael  ben 
Glisba  were  in  truth  more  liberal-minded  than  the  leaders  of  the  pony 
nf  progress,  notably  than  R.  Akibx  Even  the  Ultramonlancs  hare 
never  hesitated  at  departures  from  the  usage  of  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  cl^urch ;  and  the  I'hansaic  rabbins  were  guided  in  their  iano- 
vations  by  liberal  principles  no  more  than  they,  llie  object  of  the 
new  determinations  was  simply  to  widen  the  domain  of  the  law  in  a 
consistent  manner,  lo  biing  the  individual  entirely  under  the  iron  nile 
of  system.  Ifuc  the  Jewish  communities  gave  willing  obedience  lo  the 
hierarchy  of  the  rabbins;  Judaism  bad  to  be  maintained,  cost  wliat  ii 
might.  Tliat  the  means  employed  were  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  ihc  Jews  as  a  finnly  compacted  religious  community  even 
after  all  bonds  of  nationality  had  fuUcn  away  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
whether  the  attainment  of  tliit  purpose  by  iacredible  exurtion  was  a 
real  blessing  to  themselves  and  the  world  may  very  well  be  disputed. 

One  con  sequence  of  the  process  of  intcllectu^  isolation  and  of  the 
effort  to  shape  e\-erytl)ing  ia  accordance  with  bard  and  fast  niles  and 
doctrnes  was  the  systemattsation  and  codification  of  juristic  and  ritual 
tradition,  a  work  with  which  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  century 
following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sd 
century  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  Hillcl  as  it  had  been  futther  matured 
by  Akiba  was  codified  and  elevated  to  the  position  of  statute  law  by  the 
patriarch  Kabban  Jtidah  the  Holy  (Mishna),*    But  this  was  only  the 

'  'Ilie  MUlina  lucceedeil  almosi,  bui  not  qiiiic,  in  com^lclcly  doing  awa*  whh  *U 
conflicting  t«id«iide«.    At  ^axi.  the  hcierodox  ttxlUion  ot  ttiBt  liiu*  was  al«u  cvip> 
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Tint  stage  in  (he  process  of  syttematUing  and  Rxlnn  tradition.  Tiic 
Mithna  became  iliclf  the  object  of  rabbinical  coniment  and  supplement ; 
the  Tannaim,  whose  work  was  rcgisier«d  in  ihe  Mathn«tha  (Mishna, 
AtH-ifMftt  =  doctrine),  were  followed  hy  the  Amoratni,  whose  work  in  mm 
toot  pemwncnl  shape  in  the  Gcmara  ( =  (ioctrine).  The  Palestinian 
Gemara  was  reduced  to  vniting  in  pcibaps  the  4tb  or  sih  century  ;  un- 
fununatcly  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  pan,  but  aoDcars  to  hire 
reached  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  perfect  state  (cotnp.  ScliiJR'-Szinesay  in 
the  Aiademy,  iJIjS,  p.  170  seq^).  Even  thus  the  process  which  issued 
in  the  production  of  the  Talmud  was  not  yet  completed  \  the  Babylontaa 
Amoraim  c-irrJed  it  forward  for  some  time  longer,  until  at  last  at  the 
rise  of  Islam  the  Babylonian  Gcmara  was  also  written  down. 

In  the  5th  century  Falcstine  ceased  10  be  the  centre  of  Judaism. 
Seveial  circumstances  conspired  to  bring  this  about.  The  position  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  changed  for  the  worse  with  the 
elevation  of  Chrisiianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  the  large  auto- 
nomy which  until  then  ihey  had  enjoyed  in  Palestine  was  now  restricted ; 
above  all,  the  famdy  of  Ihe  |>atriarchs,  which  had  come  to  form  a  verit- 
able dynocty,  became  cxtincL'  But  this  did  not  make  an  end  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Jewish  church-state ;  hcncdbmrd  it  had  its  home  in 
Babylonia.  From  (he  period  of  the  exile,  a  numerous  and  coherent 
body  of  Jews  had  continued  to  subsist  there :  the  t'arthians  and 
Sassanidx  granted  them  self-government  ;  at  their  head  was  a  native 
prince  (Rcsh  Galutha, — can  be  clearly  traced  from  ad  century  a,d.  on- 
wards) who,  when  ihe  Palestinian  patriarchate  came  to  an  end,  was  left 
without  a  rival.  'Hiis  remarkable  relic  oTx  Jewish  commonwealth  con* 
tioued  to  exist  until  the  time  of  the  Abossides.'  Even  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century  a.d.  certain  rabbins,  at  their  head  Abba 
.\reka  (Rab),  had  migrate'l  from  Palestine  and  founded  a  settlement  for 
learning  in  the  law  in  Babylonia.    The  schools  (here  (at  Pumbcditha, 

nttted  to  writlii]>(K.  Iihinaelboa  Eli*)u)andialik»iMdawi^— in  r«n<M«fctniu  (eol* 
kclloa  of  Ihe  Bsnilhai,  that  ti^  of  ohl  preocpu  which  had  ddI  been  rcc<ired  into  ihr 
MnbiH.  in  the  To»e}ihthal  Nof  did  the  acliveupiiuiiiiioa  Bl[0|[ciber(licumc«cnal  • 
Utrt  priiod;  uiidnhvoufinfcircwmaiiowiii  AWokeionew  ItTciu  Karsiui,  the  fModer 
«r  wliicii,  Ania  lien  [tevid,  lived  in  BahylonU mtha  middle  afihc &h enivry. 
*  Comp.  LH>tlioftedui  an  C^.  Tit»£^  svi.  8,  t^;  ad  «oe.  "pMt  esecBin  pairi- 


'  See  Nollckc.  TaUti,  6S,  1 18. utA  Krctner.  Cmlnitpuku^  Ja  OnmU  mnttr 
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Sou,  Nnhardea)  [wospered  greatlj",  vied  with  those  of  Palestine,  ant 
tinued  toexist  after  thecessation ofihe (.liter,  wtientliepalriftrchntebecaine 
extiticl;  thus  they  had  the  last  word  In  the  Kttlement  ofdociTine.      ^| 

Alongside  of  the  scltlemcnl  of  inidition  went  another  usk,  that  o^ 
fixing  the  Iciters  of  the  consonanul  tent  of  the  Bible  (!>y  the  Massora), 
its  vowel  pronunciation  (by  the  punctuation),  and  iis  translation  into  the 
Ammaic  vernacular  (Targum).     Here  also  the  Babylonians  came  after 
the  Palestinians,  yet  of  tnis  sort  of  ccudiiion  Palestine  continued 
the  headqiLirters  even  after  the  5th  century. 

With  this  task — thai  of  attaining  to  the  greatest  possible  confinrat 
to  tbc  letter  and  of  continuing  therein — the  inner  development 
Jewish  thought  came  to  an  end'  The  later  Hebrew  literature,  which 
docs  not  fall  to  be  considered  here,  contributed  very  few  new  elements; 
ill  su  far  as  an  intellectual  life  existed  at  all  among  the  Jews  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  a  growth  of  ruttirc  soil  but  proceeded  fiom  the 
Mahometan  OT  I^iin  culture  of  individuals.  'Ilie  Knbbahi  at  most,  and 
even  it  hardly  with  justice,  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  genuine 
product  of  Judaism.  It  originated  in  Talesiine,  and  subsequently 
lloiirishcd  chiclly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  Spain,  and,  like  all  other 
mcthtidised  nonsense,  had  strong  attmciions  for  Christian  scholars. 


e  alter 
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i6l  the  JEWISH  DISPBRSIOX. 

Something  still  remains  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  diaspon. 
We  have  seen  how  it  began ;  in  spite  nf  Joscphus  (/taf.,  xi.  5,  a),  it  is 
to  be  carried  back  not  to  the  Assyrian  but  merely  to  the  Babj'lonian 
captivity  1  it  was  not  composed  of  Israelites,  but  solely  of  citizens  of  the 
southern  kingdom.  It  received  its  greatest  impulse  from  .Mexandcr, 
and  then  afterwards  from  Ctesar.  In  the  Gra:co-Roraan  period  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  great  festival  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
veritable  Babel  (Acts  ii.  9-11);  with  the  Jews  ihemKlves  were  mingled 
the  proselytes  (Acts  il  ti),  for  even  already  that  religion  was  gainttig 
considerable  conquests  amfflig  tbe  heathen ;  as  King  Agrippa  I.  wrim 
to  the  F.mperor  Caius  (Philo,  Ltxai.  ad  Gaium,  sec  36)1  "Jerusalem  a 
the  metropolis  not  only  of  Judiea  but  of  very  many  lands,  on  account 
of  the  colonies  which  on  various  occasions  {*«  MUfMi)  U  has  sent 
out  into  the  adjoining  countries    of    Egypt,   Phcuucia,  Syria,   and 

>  Comix.  F.  Weber,  SjtttM  dtraUsx'iag:>jaleHfalaitimisektn  Tktri»^it,  Leipsic,  iS 
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Crelesyria,  and  into  the  more  itmote  Pamphylta,  CilicJa,  the  greater 
|iait  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  to  Bithynia  and  the  rcmotnt  parts  of 
Poiitus ;  likewise  into  Europe — Tbessaly,  Ikeotia,  Macedonia,  j^Ctotia, 
Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  most  pans  (and  these  ihc  faiTCit)  of  the  Fctopon- 
nc&us.  Nor  arc  ihc  Jewish  sctilcRKnis  confined  to  live  matnUnd  only  ; 
tbcj  &rc  found  also  in  the  more  iniportam  islands,  Eubcea,  Cyprus, 
Crete.  I  do  not  inaii^t  on  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  with 
few  excepiions  all  of  them,  Babyloa  and  the  fertile  Tegions  aiouad  it, 
bdive  Jewish  Inhabitants."  In  the  west  of  Europe  also  ihejr  wcce  not 
wanting ;  many  thousands  of  them  lived  in  Rome  In  those  ciiitrs 
where  they  were  at  all  numerous  they,  during  the  imperial  period, 
formed  Kjiarate  communities;  Josephus  has  prescn'cd  a  great  variety 
of  documents  in  which  the  Roman  authorities  recognise  their  rights  and 
hberties  (especially  as  regards  the  Sabbath  rest  and  the  observance  of 
fcftiTab).  Of  greatest  importance  was  ibc  community  in  Akxandr7a» 
according  to  Philo  a  million  of  Jcus  had  their  residence  there  under  an 
elhnarcb  for  whom  a  gcrusia  was  afterwards  substituted  by  Augustus 
\Ih  flat.,  sen.  6,  io)l  The  exient  to  whkh  this  diaspora  was  help- 
ful in  the  diiTusion  of  Christianity,  the  manner  in  which  tlie  mission 
of  the  apostles  everywhere  attached  itself  to  the  synagogues  and 
ivoseuchai,  is  well  known  from  the  New  Tesument.  That  the  Chris- 
tiana of  the  I  St  century  had  much  to  suETeriilung  with  the  Jci^-s  is  also  8 
familiar  fact  For  at  thb  period,  in  other  respects  more  favourable  to 
Ihem  than  any  other  had  previously  been,  the  Jc««  had  occasionally  to 
eiHltire  persecution.  The  emperors,  taking  umbrage  at  their  intrusive- 
tiesc,  more  than  once  baiusbed  them  from  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  3).  The 
good  will  of  the  native  population  they  never  secured ;  they  were  most 
hated  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  they  were  strongest.' 

niie  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  Kmpirc  was  naturally  not 
impTcn-ed  by  the  great  risings  under  Nero,  Trajan  (in  Cyrenc,  Cy]>iiis, 
Mcsopotaroia),  and  Hadrian.     The   East  strictly  so   called,  became 

•  Comp.  SdiOrrr.  NttUtV.  Ztiiatuliuku  ( \%-aX  im.  31.  The  place  takei)  by  the 
J*w>ih  aUmnt  In  the  world  of  thai  limc  ii  bnUitnily  tet  fonh  liy  Moniinwn  i«  iU 
flmtty  *f  Jt«mt  (bk.  V.  cli.  iL  (  tng.  tt.  i».  jv  53*  .«q..  Itl66)  ■.— ••  H^w  Rumtioa* 
r*a  Ik  Roine  il>c  Jcwi*h  pupuUtiuf)  *>■  ■Ittadr  livlorc  Cwmu'*  t)ni«,Bnit  kowdoacly 
M  ifcl  Mine  time  tlic  J<m*  <vcci  ih<n  kept  toccihn  u  Tdkra-caitiiuytBeB,  is  ■hown  by 
tike  rciinrk  u(  n  amhor  of  ihl*  pciiod,  Uut  tl  wu  dancrroof  for  a  u^ntnur  \o  Mfctid 
the  J«wi  in  hit  ftanftx,  dcc&uir  he  mi^'M  then  errtunlir  leckuDnti  licinc;  h>M«d  aflee 
Vem  nttfn,  by  Itw  p<ipiilace  of  tbe  cai»laJ.     Even  MX  tKii  UMjt  Ibc  predvoilBiuit  buil- 
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more  and  more  tliei'i  proper  home.    The  Christianization  of  ihe  erapirf 
helped  siill  ftirihcr  in  a  very  special  vraj'  to  liciach   them  fiom  \ 
Western  woild.^    They  sided  with  the  Pcr&bns  agairtst  the  Byzantines 
in  the  year  614  Ihcy  were  even  put  in  possession  of  Jcnisalcro 
Chosroes,  Uui  were  not  long  able  to  hold  th«r  own  against  tlcracltus. 
With  Islam  also  they  found  themselves  in  greater  sympathy  than  wil' 
Christianity,  although  they  were  cruelly  treated  by  Mahomet  in  Ar^ia, 
and  drivenby  Omaroutof  the  Hejaz,  and  notwithstanding  the  tacts  that 
ihey  were  as  matter  of  course  excluded  from  citizenship,  and  that  they 
were  iield  by  Moslems  as  a  whole  in  greater  conterojit    than  the 
Christians.     They   throve  especially  well  on  what  may  be  called  ih 
bridge  between  East  and  West,  in  Maurctania  and  Spain,  where  tli 
were  the  intcllectanl  iniermcdiaiics  between  the  Arab  and  the  Uitin 
culture.     In  the  Sephardim  and  Ashkenaaim  the  distinction  between 
ibc  subtler  Oriental  and  the  more  conservative  Western  Jews  has  main- 
tained itself  in  Europe  also.     From  the  8th  century  onwards  Jnd. 
put  forth  a  remarkable  side  shoot  in  the  Khaiars  on  the  Volga  ;  if  legem 
is  to  he  believed,  but  tittle  was  required  nt  one  time  to  have  induced 
Russians  to  accept  the  Jewish  mthcr  than  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  West  the  equal  civil  rights  which  Caracalla  had  conferred  on 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  came  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
concerned,  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  state  then  became  Ihe 
secular  arm  of  the  church,  and  took  action,  though  with  less  severity, 
against  Jews  just  as  against  heretics  and  pagans.      As  early  as  the 

nen  of  Ihe  Jewi  wu  trade.  ...  At  ihb  period  too  wc  cnconaicr  the  pccniiar  aoii- 
pRthy  of  tlie  Occideittnis  lawanli  Itib  w  llioroughljp  Orioilal  nee  and  ihdi  forctea 
u]i)»tO(ii  aiul  ciulunii.  TbU  Judiuim,  although  not  ibe  nosi  pleating  featuM  ta  the 
riuwhcr*  pttaning  picture  of  the  mixttire  of  tuiiont  which  tken  preniM,  wu,  nctxi- 
llirlcM,  >n  liittotical  element  developing  iltetf  in  llie  naiura]  ciunc  of  ibitv^  •  -  ■ 
which  Cinar  juM  tike  1ii«  (ircdeceRtor  Alcandcr  rnMcicrdu  far aipcMiblc;  .  .  .  They 
(lid  no(,  of  oourie,  cnntemptaic  placing  Ihe  Jewiih  nilwnaliiy  on  *b  rqiul  Tocitiat 
with  Ihe  Mellemcor  Iialo-Helleiiic.  But  the  Jew  who  bu  nM.lilce  tlir  lJ«riil«it«!. 
ceiTtd  tlt«  I'aniiora'i  ^Itl  of  political  orgnniulion,  ftnd  u.Mxlt  uibtUnlialljriu  aielit 
«1  iiiUillttciicc  lu  the  ttatc,  whu,  moicuvcr,  Ja  at  rclucUnt  la  cire  ni>  the  tuence 
liis  naiinnal  idiiHyncia^y  ai  tic  is  icoiiy  to  clothe  it  with  anir  itttionaltiT  at  plrasoi 
nnd  to  adapt  himxH  u)>  tu  «  ceiUin  dc^iec  to  fornj;ii  halnti— the  Jew  «>*,  Cot  thit 
veiy  reawo,  oi  U  were,  niiule  for  a  state  which  wu  lo  be  buill  on  the  ramt «( «  hw- 
(treit  livitiBpolinet.ind  10  be  endowed  with  a  K>m«vh»  abitraci  nod,  Trom  iheoulKt. 
wc'ikctic<l  nuiutialiiy.  In  iheaocicnt  world  aUa  JadUHU  w(u  an  cflidive  iotcM  ol 
cuMnopolilaiiiim  and  of  iiationol  (IcGompOMtian.** 

'  For  X  biief  time  only  were  ilicy  astiln  Eavonred  by  Jalian  tlw  Apoiuuet 
GibtMMi,  chap.  xxiiL  *  UibbuD,  chap,  alvi 
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yc3'3i5,  Constantinc  made  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Juddsm 
a  penal  offence,  and  prohibited  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  from  circum- 
cising their  Christian  slaves.  These  laws  were  rc-cnacied  and  made 
more  severe  hf  Constantius,  who  attached  the  penalty  of  death  to 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians.  TTicodosius  I.  and  Honorius, 
indeed,  by  strictly  prohibiting  the  deslruclioD  of  synagogttes,  and  by 
msiinuining  the  old  regulation  that  a  Jew  was  not  to  be  summoned  before 
a  court  of  justice  on  a  Sabbath-day,  put  a  check  upon  the  miliunt  iseat 
of  the  Church,  by  which  even  Chrysostom,  foe  example,  allowed  himself 
to  be  canted  away  at  Antioch.  Gut  Honorius  rendered  them  ineligible 
for  civil  or  military  service,  leaving  open  to  them  only  the  bar  and  the 
decuriooate,  the  latter  being  ifriviUgiutfi  fdiosum.  llicir  liberty  to  try 
eases  by  their  ou'n  law  vat  curtailed ;  the  cases  between  Jews  and 
Christians  were  to  be  tried  by  Christian  judges  only.  Tbeodosius  II. 
prohibited  them  from  building  new  synagogues,  and  anew  enforced 
their  disability  for  all  state  employmenis.  Most  hostile  of  .ill  was  the 
orthodox  Justinian,  who.  however,  was  still  more  sex-ere  against  Pagans 
and  Samaritans.*  He  haiaued  the  Jews  with  a  law  enjoining  them  to 
obsem  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Ctu-istJans,  a  law  which  it  was  of 
conisc  fourHl  impossible  to  carry  out* 

In  the  Germanic  states  which  arose  upon  the  ruir»  of  the  Roman 
eiQptre,  the  Jews  did  not  fare  badly  on  the  whole.  It  was  only  in  cases 
where  the  Mate  was  dominated  by  the  Catholic  Church,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  Spanish  Visigoths,  that  they  were  cnielly  oppressed ;  among  the 
Arian  Ostrogoths,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
One  thing  in  their  favour  was  the  Germanic  principle  that  the  law  to  be 
applied  depended  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  nationality,  as  now  jn  the 
East  Europeans  arc  judged  by  the  consuls  according  to  the  law  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  autonomy  of  the  Jewlxh  communities,  which 
had  been  curtailed  by  the  later  emperors,  was  now  enlarged  once  more 
under  the  laxer  political  and  legal  conditions-  I'he  Jews  fared  remark- 
ably well  under  the  Frankish  monarchy ;  the  Carolingians  helped  them 
in  every  possible  way,  making  no  account  of  the  complaints  of  the 
bishops.    They  were  allowed  to  hold  property  in  land,  but  showed  no 

'  CtJ.  T%etd.,  sviS:  "De  JaJnt.  Ciclicolis,  et  SinuriUftli j "  CfJ.Jml.,L  9: 
"  I>  )utl»U  et  Ciclicnliv"  Wilh  ictinl  to  Iliee  colicoUe,  mc  Gothorredm  on  CtA 
Ti^at.,  xvL  8.  9,  an')  Bl>a  J.  B«iv>fi,  "  Uebcr  die  GotlMfttRhtlgm  M  Jsmial,"  is 
Hu  C*mm,  l^iJvl.  in  i".  74.  Mnmntn,  tSjj,  p.  163,        *  Clblwa,  <K  >J«U. 
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eagerness  for  it ;  leaving  agriculture  10  tlie  Germans,  they  devoted  t^i 
selves  to  trade.     The  nurlcet  was  completely  in  their  hands ;  as 
specially  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  they  still  carried  on  the  tiaflie 
in  slaves,  which  had  engaged  ihcm  ocn  in  ancient  times.' 

Meanwhile  ihc  Cliurch  was  not  remits  in  seeking  constantly  rtrpeatcd 
re^nactments  of  the  old  impcnal  la^s,  in  the  framing  of  which  she  had 
had  paramount  influence,  and  which  she  now  incorporated  with  her  own 
canon  law,=  Gradually  she  succeeded  in  attaining  her  object.  In  ibe 
later  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Christian  society 
deteriorated.  Intercourse  u-ith  ihem  was  i^hunned ;  their  isotauoD  from 
being  voluntary  became  compulsory;  from  the  13th  century  onwards 
they  were  obliged  to  wear,  as  a  distinctive  niuk  (more  necessary  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West),  a  round  or  square  yellow  badge  00  their  breast.* 
TIic  difFerence  of  religion  elicited  a  well-iaarkcd  religious  hate  with  oA- 
rciieated  deadly  outbieaks,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
and  afterwards  when  the  Black  Death  was  raging  (134S-50).  Practical 
consequences  like  these  the  Church  of  course  did  not  countenance  ;  the 
popes  set  themselves  against  iierseculions  of  the  Jews,*  but  with  imperfect 
tiiccess.  The  popular  avcrvion  rested  by  no  ntcans  exclusively  on  religious 
considerations;  worldly  motives  were  also  present.  The  Jews  of  thai 
period  had  in  a  siill  higher  degree  than  now  the  control  of  financial 
affairs  in  iheir  hands  ;  and  they  used  it  without  sauple.  The  Church 
herself  had  unintemionally  given  ibem  a  monopoly  of  tlie  motx:y  market, 
by  forbidding  Christians  to  take  interesL^    In  this  way  the  Jcw»  became 


*  Agntardui  LugdnncQiIi^  I>f  fmrimtiaJwitiarHiH,  Dt  ^idtitii  tf/tntOinrihm. 
AgobsrdwuiiDsiipenliiiuua  raiislic,  but  oocof  ibc  weigbtint  and  OKMeDligliteMd 
COcUtiulics  ot  ittt  Mlilille  Ages. 

>  Compare  Decret.  i.,  diti.  4$,  e.  3  [  Deer,  it,  euu.  a^  quest.  8y  c  9,  eaai.  aS, 
qu.  I,  c  i<Hia ;  Dect.  iii.,  Jc  c«n>ca..  ditt.  4,  c  93 ;  DcckUiL  Gre(.  $t  i  ("Dc 
Jo(la:i^  Sainccnb,  el  corum  sctvu"),  5,  19,  iS ;  Fxirvv.  commuiL  5,  3. 

■  Compt  I>u  Canire,  t.  v.  "Jodst;"  alto  Heuter,  Gti^A.  d.  Aufkldmmi  im 
XitldAlttr,  I.  t54Mq.  In ipiieofaltilie  legal reslriclioDi laid  upon  them,  tlicjewsui]] 
eoniinurd  ri>  h.ivegnut  influence  with  the  {>rinces,  ond  mofecspecudlywiilttbcpopai 
»( tht  Middle  Agct. 

*  Deer.  ii.  23.  S,  9.  Akxandcr  11.  omnibut  epi>copis  Tlnpuus :  Uisfiar  ...  etc 
juilxorum  et  Svnicciiotvm  C>iu«;  in  itloaeDioi,  qui  CitritlUnoc  {wne<)U(UilDr  rl  a 
lubibiu  et  fiopriii  scdlbus  pelluitl,  jude  pujnalur,  tii  vera  ubique  kftim  par*li  nsL 

■  Decic'al.  Gieg.  v.  19,  18.  Innocent  111.  in  najne  of  ttie  IjitGiao  CatutcUi 
Qusnt«  unpIiuBChiiMinnatcliKio  nbexncliQnc  coinpcicitur  uwraram,  unto  ipulM 
super  hii  JudKoraiu  pcifiilm  uiKileicil,  ii«  quod  brcvi  tempore  Cluitttuiona  cs- 
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rich  indeed,  but  at  Ihe  same  time  made  themselves  slill  more  repugnant 
la  the  Christian  population  than  they  [ircviously  were  by  icason  of  Ihcir 
religion. 

Having,  according  to  the  later  medieval  system,  no  righti  in  the 
Chrislbn  state,  the  Jcirs  were  tolerated  only  in  those  territories  where 
ihe  sOTercisn  in  the  exercise  of  free  favour  accorded  thcra  protection. 
This  protection  sas  granted  ibem  in  many  quarters,  but  never  for 
nothing ;  numerous  and  various  taxes,  which  could  be  raised  or  changed 
in  a  perfeaiy  arbitrary  way.  were  exacted  in  exchange  But  in  countries 
where  the  feeling  of  nationality  attained  to  a  vigorous  development,  the 
spirit  of  toleration  was  speedily  exhausted;  the  Jews  were  expelled  by 
the  act  of  the  state.  England  vr^s  the  first  kingdom  in  which  this 
occurred  (is^);  l-'rancc  followed  in  1505,  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1+93 
and  (405-  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — 
(Wrmany,  Italy,  and  a^ijotning  districts — became  the  chief  abode  of 
the  Jews.'  In  the  anarchy  whkh  here  prevailed  they  could  best  main- 
uin  iheh-  separate  attitude,  and  if  they  were  expelled  from  one  locality 
they  readily  foimd  rcfuije  in  some  otlicr.  The  emperor  had  indeed  the 
right  of  cxiirpaiing  them  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  num* 
bcr  to  be  left  as  a  memorial) ;  but,  in  the  first  placci  he  had  in  various 
va}-s  given  up  this  right  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  and,  moreover,  bis 
pecuniary  resources  were  »  small  that  he  could  not  afford  to  want  the 
tax  which  the  Jews  as  his  "  servi  camerse  "  paid  him  for  protecting  their 
persons  and  property.  In  spite  of  many  savage  i)cr«cuiions  the  Jews 
maintained  their  ground,  especially  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
pohltcal  confusion  was  greatest.  They  even  succeeded  in  nuintaining  a 
kind  of  autonomy  by  means  of  an  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  civil 
processes  which  they  had  against  each  other  were  decided  by  their  own 
rabbins  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Talmud.' 

ttttttisint  (tcahitet.  Volcnio  igitur  b  htic  parte  protpiccre  CtiriilianU,  oe  ■  JtKbds 
iainnniitcT  •Qiraveniur,  syncdali  decreto  Btaiaiaia^  ut,  si  de  oclcra  qnonivtiie  prx- 
texm  JwttH  &CbntliaRiscnv«  InnwdentUTeniuiuexionerint,  QinUiuuniin  tit 
putidpiumfubtnh&iiir,iionccd«immDd«n(o{ramaiiBiMii«rtctrintmnp«i«)tvr. . . . 
PriBClpitxtt  aBten  iRJongimiu,  ut  propter  hoc  nociiiBt  Cbtbtianb  ialntv  Md  pMiiM 
%  iwrio  Kravunine  studoni  uliilxre  JwIkm. 

'  Tlie  PoUth  Jevi  ore  Gcnnin  Jews  who  mii^rattd  in  the  MiJdle  A^cs  to  reUn^i 
Imt  have  nulnlslned  to  the  pteieni  day  Ihelr  German  ipeecti,  a  meiliaeval  South- 
Ff«Alc»h  duleci,  of  coune  gTcatly  ctMnptad.  In  Ruaisn  "CeroM"  aad  "Jew" 
iDcaA  tlie  S*tlM  ibinf. 

*  Stobbe,  DUJuJm  tm  DttUtckL  wi\r.  /  MiuMt.,  Bnuitw.,  1S66. 
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Tnc  Jews,  through  their  having  on  the  one  hand  separated  tbem- 
selves,  and  on  the  other  hand  been  excluded  on  religious  grounds  frooi 
theCentilesi  gaitted  an  internal  solidarity  and  aolidily  which  has  hitherto 
enabled  them  to  surme  aU  the  attack*  of  time.  The  hostility  of  the 
Middle  Ages  involrcd  them  in  no  danger ;  the  greatest  t>cril  has  been 
brought  upon  them  by  modern  times,  along  with  permission  and  in- 
creasing inducemcius  to  abandon  their  separate  position.  It  is  worth 
while  to  recall  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  SiNnoz-i,  who  was 
able  to  form  a  competent  judgment  ( Traa.  Thei>l.  poiit-,  t.  4.  ad  fin.) : 
"That  the  Jews  have  maintained  themselves  so  long  in  spite  of  i 
dispersed  and  dborganised  condition  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  ati' 
when  it  is  considered  how  they  separated  themselves  from  all  otlici 
nationalities  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  upon  themselves  l)ie  hatred  of  all, 
and  that  not  only  by  external  rites  contrary  to  those  of  otiicr  natioat^ 
but  also  iiy  the  sign  of  circumci^on,  which  they  maintain  most  re- 
ligtoujly.  Experience  shows  that  their  conservation  is  due  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  very  hatred  which  they  ha%'e  incurred.  When  the  king  of 
Spain  compelled  the  Jews  either  to  accept  the  national  religion  or  10 
go  into  banishment,  very  many  of  them  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  in  virtue  of  this  received  ail  the  privileges  of  Spanish  subjects, 
and  were  declared  eligible  for  every  honour;  the  consequence  wis 
tluit  a  process  of  absorption  began  immediately,  and  in  a  short  time 
neither  trace  nor  memory  of  them  suivived.  Quite  diUcrent  was  the 
history  of  those  whom  ihc  king  of  Portugal  compelicd  to  accept  the 
creed  of  his  nation  -,  although  converted,  they  continued  to  live  apart 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  having  been  declared  unlit  for  uy 
dignity.  So  great  importance  do  I  attach  to  the  ngn  of  circumcision  also 
in  this  connection,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  sufficient  by  itself 
to  maintain  the  sepiarate  existence  of  the  nation  for  ever."  'ilic  per- 
sistency of  the  race  may  of  course  prove  a  harder  tiling  to  overcome  than 
Spinoxa  has  supposed  ;  but  nevertheless  he  will  be  found  to  have  spoken 
truly  in  declaring  that  the  sO'Called  emancipation  of  the  Jews  mnsi 
inevitably  lead  to  the  extinction  of  Judaism  wherever  the  process  is 
extended  beyond  the  political  to  the  social  sphere.  For  the  accompliib 
mcnt  o(  Ibid  ccntuiics  may  be  required. 
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THE  JEWISH  DISPERSION. 


S-IS 


year  j  1 5,  Constantinc  made  conversion  from  Chrisiianity  to  Judaism 
a  penal  ofTence,  and  prohibited  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  from  circum- 
cisii^  their  ChiUlian  slai-es.  These  laws  wete  te-enacted  and  made 
more  sn'erc  by  Constanliiu,  vho  attached  the  penalty  of  death  to 
mairiages  betTcen  Jews  and  Christians.  Thcodosius  I.  and  Honoiius, 
indeed,  by  strictly  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  synagogues,  and  by 
maintaining;  the  old  regulation  that  a  jew  was  not  to  be  summoned  before 
a  court  of  justice  on  a  Sabbath-day,  put  a  check  upon  the  militant  zeal 
of  the  Church,  by  which  even  ChrysoMom,  for  example,  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  away  at  Amioch.  But  Honorius  rendered  them  ineligible 
for  civil  or  military  service,  leaving  open  to  them  only  the  bar  and  the 
dccurionate,  the  latter  being  nfriviUpum  edmum.  Their  liberty  to  try 
coses  by  their  own  law  was  curtailed;  the  cases  between  Jews  and 
Christians  were  to  be  tried  by  Christian  judges  ontv.  Thcodosius  11- 
prohibited  them  from  building  new  synagojucs,  and  anew  enforced 
their  disability  for  all  slate  employments.  Most  hostile  of  all  was  the 
orthodox  Justinian,  who,  however,  was  still  more  severe  ngainst  Pa^ns 
and  Samaritans.'  He  harassed  the  Jews  with  a  law  enjoining  them  to 
observe  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Christians,  a  law  which  it  was  of 
coarse  found  impossible  to  carry  out.' 

In  the  Germanic  slates  which  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Jews  did  not  fare  badly  on  the  whole.  It  was  only  in  cases 
where  the  state  was  dominated  by  the  Catholic  Churcli,  as,  for  example 
among  the  Spanish  Visigoths,  thai  they  were  cruelly  oppressed ;  among  the 
Arian  Ostrogoths,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
One  thing  in  their  favour  was  the  Germanic  principle  that  the  law  to  be 
applied  depended  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  nationality,  as  now  in  the 
East  Europeans  are  judged  by  the  consuls  according  to  the  law  of  their 
respcctii-e  nations.  The  autonomy  of  the  Jewish  communiiict,  which 
had  been  curtailed  by  the  later  emperors,  was  now  enlarged  once  more 
tmder  the  laxer  political  and  legal  conditions.  The  Jews  fared  remark- 
ably well  under  the  Frankish  monarchy;  the  Carolingians  helped  them 
in  every  possible  way,  making  no  account  of  the  complaints  of  the 
Iri^ops.     They  were  allowed  to  hold  property  in  land,  but  showed  no 

'  C«d.  TXW..  x^i.  8:  "De  Jiulaci*.  Callcolb.  rt  SamwitBiiIi  1  "•  C«J.Jvit-,\.  9: 
"De  Jadxiicl  Cic-li«ilk"  With  i«gar4  10  tl>Me  cctlicolsp.  Me  Gothofrvdui  on  Cod. 
Tkttd.,  svj.  X,  9,  ami  nlw  J.  Betnayi,  "  Uelwr  die  CotteifcrchHeeB  bd  Ju^-ewil,"  In 
Ihtf  C*mm,  rHiM,  in  km,  7h,  JUffmmttn,  1877,  P>  <^>         *  Gibboiii  ch.  xlvii. 


